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University  of  Denver 

SUMMER    SCHOOL 

14th  Year:    June  15th  to  July  24th,  1914 


Requirements  of   State  Law 

vea.s   .1   high   school   work  to  ■^■^'J^T, ^i  experience  and  have 
=S£ZT  h™  coCe  7ato„g1„S "^.n  specif  peaa^ca.  *«■ 

heartily  endorse  its  presentation  of  the  law. 

This  means  that  Graduates  of  the  University  of  Denver 
are  granted  State  Diplomas  without  Examination. 

AIL  THE    REQUIRED  PEDAGOGICAL    SUBJECTS    FOR   THE    STATE    DIP- 
PRECISELY  AS  DURING  THE  REGULAR  SEMESTER  PERIODS. 


Persons  who  are  to  transform  the  world  must  be  themselves  transformed- ■David  Swing. 


Special  Lectures 


The  Observatory    will    be    open    six    evenings   during    the    session    of    the  Summer  School, 
giving  opportunity  for  students  to  enjoy  the  wonders  of  the  heavens. 

Three  Evening  Lectures 

Mr.  E.  W.  Milligan  and  Mr.  A.  Hannsted:     "Color  Photography,"     illustrated  with  lantern  views 
of  wild  flowers,  mountains  and  many  other  views. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Milligan:     "Saint  Gaudens  and  his  Sculpture,"  illustrated  with  lantern  views. 
Professor  Kingsley:     Reading  of  "The  Pigeon"  by  John  Galsworthy. 

Three  Afternoon  Lectures 

Dr.  Lough:     "The  Teacher  and  his  Model." 

Dr.  Duncan:     "The  Value  of  the  Study  of  History." 

Dr.  Engle:     "Radium." 


■ 
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The  great  man  is  he  who  does  not  lose  his  child's  heart.--Mencius 

Faculty  of  Summer  School  for  1914 

HENRY  AUGUSTUS  BUCHTEL,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Chancellor. 

De  Pauw  University. 

HERBERT  ALONZO  HOWE,  A.  M.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D. 

HERBERT  EDWIN  RUSSELL,  A.M., 

Wesleyan  University  and  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

IRA  EUGENE  CUTLER,  A.M.  . 

Albion  College,  University  of  Denver  and  University  of  Chicago. 

SAMUEL  ALEXANDER  LOUGH,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Baker  University,  Boston  University  and  Northwestern  University. 

DAV^ZAvZ^C^cli:H^    0»    Unive^  „<»»,.,   a„.    >M 
School  of  Theology. 

REUBEN  EDSON  NYS WANDER,  A.M.,  Ph.D.       . 
Indiana  University  and  Cornell  University. 

G™nZL  "L™^eb„ska,  ™-«*  -  Oregon,   Universit,  o.  Ca«,„»<a, 

University  of  Wisconsin  and  Washington  University. 

PERLE  SHALE  KINGSLEY,  A.B. 

Central  College  and  University  of  Chicago. 

FRANCES  DRAKE  PLATT,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

JOSEPH  NEWTON  RODEHEAVER,  A.M.,  Ph.  D. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Clark  University,  Boston  University 

University  of  Wisconsin  and  Harvard  University  Medical  School. 

ALFRED  CROSVENOR  HOEL,  A.  M. 
University  of  Denver. 

ELISABETH  McNEAL,  Ph.B.  Librarian 

University  of  Denver  and  George  Washington  University. 

EVELYN  HELEN  HOSMER  Secretaries  to  the  Chancellor 

HELEN  LINDSAY  SYMON.  Secretaries 


The  world  is  not  dying  for  new  ideas;  it  is  power  we  need. --Charles  A.  Berry 


Summer  School 


The  summer  session  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  University  of  Denver  opens  this 
year  on  June  15,  and  continues  until  July  24.  Elementary,  advanced  and  graduate  courses  (which 
are  in  all  respects  equivalent  to  the  courses  of  the  regular  college  year)  will  be  offered.  For  these 
courses  credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  as  though  completed  in  the  regular  college  year. 
The  summer  session  is  six  weeks  in  length.  Two  courses  are  considered  as  regular  work.  More 
than  three  courses  may  not  be  taken  without  permission  from  the  faculty. 

The  courses  which  are  offered  are  those  which  are  most  in  demand  during  the  regular  school 
year.    In  a  few  cases,  courses  are  offered  which  are  taught  only  during  the  summer  session. 

Students  are  free  to  select  any  courses  which  they  are  qualified  to  pursue.  The  courses  are 
planned  with  a  view  to  hard  study,  and  thorough  examinations  are  held  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

THE  FACULTY 
Students  who  attend  Summer  Schools  are  quite  generally  purposeful  men    and    women    who 
seek  the  inspiration  which  comes  from  working    with    strong    teachers.      The  men    and    women 
whom  we  announce  as  instructors  have  had  every  advantage  of  study  in  the  greatest  schools,  and 
they  are  admitted  to  have  conspicuous  gifts  as  teachers. 

THE  CHAMBERLIN  OBSERVATORY 
The  great  telescope  of  the  Chamberlin  Observa- 
tory is  twenty-six  feet  in  length,  and  the  diameter  of 
its  object  glass  is  twenty  inches.  It  is  the  finest  as- 
tronomical station  belonging  to  any  educational  in- 
stitution between  Chicago  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  observatory  will  be  open  to  students  of  the 
Summer  School,  free  of  charge,  on  each  clear  Tues- 
day evening  during  the  session. 


Chamberlin  Observatory 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  Library    will  be  open  every  day  during  the 
session  of  the  Summer  School. 

EQUIPMENT 

The    departments   of   Chemistry,    Biology   and 

Physics  are  equipped  with  excellent  laboratories  and 

material,  and  whatever  is  needed  for  the  courses  of- 

,      ....  ...  The  Library 

fered  will  be  provided. 

THE  PRACTICE  TEACHING  SCHOOL 

The  Practice  Teaching  School,  operated  in  connection  with  the  Summer  School,  offers  ex- 
cellent opportunities  to  younger  pupils.  Regular  work  is  offered  1 nail  '$*«*  £*££*£ 
public  schools  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  grade,  inclus.ve.  THE  TUITION  CHARGE JOR 
PUPILS  IN  THE  PRACTICE  TEACHING  SCHOOL  IS  TWO  DOLLARS  FOR  A  TERM  OF 

SIX  WEEKS. 

FEES 

The  tuition  for  one  subject  for  the  Summer  Session  of  six  weeks  is  $10.  For  each  additional 
subject  the  price  is  $5.  For  the  course  in  Practice  Teaching  alone  (which  counts  for  four  semes- 
ter hours  credit)  the  fee  is  $12.50. 

Students  working  in  biological,  chemical  or  physical  laboratories  pay  a  small  fee  to  cover  the 
cost  of  material  used.    All  fees  are  payable  in  advance  at  the  office  of  the  Chancellor. 

Each  class  meets  for  recitation  or  lecture  five  times  per  week  and,  if  satisfactory  completed, 
the  course  will  count   as  three  semester  hours'  credit  toward  a  degree.     Recitations    and  lectures 

are  one  hour  in  length. 

BOARD 

Room  and  board  can  be  secured  in  University  Park  at  reasonable  rates.  Rooms  can  be 
secured  for  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  week,  while  board  costs  $4.50  per  week.  For  further  informa- 
tion, address  Chancellor  Buchtel,  University  Park,  Colorado. 


/  carry  my  satchel  still.--Michael  Angela. 

Courses  of  Instruction 

The  various  courses  of  study  wh.h  ^^^^J^^^^^Z 

outlined.     It  is  **^%21£^*^^^»«*  demand   during 
of  studies  as   may  be  desired,     Ihe  touow g  ^  &^d  by  a    number 

rstuLr,  rri1  c=rrr  ta£  mer  a-.  r  an  ^  Pa.  t  ,  *. 

Universes  work,  and  that  the  laboratories  and  library  are  open  for  use. 

Dean  Howe 

ASTRONOMY 

use  of  the  instruments,  a  special  fee  will  be  charged. 

Professor  Russell 

MATHEMATICS 

Three  or  more  of  the  following  courses  will  be  given.        ^ 

1.     Advanced  Algebra.     Text:    Wells  '"College  AI*^       ™*~U^t  Ccourse  for  all   stu- 
ciples  of  algebra  through  quadratic  equations  and  is  prerequisite  to  the 

dents  who  have  had  only  one  *"  *1**^*^,    This  course  covers  the  study  of  to- 

deteLn^^ 

theorem  permutations  and  combinations,  and  continued  fractions  _ 

3      Plane  Trigonometry.    Text:    Durell's  "Plane  Trigonometry  with  Tables. 

4.  Plane  Analytical  Geometry.    Text:    Smith  and  Gale. 

5.  Differential  Calculus.    Text:     Granville. 

Professor  Engle 

CHEMISTRY 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  now  occupies £ ^  ^^^^^ 
laboratories  are  large  and  well ^ventilated  and J^J^™™^™***^  for  the 
and  supplies  for  all  kinds  of  chemical  work  and  the  s  udent  w 1  J  ^  ^ 

study  of  the  subject.    The  «^^™£%£^  *  ^  other  C0UrSG  b  deSired  * 
year     Such  of  them  as  are  most  in  demand  will  be  taugiu,  a 

"^T'phoCphy.     A  study  o.  .he  camera,    making  0<   negatives,  printing,  enlarging,  and 
lantern  slide  making.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 


Genius  is  an  immense  capacity  for  taking  trouble.-— Carlyle. 

Professor  Cutler 

BIOLOGY 

Three  courses  in  botany  and  three  in  zoology  are  here  outlined.  Of  the  six  courses,  those 
most  in  demand  will  be  taught,  and  the  courses  will  be  arranged,  so  far  as  possible,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  students. 

1.  College  Botany.  This  course  corresponds  to  Course  1  in  the  regular  catalogue.  It  is 
work  in  general  botany,  beginning  with  the  low  forms  and  passing  up  to  the  higher  forms. 
Laboratory  work  is  required. 

2.  Economic  Botany.  A  study  of  plants  and  plant  products  which  are  of  value,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  industrial  world. 

3.  Histological  Botany.  This  course  is  the  study  of  the  microscopical  structure  of  plants. 
It  is  a  laboratory  course,  and  the  making  of  a  large  number  of  permanent  slides  for  use  with  the 
microscope  is  required. 

4.  General  Zoology.  This  is  a  general  course  in  zoology,  and  is  prerequisite  to  the  higher 
work.  The  study  of  the  classification  of  the  different  forms  of  animal  life  constitutes  a  large  part 
of  the  work. 

5.  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  The  course  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
results  of  modern  physiological    research  and  its  relation  to  the  workings  of  the  human  body. 

NATURE  STUDY  AND  AGRICULTURE 

This  course  will  include  the  study  of  some  good  text  and  of  materials  in  the  laboratory. 

GEOLOGY 

1.  General  Geology.     This  course  covers  dynamical,  structural  and  historical  geology. 

2.  Economic  Geology.  A  study  of  the  mineral  resources  of  our  country,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent that  of  the  world. 

Professor  Lough 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  EDUCATION 

1.  History  of  Education.  This  is  a  study  of  the  development  of  education  and  its  con 
nection  with  religion  and  civilization.  Text:  Davidson's  "History  of  Education."  The  course 
also  includes  the  reading  and  discussion  of  Monroe's  "Educational  Ideal." 

2.  General  Introduction  to  Psychology.  Phillips'  "Elementary  Psychology."  This  course  is 
general,  and  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  secure  a  comprehension  of  the 
chief  psychological  terms  and  problems  of  investigation. 

Of  the  following  courses,  the  one  most  in  demand  will  be  given: 

3.  Problems  of  Philosophy.  Aims  to  give  the  student  a  birds-eye ,  view  of  the  philosophical 
territory  and  to  study  some  of  the  leading  philosophical  problems. 

4.  Theory  of  Evolution.  A  survey  of  the  history  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  to  the  pre- 
sent, and  a  study  of  some  of  its  leading  exponents  and  of  its  bearing  upon  human  interests  and 
institutions 

5.  The  Principles  of  Ethics.  A  course  aiming  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principles 
of  conduct  and  to  make  clear  their  value  when  brought  into  living  touch  with  the  various  phases 
of  life. 

Professor  Duncan 

HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

1.  Modern  History.  This  course  will  be  a  study  of  international  politics  from  Sadowa  to 
the  present  time,  special  emphasis  being  given  to  those  questions  which  have  to  do  with  the 
United  States. 
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Some  men  move  through  life  as  a  band  of  music  moves  down  the  street. -Beecher. 

United  States  History.    A  Study  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  from   1876  to  the 

^T  England  from  Henry  VII  to  George  V.  A  general  view  of  the  political  policy  foreign  and 
domestic  "s  the  ctTf  aim  of  this  course,   but  special  attention  will  be  given  to  such  subjects  as 

the  rt££r£~  ^'srsru-^  « - -  — t  *  the 

United  States,  England,  Germany,  Prance  ^  «=.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
Great  ^T^  SST^^  attention  to  such  questions  as  mumcipa.  trading, 
ownership  of  public  utilities,  etc.  fo  thg  facts  of 

the  LZSZZ  ^S  hoTL  IhoXTa?L  ■*—  the  poUltc,  raeveiopmen, 

°'  ,h(T"h"roSi  .he  above  courses  will  be  given,  or  combinations  will  be   arranged  to  suit  the 

students.) 

Professor  Nyswander 

PHYSICS 

1.    Elements   Phvsics.    A    preparatory   course   in    physics,   with    laboratory  work.     Text: 

"'Tc^'rhysics.     Mechanics  and  Heat.     '*<^*^'?^£££Z 

a  basis     Open  to  those  who  have  had  preparatory  phys.cs.    Text.     Reed  and  Outne. 

3      General  Physics.     Electricity  and  Magnetism.     A  continuat.on  of  Course  2.     Text.    Reed 

""^'General  Physic,     Light  and  Sound.     A    continuation    of    Course    3.     Text:     Reed    and 

^T   Advanced  Laboratory  Work.     Various  texts  will  be  consulted. 

6.  Mechanical  Drawing.     Text:     Faunce. 

7.  Descriptive  Geometry.     Text:     Faunce, 

8      Machine  Drawing  and  Design.     Text:     Leeds. 

for  students  who  wish  to  pursue  special  work  in  physics.     The  Department  has   this    year 
much  new  apparatus  to  its  equipment. 

Professor  Warfield 

SOCIOLOGY  AND   ECONOMICS 

1      Introduction  to  Economics.    A  study  of  production  of  wealth,  exchange,  distribution,  con- 

social  dynTmt  the  family,  'population,  causes  of  social  superiority    progress  and  degenerate, 
P~^^  -—  -  * 

taUgf  Socialism.     History  of  Socialistic  Thought;  Utopias  of  Plato,  More,  *J«j^-£^ 

the  French  Revolution  to  modern  socialism:  Utopian  theories  of  Owen,  Saint ^  Simon    touner, 

ommunistic  experiments    in   Europe  and  America;  Marx    Engels    Lassa  le  and ^  other ^G  rman 

socialists-  growth  of  socialism  throughout  the  world,  especially  in  the  United  States,  syndicalism 

andriS;S:rf  T^S^nTtSal  p*ms  and  the  work  of  social  reform; 
ques Lfof  op^family,  immigration,  race  problems  social  b^*^^ 
Recreation,  standard  of  living,  poverty  and  relief,  crime,  degeneracy,  intemperance,  vagrancy, 
urban  and  rural  problems,  religion,  education  and  other  betterment  agencies. 
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Education  must  bring  the  practice  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  theory.— -Horace  Mann. 

Professor  Kingsley 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

1.  Interpretation  of  the  Printed  Page.  This  course  will  deal  in  detail  with  the  problems  of 
the  printed  page.  These  problems  include  grouping,  pausing,  principality,  subordination,  transi- 
tion, atmosphere,  variety,  melody,  thought  and  emotional  values.  Special  selections  will  be 
analyzed,  and  each  student  assigned  definite  lessons  for  presentation  before  the  class.  Students 
and  instructor  will  pass  judgment  with  the  two-fold  purpose  of  giving  the  members  of  the  class 
training  in  criticism,  and  independence  in  analysis. 

2.  How  to  Teach  Reading.  Clark's  "How  to  teach  Reading  in  the  Public  Schools."  This 
course  has  a  double  purpose,  first,  to  assist  the  teacher  to  teach  reading;  second,  to  help  the 
teacher  to  improve  his  own  reading. 

3.  Story-telling:  function  of  the  story  in  education.  A  study  of  folklore,  with  a  view  to  the 
adaptation  and  the  telling  of  stories  for  children.  The  great  epics  and  other  stories  to  be  used 
in  the  elementary  schools.    Suggestive  list  of  stories.     Practice   in    adapting   and  telling  stories. 

Professor  Rodeheaver 

ENGLISH 

1.  Composition.  The  aim  will  be  to  stimulate  thinking,  encourage  expression,  and  guide  to- 
ward the  development  of  simplicity  and  exactness  in  speech  and  writing.  The  course  will  include 
practice  in  oral  expression  and  a  study  and  application  of  the  leading  principles  of  sentence 
building  and  paragraph  writing. 

2.  American  Literature.  This  course  will  include  a  general  view  of  the  development  of 
American  Literature,  the  political  and  social  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  the  work  of  leading 
authors,  and  a  study  of  selections  from  representative  works. 

3.  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.  This  course  will  include  a  study  of  representative 
writings  from  Tennyson,  Browning,  Carlyle,  and  Ruskin.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  philosophy  of  life  in  these  writings  as  well  as  the  artistic  way  of  expressing  it. 

Miss  Piatt 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Of  the  following  five  courses,  the  three  in  greatest  demand  will  be  given. 

FRENCH.     Course  1.     Elementary  French.  Foundations  of  Grammar;  Conversation. 

Course  2.     Advanced  French.  Composition  based  on  Grammar   Review;   Conversa- 
tion; Reading  of  a  French  play. 
SPANISH.    Course  1.     Elementary  Spanish.  Essentials  of  Grammar;   Exercise  in  Conversation 
on  practical  subjects. 
Course  2.    Advanced  Spanish.  Composition  based  on  Grammar    Review;   Conversa- 
tion;   Reading  of  a  Spanish  play.  , 
GERMAN.     Elementary  German.     Grammar;  Conversation  based  on  an  easy  text. 

Mr.  Hoel 

SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICE  TEACHING 

The  University  offers  ample  opportunities  for  Practice  Teaching  as  a  completion  of  the  colle- 
giate professional  training  in  Pedagogy  and  Psychology.  During  the  summer  a  special  school  is 
maintained  in  which  all  of  the  grades  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  are  represented.  This  school 
is  well  attended  by  pupils  from  the  public  schools  of  Denver,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Princi- 
pal Hoel  of  the  Robert  W.  Steele  School.  This  furnishes  a  splendid  opportunity  to  the  students 
of  the  University  for  practice  teaching.  As  part  of  this  course  in  practice  teaching,  each  student 
will  be  required  to  present  a  thesis  on  the  particular  line  of  teaching  pursued. 

SCHOOL  ROOM  MANAGEMENT 

This  is  a  study  of  problems  of  classroom  work.  It  is  practical  and  especially  necessary  for 
all  who  have  not  had  experience  in  a  good  system  of  graded  schools. 


Youth  is  the  only  tint 


c  to  think  and  decide  on  a  great  course.— Browning 


FOREWORD 


The  University  of  Denver  sends  greeting,  through  this  Year  Book,  to  all  high  school 
graduates  of  1914,  with  desire  to  help  parents  and  aspiring  students  to  make  the  best  answer 
fo  the  serious  question-What  Next?  Have  you  considered  that  Efficiency  and  Serv.ce  are  the 
supreme  words  now  ^    ^    ^^    ^.^ 

a  definite  advantage  in 
securing  high  moral  and 
intellectual  efficiency  in 
service?  Is  not  the  col- 
lege training  an  impera- 
tive necessity  for  one  who 
purposes  to  make  the  most 
of  his  life? 

Moral  health  is  more 
important  than  mental 
acuteness  in  life's  race. 
Do  not  forget  that. 

An     ambitious     youth 
ought     not     to     determine 
his  vocation  finally  while 
in    high    school.      He    is 
then    too    young    and    his 
outlook  on  life  is  too  nar- 
row for  such  serious  busi- 
ness.      He    needs    the 
broader     outlook     of     the 
college    and   the   practical 
testing   of   his    powers    in 
contact    with    exacting 
courses    of    study.      If    he 
goes   from   high   school   to 
the    technical    or    profes- 
sional school   at  once,  his 
career   is  fixed.     He  may 
make  the  right  choice,  but 
the    chances     are    against 
him. 

The  man  should  always 
come  first  in  our  thought, 
and  his  trade  afterwards. 
The  college  makes  the 
man.  In  college  the 
worth  while  young  man 
may  develop  his  life  in 
a  broad  way  and  look 
steadily  at  all  vocations 
which  are  possible  to  him 
while  he  makes  a  critical 
estimate  of  his  own 
powers.  Then  he  can 
come  by  intelligent  choice 
to  his  proper  vocation  and 
have  life-long  joy  in  his 
work. 

Sunset  from  the  Library 


The  crown  of  learning  is  nobler  than  that  of  empire. —  Talmud 


University  Hall 


In  these  days  half  our  diseases  come  from  neglect  of  the  body. — Buliver-Lyttot 


The  Gymnasium 


When  I  cviisider  thy  heavens-,  what  is  nun,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him.— Psalm  S 


The  Great  Telescope 


THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  ASTRONOMICAL  RESEARCH 


When  the  planet  Eros  was  in  opposition  in  1898-99  (at  the  time  of  its  discovery)  it  was 
observed  by  fifty-one  astronomers  who  made  1,160  observations  in  all.  Of  this  total  number 
more  than '  300 'observations  were  made  by  Dean  Howe  in  the  Chamberlin  Observatory  at 
University  Park.  These  facts  were  brought  out  in  a  somewhat  dramatic  manner  in  the  thesis 
which  was  presented  by  Gustav  Stracke  for  his  Doctor's  Degree  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
All  the  conspicuous  observatories  in  the  world  were  occupied  in  making  observations  on  this 
new  planet  Some  of  the  more  notable  observatories  made  observations  as  follows:  Algiers  13, 
Berlin  24,  Bordeaux  19,  University  of  Virginia  38,  Greenwich  30,  Hamburg  13,  Lick  Observatory 
65,  Leipzig  37,  University  of  Wisconsin  24,  Marseilles  43,  Munich.  98,  Paris  29,  Rome  5, 
Strasburg  42,  Washington   14,   Vienna  33,   and  Yerkes  Observatory  74. 

The    Chamberlin    Observatory    of    the    University    of    Denver    is    one    of    the    outstanding 
astronomical  stations  of  the  world. 


My  books  are  friends  that  never  fail  me. — Carlyle 
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77/f  Library 


BOOKS!  BOOKS!  BOOKS! 

The  Library  of  the  University  of  Denver  is  a  depository  of  the  Denver  Public  Library. 
Every  day  in  the  college  year  books  are  brought  out  to  the  University  Library  from  the  great 
Library  in  the  city.  This  gives  our  students  constant  access  to  all  the  books  which  they  may 
need.  The  Library  of  the  British  Museum  contains  4,000,000  printed  books,  but  only  60,000  are 
ever  called  for.  Students  are  simply  bewildered  with  such  vast  collections.  What  a  student 
needs    is   intelligent   guidance    so   that   he    may   find   what   he    needs.     Our    Librarian    is    Miss 

Elisabeth  McNeal",  Ph.B.,  who  was  formerly  the 
assistant  librarian  in  the  Denver  City  Library. 
She  knows  all  the  libraries  in  the  city.  With 
the  College  Library,  the  Denver  Public  Library, 
the  State  Library  in  the  Capitol  Building,  the 
Library  of  the  Colorado  Scientific  Society,  the 
State  Law  Library,  and  the  Law  Library  of  the 
University  of  Denver,  there  are  approximately 
150,000  volumes  to  which  our  students  have  ac- 
cess. That  is  to  say,  a  student  here  has  access 
to  two  and  a  half  times  more  books  than  are 
ever  called  for  at  the  British  Museum  in  Lon- 
don. 


Arnmi  Bradford  Hyde 


Dr.  Ararai  Bradford  Hyde,  Lecturer  on 
Philology  and  Linguistics,  now  ninety  years  old, 
sits  in  the  Library  every  day  to  give  counsel  to 
students  on  any  subjects  which  may  engage  their 
attention.  He  is  the  most  complete  walking 
encyclopedia  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  country. 


The  birth  of  science  was  the  death  of  superstition.— Huxley 
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77/f  Science  Hal! — A  Fire-Proof  Building 
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A  Laboratory   Corner 


//  is  our  pride  to  know  that  man  is  a  religious  animal. — Burke 


The  Chapel 


Teniplin  Hall 
6 


On  every  mountain-height  is  rest. — Goethe 


The  Mountains  from   University  Hall 


The   Chancellor's  Bungalow 
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Education  is  the  cheap  defence  of  nations. — Burke     ■ 

University  of  Denver 

and  Colorado  Seminary 


Year  Book 


College  of  Liberal  Arts 
Pages  9  to  49 


An  outline  of  courses,  requirements  for  admis- 
sion, and  general  information  for  the  academic 
year  19 14-19 15,  and  a  register  of  the  officers, 
teachers  and  students  for  the  academic  year 
1913-1914 


University  Bulletin 

Published  Monthly  by  the  University  of  Denver  at  University  Hall, 
University  Park,  Colorado 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  post  office  at  University  Park,  Colorado 
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that  'which  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business.— Izaak  Walton 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE   COLORADO   SEMINARY 

(Property-holding  Corporation  under  Charter  of  5th  March,  1864) 


Term  Expires  19 14 
F.  J.  Chamberlin 
E.  M.  Cranston 
W.  G.  Evans 
D.  D.  Forsyth 
W.  L.  Hartman 
L.  W.  Markham 
J.  C.  Shattuck 


Term  Expires  19 15 
John  R.  Bell 
A.  L.  Chase 
W.  S.  Iliff 
William  Lennox 
H.  M.  Mayo 
A.  E.  Reynolds 
E.  J.  Wilcox 


Term  Expires  1916 

0.  W.  Auman 
R.  H.  Beggs 
J.  S.  Edwards 

1.  J.  Keator 

F.  J.  McConnell 
M.  N.  Smith 
J.  R.  Thorpe 


Term  Expires  1917 

A.  L.  Doud 

F.  R.  Hollenback 

W.  H.  Howell 

A.  R.  King 

J.  J.  Lace 

E.  E.  Shumway 

C.  B.  Wilcox 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  COLORADO  SEMINARY 
WHO  ARE  ALSO  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 


(Scholastic  and  Degree-Conferring  Corporation) 


Wm.  G.  Evans,  President 

A.  L.  Doud,  Vice-President 

E.  M.  Cranston,  Vice-President 


R.  H.  Beggs,  Secretary 
Jos.  C.  Shattuck,  Treasurer 
D.  D.  Forsyth 


A.  E.  Reynolds 
F.  J.  Chamberlin 
O.  W.  Auman 


UNIVERSITY  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  COLORADO  CONFERENCE 


(The  members 

Laymen 
G.  M.  Anderson 
Wm.  B.  Barr 
C.  F.  Carnine 
John  T.  Clough 
W.  H.  Edwards 
Edward  Fair 
Geo.  C.  Manly 


of  this  committee  meet  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Colorado  Seminary) 


Laymen 
Frank  McDonough 
H.  L.  Shattuck 
H.  G.  Shuck 
Wm.  B.  Stockham 
H.  M.  Teller 
E.  B.  Wicks 
E.  C.  Withrow 


Ministers 

E.  N.  Edgerton 
C.  W.  Handier 
G.  M.  Henderson 
M.  D.  Hornbeck 
C.  W.  Huett 

F.  T.  Krueger 
N.  H.  Lee 


Ministers 
H.  M.  Pingree 
W.  F.  Pitner 

A.  F.  Ragatz 
W.  T.  Scott 

C.  O.  Thibodeau 

B.  T.  Vincent 
S.  B.  Warner 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


First  Semester 


Second  Semester 


1914 


Sept.  7-8,  Monday  and  Tuesday — Reg- 
istration Days. 

Sept.  g — Wednesday  —  Recitations    be- 
gin. 

Sept.  ii,  Friday— Reception  by  the  two 
Christian  Associations. 

Sept.    18,    Friday— Chancellor's    Recep- 
tion. 

Nov.    26-27,    Thursday    and    Friday — 
Thanksgiving  recess. 

Dec.  19,  Saturday— Christmas  recess  be- 
gins. 


1915 


First    semester    re- 


1915 

Jan.   5,  Tuesday- 
sumes. 

Jan.    19-22,   Tuesday   to   Friday— Reg- 
istration for  second  semester. 

Jan.  22,  Friday — First  semester  ends. 


Tan.  25,  Monday— Opening  day  of  sec- 
ond semester;  registration  ends  at 
noon. 
Feb.  4,  Thursday— Day  of  prayer  for 

Colleges. 
March  27,  Saturday,  to  April  4>  Sunday 

Spring     vacation     during     Holy 

Week. 
April  16,  Friday— Arbor  Day. 
April  30,   Frida}'—  High   School   recep- 
tion. 
May  28,  Friday— Class  Day. 
May  30,  Sunday — Baccalaureate 

service. 
June   1   and  2— Meetings  of  Board  of 

Trustees. 
June  2,  Wednesday — Alumni  Day. 
June  3, Thursday— Commencement. 


Summer  School  in  191 5  from  June  14  to  July  23. 
First  Semester  of  1915-16  opens  Monday,  September  13. 


Man  is  incurably  religious. — Sabatier 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  DENOMINATIONAL  COLLEGE 

By  President  William  Oxley  Thompson 
of  the  Ohio  State  University 

For  the  asking,  a  copy  of  President  Thompson's  address,  on  the  subject  here 
shown,  will  be  sent  to  any  address.  All  purposeful  educational  leaders  are  now  saying 
that  the  adequate  recognition  of  the  place  of  religion  in  the  educational  life  of  our 
time  is  bound  up  with  the  programs  of  the  institutions  which  are  fostered  and  main- 
tained by  the  great  religious  denominations.  Not  a  syllable  of  criticism  is  made 
of  tax-sustained  schools,  but  this  address  brings  into  clear  view  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining Christian  schools  where  educational  programs  are  as  broad  as  the  life  of  man 
and  where  religion  and  science  are  equally  free.  A  few  sentences  from  this  illumi- 
nating address  are  here  printed: 

"I  express  the  deep  conviction  that  the  Church  will  make  a  mistake  if  it  loosens 
its  hold  on  its  colleges,  and  the  further  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  no  change  of 
control  dictated  by  the  influence  of  great  boards  or  foundations,  or  by  the  simple  desire 
to  get  money  or  the  influence  of  individuals. 

"In  the  first  place,  let  me  suggest  that  the  denominational  college  should  stand 
for  the  fundamental  importance  of  religion.  I  believe  the  State  is  profoundly  inter- 
ested in  religion.  I  do  not  say  she  is  interested  in  Methodism  or  Presbyterianism,  in 
Catholicism  or  Protestantism,  except  in  so  far  as  these  institutions  are  the  representa- 
tives of  religion.  The  Ordinance  of  1787  stated  a  profound  truth  when  it  declared 
religion  essential  to  good  government. 

"In  the  second  place,  I  suggest  the  importance  of  the  unhampered  teaching  of 
religion.  This  means  to  give  it  a  place  of  honor  in  the  course  of  study  and  to  be  free 
to  teach  it.  The  time  may  come  when  this  will  be  possible  in  a  State  university.  It 
certainly  is  not  true  to-day.  Nor  is  the  Church  as  an  institution  of  worship  equal 
to  the  problem. 

"The  denominational  college  supported  by  the  Church  may  become  the  best  ex- 
pression of  religious  freedom  in  teaching  that  the  generation  knows.  My  conviction 
is  that  the  Church  will  be  not  only  traitor  to  its  own  interests,  but  also  recreant  to  its 
duty  to  the  State  if  it  shall  relinquish  its  emphasis  upon  these  religious  fundamentals. 
National  morality  is  not  likely  to  permanently  prevail  in  the  absence  of  religious  con- 
viction and  spiritual  influences.  President  of  a  State  university  as  I  am,  /  sincerely 
hope  there  may  be  no  lessening  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  denominational  college 
to  those  principles  of  religion  and  morals  which  were  considered  of  first  importance 
by  their  founders.     They  were  never  more  needed  than  now. 

"The  atmosphere  in  which  a  boy  is  educated  counts  for  much.  I  am  in  no  way 
untrue  to  State  institutions  when  I  say  that  in  our  day  a  boy  might  become  a  bachelor 
or  a  master  in  almost  any  one  of  the  best  of  them  and  be  as  ignorant  of  the  Bible,  the 
great  literature  which  it  contains,  the  moral  and  spiritual  truth  which  it  represents, 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion,  the  facts  and  methods  by  which  they  are 
defended,  their  nature  and  their  value  to  society,  as  if  he  had  been  educated  in  a 
non-Christian  country.  Who  is  to  supply  this  lack  if  not  the  Church  college  ?  Is  not 
the  Church,  with  all  its  institutions,  set  for  this  duty? 

"This  leads  me  to  suggest  that  it  is  to  her  own  colleges  the  Church  must  chiefly 
look  for  the  specific  preparation  of  her  leaders,  her  recruits  for  missionary  and  minis- 
terial service,  and  her  workers  generally.  The  figures  often  given  about  the  relatively 
small  number  of  candidates  for  these  positions  who  come  from  State  institutions  are 
in  the  main  true,  and  when  we  have  done  our  best  by  the  fostering  of  voluntary  relig- 
ious organizations  within  State  institutions,  the  disproportion  is  likely  to  remain  very 
great. 

"It  is  not  alone  true  of  leaders.  Too  much  prominence  has  probably  been  given 
to  the  number  of  leaders  produced.  It  is  equally  important  to  have  an  increasing  body 
of  intelligent,  moral  and  spiritual  common  people.  A  republic  can  not  continue  to 
exist  without  them." 


/  am  a  man  and  nothing  which  relates  to   man  can  be  a  matter  of  unconcern  to  me.-Terence 

CHARTER  OF  THE  COLORADO  SEMINARY 


AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  COLORADO  SEMINARY 
APPROVED  MARCH  5,  1864 


Be  It  Enacted  h  the  Council  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  Colorado  Territory: 

SBCT.OK  ,.    That  John  Evans,  Samuel  H.  Elbert,  W    "^B- 
A  B   Case  J.  G.  Vawter,  A.  G.  Gill,  W.  D.  Pease,  Edwm  Scudder J.  H.  Mormon, 
War™  Hussey,  J.  W.  Smith,  D.  H.  Moffat,  Jr.,  R.  E.  Whitsitt,  C.  A.  Cook,  John 
ct    AmorStei,  J.  M.  Chivington,  J.  B.  Doyle,  Henry  ^n  JW  W^dner, 
John  T.  Lynch,  Milo  Lee,  J.  B.  Chaffee,  Lews  Jones,  O    A.  Wtllard,  W    H    H. 
Loveland  and  Robert  Berry  be  and  they  are  hereby  consented  a  body  poht.c  and 
Lrporate    "r  the  purposed  founding,  directing  and  maintaining  an  msntutton  of 
earnTng,  to  be  sty  ed  the  Colorado  Seminary,  and  in  manner  hereinafter  pncnkd 
„  have  perpetual  succession,  with  full  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be    m- 
pleaded,  adopt  and  alter  at  pleasure  a  seal,  acquire,  hold  and  convey  property,  *£ 
persona    and  mixed,  to  the  extent  they  may  judge  necessary  for  carrvmg  mto  effect 
Z  objects  of  this  corporation,  and,  generally,  to  perform  such  other  acts  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  therefor. 

Sec  2.  Said  Trustees,  at  their  first  meeting,  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes 
of  seven  in  each  class,  which  class  shall  hold  office  for  one,  two,  three  and _  four  y^ 
r  specively,  dating  from  the  first  day  of  July,  1864;  the.  successors  shal  be  a, 
pointed  whenever  Lms  expire,  or  vacancies  for  any  cause  exist  by  the  »nu  J  ««£ 
ence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  within  whose  bounds  the  City  of  Denver 
ma"  be  included,  but  all  of  said  Trustees  and  their  successors  shall  continue  in  office 
until  their  successors  are  elected. 

Sec  3.  No  test  of  religious  faith  shall  ever  be  applied  as  a  condition  of  admis- 
sion into  aid  Seminary,  but  the  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  adopt  all  proper  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  conduct  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the 
management  of  all  affairs  pertaining  to  said  institution. 

Sec.  4.  They  shall  have  full  power  to  confer  all  degrees  and  emoluments  cus- 
tomary to  be  given  by  similar  institutions. 

Sec.  5-  Such  property  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  design  of  the 
Seminary  in  the  best  manner,  while  used  exclusively  for  such  purposes,  shall  be  free 
from  all  taxation. 

Sec.  6.  In  all  cases,  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  transacting  any  business,  or  said  majority  may  vest  the  power  of  the 
Trustees  in  an  Executive  Committee,  or  agent  of  their  number,  at  pleasure. 

Sec.  7.  This  shall  be  deemed  a  public  act,  and  be  in  force  and  take  effect  from 
and  after  its  passage. 


The  best  that  we  can  do  for  one  another  is  to  exchange  our  thoughts  freely— Froude 


ARTICLES    OF    INCORPORATION    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY 

OF    DENVER 


ADOPTED  1889,  AND  AMENDED  JUNE  8,  1898 


Article  I.    The  name  of  this  society  shall  be  the  University  of  Denver. 

Article  II.  The  object  of  this  society  shall  be  the  advancement  of  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  Colorado;  the  promotion  of  all  the  sciences,  arts  and  learned  pro- 
fessions ;  and  to  form  a  University  which  shall  have  power  to  establish  a  system  of 
instruction  in  any  or  all  of  the  departments  of  learning ;  to  create  fellowships ;  to  ap- 
point a  Board  of  Examiners,  and,  upon  examination  or  satisfactory  recommendation, 
to  confer  marks  of  distinction  and  all  degrees,  honorary  or  otherwise,  usual  to  a  Uni- 
versity, upon  all  such  candidates  as  shall  be  found  worthy  thereof. 

Article  III.  The  members  of  this  society  shall  be  the  Secretary,  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  Colorado  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and 
the  secretaries,  while  in  office,  of  such  annual  conferences  as  shall  hereafter  be  organ- 
ized within  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the  said  Colorado  Annual  Conference ;  the 
Presiding  Elders,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  aforesaid  annual  conference  or  conferences; 
the  President,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Colorado  Seminary;  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Colorado  Seminary. 

Article  IV.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  a  Board  of  seven  Trus- 
tees, all  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  society,  who  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  annu- 
ally on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  and  shall  hold  their  office  until  their  successors  shall 
have  been  chosen,  and  the  following  named  persons,  viz.:  H.  W.  Warren,  E.  M. 
Cranston,  Jos.  C.  Shattuck,  J.  W.  Gilluly,  C.  B.  Spencer,  W.  C.  Madison  and  J.  H. 
Merritt  shall  constitute  such  Board  of  Trustees  until  the  first  regular  election,  and 
until  their  successors  are  elected ;  and  if,  for  any  reason,  such  election  is  not  held  on 
said  day  in  June,  it  may  be  held  at  any  subsequent  regular  or  called  meeting,  due 
notice  of  such  election  having  been  served  by  mail  or  personal  service  on  all  members 
of  the  society.  There  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
and  such  other  officers  as  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  By-Laws  of  the  society,  all 
of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Article  V.  The  Trustees  of  this  society  shall  have  power  to  make  all  such 
necessary  and  prudential  by-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  State,  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  society. 

Article  VI.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  all  the  members  of  this  society. 

Under  the  charter  and  articles  here  printed,  the  following  Departments  are  or- 
ganized as  schools  of  the  University: 

College  of  Liberal  Arts.  School  of  Law. 

Graduate  School.  School  of  Dentistry. 

Warren  Academy.  School  of  Commerce. 

Summer  School.  Saturday  College  for  Teachers. 
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We  may  give  advice,  but  <we  cannot  give  conduct.— Rochefoucauld 


LIBERAL   ARTS    FACULTY:    1913-1914 

HENRY  AUGUSTUS  BUCHTEL,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

De  Pauw  University.  Chancellor. 

HERBERT  ALONZO   HOWE,  A.M.,   Sc.D.,  LL.D.  _ 

University  of  Cincinnati,  University  of  Chicago,  Boston  University,  University  of  Denver, 
and  Colorado  College.  ^   ^  Pro/„Jor   of  Astronomy; 

Director   of  the  Chamberlin  Observatory. 

AMMI  BRADFORD   HYDE,  A.M.,   S.T.D.,  Litt.D. 

Wesleyan  University,  Syracuse  University  and  University  of  Denver. 

Lecturer  on  Philology  and  Linguistics. 

HERBERT  EDWIN  RUSSELL,  A.M. 

Wesleyan  University  and  Johns  Hopkins  University.         ^^  ^  ?^  ^^^ 

TAMES  EDWARD  Le  ROSSIGNOL,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

McGill  University,  University  of  Leipzig,  Clark  University  and  University  of  Denver. 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Social  Science  in  the  Summer  School. 

WILBER  DWIGHT  ENGLE,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Albion  College  and  Columbia  University.  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

IRA  EUGENE  CUTLER,  A.M. 

Albion  College,  University  of  Denver  and  University  of  Chicago.  ^^^  gf  ^^ 

DANIEL  EDWARD  PHILLIPS,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Nashville  and  Clark  University.      ^^  ^  Psychology  and  Education. 

WILBUR  FLETCHER  STEELE,  A.M.,  S.T.D.  . 

Syracuse  University,  Boston  University,  University  of  Berlin  and  University  of  Oxford. 
y  Professor  of  English  Bible  and  Religion. 

FRANK  HUNT  HURD  ROBERTS,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Ohio  University,  Kenyon  College  and  University  of  Denver. 

Extra-mural  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

GERTRUDE  HARPER  BEGGS,  A.B.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Denver  and  Yale  University.  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

IDA  KRUSE  McFARLANE,  A.M. 

Vassar  College.  M^  ^^  Dickimon  Profess0r  of  English  and 

Supervisor  of  the  Courses  in  Efficiency. 

PERLE  SHALE  KINGSLEY,  A.B. 

Central  College  and  University  of  Chicago.  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

SAMUEL  ALEXANDER  LOUGH,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Baker  University,  Boston  University  and  Northwestern  University.  ^  ^  ^^ 

REUBEN  EDSON  NYSWANDER,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Indiana  University  and  Cornell  University.  Professor  of  Physics. 
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Keep  God's  model  safe,  new  men  will  rise  to  take  its  mould. — Browning 

DAVID  SHAW  DUNCAN,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Glasgow   United-Free  Church  College,   Harvard   University,   University  of  Denver   and 
Iliff  School  of  Theology. 

Professor  of  History. 

GEORGE  A.  WARFIELD,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  A.M. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan,  University  of  Nebraska,  University  of  Oregon,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, University  of  Wisconsin  and  Washington  University. 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology. 

MARTHA  LOESCHER  CROOK,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  and  University  of  Berlin. 

Professor  of  German. 

BEATRICE  MARY  TEAGUE,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver. 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  CUNO,  A.M. 
University  of  Denver. 

Instructor  in  English  and  Efficiency. 

ARTHUR  J.  FYNN,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Tufts  College  and  University  of  Colorado. 

Professor  of  Ethnology  and  Archaeology  in  the  Saturday  College. 

ALFRED  H.  C.  MORSE,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Ph.D. 

Acadia  College  and  University  of  Rochester. 

Lecturer  on  Apologetics. 


ANNE  McKEEN  SHULER 

Western  College  for  Women. 


Dean  of  Women. 


MABEL  RILLING 

Northwestern  College  and  Yale  School  of  Physical  Education. 

Associate  Dean  of  Women  and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

ELISABETH  McNEAL,  Ph.B. 

University  of  Denver  and  George  Washington  University. 

Librarian. 

OWEN  BERTRAM  TROUT,  A.M. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  University  of  Denver 

Registrar;  Principal  Warren  Academy. 

LESLIE  WILES  SCOFIELD,  A.M. 
University  of  Denver. 

Instructor  in  History. 


EMILY  MARGARET  MARRS,  A.M. 
University  of  Denver. 

LELA  FRITZ,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver. 

ALFRED  GROSVENOR  HOEL,  A.M. 
University  of  Denver. 


Instructor  in  English. 


Instructor  in  Latin. 


Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Summer  School. 


FRANCES  DRAKE  PLATT,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages  in  the  Saturday  College. 

ANGELA  CELIA  BENTON 

Student  with  Professor  Marchand  in  Paris. 

Instructor  in  French. 
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Every  one  has  a  fair  turn  to  be  as  great  as  he  pleases.-!  eremy  Collier 


EDWIN  ARTHUR  REES,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

CARLOTA  ESTELLE  ROOSE 

HARRY  JAMES  BEATTIE 

SIDNEY  WERTHAN 

HELEN  HOWLAND,  A.M. 
University  of  Denver. 

PHILIP  ALEXANDER  MUNZ,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

HELEN  BAILEY  PHELPS,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

FRANKLIN  EARL  CRANSTON  WILLIAMS,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

MABEL  ELIZABETH  DENNIS 

MERLE  ALICE  YETTER 

EARL  BURNS  MILLER 

ALFHILD  HELEN  ANDERSON 

MILDRED  HORNBEIN,  A.M. 
University  of  Denver. 


STELLA  MARIE  WIEBELT 

ELBERT  CRANDALL  STEVENS,  A.B. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 

MARY  AGNES  DODDS 


Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Assistant  in  Psychology  and  Education. 

Instructor  in  Biology. 

Instructor  in  German. 

Assistant  to  the  Dean. 
Assistant  to  the  Dean. 
Assistant  to  the  Dean. 
Assistant  to  the  Dean. 
Secretary  to  the  Dean. 

Assistant  in  History. 
Assistant  in  History. 


Secretary  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Secretary  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 


HIRAM  EDWIN  WILSON 
Yale  University. 

HENRY  GUNN  BUCKINGHAM,  C.E. 
Princeton  University. 

CHARLES  HENRY  WINGENDER,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Lawrence  College  and  University  of  Denver. 

ELEANOR  FRANCES  SEILER 

ROBERT  STUART  FRASER 
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Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Men. 

Coach  of  Athletic  Teams. 

Manager  for  Athletic  Teams. 
Assistant  in  Physics. 
Assistant  in  Physics. 


The  May  of  life  only  blooms  once. — Schiller 


RUTH  MORRISON,  A.B. 

University  of  Colorado. 

PEARL  URSULA  GOEBEL 
SELMA  MARIE  SCHMIDT 
HUMPHREY  GRAY  OWEN 
DOUGLAS  PHILLIPS  MILLER 
LYDIA  TERRELL  LORT 
EDNA  MACKIBBEN 

EVA  HAZELTON  STEPHENSON,  A.B. 
Ottawa  University. 

ELLEN  LOUISE  WELK 

RUTH  HARRIS 

ROBINA  CRAWFORD  STORRIE 

MABEL  BLAIR  HODDLE 

MARY  RUTH  LARNER 

EMILY  BARBARA  GROVER 

LULA  MOTTER  BUTTS  VAUGHN 

ELSIE  EMMA  ALTVATER 
ELSIE  LOUISE  RETTIG 
HELEN  BRETT  GRAHAM 
MARY  ALICE  RANKIN 
LYDIA  MEYERS 
MARTHA  WELLS  LORT 
FLORENCE  REES  SMITH 
VERA  ANNA  SINCLAIR 
IRMA  MAY  DEVER 

JOHN  HIPP,  JR. 

LISA  MUNTWYLER 

CAROLYN  ELIZABETH  HOSMER,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

EVELYN  HELEN  HOSMER 

HELEN  LINDSAY  SYMON 

FROST  CRAFT,  A.M.,  D.D. 
De  Pauw  .University. 


Assistant  in  Mathematics. 
Assistant  in  Mathematics 

Assistant  in  Public  Speaking. 

Assistant  in  Biology. 

Assistant  in  Economics. 

Assistant  in  Economics. 

Assistant  in  English. 

Assistant  in  English. 
Assistant  in  English. 
Assistant  in  English. 
Assistant  in  English. 
Assistant  in  English. 
Assistant  in  English. 
Assistant  in  English. 
Assistant  in  English. 

Assistant  in  Library. 
Assistant  in  Library. 
Assistant  in  Library. 
Assistant  in  Library. 
Assistant  in  Library. 
Assistant  in  Library. 
Assistant  in  Library. 
Assistant  in  Library. 
Assistant  in  Library. 

Library  Messenger. 

Assistant  to  Registrar. 

Assistant  in  Chancellor's  Office. 

Secretary  to  the  Chancellor. 

Secretary  Endowment  Fund. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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A  good  resolve  will  make  any  port.— Horace 

General  Requirements  for  Admission 

tu     r  1W  of  T  iberal  Arts  presupposes  a  high-school  or  academy  course  of  a 
The  College  oi  liberal  /\ro»  pics  Vy  <=  satisfactory   testimonials  of 

SftLEST    SS^SSS  nS  plent  &-  of  honorahle 

diSmltuden.s  who  do  not  desire  to  obtain  the  Bachelor's  degree   are  permitted  to  try 
special  "todies  for  which  their  previous  .rata  "g  may  seem   o  fi t  Aon 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  nght  to  reject m  ap  |*-t» r    o  Mop 
^^S^^S^^rSrSS'^l'X  and  relations  as 

regular  students. 

Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class 

Work  done  in  high,  or  other  ^JJin  preparation  %$«££ 
mated  in  units,  a  unit  being  a  course  of  study  n™™**™?  of  thirty-six  weeks 

each  at  least  forty  minutes  in  length  throughout  an  a^a4en^  ye a/  °the  fouyrth  annual 
or  more.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  den m&on,  °f  *  ^g^^^en  the  officers 
report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  as  ^/X^atLal  Conference  Committee  on 
of  the  Foundation  and  representatives  of  the  Nattonai^ontere  & 

Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Scho  k  Tw  ^^Tnt  of  credit  for  a  given 
laboratory  may  count  as  one  recitation     In  «tunatmg  *e  amount  otc  ^ 

Thev  are  summarized  in  the  following  list:  the  maximum  number  of  units  ac 
cepteI^ach%uUbTect  is  indicated  by  the  numeral  placed  directly  after  it : 

English,  4;  History,  4;  Latin,  4;  Ge=  4;  F-£  * ;  f^f0^  feSS.ij 
Spanish,  2;  Physiography,  1 ;  ^  !  Ag  ^  ^  nua,  Tfaining  (Mechanical 
Physics,  1 ;  Chemistry,  1 ;  Psychology,  1 ,  ™ltical  ^°apTy-combined,  if  desired,  with  Type- 
S3K?i  "BKSS.  rSoun^TcSdit  ^e^f  foTa  combination  of  Manual  and  Steno- 
graphFi2ninsiand:Ja  nigh^  unit?  subj  ect  to  the  above  limitations,  give  full  Freshman 
r-ki Student  who  has  obtained  more  than  sixteen  ^yW^£«"  b  "  ^ 

whichhe  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  >^[«^ 1  hit  rank,   but   a   student  who 

As  stated   above,   fifteen    acceptable   urn  te  ; gv  em  subjects,  would  do  well  to 

2S£t ts«  ^raa^/S^oVe-ur^-o^e-au'e  a„o  to  guide  hintseU 

*  *15!S»SSKS.  i.,-,ed  f  a  -^^rfufc^Xtt  SSft 

standard  high  school  units,  or  equivalents  for  some  o^tnem  ^  ^  cred 

classes;  that  is,  if  he  has  not  takensome  of  th mi a  his  big n                       ^  m       entef  certain 
for  them  by  examination  or  oje^ iter  ^  ha.  ente  *           f^  Jn  character  and  amount 
S'iff  omiS Swork.thEl^n  3*25  unitslrTin  required  subjects  and  four  are  elective. 
lu  3  units 

English    • •••■,!*/ 4    " 

Languages  other  than  English   2     „ 

Mathematics     ' ' x  " 

History 1  " 

Natural  Science  " ' ' '    4  » 

Electives . 

The  two  suited  units  ...  Mauaentade-j £-«£  *%*'*£  ^Z??™^ 
"'  W^l«  £ST3f  will  be  accepted  in  Physics,  in  Chemistry,  or  in  any  foreign  ianguage. 
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Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom. — Solomon 

If  a  student's  "major"  in  college  is  in  the  Group  of  Classics  (see  p.  21),  at  least  two 
language  units  must  be  in  Latin,  and  two  others  in  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  a  combination  of  them. 

Likewise  if  his  collegiate  "major"  is  in  the  Group  of  Letters  (see  p.  21),  at  least  two 
entrance  units  must  be  in  Latin  or  Greek,  or  a  combination  of  them. 

When  a  student's  "major"  is  neither  in  the  Group  of  Classics  nor  in  the  Group  of  Letters 
no  entrance  units  in  Latin  or  Greek  are  required,  but  the  desirability  of  a  knowledge  of  Latin, 
at  least,  is  emphasized. 

The  Standard  Units 

The  system  of  units  adopted  is  based  upon  the  requirements  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board;  the  examinations  given  by  the  Board  are  accepted  by  the  leading  univer- 
sities of  the  country,  and  are  becoming  national  standards. 

English. — The  first  three  of  the  four  possible  units  are  devoted  to  drill  in  grammar,  com- 
position and  rhetoric,  together  with  the  reading  and  study  of  the  books  recommended  for  1914 
by  the  National  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English. 

History.— The  first  unit  is  Ancient  History — especially  Greek  and  Roman — with  a  short 
study  of  the  chief  events  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  down  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne.  The 
second  unit  is  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History,  from  the  death  of  Charlemagne  on- 
ward. _  For  the  third  and  fourth  units,  English  History  and  American  History  with  Civics  are 
respectively  advised.  _  Such  text-books  as  those  of  Myers,  Botsford,  Allen,  Coman  and  Kendall, 
Channing,  McLaughlin,  etc.,  should  be  supplemented  by  outside  reading,  the  results  of  which 
should  be  discussed  with  discrimination,  and  recorded  in  the  note-books  of  the  students. 

Latin. — The  first  unit  embraces  a  careful  study  of  paradigms,  grammatical  principles  and 
sentence-building,  as  developed  in  such  books  as  Collar  and  Daniell's  First  Year  Latin,  and  Via 
Latina.  For  the  second  unit,  the  reading  of  Books  I-IV  of  Cassar's  Gallic  War,  with  prose 
composition  once  a  week  and  sight  translation,  is  sufficient.  The  third  unit  comprises  six  of 
Cicero's  Orations,  including  those  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  Archias,  with  prose  composition 
once  a  week,  and  sight  translation.  The  fourth  unit  comprehends  Books  I-VI  of  Vergil's  Aeneid, 
with  so  much  of  prosody  as  relates  to  accent,  versification  in  general,  and  dactylic  hexameter; 
sight  translation  and  composition.  Equivalents  in  any  Latin  authors  may  be  offered  in  place 
of  any  of  the  reading  indicated  above. 

German. — The  first  unit  comprises  abundant  drill  in  easy  colloquial  sentences,  and  the 
rudiments  of  grammar,  together  with  the  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of  simple  texts.  The 
second  unit  continues  the  drill  of  the  first  unit,  with  more  of  conversation,  and  the  reading 
of  from  150  to  200  pages  of  easy  stories  and  plays.  In  the  third  unit,  about  400  pages  of 
moderately  difficult  prose  and  poetry  are  read,  and  there  is  much  practice  in  composition  and 
conversation.  For  the  fourth  unit,  about  500  pages  of  good  literature  are  studied  in  a  broad 
and  thorough  way. 

French. — The  work  in  this  language  is  similar — in  general — to  that  in  German,  but  more 
reading  can  be  done  in  each  unit.  In  the  first  unit,  from  100  to  175  pages  are  to  be  read;  in 
the  second,  from  250  to  400  pages  of  easy  prose;  in  the  third,  from  400  to  600  pages  of  moder- 
ately difficult  matter;  in  the  fourth,  from  600  to  1,000  pages  of  the  works  of  classical  and 
modern  authors. 

Mathematics.— For  the  first  unit,  Elementary  Algebra  to  quadratic  equations,  is  taken; 
for  the  second,  Plane  Geometry,  with  numerous  exercises;  for  the  third,  Solid  Geometry,  to- 
gether with  a  thorough  review  of  the  first  unit,  and  an  extension  of  it  through  the  subject  of 
Progressions.  The  fourth  unit  is  rarely  offered  for  entrance,  and  usually  embraces  College 
Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Greek. — For  the  first  unit,  a  standard  Beginners'  Greek  Book  is  recommended.  The 
second  unit  embraces  the  completion  of  four  books  of  the  Anabasis,  together  with  a  thorough 
grammatical  review.  The  third  unit  is  made  up  of  Books  I-III  of  Homer's  Iliad  (omitting 
II,  494-end),  or  an  equivalent.  Composition  and  sight  reading  are  practiced  in  connection  with 
the  second  and  third  units. 

Spanish.— The  first  unit  comprises  the  rudiments  of  Spanish  grammar,  with  conversation 
exercises  and  the  reading  of  from  100  to  175  pages  of  easy  texts.  In  the  second  unit,  the 
grammatical  and  conversational  work  of  the  first  unit  is  continued,  and  from  250  to  400  pages 
of  modern  prose  are  read. 

Physiographic  Science.— Under  this  head  come  Physiography,  Geology  and  Astronomy, 
which  may  be  combined  in  various  proportions  to  suit  local  conditions,  but  no  more  than  a  unit 
will  be  accepted  in  any  one  of  them.  A  unit  may  well  be  made  by  combining  Physiography 
with  Geology  or  Astronomy.  For  Physiography  the  works  of  Tarr  and  Davis  are  suggested; 
for  Geology,  those  of  Dana,  Le  Conte  and  Scott;  for  Astronomy,  those  of  Young  and  Howe. 
In  a  year  of  Physiography,  there  should  be  forty  or  more  practical  exercises  performed  by  the 
student. 

Biological  Science. — A  unit  may  be  given  in  Botany,  in  Zoology,  or  in  Physiology;  or  it 
may  well  be  a  combination  of  Botany  and  Zoology.  Note-book  work  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
course.     No  more  than  a  unit  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  of  these  three  sciences. 

Physics.— The  text-book  work  for  a  unit  is  well  represented  by  Millikan  and  Gale's  First 
Course  in  Physics;  laboratory  work,  embracing  at  least  thirty  exercises,  is  an  essential  part  of 
this  unit     Less  than  a  unit  in  Physics  will  not  be  accepted. 
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Wisdom  comes  to  no  one  by  chance.-Seneca 

and  must  be  supplemented  by  at  least  tony 

will  not  be  accepted.  t?™„o«v     These  subiects  are  not  often  offered  for  entrance , 

W  Psychology  and  P°L1TICA\Ef£Twn  wiR  be  accepted  or  a  unit  may  be  allowed  for  each, 
a  unit  made  by  a  combination  of  the  two  will  °e  ^ptea  etrical,   plane   and   solid 

Mechanical  Drawing.-A  fuV  V  J£hTfa!r  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  perspective 
figures,  and  the  simple  pieces  of  machinery    wi *  a  *a>r  kno  g   ^  dr  g  arg  t0  b 

a"mPSd  ^jftS'thVn^^S^SS.'i'S  f-  a  school  year  should  be  thus  occupied, 
"  "tHorwS-S  Sides  woodwork,  forging  and  machine  work,  two  hours  of  laboratory 
instruction  being  counted  ..one  ^  of  reason.  rf  High  SchoolS)  is  given 

Domestic  Science.— This  subject,  as      j  accomplished.  .     . 

full  scholastic  year. 

High  School  Certificates 

matriculation.  ,      number  of  weeks  spent  on  it,  the 

The  desired  data  for  each  su J ect  ar ^nu  ^  text.book  used.     In 

number  of  recitations  per  week    the  stand n :  att        ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^ 

many  cases  other  information  such  ^.the^"c£      ked  for.    The  more  complete  the 

dzs2£%£3&  ?  14 ?  ?nk  ,orms  for  thKe  certifica,es 

WiU  fejEStfS  *c\pRtf  r;icf  o7'cefrt£es;  un.ess  4.  foregoing  facts  are 
stated  on  them.  .  University  Hall  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Sep- 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 
Students  who  have  completed  one .o; ^  years  of  ^-work  m^ 
colleges,  and  who  bring  sat ^^ThtT^c^l     The  certificates  should 
receive  credit  for  the  work  which  they  have  ace      V 

embrace  the  high  school  or  P^f^c  ^es  w  l  be  examined  "  ^  ^  f°r 
Those  who  do  not  come  from  other  college    ™  ificates  for  the  same. 

which  they  may  ask  credit,  ^jH*g£™gEl  without  a  personal  interview^ 
The  amount  of  such  credit  cannot  usually  b    de i  ^.^  are  ^ 

The  scholastic  attainments  of  each  applicant  i  determine  the  work 

with  our  own  standards  of  ^Wst  gf         In  "o  ^e  is  a  promise  made  that  an 
Sant  Sf  i&'S'iSS  -S£«  ^at  he  has  enjoyed  in  the  button 

ta<ffi«  work £e  .  another  school  ^^&$*^& 
modified  if  the  work  w^h  th  ^ ep^  >     0        ^  ^  ^^ 
student  covers  practically  the  same  grounu 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Before  receiving  a  Bachelor's  ^*<^&&£3££2% 

Xe-  l^rKl SSli'-  -  -  -  *  *- 
Fifteen  recitations  a  week,  01  their  ^ equivai em  ,  R  one  recitation  a 

-JlSffi  :^afbe  3SJK  -  ~  of  Pr,ysica>  training.    One 


/  count  life  just  a  stuff  to  try  the  soul's  strength  on. — Browning 

hour  of  credit  is  given  for  each  of  the  four  semesters  of  physical  training,  just  as  for 
one  recitation  a  week  throughout  a  semester.  Students  are  strongly  advised  to  take 
physical  training  in  their  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  in  addition  to  15  hours  of 
recitation  per  week.  Since  there  are  two  semesters  in  the  college  year,  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores  would  thus  earn  32  credit  hours  in  each  of  these  years.  Then  they  may 
obtain  30  hours  of  credit  in  each  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  course,  receiving  thus 
a  total  of  124  credit  hours  for  graduation.  Graduates  in  1916  and  thereafter  will 
be  required  to  have  128  hours  to  their  credit,  no  more  than  four  of  which  shall  be 
in  physical  training. 

A  major  in  any  subject  (like  Latin  or  Mathematics)  embraces  25  "hours"  of 
work  in  that  subject  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  5  recitations  a  week  for  two  and  a 
half  school  years,  or  five  semesters. 

A  minor  in  any  subject  similarly  embraces  15  "hours"  of  work  in  that  subject, 
and  is  equivalent  to  5  recitations  a  week  for  one  and  a  half  school  years,  or  three 
semesters. 

In  selecting  minors,  a  student  would  do  well  to  consult  the  professor  in  charge  of 
his  major. 

The  Collegiate  studies  are  divided  into  the  following  six  groups: 
I.     The  Group  of  Classics,  including  the  subjects  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
II.     The  Group  of  History  and  Sociology,  including  the  subjects  of  History  and 
Government,  Economics  and  Sociology,  Efficiency,  Archaeology  and  Ethnology. 

III.  The  Group  of  Letters,  including  the  subjects  of  English  Bible,  English,  Ger- 
man, Library  Science,  Public  Speaking,  Romance  Languages  and  Russian. 

IV.  The  Group  of  Mathematics,  including  the  subjects  of  Mathematics  and  Mechan- 
ics, as  well  as  Mathematical  courses  in  Astronomy. 

V.     The  Group  of  Philosophy,  including  the  subjects  of  Education,  Philosophy,  and 
Psychology. 
VI.     The  Group  of  Science,  including  the  subjects  of  Astronomy,  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Geology,  Physics,  and  Zoology.     Courses  in  Mechanics  may  be  counted  under 
Physics. 
For  securing  the  degree  of  A.B.  it  is  necessary  that  a  major  of  25  hours  be  ob- 
tained in  some  one  of  the  subjects  included  in  one  Group,  except  in  cases  mentioned 
below  under  (a)  and  (b).    The  student  must  also  obtain  two  minors  of  15  hours  each. 
A  minor,  like  a  major,  is  restricted  to  one  subject,  except  in  cases  mentioned  below, 
under  (a)  and  (b).    The  entire  combination  of  a  major  and  two  minors  must  not  be 
chosen  from  one  Group,  but  one  minor  may  be  in  the  same  Group  as  the  Major.     Both 
minors  may  be  in  the  same  Group,  provided  that  the  major  is  not  in  that  Group. 

A  major  or  minor  is  ordinarily  restricted  to  one  of  the  subjects  in  a  Group,  but 
the  following  combinations  are  allowed: 

(a)  In  the  Group  of  Classics,  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  combined  in  any  pro- 
portions for  a  major,  or  for  a  minor. 

In  the  Group  of  History  and  Sociology  any  of  the  subjects  may  be  combined,  in 
any  proportions,  for  a  major,  or  for  a  minor.  This  is  also  allowed  in  the  Group  of 
Philosophy. 

(b)  In  the  Group  of  Science  a  combination  may  be  made  of  Botany,  Geology 
and  Zoology,  in  any  proportions,  for  a  major  or  a  minor. 

Similarly,  mathematical  courses  in  Astronomy  may  be  counted  as  parts  of  a 
major  or  minor  in  Mathematics;  courses  in  Mechanics  may  be  counted  in  Physics  or 
Mathematics. 

A  major  and  two  minors  constitute  nearly  half  the  collegiate  course.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  course  is  wholly  elective,  except  that  the  following  studies — if  not 
already  obtained  as  parts  of  a  major  or  minor — must  be  taken: 

Mathematics — 8  hours,  3  of  which  must  be  Course  I. 

English — 10  hours,  4  of  which  must  be  in  Composition. 

A  Modern  Language — 10  hours. 

A  Natural  Science — 10  hours. 

American  History — 3  hours;  U.  S.  Government — 3  hours;  Economics — 3  hours. 


Man  himself  is  the  crowning  wonder  of  creation.-Gladstone 

summer  schools,  and  has  earned  in  it  at  1-st  tbrty  hours  of  cred  t  ^ 

.hi^^at^^  "^S^^^^^ 
?n  ^1^^^^^^^  preyed  before 

M^S^ZSi^^  be  settled  by  each  candidate  before  hrs  dmloma  . 

^'Whe^a'student  is  excused  from  attendance  upon  the  exercises  of  Commencement 
evening   tLuLal  refund  on  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  will  not  be  made. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

oJTh'ese letters  Quotes  the  number  of  the  semester  in  which  the  course  „  taught. 

Archaeology  and  Ethnology 

The  subjects  offered  in  this  dep ardent  are >J^$Z£££X^££* 
evolution.  The  first  is  a  study  of  origins.  It  ^^^^  revealed  through  archaic  evi- 
institutions,  and  the  ^^^^^^^1^^^^  characteristics  which  deter- 
dences.     The  second  includes  a  study  ot  those ?*P™1  de   am         masses  of  men  living 

language,  and  his  means  of  defense.     3  hours. 0''c  «f  ii'fV  of' early  man,  his  habitations, 
%  hours ,""•■■  i '  'V  Loi-iVr  «ripnrp<?  is  examined,  and  followed  from 

comparison  of  races  with  races.     3  hours 

Astronomy 

The  courses  offered  in  the  subject  olA^^^^^^^^J^  ^yond 
but  Course  ,  may  be  taken  by  students  whose  m    hema     a    — ^  ^  ^ 

Plane   Geometry.  _  A   knowledge   o     Solid   GeorneUy   w  ced  Descriptive  Astronomy 

S^'JS-S!.^  -  — satisfactory  *■"  courses  wlU 

bC  "Srses  i,  6,  8,  »  and  x3  involve  obse  ^^^"rkThenTvefit  is  possible;   this  is  duly 
It  is  customary  to  have  students  do  ongma  n^J^ZZS,ecUPL,  planetary  transits 
published  in  astronomical  journals.     Such  ^"^J  "J^  any  of  the  courses.    The  work  done 
and  meteoric  displays  may  be  observed  by  students  pursuing !     J       acc  and  utility  to  be  a 

in  connection  with  Courses  4-.6.  J3,  H>  15  ana  it> 


The  sky  is  full  of  tokens  luliich  speak  to  the  intelligent. — Hugh  Miller 

twenty-inch  equatorial  refractor.  Very  few  undergraduate  students  become  sufficiently  pro- 
ficient to  employ  this  instrument  for  original  research,  but  those  pursuing  graduate  courses  may 
make  observations  with  it  throughout  the  calendar  year. 

Courses  3-16  may  be  taken  as  graduate  work  by  those  who  have  not  previously  had  them 
or  their  equivalents.  Further  graduate  instruction,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  is  given  in 
the  domain  of  practical  instrumental  astronomy,  and  the  determination  of  the  orbits  of  planets, 
comets  and  double  stars. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  make  Astronomy  a  major  or  minor  is  permitted  to  count — as  part 
of  his  work — courses  in  Advanced  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  and  Analytic  Mechanics, 
since  these  courses  are  given  largely  because  of  their  applications  to  Astronomy. 

1.  Elements  of  Descriptive  Astronomy:  Howe's  Elements,  or  an  equivalent.     This  course  is 

prerequisite  to  all  the  others  in  Astronomy.     3  hours So  I 

2.  Advanced  Descriptive  Astronomy:  Young's  Manual  of  Astronomy  is  used  as  a  text-book. 

5   hours So   II 

3.  Elementary  Mathematical  Astronomy:  Barlow  &  Bryan's  work  is  the  basis  of  instruction. 

Plane  Analytic  Geometry  is  prerequisite.     3  hours J   I 

4.  Astronomical   Phenomena:  simple  problems,  occultations,   eclipses,   and   other   phenomena; 

use  of  the  Nautical  Almanac.     Spherical  Trigonometry  is  prerequisite.     3  hours... J  II 

5.  Method   of  Least  Squares:   an   elementary  treatment  of   the   subject,   with   applications   to 

astronomical  problems.     Integral  Calculus  is  prerequisite.     3  hours J  II 

6.  Elementary  Practical  Astronomy:  use  of  the  solar  transit,  sextant,  meridian  transit,  equa- 

torial, and  filar  micrometer.     5  hours S  I 

7.  History  of  Astronomy:  the  growth  of  astronomical  science  from  the  earliest  ages;   essays 

are  written  upon  special  themes.     3  hours S  II 

8.  Geodetic  Astronomy:  determination  of  time,  latitude  and  azimuth  by  astronomical  observa- 

tions.    3  hours SI 

9.  Geodesy:  precise  triangulation,   leveling,   spherical    and   spheroidal   geodesy,   geodetic  co- 

ordinates and  projections,  figure  of  the  earth.     3  hours S  II 

10.     Nautical  Astronomy:  plane  sailing,  middle  latitude  sailing,  latitude,  longitude,  and  time  at 

sea.     2  hours S  II 

ii.     Time-Determination:  approximate  and  refined  methods  of  determining  clock-errors;  stan- 
dard time.     2  hours S  I 

12.  Instrumental  Errors:  a  special  study  of  various  errors  of  specific  instruments.     2  hours. S  II 

13.  The  Equatorial:  uses  of  the  instrument  and  of  the  filar  position  micrometer.     3  hours.  ..SI 

14.  Elliptic  Orbits:  elementary  theory  of  the  orbits  of  planets  and  double  stars;  computation  of 

an  ephemeris  of  an  asteroid.     5  hours SI 

15.  Parabolic  Orbits:  their  determination  from  three  complete  observations.     5  hours S  II 

16.  Orbit  Computations:  computation  of  a  preliminary  orbit  from  three  observations,  without 

assumption  as  to  the  eccentricity.     5  hours S  II 


Botany  or  Phytology 

The  following  courses  in  Botany,  except  1  and  2,  presuppose  the  completion  of  such  ele- 
mentary courses  in  this  subject  as  are  usually  given  in  the  best  high  schools.  A  student  who 
has  not  taken  this  prerequisite  work,  but  can  show  by  examination  or  otherwise  his  fitness  to 
take  up  the  advanced  work,  will  be  permitted  to  attempt  it.  These  elementary  courses  aim  to 
make  clear  the  general  scope  of  the  subject-matter,  and  to  teach  its  subdivisions  and  relations 
to  the  kindred  sciences  of  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Thus  they  prepare  the  student  for  higher 
and  more  specialized  work  in  Botany,  which  will  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  scientific  or  pro- 
fessional life.    Laboratory  fees  are  charged  for  these  courses. 

1.  Biology:  this  course  is  intended  for  students  in  the  college  who  have  had  no  Zoology  or 

Phytology  or  only  a  very  limited  course  in  the  same F  or  So 

2.  Biology:  a  continuation  of  course  1 F  or  So 

3.  General  Botany:  the  work  begins  with  the  simplest  forms,  working  up  to  the  more  special- 

ized plants.  The  work  of  the  first  semester  deals  with  the  morphology,  physiology  and 
structure,  while  the  second  takes  up  the  general  geography  and  ecolegy.  These  courses 
include  laboratory  work,  as  well  as  text-book,  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2.     5  hours.  .F  or  So  I 

4.  General  Botany,  continued.     5  hours F  or  So  II 

5.  Histology:  this  course   deals  with  the  tissues   of  the   plant,   their  location    and   functions, 

physiologically  considered.     5  hours So  or  J  I 

6.  Ecological  Botany:  a  study  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  organs  of  plants,  with 

reference  to  their  functions.     3  hours So  or  J  II 

7.  Physiological  Botany:  a  detailed  study  of  the  principal  phenomena  of  nutrition,  respiration, 

growth,  irritability,  and  reproduction  in  plants.     5  hours J  I 

8.  Fungi:   their    special    morphology,    physiology    and    reproduction    taken    up    and    carefully 

worked  out  from  the  plants  themselves,  from  mounted  specimens  and  slides.  Courses 
1  and  2  are  prerequisite.     3  hours J  II 

9.  General  Bacteriology:  relation  of  bacteria  to  putrefaction,  fermentation  and  disease;  con- 

tamination of  water  and  food.     3  hours J  or  S  I 


12. 

13- 


Education  is  a  possession  of  which  ,nan  can  not  be  robbed. -Mender 

Advanced  Botany:  a  comparative  s.dy  of  Jta-j-J^  ~ .  '^  ^^jSTsU 

families  of  plants.     Courses  i  f^  2  are  prerequisite      3  ^  surf         and 

^s^^^^  locations  and  Hmitatlons- 

EC0E  «JT«  W^  of^mie  value.     5  hours. 
Nature  Study:  see  same  course  under  Zoology. 
All  courses  in  Botany  include  laboratory  work. 


Chemistry 


The  Chemical  Department  now  occupies  its  °^«£r'£^^ 

S^pS^  ~*  ^  theSC  SUb" 

JeCtS'The  Chemistry  occupies  the  upper  ^^]^ ^^^^^ 
It  has  two   lecture   rooms   and   a   quiz   room,  three  large   '  Thgre    are    also    special 

qualitative    analysis,    organic   chemistry    and    quanua uv«    an    y        ^  ^   mi  and 

laboratories   for   cement   and   oil   testing,   for   electtolysw,  roQm  .g  central       loca  ed 

polariscope  and  for  photographic  work.     The a  ^Pe^n-  or  fe/aPs  yaccessible  a8  possible  to  the 
between  the  qualitative  ^d  quantitative    aboratones  so  as  to   ^^  .q  „y 

students.     A  room  is  set  "ide  for  library  purposes  ana  ^  ^  m&]n         k  room)  the 

kept  here  where  they  are  immediately  f l  Ja°°'   /"^J.    in  ton  lots  can  be  treated. 
assay  laboratory,  and  the  test.ng  laboratory  whe re  ores   ett  ^  synth    k 

The  equipment  contains  every  tbmg  necessary  for  thorough^ wo  ^  t 

chemistry  and  for  original  work  in  these  lines     T^Jec™        om  P  g  ^^  and     ,  ^ 

lecture  tables  and  all  necessary  aPP^atus*fP  t^le  eau  pment  of  the  Department  is, strictly 
tereopticon  lanterns  and  dark  ™^™'t££e  $ ?£.?  kind  of  chemical  work  is  being 
first  class  and  modern  and  is  ample  for  all  purposes. 

done  constantly  in  the  laboratories.  *•  „  :n  rh^mistrv    desire  to  take  up  the 

Many  students  who  enter h  college  without ^seP-Pa-tion  in  Chemistry de^      ^  ^^ 
study  of  this  subject.     For  ™ch  students.  Courses  1  and  2         ^^  ^^ 
cover  elementary  Chemistry,  and  are  P'eParat°r> ">  secured  in  the  ordinary  high 

Students  who  have  such  a  knowledge  of  Chemi * as  may  be  ^  „ 

school  during  a  year's  study,  may  commence  ^  coUege J  ^     rf  ^^  chemistry 

divided  into  two  parts     Two  hours  per  week  are  «lev<,  d      and   the   application  of 

including  its   laws   and   theories    the  elements   ana   tne  1 f     .  qualitative    analysis. 

Chemistfy   to   the   industrial   world.     Three   hours    a   week   ar     gv  i  ^  of  j 

Thi^portion  of  the  work  is  strictly  ^Tf>w™£™* except  that,  in  Course  4,  quantitative 
of  complex  mixtures.     Course  3  »  continued  into  Course  4,  e^  P  &  ^  ^  .„  Analytl. 

analysis  takes  the  place  of  qualitative.     1 ne  iw ■         chemistry. 
cal  Chemistry,  and  also  cover  the  field  of  ^^J^™,5^^^  and  special  opportunities 

The  department  is  very  anxious  to  encourage  original  researcn, 
will  be  given  any  one  qualified  to  do  advanced _wor •  t  cQurses 

Laboratory  fees,  to  cover  the  cost  of  mat erial  u «d,  > £  c™«£  Chemistry.    This 

*■     &iSaSS^3^  their Watory  course. 

c   Hours    * v.  r    11 

a.  General  Chemistry:  a  continuation  of  Course ,i.  5  fows. .  ■  —  —  'mixtur'es.  Two  hours 
3.     Qualitative  Analysis :  a  laboratory  cours in th ■  «aJyg«  °*    j  c|emistry.    5  hours. . . . .  .F  I 

a  week  will  be  devoted  to  the  stu ^ff* Sntary  quantitative  analysis  which  offers 

4    *"^fiT!£K^^  c—  '  is.p:e"qUFS1n 

,  OrEli5c  Chemis^y :"  a  s^udy  of  the  'compounds  of  ^  especially  the  aliphatic  compound, 
5<     0rgCctu^:  reci/ations  and  laboratory  wort     5  ^Vern^s  work  however,  deals  with 

6      Organic  Chemistry:  a  continuation  of  Courses-     missem     So  or  J  II 

the  aromatic  compounds.     3  hours. . ...  ••  •  •  •  •■  7  * "       titative  determination  of  organic 

ores,  coal,  oil,  gases,  cement  and  water      Course :  4.      *        *       covering  the   analysis. of 
5  hours • 


z\ 


The  second,  sober  thought  of  the  people  is  seldom  wrong. — Martin  Fan  Buren 

10.  Physiological  Chemistry:  a  study  of  foods  and  their  digestion,  the  different  tissues  of  the 

body  and  the  chemical  changes  in  the  life  processes  of  the  body.  Course  5  and  also  a 
knowledge  of  physiology  are  prerequisite.     3  hours So  or  J  II 

11.  Industrial    Chemistry:    a    study    of    the    chemistry    of    various    manufacturing    processes. 

2  hours F  or  So  II 

12.  Physical  Chemistry:  lectures  and  recitations.     3  hours J  or  S  I 

13.  Stoichiometry:  a  course  in  chemical  arithmetic  which  covers  the  various  kinds  of  chemical 

computations.  It  is  largely  a  problem  course  and  includes  practice  in  the  use  of  the 
slide-rule.      1    hour II 

14.  Sanitary  and  Household  Chemistry:  a  course  is  offered  in  the  applications  of  Chemistry  to 

sanitation,  hygiene,  cooking,  etc.     3  hours II 

15.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  prerequisite  Course  6.     2  hours J  I 

16.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  prerequisite  Course  15.     2  hours J  II 

17.  Original  Research  in  Organic  or  Quantitative  Chemistry.     5  hours J  or  S  I 

18.  Course  17,  continued.     5  hours J  or  S  II 

Economics  and  Sociology 

Economics  is  the  science  of  which  business  is  the  art.  Of  all  the  social  sciences,  its  field 
is  the  oldest,  the  best  worked  and  the  most  fruitful.  Its  growing  concreteness  and  the  practical 
nature  of  its  subject-matter  render  it  equally  valuable  as  a  training  for  citizenship  and  as  a 
preparation  for  active  business.  The  following  courses  are  intended  to  give  the  student  an 
insight  into  the  industrial  evolution  of  society  and  an  appreciation  of  the  economic  problems  of 
the  present  day. 

Courses  1  and  2  should  be  taken  consecutively.  Together,  they  are  planned  to  give  a 
preliminary  view  of  the  whole  field  of  Economics  and  to  afford  the  essential  foundations  for 
further  intensive  study. 

ECONOMICS— For  Undergraduates 

1.  Economics:  an  introductory  course  giving  the  basic  principles  of  Economics;  the  nature  and 

laws  of  human  wants,  utility,  wealth,  value,  price;  economic  production,  labor,  organ- 
ization of  industry;  money,  credit,  banking,  commercial  crises  and  international  trade. 
All  students  who  expect  to  major  in  Economics  should  elect  this  course  in  their  Sopho- 
more year.     It  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  more  specialized  subjects.     3  hours So  I 

2.  Distribution:  a  continuation  of  Course  1,  dealing  with  the  most  vital  economic  problems  of 

the  day:  capital,  investment,  interest,  land,  rent,  agricultural  problems,  questions  of 
population,  work  and  wages,  business  organization  and  profits,  railroads,  socialism  and 
taxation.    3  hours So  II 

3.  Commercial  Geography:  natural  conditions  affecting  commerce,  transportation,   sources  of 

raw  products,  commercial  routes,  manufactures  of  various  countries,  colonial  commerce, 
resources  of  China,  Japan,  South  America;  relation  of  geography  to  history  and  com- 
merce; special  study  of  Colorado  and  local  industries.     2  hours So  I 

4.  Economic  History:  a  sketch  of  the  industrial  and  social  history  of  England,  with  emphasis 

upon  the  industrial  revolution  and  factory  legislation,  followed  by  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  economic  history  of  the  United  States;  colonial  industries;  the  westward  move- 
ment; agriculture,  slavery,  immigration,  land  speculation,  manufacturing,  transporta- 
tion, money,  banking,  tariff  history,  industrial  aspects  of  war  and  peace,  natural  re- 
sources, economic  beginnings  of  the  West.     2  hours So  II 

5.  History  of  Commerce:  economic  geography,   economic  interpretation  of  history,  commerce 

of  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Crusades,  the  Italian  cities,  the  Hanseatic  League,  commerce 
of  Portugal,  Holland  and  England,  the  industrial  revolution,  free  trade,  industrial 
development  of  the  United  States.     2  hours So  or  J  I 

6.  Transportation:  general  principles  and  history  of  transportation  by  land  and  water,  rail- 

ways in  Europe  and  America,  freight  and  passenger  rates,  discrimination,  railway 
commissions,  governmental  ownership,  recent  legislation.     2  hours So  or  J  II 

7.  The  Corporation  and  Trust  Problem:  an  analytic  study  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  modern 

industrial  organization;  causes  and  classification  of  monopolies;  purposes  and  extent  of 
concentration;  evils  and  proposed  remedies,  as  illustrated  by  concrete  examples,  cor- 
poration laws  of  our  own  and  other  countries;  the  franchise  problem  and  municipal 

monopolies.     2  hours J   I 

S.  Corporation  Finance:  a  study  of  corporations  from  a  business  view  point;  promotion, 
organization  and  management,  legal  status,  where  and  how  to  incorporate;  stock  and 
corporate  funds,  underwriting,  consolidations,  reorganizations,  insolvency  and  receiver- 
ships, powers  and  duties  of  officers;  earnings,  expenses,  dividends  and  surplus;  methods 
of  manipulation.     2  hours J   II 
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0n<?  0/  /A?  probable  signs  oj  «»</ 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates 

a     a,  nf  value  and  media  of  exchange; 

systems   01    taxation    «i  _ 

?„  „™nce  for  the  wage  earners,  relanon i  of  the  *  _  factory  acts, 

production.     3  hours ' '  rr:ticaily  the  economic  organization  ot 

and  teaching  of  Economics.     3  hours 

SOCIOLOGY— For   Undergraduates 

nt  the  theory  of  society, 

and  divorce,  eugenics,  ch  id _  wen       >  d  occupational  diseases,  ™nta  ^ 

cy0»^ 

«™i  AT K 'Serol^a?  .i.e.    3  ho... , 


17- 
18. 


U,  GraduMi  and  \JUtr,rai<iaM 


tor  uraauuics  "■•-  - 

•     t  r  •  methods  of  collecting, 

^S'of  ^Stl^r^A^^  Denve/  an,  ™,Ti 
societies;    training   ot    social    v» 


3  hours 

26 


Culture  makes  all  men  gentle. — Menander 

22.  Criminals  and  Delinquents:  the  principles  of  criminal  anthropology,  criminal  sociology  and 

penology;  causes  of  crime  and  classification  of  criminals,  nature  and  extent  of  crime  in 
the  United  States;  criminal  law  and  procedure;  police,  jails,  prisons  and  reformatories; 
emphasis  upon  reformers  and  better  methods,  such  as  the  juvenile  court,  industrial 
school,  parole,  indeterminate  sentence,  prison  labor,  the  honor  system  and  better  prison 
management.     3  hours J_  II 

23.  Oriental  Sociology:  a  sociological  study  of  China,  Japan  and  the  Far  East  as  illustrating 

dynamic  and  static  social  forces.  Special  emphasis  upon  the  causes  and  results  of 
recent  social  changes.     2  hours J  or  S  I 

24.  Race   Problems:   the   negro   in   the    United   States;    his   distribution,    progress    and    special 

problems;  the  American  Indian,  the  Asiatic  and  the  new  problems  of  immigration  and 
assimilation  will  be  presented  historically,  descriptively  and  critically  with  the  purpose 
of  viewing  it  from  every  possible  standpoint.     2  hours J  or  S  II 

25.  Social  Legislation:  a  study  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  social  gains  through  legis- 

lation ;  recent  experiments  in  state  socialism  in  Europe,  England  and  the  British 
Colonies.  Old  age  pensions,  compulsory  insurance,  workingmen's  compensation,  mini- 
mum wage  and  state  settlement  of  labor  disputes;  public  ownership,  state  aid  to  farmers 
and  laborers;  new  forms  of  taxation.     2  hours SI 

26.  Eugenics:  heredity  and  environment  studied  with  direct  reference  to  man  and  the  betterment 

of  the  race.  The  various  theories  of  variation,  mutation,  dominance,  reversion,  and 
inheritance  of  physical  and  intellectual  characteristics  will  be  critically  studied,  to- 
gether with  the  rapidly  developing  literature  of  the  vital  and  absorbing  science  of 
human  conservation.    2  hours . 

27.  History  of  Social  Thought:  this  course  will  attempt  to  trace  the  rise  and  growth  of  social 

philosophy  from  Auguste  Compte  to  the  present  time,  showing  the  best  contributions  of 
each  country,  period  and  author  to  our  knowledge  of  sociology.     2  hours S  II 

Education 

To  secure  the  best  results  in  this  department,  it  is  imperative  to  keep  the  theoretical  in 
close  touch  with  practical  conditions.  To  this  end,  the  department  has  made  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  practical  workings  of  the  public  schools  of  Denver  and  similar  cities. 

Inasmuch  aft  Education  is  not  an  unmixed  science,  but  has  its  foundations  in  other  sciences, 
it  requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  human  thought,  with  the  principles  of  psychology, 
ethics  and  philosophy,  to  secure  the  best  comprehension  of  the  methods  and  results  of  modern 
pedagogy,  and  of  the  ultimate  ends  of  education.  It  is  advisable  that  some  of  these  courses 
accompany  the  work  in  education. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  Education.  Courses  4,  7,  8  and  9  are  open  only  to 
students  who  have  had  previous  preparation  in  either  psychology  or  pedagogy: 

1.  Child   Study:  Tanner's   "The    Child."     This   course   is   supplementary   to    the   eourses    in 

systematic  and  applied  psychology.  It  aims  to  present  the  facts  of  childhood  and  the 
nature  and  development  of  early  soul-life,  so  far  as  they  have  been  scientifically  deter- 
mined. It  seeks  to  awaken  a  proper  attitude  of  mind  for  observation  and  experimenta- 
tion, and  to  furnish  a  basis  for  testing  theories  concerning  the  child's  mind.  2  hours. 
F  or  So  I 

2.  History  of  Education:  Davidson's  "History  of  Education."     This  course  traces  the  formal 

development  of  education,  and  makes  clear  its  connection  with  civilization  and  religion. 
From  time  to  time  individual  students  are  called  upon  to  make  special  research  into 
the  lives  and  characters  of  representatives  in  education,  and  to  report  their  results  in 
class.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  extensive  use  is  made  of  Munroe's  "Educational 
Ideal,"  and  extracts  from  the  chief  works  to  which  he  refers  are  read  and  discussed. 
3  hours So  or  J  I 

3.  History  of  Education:  this  is  a  continuation  of  Course  2.     Chief  attention  is  paid  to  educa- 

tion in  the  United  States.     2  hours So  or  J  II 

4.  Modern  Methods  and  their  Psychological  Foundation:  this  is  a  special  and  practical  study 

of  late  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches,  their  relation  to  the  development  of 
the  mind,  and  the  selection  of  proper  material.  With  our  vast_  accumulation  of  facts 
and  details  in  all  the  different  sciences,  the  fundamental  question  is  the  selection  of 
material  suitable  to  the  development  of  the  child.  Especially  is  this  true  of  science 
teaching  in  the  grades,  where  the  accumulation  and  sifting  of  Nature  Study  material 
has  been  a  leading  pedagogical  problem.  This  course  will  familiarize  the  student  with 
the  best  results  of  these  investigations.     3  hours So  or  J  I 

5.  Application  of  Psychology  and  Evolution  to  Education:  Spencer's  "Education,"  with  addi- 

tional reading  and  essays.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  scientific  phase  of  education, 
and  to  view  it  from  the  standpoint  of  biology  and  the  ends  of  evolution.  The  class 
studies  the  plasticity  and  development  of  the  child  in  relation  to  his  environment,  and 
considers  the  educational  value  of  different  lines  of  knowledge  and  the  end  to  be 
desired.     2  hours So  or  J  II 

6.  Methods  of  Teaching  and  Management:  Strayer's  "Course  in  the  Teaching  Process."     This 

course  must  be  taken  by  all  applicants  for  Practice  Teaching.     2  hours J  or  S  I 
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7.  p„b,™.  of  Edu«,do„:  *b  i.  *. r.  -x«sidrrpS^^dTr«s5 

?£  'ir^indu'derrU'^S   S%%..d   ««»  of  -    5  *- 

J  or  S  II 

g.     Course  7  continued.     5  hours  ■•■'■••  'j  'w ""  'i " " ' '  j ' ' .' ',  • ' ' '""  '     traces  the  struggle  of  the 
o     Relations  of  Physical,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Health,  this  roursetra  rf  ^^ 

9'     ^   race  for  health  from  the  "*?n%™f™£££™h£\£in  the  largest  sense   are 
remedies.    All  the  modern  tenjencl"J"  P^oolhyriene,  public  sanitation,  eugenics 

Td  ^  £1££Xrg3Z^^^ is  the  first  aim  of.  t  e0drTi 

10.    Pract  TeXi  '^course  Ys  given  only  »  Seniors  and  rehires  the  stud^ts'  «uire 
afternoon 

English 

Sfud.n.a   are   ad.Ued    «*«   d«.«ti»g  .4.    «*"-*- ™  ^.STlS 

(Cour.e,  a,  and  30),  inasmuch  as  .hi.  work  ,.  fnndarnen.al  and  wll 

C°Uri  Co„ts«,  a  aod  .a  „  r^.ed  o,  a.,  -£•-'-  <$£  tf£  £*££  J'e/sS 

of  English  are  required  for  graduation.     "««  inust  m  may,  if  approved  by  this  depart- 

Certain  courses  in  Greek,  History   Latin  and  Publi g"^^  ho^s  thus  taken  must  no 
ment  be  counted  toward  a  major  in  English    but  jne  »  ial  examlnatlons,  ora 

^i^^Z^^^^^     ^   aimi  to   assure  certain   important 

qualiSons  Tutside  the  line  of  regular  college  courses.  p  j 

1      Survey  of  Contemporary  Literature.     2  hours ■  ■  — F  n 

2.     History  of  English  Literature.     2  hours •••■    .So 

1.     Spencer.     2  hours ■ Soil 

4.     Milton  and  his  Age.    3  hours ••••• Sol 

\      History  of  the  English  Language.     2  hours Soil 

6  A  Study  of  the  Epic.     3  hours ; So  I 

7  Carlyle  and  Ruskin.     2  hours... Soil 

8  Wordsworth  and  his  Time.     3  hours j  0r  SI 

91     ?Lde  FloSuShbg  S*  Rroemanche0and  Chaucer.'  '  2  hou^ \\\\p\ ^ 

\°;  ?£    NrteScentury  (Imagination  in  Literature).     5  hours. . . ,  ■ ■  ■• • • • ■  •  ■  ■ ; -J  of      „ 

\z      The  Principles  of  Criticism  and  Technique  of  A  erse.     5  hours.    j  or  S  I 

i3.     The  Essayists.    4  hours..... J  or  S  II 

14  The  Rise  of  the  Novel.     4  hours J  or  SI 

15  Irish  Literature.     4  hours . J  or  S  II 

16  Masterpieces  of  Literature.     4  hours j  0r  SI 

17.     Russian  Literature.     4  hours J  or  S  11 

!8      The  Modern  Drama.     4  hours J  or  S 

19.  Anglo-Saxon.     3  hours .  •  •  •  ■  •  ■  ;•:••'■ '/. J  or  S  U 

20.  Anglo-Saxon   (Course  x9  continued        3  hou J---^ So  I 

21.  Shakespeare.     Comedies  and  Historical  nays.     3 

Open  to  all  except  Freshmen.  Soil 

22      Shakespeare  (Course  21  continued).     3  hours ■■•    j  or  S  j 

23.     Shakespeare.     Tragedies.     3  hours   . . •  •  •  •    J  or  S  II 

*  J     ?SfSSSL  &K  BS^UK^  Old  Testament.     2  hours I 

Open  to  all  students.  II 

t     Tr^gfish^l;  UtSure:  •  -Studies-in  the" New  Testament.     2  hours 

Open  to  all  students.  II 

28.  Course  27   continued,     a   hours ■••■■ F  I 

29.  Practical  Compos  tion      required.     »  hours F  II 

,0      Practical  Composition    (required).     2  hours t 

\x.     English  for  Engineers.     1  hour 

Open  to  all  students.  .  ,  11 

,,  ,*&  tocj^ssznzs&Sijxz-iii^  *«  «•"-  , 

...    Advanced  Compoai.ion.    A^™"''™";,  *  Sin'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. •" 

36.  Advanced  Composition.     Short  Story  W  3  II 

37.  Advanced  Composition.     Short  btory  wnung      j 
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Nobody  outgrows  Scripture;  the  book  widens  and  deepens  with  our  years. — Spurgeon 

Efficiency 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  two  fold  and  may  be  stated  as,  first,  the  training  of  students 
under  the  principles  and  rules  of  Scientific  Management  in  order  that  in  after  life  they  may 
have  the  advantage  of  habits  of  efficiency,  and  second,  preparation  in  a  broad  groundwork  of 
Efficiency,  leading  to  the  technical  courses  offered  in  Engineering  Schools,  for  those  students  who 
wish  to  follow  the  profession  of  Efficiency  Engineering. 

The  courses  will  be  credited  in  the  English  Department.  Certain  of  them  may  be  recog- 
nized for  majors  in  Education,  Economics  and  Mathematics  at  the  discretion  of  the  professors 
in  charge  of  those  departments. 

English  Composition,  Courses  29  and  39,  are  prerequisite. 

1.  Principles  of  Efficiency.     3  hours So  I 

2.  Student  Efficiency.     3   hours So  II 

3.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Study.     3  hours J  or  S  I 

4.  Training  and  Initiative.     3  hours J  or  S  II 

5.  Efficiency  Records.     3  hours J  or  S  I 

6.  Advanced  Efficiency.     3  hours J  or  S  II 

7.  Municipal   Efficiency.     3    hours II 

English  Bible  and  Religion 

The  increasing  desire  to  study  the  world-influencing  Scriptures  of  Jew  and  Christian  as 
open-mindedly,  intensely,  and  scientifically  as  the  college  world  considers  all  other  phenomena, 
demands  that  courses  in  the  same,  as  well  as  in  the  subject  of  Religion  in  general,  shall  be 
offered. 

Courses  are  therefore  provided  for  the  general  student,  as  well  as  for  those  designing  to 
make  the  Bible  their  special  field.  All  are  advised  to  enter  upon  these  courses  in  about  the 
order  in  which  they  stand,  as  each  prepares  the  way  for  the  intelligent  and  profitable  compre- 
hension of  that  which  follows.  Freshmen  having  the  slightest  anticipation  of  ever  taking  any 
of  them,  should  early  elect  those  scheduled  for  them. 

The  English  Courses  25-28  are  for  college  students  of  any  class. 

1.  The  Lineage  of  the  English  Bible:  lectures,  with  the  use  of  Smyth's  "How  We  Got  Our 

Bible,"  and  his  "The  Old  Documents  and  the  New  Bible,"  with  copious  reading  in 
Moulton's  Modern  Reader's  Bible.  2  hours.  Practically  prerequisite  for  all  courses 
except  25-28.    Repeated  during  the  second  semester.     Valid  as  English .F  I 

2.  Course  1  continued.     Lectures,  with  the  use  of  Smyth's  "How  God  Inspired  the  Bible"; 

with  copious  reading  in  Moulton's  Modern  Reader's  Bible.     2  hours F  II 

3.  The  Life  of  Jesus:  text-books,  Stevens  and  Burton's  "Harmony  of  the  Gospels,"  with  Burton 

and  Matthews's  "Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ."  Each  student  prepares 
and  writes  his  own  Life  of  Jesus.     3  hours F  I 

4.  Course  3  concluded.     3  hours F  II 

5.  The  Apostolic  Age:  text-book,  Gilbert's  "Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age";  together  with 

the  constant  use  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  American  Standard  Revision.  2  hours. 
All  preceding  courses  strongly  urged So  I 

6.  Kent's  Historical  Bible,  vols.  I  and  II.     3  hours.     Previous  courses  advised So  I 

7.  Course  6  concluded;  vols  III  and  IV.     3  hours ■  •  -So  II 

8.  English  Bible  Word  Study:  an  examination  of  the  wealth  and  worth  of  our  English  words 

as  occurring  in  the  King  James's  Bible.     Lectures  and  research  work I 

9.  The  English  Bible  in  the  King  James's  Version,  as  English  Literature:  since  acquaintance 

at  least,  if  not  familiarity,  with  this  flower  of  the  period  of  the  greatest  strength  of  the 
English  tongue  is  felt  to  be  an  essential  element  in  a  liberal  education  among  English- 
speaking   peoples,   this   reading   and   study   is   open   to   those  of   all   collegiate   classes. 

First  half  of  the  Old  Testament.     2  hours I 

10.     Course  9  concluded.     Last  half  of  Old  Testament.     2  hours _ II 

11-12.     Courses  9  and  10  continued  through  the  New  Testament.     Not  given  in  1914-15. 

Geology 

1.  General  Geology,  Dynamical,  Structural   and  Historical:  in  this  course  Chamberlain  and 

Salisbury's  College  Geology  is  used  as  a  text,  with  outside  readings  from  other  standard 
authors,  geological  reports,  and  papers.  A  knowledge  of  a  large  number  of  minerals 
is  also  gained.  A  study  of  postarchaean  rocks  and  the  fossil  life  contained  in  them  is 
made.  This  course  presents  and  bears  out  well  the  evolutionary  theory,  which  is  the 
basis  upon  which  it  is  built.     5  hours _ .So  or  J  I 

2.  Economic  Geology:  a  study  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States  in  particular,  and, 

to  some  extent,  those  of  the  world.     Its  subdivisions  are:  the  metal-bearing  minerals, 

the    non-metallic    products,    mineral    waters,    soils    and    kindred    subjects.     5    hours. 

So  or  J  II 

3.  Physiographic    Geology    and    Petrology:   this   course    includes    the    ordinary    rock-making 

minerals,  common  minerals  of  economic  value,  and  rocks  in  general,  thus  giving  the 
student  a  general  knowledge  of  the  rocks  forming  the  earth's  crust.     4  hours J  or  S  I 
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No  book  can  be  so  good  as  to  be  profitable  vhen  negligently  read.-Seneca 

German 

To  those  students  who  enter  college  without  any  previous  training  in  German,  elementary 

—lAll  Settary  and  *^*^„%V*?£££$S  att^uce^ 
understand  German  of  ordinary  difficuty  and    a^  far  as  pos       ^  ^^  t  .g         d. 

u^ybedeenverioapdedm  SSlSSKSSSJS.  English  well  constructed  English  sentence. 

-e  "ffS  Sses  as  much  of  *e  ™^  £S^^  ^ 

mediate  and  advanced  courses  ^t  ran  si  a  '«;  J    m  tn    '  mes  in  German   relative  to  the  work 
In  the  advanced  courses  private     «a  °    ular  class-room  work. 

SgCS«n=^«t^e  rU^Tif  pe^d  to  -~  Course  4,  may  be  asked 

The  following  courses  will  b,  offered  accordmg  to  demand .  p  , 

,.     Elementary  course  in  German.     5  Jou» '.'.'.:.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. ■■:■••*  " 

,.     Elementary  course  in  German.     5  ™°""j"  0V modenl  German  authors,  translation  from 

►  "^^ss^as'aS n^l^Ss/„fe-s4^ 

1-  Sff£s*.<«S£tt£  S':  SSSTUSEi-  ■*«  «*  — .  .csoFi 

Meyer    Keller,  Wildenbruch).     2  hours ■    Sol 

,      Goethe-  life  and  selected  works.     3  hours.... Soil 

:     gSfpTWir?eSrand°fdS 

■I  s^ep^ 

regular  work  of  the  class.     1  hour ■ J  I 

12.  Lessing:  Laokoon.    2  hours '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. It 

„.  Goethe:  Faust,  part  La  hours. . J  I 

t!  Lessing:  Nathan  der  Weise.     1  hour. ......  .•••• J  JJ 

it.  Composition  (continuation  of  Course  «,).     .  hour.  ■■■■■;;;;;;;;; J  II 

16.  Goethe:  Faust,  part  II.     2  hours.  ■•■"■■.••■  0f"sclected  modern  novels.     2  hours J  u 

\l  S  aSS  ^brSl^eS^^al,  Gudrun.     2  hour,  ....  -J  I 

S  Behagel:  "Die  Deutsche  Sprache  "     2  hours ;;;.;;;;;;       

20.  Studies  in  German  comedy.     2  hours • SI 

21.  Old  High  German.     2  hours b  11 

„.,  Middle  Hieh  German.     2  hours • S>  11 

«  FraSe:  factory  of  German  literature.     3  hours ;;;:".;;;::;: • 

24.  Scientific  German.     2  hours •  • n 

25.  Scientific  German.     2  hours 

Greek 

T„e  aim  o,  tbe  instruction  is  to  .cffir, *«--  J-*  ££  l^nSr'""'  "  '" 
"  "  KlSt.'m'wnlcnlpeSai^.^i??.^  intensive  study  with  a  view  to  devei.pmg 

-  ^ss^^Sfjs-ji ,. .give .  -^rra^pSSng 

Third-Courses  affording  such  ff  "a'  JXreqmre  no  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  are  open 
for  the  literature      Such  are  Course    ^  ^tiTements  should  be  noted: 
t0  "I:,18  ra  mTorrG-k    nCo  S  ifrequired,  hut  at  least  two  of  the  general  course. 
(13,14,15,16.17.  18)  must  be  taken. 
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Grecian  history  is  a  record  of  the  rise  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and  the  arts. — Macaulay 

(2)  For  a  major  in  Classics,  a  suitable  combination  of  Greek  and  Latin  should  be  made; 
Greek  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4  are  required  and  at  least  two  of  the  General  courses  (13,  14,  15,  16, 
17,  18)  should  be  taken.  To  obtain  either  of  the  above  majors  a  student  should  usually  take 
more  than  one  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  same  semester.  Courses  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15, 
16,  17,  18  will  be  omitted  in  1914-15. 

1.  Beginning  Greek  and  Anabasis:  book  I.     4  hours F  I 

2.  Greek  prose  composition.     1   hour F  I 

3.  Anabasis:  book  II,  III,  IV.     4  hours F  II 

4.  Greek  prose  composition.     1   hour F  II 

5.  History  of  the  Persian  War :  Herodotus,  selections.     3  hours So  I 

6.  Homer,  Odyssey :  selections.     3  hours So  II 

7.  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War:  Thucydides,  selections.     3  hours J  I 

8.  Drama:  Euripides,  two  plays.     3  hours ; J  II 

9.  Philosophy:  Plato,  Apology  and  Crito;  Xenophon,  Memorabilia,  selections.     3  hours S  I 

10.     Drama:  Sophocles,  two  plays.     3  hours S  II 

n.     Oratory:  Lysias,  XII;  Demosthenes,  De  Corona.     3  hours S  I 

12.  Drama:  Aeschylus,  two  plays.     3  hours S  II 

13.  Monuments  and  topography  of  Crete,  Troy,  Mycenae,  Tiryns.    2  hours I 

14.  Monuments  and  Topography  of  Delphi,  Olympia,  Athens.     2  hours II 

15.  History  of  Greek  Architecture.     2  hours •! 

16.  History  of  Greek  Sculpture.     2  hours II 

17.  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  English.     2  hours -I 

18.  Greek  drama  in  English.     2  hours • ; II 

Classes  may  not  be  formed  where  the  number  of  applicants  is  less  than  3. 

History  and  Government 

Students  are  advised  to  pursue  the  courses  in  regular  order.  In  order  to  be  admitted  to 
the  more  advanced  courses,  students  must  satisfy  the  professor  that  they  have  had  sufficient 
previous  training  in  History. 

Courses  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15  will  be  accepted  for  graduate  work  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

1.  History  of  the  Middle  Ages:  the  chief  topics  treated  will  be  Roman  Imperialism,  the  rise 

and  spread  of  Christianity,  Monasticism,  the  Barbarian  Invasions,  the  Papacy,  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  Feudalism,  Mohammedanism,  the  Crusades,  the  development  of 
Nationalism  in  Europe,  the  Renaissance,  the  Protestant  Revolution,  the  Thirty  Years 
War,  and  the  development  of  Absolutism  in  France.     3  hours F  I 

2.  The  Development  of  Modern  Europe:  the  main  topics  treated  will  be  the  struggle  between 

England  and  France  for  supremacy,  movements  leading  to  the  French  Revolution,  the 
Napoleonic  Empire,  and  the  leading  events  of  the  nineteenth  century.     3  hours.... F  II 

3.  American  History:  this  course  treats  of  the  colonization  and  growth  of  local  institutions; 

union  against  England;  development  of  nationality  and  growth  of  national  conscious- 
ness;  rise  of  the  slavery  question;  growth  of  sectionalization ;   destruction  of  slavery 
and  triumph  of  nationality;  reconstruction;  industrial  progress  and  expansion.     3  hours. 
So   I 

4.  English  History:  traces  the  leading  developments  in  English  institutions  since  the  Saxon 

period;  development  of  feudalism  and  the  national  organization;  struggle  for  political 
and  economic  rights;  religious  reformation;  political  revolution  and  the  era  of  na- 
tional expansion.     3  hours • So  II 

5.  The  French  Revolution   and   Napoleonic  Era:   after   an   intensive   study  of  the  European 

causes  and  antecedents  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  careful  study  of  that  great  move- 
ment will  be  made.  The  career  of  Napoleon  will  be  studied  with  its  effects  on 
Europe  in  general.     2  hours • ■  •  •  •  -J  I 

6.  Modern  Europe:  conflict  between  reaction  and  revolution;  rise  of  the  spirit  of  nationality; 

rise  of  the  Second  Empire  and  the  unification  of  Italy;  foundation  of _  the  German 
Empire;  interference  of  western  powers  to  check  Russia's  advances;  political,  religious 
and  industrial  development  of  Europe.     2  hours J  II 

7.  Political  History  of  the  United  States:  the  rise  of  parties;  the  influence  of  Hamilton  and 

Jefferson;  early  tariff  legislation;  the  beginning  of  nullification;  revolution  of  1800; 
the  War  of  1812,  its  causes  and  effects;  the  compromise  of  1820;  new  alignment  of 
parties.     3  hours °  I 

8.  The  Governments  of  England  and  Continental  Europe:  this  course  will  be  a  study  of  the 

parties  and  political  institutions  of  England,  and  a  comparative  study  of  the  parties, 
governments  and  administrative  systems  of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe.  3  hours. 
So   I 

9.  The  Government  of  the  United  States :  a  study  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 

nature  and  functions  of  the  Federal  Government,  relations  of  the  national  and  state 
governments,  and  comparison  of  American  and  European  systems.     3  hours So  II 

10.  Political  Science:  a  study  of  the  nature,  origin,  form  and  functions  of  the  state,  together 

with  an  analysis  of  the  structure  and  province  of  government.  An  outline  of  the  history 
of  political  ideas  or  theories  will  also  be  given.     2  hours J  I 
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History  is  a  source  of  pleasure.— Pliny 

SS  5££S£  tnT-cSvi^s  5  SSjS,  French,  W  and  American  cum, 
2  hours ;  ■•;  •*, ;•; "  V 'fi;,"of  "  states  in  their   normal    relations;    intervention; 

blockade;  contraband   etc.    2  »«"}"•■•  '  V" '  ■  of-  d'ipiomatic  intercourse,  together  with  a 
'"    DiP'SS:0?.tUddyoi™Vli"o«Prgo;"nlntP„f  ,h.  Wed  ft*.  «-'»  *>»»<»; 

...ration  in  the  dependencies.    3  hours. ..... ...  "■■  —  •■•  Jtud    the  f„t,  „f  th. 

'5'    In,rlS0Hte\?!.r,^a°„rd,'.hohvr  EnTX  l.ral  idea,   ha,  indnenced  .he  polmca, 
development  of  the  nations 

Latin 
Smden,,  „ho  «l«c.  Ladn  a,  **  -J53- -J  ^K^^* 

5"  selections  read  in  Courses  i  and  2.     i  hour ■•■ F  n 

/■     nui7c        „  _     .  iinrvUt-isi"  0f  Ovid.     3  hours ; So  II 

phoses,"  and     1  ristia    or  uviu. < ,       ipHpr„  0f  pliny.     3  hours °°  xi 

«      Ovid  and  Pliny:  Ovid  continued,  selected  letters  ot  rimy.     3  So  ! 

t     LiteraturefMa'ckail's  Latin  Literature.     ,  hour """""i: -So.il 

I?     SlLrTgenSl  ^i^of-Latin-G^mari  assigned  readings  and  reports;  collection 

of  examples.     1  hour So  II 

S    &e."an7Sedd„.':  S'-Cap,,,'."  o,'  piau.u,;  bo.VsI,   II.   and  IV  of  ^ Rerun; 

1  hour • ;;;; j  °r s " 

16      Course  15  continued.     1  hour. . ...  •■;•••  ■•■••■  ■•■;•■•     in  the  presentation  of  high  school 
£    T"S  FSS£   W.'S.r"ep6o-  !aP",aide'ong,y„.aMica,   and   hi,.orical   *ect,. 

i  hour ■  ■ .'.'." '.'.'.'.' J  or  S  II 

18.    Course  17  continued.     1  hour 

Library  Science 

The  objec.  o,  .he  in,.r«c.ion  in  .hi.  g£*£fZ?5g2£££Z  ac."a,  a.SS 
^Xtf^Stt£2tt£?£Z*~  ../d«n«  who  have  made  ,„ 
"""Se  »uii°o„S«.CT,n-.or,.ica.  and  pracdc.l  work  in  .he  following  .ubjec,.: 

The  classification  and  marking  of  books. 

Library  Catalogues. 

Indexes  to  various  classes  of  knowledge. 

Books  of  reference. 

Investigating  a  subject  in  a  library. 

The  charging  system. 

Thi.  JTHE  ?S  ^r^r^"or.?oS  .rs^„^ 

3,rP,iaV,,=e„Te  apeSalf^  K*.  ,or, 
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Mathematics  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  disciplining  studies. — Rufus  Choate 


Mathematics 

In  preparation  for  the  required  collegiate  courses  in  Mathematics,  the  student  is  expected 
to  have  had  elementary  algebra  through  quadratics,  and  plane  geometry.  Upon  this  work,  the 
pupils  in  high  and  other  secondary  schools  usually  spend  two  and  a  half  or  three  years.  A 
review  of  algebra  during  the  last  year  of  the  high  school  course  is  essential  to  satisfactory 
work  in  College  Algebra.  Students  from  schools  which  do  not  give  such  a  review  are  required 
to  take  a  course  in  advanced  algebra,  which  is  given  during  the  first  semester  of  the  Freshman 
year. 

When  solid  geometry  is  taught  in  a  high  school,  it  should  be  taken  by  those  who  expect 
to  pursue  Mathematics  beyond  the  first  college  year. 

In  the  Sophomore  year,  Courses  7  and  8  in  Analytic  Geometry  should  both  be  taken  in 
preparation  for  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  The  course  in  advanced  plane  trig- 
onometry, while  not  a  prerequisite  for  the  courses  of  the  Junior  year,  will  be  found  very  helpful. 
Students  who  intend  to  take  any  of  the  work  in  mathematical  astronomy  should  not  omit  this 
course  in  trigonometry. 

The  course  in  Spherical  Trigonometry  is  given  especially  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish 
to  pursue  the  mathematical  side  of  astronomy,  or  to  become  civil  engineers. 

In  the  Senior  year,  several  mathematical  paths  open  before  the  student.  He  may  devote 
the  entire  year  to  the  Theory  of  Equations,  or  he  may  take  the  courses  in  Differential  Equations, 
Quaternions,  and  Conic  Sections.  Should  he  prefer  to  study  applications  of  mathematics  to 
astronomy  or  to  mechanics,  several  courses  are  open  to  him,  which  are  detailed  on  pages 
32-23   and  34. 

Course  1  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  graduation,  and  is  prerequisite  to  most  of  the 
other  courses.  In  a  major  or  minor  in  mathematics,  courses  in  mechanics  and  mathematical 
courses  in  astronomy  may  be  included.     Course  n  is  required  for  a  major  in  mathematics. 

1.  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry.     3  hours F  I 

This  course  will  be  repeated  in  the  second  semester. 

2.  Advanced  Algebra:  this  course  is  required  of  all  students  who  present  only  one  unit  of 

algebra  for  entrance;  it  extends  through  simultaneous  quadratic  equations  in  a  text- 
book on  College  Algebra.     3  hours F  I 

3.  College    Algebra:    indeterminate    equations,    proportion,    variation,    progressions,    undeter- 

mined co-efficients,  binomial  theorem;   this  course  will  be  repeated  in  the  second  se- 
mester.    2  hours F  I 

4.  College  Algebra,   continued :   logarithms,   permutations   and  combinations,   continued   frac- 

tions, summation  of  series,  determinants,  theory  of  equations,  solution  of  higher  equa- 
tions.    3   hours F   II 

5.  Plane  Surveying:  measurements  of  distances,  heights  and  angles;  determination  of  the  true 

meridian,  areas,  public  lands,  leveling.     Field  work  occupies  most  of  the  time.     Course 
1  is  prerequisite.     Fee,  $5.00;  damages  to  outfit,  extra.     5  hours So  I 

6.  Surveying:  Course  5  continued.     Fee,  $3.00;  damages  to  outfit,  extra.     3  hours So  II 

7.  Elements  of  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.     3  hours So  I 

8.  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry:  chiefly  higher  plane  curves  and   solid  geometry.     2  hours. 

So    II 

9.  Advanced   Plane   Trigonometry:   transformations    and   developments;    trigonometric   equa- 

tions.    3  hours So  II 

ro.     Spherical  Trigonometry:  elementary  principles,  with  a  few  applications  to  solid  geometry, 
geodesy  and  astronomy.     2  hours So  II 

11.  Differential   Calculus:  differentiation,   development  of  functions,   evaluation,   maxima   and 

minima,   applications  to  curves,   partial   differentiation,   envelopes,   expansion   of  func- 
tions, asymptotes,  singular  points,  curve  tracing.     Course  7  is  prerequisite.     5  hours.  J  I 

12.  Integral    Calculus:    elementary    forms,    methods    of    reduction,    length    of    curves,    areas, 

volumes.     Course  8  is  prerequisite.     3  hours J  II 

13.  History  of  Elementary  Mathematics:  Cajori's  work  is  the  basis  of  instruction.     2  hours.  .J  II 

14.  Curve  Tracing:  a  detailed  study  of  curves  of  various  useful  types.     2  hours J  II 

15.  Differential  Equations:  Murray's.     Course  12  is  prerequisite.     2  hours S  I 

16.  Differential  Equations,  continued.     3  hours S  II 

17.  Quaternions.    2  hours SI 

18.  Salmon's  "Conic  Sections."     3  hours S  II 

19.  Theory  of  Equations:  Burnside  and  Panton's  Treatise.     3  hours S  I 

20.  Theory  of  Equations,  continued:  Burnside  and  Panton's  Treatise.     3  hours S  II 

21.  Higher  Plane  Trigonometry:  trigonometric  equations,  curves,  complex  quantities,  series  and 

hyperbolic  functions.     Course  1  is  prerequisite.     2  hours II 

22.  The  Slide  Rule:  the  theory  and  principal  uses  of  the  slide  rule  are  taught  and  many  exer- 

cises are  solved.     Course  1  is  prerequisite.     1  hour II 

23.  Teachers'  Course:  methods  of  teaching  mathematics  in  high  schools  and  colleges  are  dis- 

cussed and  exemplified.     2  hours II 

24.  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry.     5  hours I 

25.  Course  24  continued.     5  hours II 
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Philosophy  is  preferable  to  royally. -Christina 

Mechanics 


o^lXm cenTof  mass,  f™*^^^^^  whole  pres- 
.    Elementary  Mechanics  of  Fluid.  ^JuidP ^"^ 'tuning  specific  gravity,  pressure ,  «f 
sure,  center  of  Pressure',.fl?ta"°"'  Xines  involving  gaseous  pressure.     2  hours. . .  .So  II 
gases  under  various '  ~no^?0?™Sma£  i.  Prerequisite.  . 

"     ^^If^S^r^nS!  SB?*?!  velocities,   machines,   attract of 

spherical  shell,. kinematics.     3  hour; »■  ;• " ,; —  ' m0V; or/when  the  force  invariable, central 

,.     Analytical  Mechanics  .continued    New  to slaws,  ^  .^.^   ^^   motlon  of   a 

forces    constrained   motion,   impact,   eneig^,  •.•&|1 

,     AppStechanicTfor' Engineers:^ 

7'  calculus  being  used  very  freely  m  it    Sp«..l a«e™°olI,en?0,  io„,ia,  center  of  gravity, 

Sal  applications  of  such  important  snbjecB as  tMmoc  ;  concur„nt  £„„„, 

""'k  and  energy,  <"«'»  »°i'mP*    ^el  no^concurren.  force,,  moment  of  inertia. 


•worn 


parallel  forceTceoter  of  ^S^SSS^^V"*-  °<  ffi 

Philosophy 

„se  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principles  and  to  train  him  in  habits 

from  its  rise  ara.onS  J*'?,"™!™;  a  whole.     3  hoors I  or  S  II 

His^ofpS'sophyTctSt^ 
*    ^yllWs<r^Ka|S^ 

Physics 

University,  a  course  in  General  rnys  ^  ^ 


+ 
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The  eternal  Power  in  every  pulsation  of  the  universe  is  the  living  God. — John  Fiske 

Courses  in  mechanical  drawing,  designing,  descriptive  geometry  and  graphical  statics  are 
offered  by  this  department,  but  are  listed  as  Mathematics  24-25,  and  Mechanics  8. 

The  courses  in  General  Physics  may  be  offered  in  substitution  for  the  required  work  in 
mathematics.  _         _     _ 

The  Department  of  Physics  is  located  in  its  new  quarters  in  Science  Hall.  This  building 
is  a  modern  fire-proof  structure,  especially  designed  for  the  Departments  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry.  The  Physics  Department  occupies  the  entire  first  floor  and  a  number  of  rooms  in 
the  basement  of  this  large  building. 

On  the  first  floor  are  two  lecture  rooms  the  larger  of  which  has  a  seating  capacity  of  150, 
and  is  provided  with  inclined  floor  and  opera  chairs.  Both  rooms  are  fitted  with  convenient 
lecture  tables  which  are  equipped  with  alternating  and  direct  current  electricity,  water  and  gas. 
The  lecture  rooms  may  be  darkened  by  shades  operated  automatically  from  the  lecture  table 
for  projection  work  with  the  lantern.  An  apparatus  room  is  located  conveniently  to  both 
lecture  rooms.  The  first  floor  further  contains  a  department  library  and  reading  room,  a  large 
draughting  room,  the  elementary  laboratory,  a  laboratory  for  General  Physics,  a  special  room 
for  optical  work  with  a  photographic  dark  room  attached,  an  office  and  research  laboratory. 
In  the  basement  are  a  dynamo  laboratory,  a  constant  temperature  room,  a  laboratory  for  ad- 
vanced students  and  a  shop.  The  shop  is  equipped  with  a  cabinetmaker's  bench  and  tools,  a 
mechanics'  bench,  grinder  and  screw  cutting  lathe.  One  section  of  the  shop  has  been  especially 
furnished  for  glass  blowing. 

All  of  the  rooms  are  supplied  with  water,  gas,  and  alternating  and  direct  current  elec- 
tricity. ,  . 

Each  year  the  laboratory  is  adding  very  materially  to  its  equipment  both  in  apparatus 
and  books.  .  . 

The  department  wishes  especially  to  encourage  advanced  study  and  work  of  precision, 
and  the  supply  of  apparatus  for  such  work  is  fairly  complete. 

The  Department  of  Physics  is  now  prepared  to  offer  courses  in  Electrical  Engineering  and 
Applied  Electricity.  A  special  dynamo  laboratory  and  equipment  has  been  added  for  the  needs 
of  these  courses  and  the  work  offered  will  be  thoroughly  carried  out. 

The  power  for  this  laboratory  is  furnished  by  the  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Co.,  in 
two  circuits  of  no  and  220  volts,  both  single  phase  alternating  currents  of  60  cycles.  The 
power  is  used  for  experimental  work  and  also  drives  a  motor  generator  set  to  furnish  power 
for  the  direct  current  experiments.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  alternating  current  motors, 
direct  current  dynamos  and  motors  of  the  most  improved  types,  a  double  current  machine  and 
svnchronous  motor,  a  Cooper-Hewitt  rectifier,  transformers,  storage  cells  and  several  small 
dynamos  and  motors.  The  main  switchboard  is  provided  with  measuring  instruments,  circuit 
breaker  and  rheostat,  and  various  switch  connections  for  experimental  work.  The  different 
windings  of  each  machine  are  connected  to  separate  outlets  making  it  possible  to  test  any 
machine  under  widely  varying  conditions.  The  laboratory  has  twelve  alternating  and  direct 
current  meters,  most  of  which  are  triple  and  double  range  instruments,  including  ammeters, 
voltmeters  and  wattmeters. 

1.  General  Physics:  mechanics,  heat  and  light;  experimental  lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 

tory work;  three  class  periods  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week.  Most 
of  the  important  laws  and  phenomena  of  Physics  considered  in  this  course  are  experi- 
mentally demonstrated  in  the  lectures.  The  recitations  cover  definite  text-book  assign- 
ments. The  laboratory  work  is  based  upon  a  carefully  selected  list  of  quantitative 
experiments  in  the  different  branches  of  the  subject,  using  Ames  and  Bliss'  manual 
as  a  basis;  however,  the  work  is  not  confined  to  one  text.  The  student  is  required  to 
submit  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  work  done,  covering  a  discussion  of  theory 
and  results.  The  reports  form  the  basis  of  criticism  of  the  laboratory  work.  Open  to 
all  university  students.     5  hours F  I 

2.  General  Physics:  sound,  electricity  and  magnetism;  a  continuation  of  Course  1.     5  hours. 

F  II 

3.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work:  this  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  laboratory  work  offered  in 

Courses  1  and  2.  Individual  assignments  will  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  each 
student.     Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisites.     3  hours So  or  J  I 

4.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work:  Course  3  continued.     3  hours So  or  J  II 

5.  Theory  of  Light:  lectures,  recitation  and  laboratory  practice;  three  class  periods  and  one 

two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.     Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisites.     4  hours. So  I 

6.  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  a  more  advanced  course  than  Course  2,  consisting  of  lectures, 

recitations  and  laboratory  work;  three  class  periods  and  one  two-hour  laboratory 
period  per  week.  The  laboratory  exercises  are  quantitative  electrical  measurements. 
The  work  will  be  supplemented  with  problems.  Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisites. 
4  hours    . '  - _• So   II 

7.  Theory  of  Heat:  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  practice;  two  class  periods  and  one 

two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisites.  3  hours. 
So  or  J  I 

8.  Physical  Problems:  the  application  of  mathematics  to  physics  and  the  solution  of  physical 

problems.     Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisites.     1  hour J  I 

9.  Physical  Problems:  a  continuation  of  Course  8.     1  hour J  II 

10.     History  of  Physics:  Cajori's  History  of  Physics  will  form  the  basis  of  instruction,  but  the 

text  will  be  supplemented  with  reports  of  outside  reading.     2  hours So  I 
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othing  in  life  is  humdrum.— Arnold  Bennett 


„.    Mod.™  Physical  Theories:  ^^^^f^^^Z^  5 

dK  of  electricity  through  gases  and  '^m-acrm*    a  "T^  Course,  „   and  »  of 

I2     Thermodynamics:  lectures  and  recitations.    Courses  r  ana  2,  J  „,  S  I 

Mathematics  are  prerequisites,    a  tour. ... ..  ■  ■■■■  ■  "V-v"      Co0„es   ,   and  2,  and 

.„    ThelreSEiec-tricUyandMa^ 

demonstrations.    Open  to  advanced  «"d«">'"lal  laboratory  experiments  in  radto- 
*    ^^m^^use'or'We  eSopranuI.ecSne..;7  a  four, •  " 

COURSES  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

1               ~„a  rotations     The  theory  and  operation  of  direct 
i7.     Direct  Current  Machinery:  lectures  and  recitations,     ine            y     generators  and  motors. 
'7-           current  machinery,  with  »P««i  "^^".S  % "% dements  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Courses  i  arm  z.  go  x 

ing,"  vol.  I,  by  Franklin  and  Esty.     3  h0l|rV  "  YnVtruments'-'  the*  operation  and  testing 

*     ^^TS^^^^^T^^^  ^  °f  —Soli 
teries.     Courses  i,  2  and  17  are  prereqmnttw.     3^™  —  —  -  -j^  t0    h    ics  and 

19.  Electrical  Measurements:  a  l^^^^^^ifft*.'  Parr's  Electrical  Testing 

electrical  engineering.     Courses  1,  2  aim  v        ^ ..J  1 

2  hours  : ' -  ••"u"- uwatnrv  'course  of  tests  of  candle-power,  efficiency 

20.  Photometry  and  Electric  Ughting:  a  laboratory  ~u»e  o  ;  •  y  ••  J  { 

and  characteristics  of  incandescent  and  a      lamps.  underlying  principles  of 

2I      Alternating  Currents:  lectures  and  .recltatlonf    .™ee  XjJ  oped  as  a  basis  for  alternating 

s.fedpc^;«s^^ 
^^^^SEi^sraK  ftran. .  — ^  -  .c°n; 

21.     2  hours.  /. 


22. 


Psychology 

This  department  of  science  aims^a  «-£*«-«  °1}%^&?J?\I}S^ 
application  of  Psychology  »  ^^S^^and  a!l  conditions  of  life, 
certain.     Its  principles  are  serviceable  in  any  a  Psychology."     This  course  is 

,     General   ^J^^^^^^heSSrfS  SiS  psychological  terms  and 
general,  and  designed  to  furnish  a  cornp  fing  disdnctions  betWeen  terms, 

problems  of  investigation      The  start  ng  pom  common    and    ;nterestlng 

Lch    as   consciousness ;    and    ^~f  ^Tnaiing   in    definitions    and    distinctions   only 
XrmSl^rhL^be^^mpr^nded.     /his  course  will   be   given 

,     Abn^nd^ath^^  ^p^ftpSiS 

Snar«eahfalarbS;  ^re^me  of  the  topics  considered  in  recourse. 

3  hours ;  •. 'jlVtn  Vive' the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  psychic 

3.  Systematic  Psychology:  this  course .aims  to  give ^the  stude  P  g_     ft  touchcg    he 
3             life  as  a  whole,  an^  to  acquaint  him  wth  the  va                    ^^consciousness,  relation 

7%Ii^7;^™™y^^>  -•  ^ the  nature  and  *f£Tl 

of  the  emotions,  ^^^^.f^^lJ-.^^^Vect^vhic'h 'looks' to  biology  and  psychology 

4.  Social  Psychology:  this  raP'd  ^^^  institutions  must  be  represented  in 

a  basis  for  this  study.     3  h?uras\J-  V"  'V."  is"a  'new  departure  in  psychology  and  has 

5.  Psychology  in  Literature,.  Music  and ^Art    this .is  a .1 ew       ?a  ^  of  f      analyz,„g 

proven  to  be  interesting  and  Pr°fit™f;     "f"m  the  standpoint  of  the  feelings,  senti- 
the  chief  productions  of  the  grea    genmscs  fr om  J  Pf    aU         kal  concrete 

ments,    psychological   types    of    m  nd    ^h«^d^      d  finding  out  the  psychological  and 
objective  or  subjective,  spontaneous  or  rule  made    ™«  |      some  of  the  wnters  in- 

ethical  system  on  which  the  work  »  ba jed.     ™^°       |hakespeare,  Carlyle   Brown- 
ingfeE,:iotHHugo;  g^^'SSA  Maeterlinck,  Balzac.     3  hours..)  or  S  II 
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Oratory  is  the  appeal  to  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional. — Webster 

6.  Advanced   Psychology:  this   course   is   given   only   every   other   year.     It    alternates    with 

Course  7  in  Education.     It  will  be  given  in  1914-15.     5  hours J  or  S  I 

7.  Advanced  Psychology:  continuation  of  Course  6,  given  under  the  same  conditions.     5  hours. 

J    or    S    II 

Public  Speaking 

The  work  in  Public  Speaking  consists  of  the  study  of  the  proper  uses  of  the  intellect,  the 
imagination,  and  the  feelings,  together  with  the  development  of  the  natural  tones  of  voice  which 
reveal  them.  Separate  technical  training  is  given  for  the  development  of  the  voice,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  correct  habits  in  the  use  of  the  body. 

Courses  6,  7,  9,  10,  and  12  will  be  accepted  toward  an  English  major;  but  the  total  number 
of  hours  thus  accepted  will  not  exceed  seven. 

1.  Effective  Speaking:  Arthur  Edward  Phillips'  "Effective   Speaking."     It  is  the  purpose  of 

this  course  to  discuss  effectiveness  in  respect  to  the  collecting  and  putting  together  of 
material  for  original  speeches  and  also  in  respect  to  delivery.     3  hours F  or  So  I 

2.  Course  1  continued.     3  hours F  or  So  II 

3.  Course  2   continued.     In   this   course   speeches   from   the   field   of   dramatic   literature   and 

oratory  will  be  analyzed  with  reference  to  the  principles  discussed  in  Courses  1  and  2. 
3  hours So  or  J  II 

4.  Interpretation  of  the  Printed  Page:     This  course  will  deal  in  detail  with  the  problems  of 

the  printed  page.  These  problems  include  grouping,  pausing,  principality,  subordina- 
tion, transition,  atmosphere,  variety,  melody,  thought  and  emotional  values.  Special 
selections  will  be  analyzed,  and  each  student  assigned  definite  lessons  for  presentation 
before  the  class.  Students  and  instructor  will  pass  judgment  with  the  two-fold  pur- 
pose of  giving  the  members  of  the  class  training  in  criticism  and  independence  in 
analysis.     5  hours F  or  So  I 

5.  Course  4  continued.     3  hours F  or  So  II 

6.  Voice    and   Action   in    Public    Speaking:    breathing    and   vocal    gymnastics;    voice    culture 

through  the  imagination;  voice  training  for  purity,  control,  quality  and  strength. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  use  of  the  voice  in  public  rendering.  Gesture, 
as  here  studied,  is  taken  out  of  the  realm  of  artificiality  and  formality.  By  the  student's 
spontaneous  responses,  gesture  is  proved  to  be  the  natural  result  of  mental  and  emo- 
tional activity.     2  hours So  or  J   I 

7.  Course  6  continued.     2  hours So  or  J  II 

8.  History  of  Oratory:  Sears'  "History  of  Oratory."     The  most  prominent  teachers  and   ex- 

emplars of  Oratory,  from  Pericles  to  George  William  Curtis,  inclusive,  are  carefully 
studied,  to  learn  the  characteristics  of  each.  Study  of  the  orations  of  great  orators, 
with  some  time  given  to  actual  speaking  by  members  of  the  class.     2  hours. ..  .So  or  J  I 

9.  Principles    of    Vocal    Expression    and    Literary    Interpretation:    Chamberlain    and    Clark's 

"Principles  of  Vocal  Expression  and  Literary  Interpretation."  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  present  the  fundamental  principles  of  literature  as  art,  so  that  oral  expres- 
sion may  be  based  on  a  deep  and  full  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  literature.  The 
method  pursued  is  to  study  a  selection  that  illustrates  some  literary  principle,  to  discuss 
that  principle,  and  to  analyze  the  selection  carefully,  that  it  may  serve  as  a  standard  of 
criticism.     Courses  4  and  5  are  prerequisite.     2  hours S  I 

10.  Course  9  continued.     2  hours S  II 

11.  How  to  Teach  Reading:  Clark's  "How  to  Teach  Reading  in  the  Public  Schools."     This 

course  has  a  double  purpose,  first,  to  assist  the  teacher  to  teach  reading;  second,  to  help 
the  teacher  to  improve  his  own  reading.     2  hours J  or  S  II 

12.  Reading:  Macbeth.    2  hours J  or  S  I 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  English  23. 

13.  Story-telling:  function  of  the  story  in  education.     A  study  of  folklore,  with  a  view  to  the 

adaptation  and  the  telling  of  stories  for  children.  The  great  epics  and  other  stories 
to  be  used  in  the  elementary  schools.  Suggestive  list  of  stories.  Practice  in  adapting 
and  telling  stories.     2  hours So  or  J  I 

14.  Course  13  continued.     2  hours So  or  J   II 

15.  Principles  of  Debate:  this  is  essentially  a  practice  course.     Many  of  the  technicalities  of 

Logic  and  Argumentation  are  not  considered.  It  is  the  aim,  however,  to  give  the 
students    enough    of    theory   to    make    their    practice    debates    intellectually    profitable. 

3  hours F  or  So  I 

When  a  student  has  met  satisfactorily  the  following  requirements,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
certificate  from  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking: 

1.  Completion  of  the  work  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  which  must 
include: 

Public  Speaking — 25  hours,  including  Courses  6  and  8. 
English — Courses  2  and  33. 

Psychology — 9  hours,  including  Courses  1  and  5. 
Philosophy — Course  1. 

2.  Private  instruction  continuing  through  two  years  with  at  least  one  lesson  per  week 
during  the  two  semesters  of  each  year. 
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Languages  are  the  keys  of  science.— Bruyere 
3.     One  public  recital.  Decartment  of  Public  Speaking  may  be  admitted  to 

lng,  ,s£,f ^"pSSTisas*^  ft-^'**. «. — » 

Romance  Languages 

FRENCH 

,  FI 

Grammar ■  composition  and  reading  of  an  easy  text      j ;  hours ■  •  •■  •      F  n 

must  also  take  Course  6.     4  hours ' So  II 

6.  Course  4  continued.     1   hour ■•••■■■• V  " „_ edYe9'  an'd  comedies  are  carefully  read   and  an- 

7.  The  Classical  Drama :  a  number  of  tragedies  ana  hours J  I 

alvsed  in  class,  others  are  read  out  of  class  and ■  reP°™.  .    c      \  z  hours J  I 

»■  &~- 5X33SS&SK3 S^'^n^r  ^.,•.■......1  g 

;?  £=Vo<Tr=t,t^ 

'*     S^L^'SdTE-.rw^'cou":.'..  and  iii '»  *..  ..»d»«  ma,  »»,,»»=  French 

more  than  3  years.  SPANISH 

4.     Spanish  Drama:  conversation.     3  hours 

Zoology 

1      Zlogyrsee  Courses  1  and  2  under  head  of  Botany ■••■.;■ F  or  So  II 

V  GenfeoundSon  foyr  the  more  specific  w  :  to ,    0 low-     5  hour     . .  „ ^-^^  is     ;     n  t0 

*  ^^o^  ^variation,  and  to  kindred 

.  ZooSy^mp^tlvV  anatomy"  of"  adult'  forms' ;'  life  history  and  classification  of^arious 

6-  ""fi&gi ^imbedding,  stoning -nd  =ung.     ^ours.  ..^  -^  ^  hlstory  of    h 

>■  Ele  g^  S,F  M^ESSS*^  tSW  1 3  S«.     . .. .  -general  •  mammaiy 

8.     Mammalian   Anatomy:   th  s   course    t.de«gnrf     °    ™k e   de ar    ^  S^ 

anatomy.     Some  very  typical  f  »™»1-"  th^  "edicine  as  a  profession.     5  hours... J  II 
one  of  great  value  to  students  looking  towar^mcdicme  &9tribudon  of  an  mals  and 

>     Z00S3?SSrtfi!  tEoCtfrV:s^undiSngsdet  is^o  all  students  having  a  fair  knowl- 

io.  Kisel^e^nt  of  General  ^^t^S^^^^^ 
opment  of  General  Biology,  Zoology  and  U ota ^  j     rinciples  and  their  apph- 

the  present.     Especial  attention  .s  paid  to  A     tu^". :  P    ^^  of  th  rk 

cation  to  the  present  systems.     Outside  '"drn^  ana   *  with  the  professor, 

also      Students  desiring  Courses  6  and  7  mqst  *»»"  a         |  .        this     hase  of  the  col- 

„      Nature  Study :  every  person  interested  »  tcachmg    houk not  neglect^  ^P  ture 

lege  work  in  science.     It  aims  not  oply  to  give  the  stu  on  tQ  the  chlld.     Some 

in  general,  but  also  to  teach  him  hovrbest  J  P««n  laboratory.     3  hours, 

good  text  is  studied,  supplemented  b     th  :  use ^  oi  mzte  ^  ^  ^  re8ult9  of 

12.  Phyfiology  and  Hygiene:  this  course  »  »"  *ndedt fJC^ *he  workings  of  the  human  body. 

^r^s1^^^^^^ and  d~ions  f  rom  appropnate 

materials.     3  or  4  hours.  S 

13.  Entomology  of  Colorado.     5   hours •••••• S 

14.  Economic  Zoology   


Persons  who  are  to  transform  the  world  must  be  themselves  transformed. — David  Swing 


EDUCATIONAL    TRAINING    FOR    TEACHERS 

All  the  regular  pedagogical  subjects  for  the  State  Diploma,  including  Practice 
Teaching,  are  given  in  the  most  thorough  manner  by  the  University  of  Denver,  both 
in  the  regular  semesters  and  in  the  Summer  School.  The  requirements  of  the  state 
law,  stated  in  the  most  compact  form,  are  as  follows: 

Graduates  of  colleges  within  our  own  state  are  given  state  diplomas,  under  our 
laws,  without  examination,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  when  said  colleges 
maintain  a  standard  four-year  course  of  collegiate  work  and  require  four  standard 
years  of  high  school  work  for  admission ;  Provided  said  graduates  are  of  good  moral 
character  and  have  had  24  months  of  successful  teaching  experience  and  have  had  20 
semester  hours  of  college  training  in  certain  specified  pedagogical  subjects. 

Temporary  certificates  to  teach  for  five  years  are  issued  to  graduates  who  have 
had  no  teaching  experience  when  all  the  other  conditions,  as  enumerated,  are  fully  met. 

The  Hon.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
certifies  to  the  accuracy  of  the  above  statement  of  the  law  in  language  as  follows: 

"I  consider  the  above  statement  a  concise  and  accurate  interpretation  of 
the  legal  requirements  for  a  State  Diploma,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  heart- 
ily endorse  its  presentation  of  the  law." 

This  means  that  graduates  of  the  University  of  Denver  are  granted  State  Di- 
plomas without  examination.  The  courses  for  which  credit  will  be  given  must  be 
selected  from  the  following  groups  of  subjects,  and  distributed  among  at  least  three 
of  these  groups: 


General  and  Educational  Psychology. 

History  of  Education. 

Science  and  Principles  of  Education. 

Practice  Teaching  and  Special  Methods.     This  is  required. 

Organization  and  Management  of  Schools. 

Philosophy,  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 


The  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  on  the  subject  of  Practice 
Teaching  are  as  follows:  "All  applicants  must  present  evidence  showing  that  satisfac- 
tory work  under  this  head  has  been  done  consisting  of  not  less  than  sixty  recitation 
periods  of  not  less  than  thirty  minutes  each,  on  not  less  than  fifty  different  days,  or 
not  less  than  ninety  recitation  periods  of  not  less  than  thirty  minutes  each,  on  not 
less  than  twenty-five  different  days;  that  they  were  under  competent  supervision  at 
all  times  and  that  instruction  in  Special  Methods  for  classroom  control  and  individual 
discipline  were  provided  for  in  not  less  than  fifteen  separate  conferences  and  classroom 
exercises  in  not  less  than  six  separate  weeks — not  less  than  four  hours;  provided,  that 
practice  teaching  shall  not  be  accepted  when  taken  by  students  of  lower  than  college 
senior  rank.  Teaching  experience  will,  in  no  case,  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  practice 
teaching  requirement.  Unless  credit  for  practice  teaching,  as  indicated  above,  is  pre- 
sented, an  examination  in  this  subject  must  be  taken." 

The  students  of  the  University  of  Denver  meet  the  conditions  of  the  state  law  in 
Practice  Teaching  by  service  in  the  public  schools  of  Denver.  This  gives  them  an 
unsurpassed  opportunity  to  test  their  powers  in  the  best  public  schools  in  the  West. 
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Mathematics  is  the  mind's  reereation.-Avenai 

CONCERNING  ENGINEERING. 

The  firs,  essential  of  becoming  an  engineer  U  thorough  ™g  ™  M antics. 
Physics,  Chemistry   Mechanics  and  Me     an,ca>  D aw  p*J  h-"^  f 

mental  to  successful  work,  and  must  be  ™roug    ',     ,;  the  varlmls  engineering 

the  first  and  second  years  of  the  four-year  couises  leading  to 

degrees  are  designed  to  give  thorough  P-^XfThe  dSern^b  tnches  of  engineer- 
man  year,  the  studies  are  usually ..he ^same  ^ttilTIoUow  until  the  end  of  this 

™ri^~^^^  -" but  -m  ln  ,his  year  the 

-^Sl"-^-  -hman  and  Sophomore  yoa, of  aW 

Chemical  Engineering 

The  different  courses  in  Chemistry,  Ufgg^&Jggt^g. 
are  usually  required  for  a  degree  in  Chermcal  Eng neenn pa  e  a  g        ^  ^ 

versity  of  Denver.     Of  the    our  year    P^"^',  s00n  be  Sded.    Students 
three  are  now  offered,  and  it  is  expecteu  mat  nossible,  to  enter  college 

wishing  to  study  this  b™"*  of  engineering  should  p  an    iPOSs^  ^  ^ 

with  credit  for  elementary  cherms  ry^ »?  *^Je™  here  in  this  Year  Book.    In 

r&yjr^ap!*-  -m  ^  advise. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering 

should  all  be  studied,  and  the  sP«-V°r5ffe!enfal  Equations.     The  elementary 
Tracing  are  helpful,  as  well  as  those  in  Different al  tq  ^  ^^ 

courses  in  the  mechanics  0    solids  and  9u.ds  should  be  pursued  ^   ^^ 

matical  knowledge  beyond   Plane  Trigonometry ,   tne   mgnei 
"nnot  be  metered  till  the  student  has  had  Integral  Calculus.    , 

Electrical   Engineering 

For  students  who  wish  to  secure  a  ^^^^Z^lTvZZ 
ing  school  or  those  ^^tlTu^^J S  and  Descriptive  Geom- 
etry^kmg  .no^rc^let^^  three  years'  work  of  an  electrical  engmeer- 

^CcTrses  ■  and  ,  in  Physics  and  ,4  and  «£  Math ematic, s  which lem^ce  Me- 
chanical Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geome try,  should  be  <*£j>      ^       as  possi. 

ttjrs-^as  mvrW  l  as «,  -  -  -- — 

under  electrical  engineering  as  time  will  permit.  should 

se  ^^^1^^  -  wish.es  eventu- 

ally  to  enter. 
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When  I  look  into  the  blue  sky,  it  seems  so  deep,  so  peaceful,  so  full  of  a  mysterious  tenderness, 
that  I  could  lie  for  centuries,  and  wait  for  the  dawning  of  the  face  of  God  out  of  the  awful 
loving-kindness.— George  Macdonald 


The  Chamberlin  Astronomical  Observatory 

The  Observatory  is  the  gift  of  the  late  H.  B.  Chamberlin.  It  is  situated  on  a 
plat  of  fourteen  acres,  four  blocks  from  the  college  campus,  at  University  Park.  There 
are  two  stone  buildings ;  the  smaller  of  these,  called  The  Students'  Observatory,  shel- 
ters a  six-inch  equatorial  refractor  made  by  Grubb  of  Dublin,  and  a  two-inch  transit 
instrument.  The  equatorial  is  elaborate  in  construction,  and  is  provided  with  driving 
clock,  graduated  circles,  electric  illumination,  two  filar  position  micrometers,  and 
full  batteries  of  positive  and  negative  eyepieces. 

The  main  building  is  65  feet  long,  and  50  feet  deep,  and  is  constructed  of  red 
sandstone.  It  is  crowned  by  an  iron  dome,  the  apex  of  which  is  more  than  50  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  principal  rooms  in  the  building  are  the  dome  room,  transit 
room,  library,  computing  room,  directors'  office,  clock  room,  janitor's  quarters,  sleeping 
room,  photographic  room  and  store  room.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and 
lighted  by  electricity. 

The  twenty-inch  equatorial  refractor,  which  is  the  principal  instrument,  has  abun- 
dantly proved  its  efficiency.  The  object-glass  is  from  the  hands  of  Alvan  G.  Clark, 
and  the  crown  lens  is  reversible  for  photography.  G.  N.  Saegmuller  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  is  the  maker  of  the  mounting,  which  embodies  some  novel  features,  and  is  of 
the  highest  order  of  mechanical  excellence.  The  telescope  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  in  the  country,  and  is  regularly  employed  in  original  research.  Some  of  the 
results  are  published  every  few  months  in  American  and  foreign  astronomical  peri- 
odicals. 

The  subsidiary  instruments  are  a  four-inch  steel  meridian  circle,  a  standard  mean- 
time clock,  a  standard  sidereal  clock,  chronometers,  three  chronographs,  a  sextant,  two 
solar  transits,  etc.    The  cost  of  the  Observatory  and  its  equipment  was  over  $50,000. 

The  Observatory  makes  graduate  instruction  in  practical  astronomy  possible  under 
favorable  circumstances. 

The  library  of  the  Observatory  is  being  continually  increased  by  purchase  and  by 
donations  of  the  publications  of  important  observatories  throughout  the  world.  It 
already  possesses  a  fine  collection  of  the  best  star  catalogues.  The  publications  of  the 
following  prominent  observatories  are  regularly  received :  The  Yerkes,  the  Lick,  the 
Greenwich,  the  U.  S.  Naval,  the  Harvard,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Publications 
also  come  from  most  of  the  observatories  in  Europe  and  America.  The  following 
periodicals  are  taken:  Astronomische  Nachrichten,  Astrophysical  Journal,  Publica- 
tions of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific,  Astronomical  Journal,  Vierteljahrs- 
schrift  der  Astronomischen  Gesellschaft,  Popular  Astronomy,  Monthly  Notices  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  Jour- 
nal of  the  British  Astronomical  Association. 
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The  only  hope  of  science  is  genuine  induction.— Bacon 

Laboratories  and  Museums 

The  Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  are  equipped  with  good  working 
laboratories  (in  the  new  Science  Hall),  which  are  described  in  connection  with  the 
outlines  of  courses  of  study  in  those  department,    The  department  of  Biology  .  like- 
wise well  equipped  with  adequate  working  laboratories  which  are  located  on  the  top 
floor  of  University  Hall.    The  work  in  these  subjects  is  largely  done  by  the  laboratory 
method,  abstract  teaching  being  illustrated  by  practical  experiment  and  demonstration. 
Each  student  in  these  subjects  is  required  to  do  a  prescribed  amount  of  laboratory  work. 
The  City  of  Denver  contains  the  finest  collections  illustrating  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  country,  in  the  West.    The  University  possesses  an  excellent 
collection  of  materials  in  these  various  lines,  which  are  in  constant  use  by  the  students. 
The  collection  includes  about  2,5oo  species  of  flowering  plants,  500  cryptogams,  500 
species  of  shells,  corals  and  other  invertebrates,  the  typical  species  of  marme  animals 
from  the  Naples  Zoological  Station  and  Wood's  Holl,  about  3,500  specimens  of  mm- 
erab,  and  a  large  collection  of  American  and  foreign  rocks  and  fossils,  besides  a  good 
representation  of  the  minerals  of  Colorado. 

The  State  Horticultural  Society  has  a  fine  collection  of  fruits,  grains,  insects,  etc 
There  are  over  five  thousand  specimens  of  insects,  and  a  similar  number  of  specimens  of 
the  flora  of  the  State. 

In  the  State  Mining  Bureau  can  be  found  a  full  line  of  eruptive  rocks  as  classified 
by  ,he  Natural  Museum,  and  more  than  ten  thousand  mineral  specimens,  labeled  and 
classified  according  to  Dana's  Mineralogy.    There  is,  in  this  department,  an  excellent 
"including  a  complete  set  of  the  reports  of  the  United  State,  Geo.og,cal  Survey. 
The  State  Historical  and  Natural  History  Society  of  Colorado  collects  and  pre- 
serves all  historical  memorabilia  which  serve  ,0  illustrate  the  life  of  prehtstonc  races 
or  of, he  aborigines,  or  which  relate  to  the  occupation  of  the  State  by  the  whrte,    Th 
collection  of  relics  from  the  cliff  dwellings  in  the  Mancos  and  adjacent  canons  ,s  the 
most  complete  in  existence,  comprising  about  4,000  articles. 

The  Society  maintains  a  museum  of  natural  history,  which  contains  over  2,500 
birds  more  than  20,000  botanical  specimens,  over  8,000  insects,  about  7,500  marine 
aid  ireTwater  invertebrates,  and  several  hundred  specimens  of  fish,  rep.des  and  b, 
trachians. 

Most  of  the  large  mammals  of  the  State  are  represented    either  entire  or  by 

mounted  heads;  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  both  by  mounted  specimens  and  skms. 

Over  2,000  shells  are  available  for  a  study  of  conchology.     There  are  several 

hundred  fossil,    The  library  contains  30,000  books,  pamphlets  and  other  document, 

The  Carter  Museum  a,  City  Park  contains  a  large  number  of  instructive  exh.b.t, 
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Beyond  all  wealth,  honor  or  even  health,  is  the  attachment  <we  form  to  noble  souls. — Thos.  Arnold 


Literary  and  Scholastic  Organizations 

Many  literary  and  scholastic  clubs  are  maintained  so  that  every  student  can  find 
abundant  intellectual  stimulus  in  the  midst  of  wholesome  social  privileges.  Among 
these  clubs  are  the  following: 

The  Debating  Club  for  men,  The  Debating  Club  for  women,  The  Phi  Alpha 
Literary  Society,  The  Oratorical  Association,  The  Drama  Club,  The  Scroll  and  Torch 
Society,  The  Chemistry  Club,  Die  Lustigen  Deutschen,  Les  Corneilles,  The  Biological 
Society,  The  Halley's  Comet  Club,  The  Scarab  and  the  Kedros  societies,  The  Students' 
Association  and  The  Honor  Council. 

Musical    Organizations 

For  many  years  the  college  glee  club  has  taken  annual  trips  throughout  the  State, 
besides  giving  many  concerts  in  Denver.  During  the  past  eight  years  the  college 
orchestra  has  accompanied  the  college  glee  club  on  these  trips. 

A  glee  club  for  young  women  is  also  maintained,  which  gives  entertainments  both 
for  schools  and  for  churches. 

Honor  Societies 

The  Sigma  Phi  Alpha  is  the  general  honor  society  to  which  those  Seniors  are 
eligible  who  have  a  scholarship  rank  of  90  per  cent.  The  election  to  membership  is 
made  by  the  Professors  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Character,  school  loyalty,  and 
interest  in  approved  forms  of  collegiate  activity  are  considered  in  making  selections 
for  membership  in  Sigma  Phi  Alpha. 

There  are  four  additional  honor  societies  which  are  departmental  in  character: 
Tau  Kappa  Alpha,  honorary  oratorical  fraternity;  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  honorary  jour- 
nalistic fraternity ;  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon,  honorary  chemical  scholarship  fraternity ;  and 
Pi  Beta  Omega,  honorary  biological  scholarship  fraternity. 

Student   Publications 

The  students  publish  a  weekly  paper,  "The  Clarion,"  which  has  been  maintained 
at  a  level  of  high  merit  during  the  past  year.  The  editors  and  publishers  are  chosen 
by  the  students,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty.  While  all  student  publica- 
tions are  issued  by  the  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  yet  all  the  departments 
of  the  University  are  adequately  recognized  in  all  the  publications. 

"The  Kynewisbok"  is  the  annual  which  is  published  every  year  in  the  month  of 
May  by  the  Junior  Class.  All  the  departments  of  the  University,  all  classes,  all  or- 
ganizations of  every  character  and  all  college  functions  are  portrayed  in  this  publica- 
tion.   Everything  about  the  University  is  looked  at  from  the  view-point  of  the  students. 

At  the  opening  of  each  academic  year  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
publishes  a  handbook  of  information  about  the  work  and  life  of  the  University. 

Physical  Education 

It  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  that  young  men  and  young  women  should  have 
scientific  training  in  physical  education.  With  such  training  almost  all  young  people 
may  come  into  mature  life  with  good  health  and  with  shapely  bodies.  Two  instruc- 
tors in  physical  education  are  in  service  (one  for  young  men  and  one  for  young 
women),  both  of  whom  received  their  educational  training  at  Yale  University.  Every 
day  throughout  the  school  year  this  work  is  offered  in  the  Gymnasium.  Every  student 
is  urgently  requested  to  attend  these  classes,  at  least  two  hours  each  week.  No  fees  are 
charged  for  this  work. 
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Carve  your  name  on  hearts,  and  not  on  marble.— Spurgeon 

Co-ordination  of  Schools 

The  different  schools  of  the  University  are  organically  related.  A  student  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  take  a  year's  work  in  the  School  of  Law  in  lieu  of  a 
year  of  the  elective  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  It  is  thus  possible  for  one 
who  wishes  to  obtain  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  as  well  as  that  of  A.B.,  to  save  a  year  When 
Tstudent  has  already  earned  the  degree  of  LL.B.  m  any  school  of  high  standing,  he 
may  obtain  the  degree  of  A.B.  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  by  completing ^three- 
fourths  of  the  college  course,  which  must  include  all  of  the  non-elective  studies,  a 
major  and  two  minors  must  constitute  a  part  of  the  work. 

A  similar  allowance  of  30  semester  hours  will  be  made  for  an  equivalent  amount 
of  work  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  or  in  the  Iliff  School  ot 
Theology. 

Prizes 

The  Chancellor's  Prize  in  Oratory.- The  Chancellor  offers  twenty  dollars  in 
gold  as  a  prize  for  the  best  oration  delivered  in  a  contest  between  representatives  of  the 
Senior  and  Junior  classes.  In  this  contest  a  choice  of  books  is  presented  to  each  student 
who  wins  a  place  in  the  final  contest.  .. 

The  Cranston  Prize  in  Oratory. -Hon.  E.  M.  Cranston  offers  twenty  dollars 
in  gold  as  a  prize  for  the  best  oration  delivered  in  a  contest  between  representatives  ot 
the  SoDhomore  and  Freshman  classes.  .        ., 

The  Wright  Prize  in  Oratory. -Dr.  G.  M.  Wright  offers  twenty  dollars  in  gold 
as  a  first  prize  in  the  inter-class  oratorical  contest.  A  second  prize  of  ten  dollars  is 
also  given  in  this  contest  by  another  friend.  . 

The  Johnston  Greek  Prize.-Mr.  W.  C.  Johnston  offers  a  prize  of  twenty-five 
dollars  for  the  best  scholarship  record  in  Greek  throughout  the  co  egiate  ~urse. 

The  Melzer  Prize  in  Chemistry.-A  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  in  gold  known 
as  the  Charles  Melzer  Prize  in  Chemistry,  is  given  by  Adolph  Melzer  in  honor _  of 
his  brother,  the  late  Charles  Melzer,  in  connection  with  the  department  of  Chemistry. 
The  conditions  of  the  prize  include  work  in  original  research. 

Aid  to  Students 

Many  students  who  go  to  college  in  the  West  must  earn  their  living  in  whole 
or  in  part.  To  all  such  students,  Denver  offers  more  faciht.es  than  any  other  city  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  country.     Many  students  in  recent  years  have  earned  all  their 

^^^nEft  earn  their  living,  in  whole  or  in  part  while  in  college  can 
do  so  provided  they  have  health  and  pluck  and  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  A  student 
who  can  earn  his  living  while  in  college  can  earn  h.s  living  and  save  money  before  he 
Tomes  to  college.  A  student  ought  not  to  arrive  at  college  without  some  money,  say 
one  hundred  dollars  or  more.  With  so  much  money  or  more  on  hand,  a  purposed 
student  can  make  his  way  for  a  year.  ,         , 

Both  young  men  and  young  women  can  find  ways  to  help  themselves  bu they 
ought  not  to  expect  to  find  work  in  the  first  week  or  month  at  college  It  should  be 
St  in  mind  that  students  who  cannot  earn  money  and  save  money  before  coming  to 

colleee  cTnot  expect  to  earn  money  and  also  carry  the  studies  of  the  college  course, 
college  cannotexp  ^^  ^.^  ^  h  attent       t0 

securing  employment  for  students.  There  is  practical^  no  limit  to  the  amount  of 
work  which  can  be  secured  for  purposeful  young  men  here  >"  Denver 

For  young  women  there  is  only  one  certain  way  to  make  a  Jiving  A joung 
woman  who  knows  how  to  help  with  housework,  as  a  daughter  should  help  her  mother, 
Tn  alway^finSemploTment.  PEven  then  a  young  woman  ought  not  to  come  to  college 
unless  she  has  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  for  her  uses  durmg  the  college  year 

The  Un  verity  of  Denver  has  a  warm  welcome  for  students  of  moral  integrity 
and  earnest  purpose".  Students  of  questionable  integrity  and  ind.fferent  purpose  are 
not  desired. 
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There  is  no  kind  of  an  achievement  equal  to  perfect  health— Carlyle 

Christian  Associations  and  Student  Volunteers 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  The  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  maintain  the  customary  work  of  these  organizations  in  colleges,  namely, 
religious  meetings,  Bible-study  classes,  mission-study  classes,  and  employment  bureaus. 
Social  functions  are  regularly  held  so  that  students  have  abundant  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  each  other.  The  May  Day  celebration  of  the  Young  Women  s 
Christian  Association  is  one  of  the  notable  events  of  the  college  year.  Secretaries  are 
employed  for  both  Associations. 

The  college  Student  Volunteers  conduct  meetings  regularly  among  the  young 
people's  societies  in  the  various  churches  of  Denver.  We  have  now  many  representa- 
tives of  this  organization  in  mission  fields,  and  we  have  increasing  numbers  of  students 
who  offer  themselves  for  service  as  missionaries  in  foreign  fields. 

Athletics  and  the  Student's  Association  Fee 

Totally  distinct  from  the  scientific  training  in  physical  education,  above  described, 
is  the  work  in  games  in  the  open,  all  which  is  given  under  the  general  title  of  athletics. 
An  athletic  coach  is  in  service  so  that  students  can  find  opportunity  to  participate  in 
games  of  all  sorts :  football,  baseball,  basketball,  track  athletics,  tennis  and  whatsoever 
else  may  be  desired.  No  fees  are  charged  for  participation  in  games,  but  a  compulsory 
fee  of  five  dollars  is  charged  by  the  Students'  Association  for  admission  to  all  games  on 
the  home  grounds  and  for  admission  to  many  other  university  entertainments,  and 
for  an  annual  subscription  to  the  "Clarion."  This  fee  is  collected  by  the  Registrar 
and  is  used  entirely  by  the  students  themselves  as  here  shown,  no  part  of  it  being 
allotted  to  the  University. 

The  University  Field  consists  of  a  plot  of  ground  covering  nearly  two  blocks 
at  University  Park.  It  is  equipped  with  the  best  constructed  and  safest  grandstand 
in  the  West,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  5,000.  The  soil  of  this  field  is  admirably 
adapted  for  athletic  sports,  being  neither  the  hard  adobe  found  on  some  fields,  nor 
the  sand  found  on  others.  The  quarter-mile  running  track  is  twenty-eight  feet  in 
width,  and  the  semi-circular  curve  at  each  end  has  a  diameter  of  250  feet  on  the  run- 
ning line.    Inside  of  this  track  lie  fields  for  football  and  baseball. 

Board   and    Rooms 

Furnished  rooms  are  rented  at  University  Park  at  about  an  average  of  a  dollar  a 
week  for  each  student — when  two  students  occupy  the  same  room.  Some  rooms  are 
rented  at  a  lower  price,  and  some  at  a  higher.  Day  board  can  be  secured  at  $20.00 
per  month. 

Young  men  who  do  not  reside  at  home,  or  are  not  assigned  to  homes  by  their 
parents  or  guardians,  are  required  to  reside  in  Wycliffe  Hall  or  in  other  approved 
houses.  Houses  which  are  approved  as  homes  for  men  are  not  permitted  to  provide 
any  rooms  for  women.  All  young  men  who  do  not  reside  at  home  (or  in  homes  as- 
signed by  their  parents  or  guardians)  are  under  the  supervision  of  certain  designated 
members  of  the  Faculty. 

Young  women  who  do  not  reside  at  home,  or  are  not  assigned  to  homes  by  their 
parents  or  guardians,  are  required  to  reside  in  Templin  Hall,  or  in  other  approved 
houses.  Houses  which  are  approved  as  homes  for  women  are  not  permitted  to  provide 
any  rooms  for  men.  All  young  women  who  do  not  reside  at  home  (or  in  homes 
assigned  by  their  parents  or  guardians)  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dean  of 
Women. 

Inquiries  of  any  character  will  be  answered  in  the  first  mail  when  addressed  to 
the  Chancellor,  University  Park,  Colorado. 
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You  cannot  dream  yourself  into  a  character:  you  must  hammer  and  forge  yourself  one.—Froude 
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This  shall  be  thy  reward  that  the  ideal  shall  be  real  to  thee. — Olive  Schreiner 
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Minett  Howard  McCulloch.  .University  Park 

Mildred  Delia  Morgan   Denver 

Francis  William  Pimlott. ..  .University  Park 

Maynard  Porter   Fruita 

Robert  Hood  Reeves,  Jr Denver 

Elsie  Louise  Rettig Denver 

Clinton  Lewis  Rice Denver 

Hazel  May  Richards Denver 

Harry  Buchholz  Riffenburg Holyoke 


Henry  Elmo  Robinson. . .  .Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Thaddeus  Perc  Sears   Denver 

Frances  Jean  Stanchfield   Denver 

Erwine  Hall  Stewart Mesa 

Robina  Crawford  Storrie Denver 

Grace  Atmore  Sullender.  . .  .University  Park 

Stuart  Louis  Sweet Denver 

George  Alexander  Trout   Walsenburg 

Frank  Martin  Walek Sterling 

Mary  Bryant  Weems   Denver 

Luther  Warder  Wells Tulsa,   Okla. 

Oscar  Leroy  Wikoff Denver 

Elizabeth  Willson   Denver 

Julius  A.  Wolf Denver 

Holbrook  Working Denver 


SOPHOMORES 


Walter  Melvin  Ainslie  Laird 

Mabel  Gertrude  Alexander Denver 

Terrence  Wendell  Allsworth La  Junta 

Clarence  Edwin  Anderson.  .University  Park 

Rollin  Herle  Ayres Sterling 

Leslie  LeRoy  Beahm  Palisade 

Laura  Elizabeth  Bennett   Denver 

Ruth  Bigelow    Denver 

Edith  Frances  Biggs   Denver 

William  Joseph  Bowes Denver 

Anna  Emily  Bruderlin   Denver 

William  Willard  Burke   Sterling 

Frederick  Butler  Denver 

Joanna  Teresa  Carey Denver 

Veronika  Elizabeth  Casey  Denver 

Waldron  Alvin  Cassidy University  Park 

Gladys  Winifred  Clark  Denver 

Florence  Marie  Clayton  Julesburg 

Ruth  Coldren   Denver 

Colo  Curtis  Combs  Fowler 

Maude  Marie  Copeland Denver 

Dora  Ellen  Craig   Denver 

Floyd  Hooper  Crews Denver 

Inda  Brown  Davis University  Park 

Paul  Joyce  Deeds Denver 

Mabel  Foree  Dickerson   Denver 

Ethel  May  Farnsworth Denver 

Marcus  Joseph  Fields University  Park 

Warren  Taylor  Fifer  Denver 

Robert  Fulton  Finn   Denver 

Joseph  Stilwell  Fleming Denver 

Charlotte  Jane  Fowler  Fraser 

University  Park 

Lucy  Gallup Denver 

Alice  Meroena  Gooding  Longmont 

Helen  Brett  Graham Denver 

Joseph  Arthur  Green  Durango 

Laurel  Vivien  Grimes Denver 

Ruth  Estella  Gunstrum Denver 

Mary  Edna  Hainline Denver 

Willis  Brown  Hardesty  Denver 

Frank  West  Harrah Parlett,  Ohio 

George  Treadwell  Herbert Denver 

Dorothy   Hickey    Denver 

Charles  Arthur  Hochmuth Henderson 

Donald  Hoff  Hoover Denver 

Fred  William  Huling Canon  City 


Annamse  Hunter  Denver 

John  Stuart  Jordan   Denver 

Lena  Lora  Karchmer Denver 

David  Frederick  Kyle Cleveland,  Ohio 

Anna  Mildred  Lamb Denver 

Lydia  Terrell  Lort Denver 

Martha  Wells  Lort Denver 

Mary  Emerson  Luther Denver 

Lillian  Margaret  Maider Denver 

Claudius  B.  Martin Seattle,  Wash. 

Beryl  David  McKowen. .  .Wellington,  Kans. 

Gladys  Celia  Mead Denver 

William  Frederick  Meyer  Denver 

Lydia  Meyers   Denver 

Clarence  Cramer  Milford Sterling 

Elmer  Alexander  Miller.. Stevensville,  Mont. 

Lisa  Muntwyler    Denver 

Ernest  Harold  Neff Williamsport,  Pa. 

Herbert  H.  Nickel   Denver 

Clyde  Otis  Norvell    Denver 

David  Hendrix  Parker Clinton,  N.  Car. 

James  McKnight  Patterson   Denver 

George  Evander  Pennell   Denver 

Edna  Marie  Peterson Stromsberg,  Nebr. 

Iva  Geoa  Peterson Milford,  Utah 

Benjamin  Elmer  Pierce   Denver 

Helen  Lu  Richardson   Denver 

James  Botkin  Richardson Denver 

Walter  Vernon  Riffenburg Holyoke 

Ralph  Clinton  Rominger   Denver 

Herbert  Owen  Russell University  Park 

Selma  Marie  Schmidt Denver 

Robert  Edwin  Sherer Evanston,  111. 

Georga  Emelyn  Shively Holly 

Vera  Anna  Sinclair Denver 

Anna  Sarah  Sobel   Denver 

Amy  Catherine  Speerg   Denver 

Oscar  David  Stanton    Cedaredge 

David  Dewey  Stark Denver 

Dorothy  Steele Denver 

Clare  Augustus  Stewart Wiggins 

Henry  Watkins  Tindall  Denver 

John  Edmund  Tobin  Denver 

Ethel  Lillian  Toby   Denver 

Frederick  Tuck   Greeley 

Leslie  James  Tuck Greeley 

Rex  Ellsworth  Turner  Denver 
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Genius  is  an  immense  capacity  for  taking  trouble.— Carlyle 


SOPHOMORES—  Continued 


Ruth  Roselda  Veeder  Monte  Vista 

Ethelbert  Ward,  Jr Denver 

Lillie  Watson   Denver 

Ruth  Edna  Whitford Denver 


Bradford  Ralston  Williams   Denver 

Helen  Hess  Wright  Denver 

Helen  Abbie  Youker  Denver 


FRESHMEN 


Gilbert  Frederick  Ahl Elizabeth 

Grace  Marguerite  Akolt   TDeTnV" 

StoweH.  Allen  • La  jun  a 

Emerson  Lincoln  Allsworth  La  Junta 

James  Glenn  Anderson Denver 

Ernest  Kerford  Andrews Denver 

George  Richard  Baer   Denver 

Corinne  Baker ■ Denver 

Harold  Richardson  Baker   ....... Demrer 

Willis  Curtis  Barrett Sheridan   Wyo. 

Richard  Bartholomew  Denver 

Elizabeth  Bate ■•  •  ■   Denver 

Robert  Harold  Beggs,  Jr University  Park 

Lucretia  Bigelow Denver 

Edgar  Harrington  Biggs   x,     , 

Joseph  Albert  Biglin  ■  ■ 1Nucla 

Berda  B.  Binford  ^"V*^ 

Glen  Arthur  Bingham Loveland 

Marian  Edith  Boak •   Denver 

Harry  Vincent  Booth   Longmont 

Lawrence  Tracy  Brown  Denver 

Ralph  Emerson  Brown •  Denver 

Fred  Stuart  Bunger Edgewater 

Elvira  Alice  Campbell Cisco,  Utah 

Annette  Howe  Carpenter Denver 

Evelyn  Cary   Denver 

Meyer  Castle  Denver 

Nina  Loraine  Churcher Denver 

Mabel  Gertrude  Cochran Broomfield 

Arthur  Lancelot  Collins  Denver 

Ineze  Mary  Conboy Denver 

Eva  Belle  Conklin .Delta 

George  William  Thomas  Cooper. ..  .Denver 

Helen  Cornish Denver 

Kathleen  Lenore  Craig :De"ve,r 

Alice  Zilpha  Cutler University  Park 

Harold  Lewis  Daniels Denver 

Elizabeth  Leavitt  Davison. .  .University  Park 

Leo  Henry  Dawson  ■  Denver 

Clarence  Ray  DeHoff Node,  Wyo. 

Minnie  Leonilda  DeSilvestro    Victor 

Edward  Bradley  Dewey Denver 

Louis  Vivian  DeWitt Buena  Vista 

Margaret  Sparrow  Doane  Denver 

Charles  Alden  Draper   Denver 

Ruth  Drumm  Denver 

Harold  Dwyer AsPen 

Morton  Leslie  Eames   Denver 

Joseph  Eaton    Eaton 

Ruth  Larene  Elliott Denver 

Minnie  Lois  Ellison Denver 

Gladys  Gordon  Ewen Denver 

Lottie  Finn Denver 

LeRoy  Fisher  Denver 

Harry  Mater  Fiske   Denver 

James  Arthur  Flint Denver 

Wilda  M.  Forgy   Denver 

Neva  Forney  Sterling,  Kans. 

Margaret  Elizabeth  Forsyth  Denver 


Eleonora  Frantz   Lafayette 

Delpha  Funk  Denver 

Hannah  Dale  Gagan   Denver 

Harry  Gross  Gahagen   Denver 

Lawrence  Earl  George Denver 

Glennis  Deane  Gill  Denver 

Charles  Clinton  Glover   Denver 

Anna  Gobelman  Denver 

Charles  Irving  Goodrich   Denver 

Robert  Pierre  Gookins  Greeley 

John  Henrv  Grewell   Loveland 

Vera  Grow   Denver 

Reuben  Gilbert  Gustavson  Denver 

Rosa  Elvina  Haffner Denver 

George  Adair  Handy  University  Park 

Horace  Granville  Harvey Denver 

Claire  Dodge  Hathaway   Denver 

Elizabeth  Albertina  Hausing  Denver 

Tracy  Cooper  Heatwole Denver 

Evelyn  Eloise  Heisen   Denver 

William  Charles  Henry,  Jr.. University  Park 

Lucia  Herbert  Denver 

Lawrence  Daniel  Higgins   Denver 

Florence  Mildred  Hill   Denver 

Gladys  Beatrice  Hill    Denver 

Mary  Beatrice  Hill   Denver 

John  Hipp,  Jr Denver 

Henry  Hutchison  Hoddle  Denver 

Ethel  A.  Hook University  Park 

Leila  R.  Hook University  Park 

Leota  W.  Hook University  Park 

Elizabeth  Bertha  Hoskin   Littleton 

Ernest  Hughes .Denver 

Orvil  Hyram  Huling Dennis,  Kans. 

George  Hiller  Jackson   Denver 

Lloyd  W.Judd  Denver 

Raymond  Austan  Kaltenbach   Denver 

Morris  Katzman Denver 

Bertha  Alice  Kelley AsPen 

LeiaKoppel  Denver 

Marion  Brown  Lake  Denver 

Carl  Clough  Lee Monte  Vista 

FayeLeik  Denver 

Lloyd  Marion  Levan Grand  Junction 

Hilda  Brown  Lort  Denver 

John  Henry  Madden  Denver 

Lewis  Haynes  Mahony Denver 

George  James  Mayer  Longmont 

Paul  Thoburn  Mayo Pueblo 

Jean  French  McAllister  Denver 

Robert  Harvey  McBride Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Agnes  Catherine  McCallum   Denver 

Eleanor  Margaret  McFall  Denver 

Everett  Edward  McKee Denver 

Frank  Peter  McKibben Denver 

Keith  John  McLeod  Loveland 

Grace  Elma  Meixall  Denver 

Katherine  Metcalf   Denver 

Alma  Laura  Miller  Denver 
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A  man's  worth  something  when  the  fight  begins  within  himself. — Browning 


FRESHMEN- 

Doris  Elizabeth  Miller University  Park 

Edward  Clifton  Monahan  Denver 

Herbert  James  Moore  Union,  Iowa 

William  Frederick  Morris   Loveland 

Harold  Funk  Mudge  Denver 

Joseph  Leonard  Mullings   Alamosa 

Fred  H.  Olds Denver 

Lea  Penman    Denver 

Ralph  Van  Ian  Peoples   Denver 

Jessie  Mary  Pittinger  Denver 

Helen  Rebecca  Powers. .  .Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  Orren  Preston Loveland 

Norma  Betty  Prey  Denver 

Harvey  Meredith  Pugh   Denver 

N.  Basil  Quayle  Denver 

Charles  Herman  Queary.  . .  .University  Park 

Harold  Douglas  Ramsey   Littleton 

Marjorie  Rathbun    Denver 

Morton  Roswell  Rechnitz Denver 

Miriam  Reid   Denver 

Irene  May  Richardson   Denver 

Gladys  Anita  Riedel Denver 

Charles  William  Riley Everton,  Mo. 

Julius  Lee  Rosenbloom   Denver 

Ralph  Henry  Saxton  Hoody,  Iowa 

Fred  Charles  Sealey  Denver 

Annie  Mary  Sharp Alcova,  Wyo. 

Irving  Maurice  Sherman   Denver 

Dorothy  Elizabeth  Smith Lax,  Wise. 

Gertrude  Augusta  Smith   Denver 

Homer  W.  Smith  Denver 


-Continued 

Marion  B.  Smith    Denver 

Willard  Arthur  Smith Boulder 

Lou  Kennedy  Spratlen   Denver 

Ruth  Helen  Stein Howard,  Nebr. 

Stella  Bertha  Stueland   Denver 

Elmer  Byron  Svenson .Denver 

James  Roland  Taggart Denver 

David   Tannenbaum    Denver 

Albert  Bruce  Thomas Canon  City 

Jewell  Gladys  Tibballs  Denver 

Ruth  Virginia  Titmarsh Edgewater 

George  Whitney  Thompkin    Denver 

Helen  Elliott  Upton Denver 

Lulu  Motter  Butts  Vaughn   Denver 

Clarence  R.  Vinquist Denver 

Raymond  L.  Walde University  Park 

Frederick  Warshauer   Antonito 

Weinberg,  Edward  David   Loveland 

Weinf eld,   Samuel    Denver 

Welch,  Claire  Vernon Grand  Junction 

Moses  Weltman   Denver 

Arthur  Reed  Williams Manzanola 

Maude  Gertrude  Williams   Denver 

Olivia  Jean  Williamson Pagosa  Springi 

Howard  Folsom  Wilson   Englewood 

Lillian  Lucile  Winn   Denver 

Charlotte  Fayerweather  Wood   Denver 

Joyce  Lippincott  Wood  Denver 

Earl  Booth  Working Denver 

Edna  Worley Canon  City 

Ethel  Young    Denver 


COLLEGE    SPECIALS 


Mrs.  Ward  Anderson   Denver 

James  G.  Brawn   Silver  Plume 

Charles  Natty  Brock  Denver 

Lillian  Virginia  Causey  Denver 

Mary  Tuthill  Causey .Denver 

Marguerite  Van  Horn  Honnold Denver 

B.  Bessie  Jack  Denver 

Carl  Christian  Jensen  Denver 

John  Alexander  Jensen Denver 

John  Freelen  Johnson   Denver 

Julius  Earl  Johnson Denver 

Luella  Schillinger  Kern   Denver 

Samuel  Jay  Kessler Baya,  N.  Y. 

Ogro  Glen  Konkel Denver 

George  Lee  Koonsman   Denver 

Rogers  Maxwell  McDonough  Denver 

Louise   Middlekauf    Denver 

Earl  Burns  Miller  Denver 

Ira  Leroy  Morgan   Denver 


Timothy  Harold  Murphy Denver 

Shuzo  Nakatani Japaa 

Sherman  Wright  Plummer    Denver 

Waldo  Edward  Rennie Denver 

Harry  James  Reynolds  Denver 

Mabel  Sophia  Rilling University  Park 

Herman  Rose    Russia 

Philip  Harry  Ryan    Denver 

Habeck  Abraham  Saidy   Manitou 

Loya  Sutherland   Shelby,  Mich. 

Thomas  Jackson  Tramel   Denver 

Elizabeth  Haywood  Trash    Denver 

Kijoshige  Uehara   Japan 

Dora  Elizabeth  Von  Holdt Denver 

William  Louis  Wade   Edgewater 

Delia  B.  Nutting  Weston Broomfield 

Hiram  Edwin  Wilson University  Park 

Helen  Dean  Yetter   Denver 
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//  is  well  to  think  well:  it  is  divine  to  act  well.-Horace  Mann 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
Dean— Herbert  A.  Howe,  University  Park,  Colorado 
The  scholastic  management  of  the  Graduate  School  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Graduate 

the  applicant  has  previously  been  a  student  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

For  the  Master's  degree  a  year's  work  is  required,  the  total  credit  being  equal  to 

thesis  may  be  demanded  as  a  part  of  the  work. 

of  French  and  German  is  required  for  this  degree. 

Candidates  for  all  degrees  must  be  present  at  the  service  at  which  the  Bacca- 
tajjSSS  ^^  e^etom  r 

SSSSTciSSd  gb 7the  FTculty;  if  present^  before  May  ao.     All  Univer- 
ses;  must  be  settled  by  each  candidate  before  h,s  diploma  is  issued  to  him. 

REGISTER  OF  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 


Robert  Pearson  Acsell,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Kenneth  Dayton  Allison  Allen,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver        University  Park 

Elbert  Clarke  Best,  Ph.B.,  A.M. 
University  of  Denver 
Grove  City  College  Colorado  City 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Bradshaw,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver 
Grace  Gilchrist  Breeden,  Litt.B. 

Willamette  University 

Inez  Lucile  Byers,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver 

Charles  Eden  Carroll,  A.B.,  A.M. 
Morningside  College 
University  of  Nebraska 

Helen  Vaughn  Carson,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver 

Henry  James  Catterall,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver        University  Paik 


Denver 

Denver 

Rifle 

Denver 
Denver 


Joseph  Clyde  Clark,  A.B.,  A.M. 
Central  University,  Iowa 

Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 

Mary  Catherine  Love  Collins,  A.B. 

Dickinson  College  Denver 

Benjamin  Ray  Crandall,  B.S.,  A.M. 
Alfred  University 
University  of  Denver  Denver 

Charles  William  Cuno,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver        University  rarK 


Je9se  Andrew  Dean,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver 


Denver 

Edward  Vaughn  Dunklee,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

University  of  Colorado  Denver 

Lloyd  Lee  Evans,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver 

John  William  Fike,  A.  B. 
University  of  Denver 


Anna  M.  Frees,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Denver 
Denver 
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Men  do  less  than  they  ought  unless  they  do  all  that  they  can. — Carlyle 


REGISTER  OF  GRADUATE  STUDENTS— Continued 


Lela  Fritz,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver 

Lena  Clara  Hardesty,  A.B. 
University  of  Missouri 


Denver 


Denver 


Mary  Edith  Hendrick,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver       University  Park 

Blossom  Lida  Henry,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver       University  Park 

Frank  Joseph  Henry,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver       University  Park 

Harold  Lowry  Hickey,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

John  Hipp,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Alfred  Grosvenor  Hoel,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver       University  Park 

Mildred  Hornbein,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Helen  Howland,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Kate  Howland,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Carl  Christian  Alfred  Jensen,  A.B. 

St  Olaf  College  Denver 

Claude  Rupert  Kellogg,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver     Foo  Chow,  China 

Leila  Kinney,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Frederic  Tevis  Krueger,  A.B.,  A.M. 
University  of  Denver 
University  of  Wyoming  Montrose 

Joseph  Allen  MacKnight,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Lima,  Peru 

Hikajiro  Maitani,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver 

Takamatsu  City,  Japan 

Elisabeth  McNeal,  Ph.B. 

George  Washington  University 

University  Park 

Max  Dickinson  Melville,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Carl  Melzer,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Frank  Mortimer  Montgomery,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Ruth  Morrison,  A.B. 

University  of  Colorado  Denver 

Philip  Munz,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Edward  Everett  Odom,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Ernest  Neal  Orr,  A.B.,  A.M. 
Erskine  College 
Monmouth  College  Denver 

Charles  Merril  Osenbaugh,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Ramona  Outcalt,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Gunnison 


C.  Russell  Palmer,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Manzanola 

Selby  Carlyle  Parker,  A.B.,  A.M. 
University  of  Denver 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands 

Helen  Bailey  Phelps,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Carl  Edwin  Redkey,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver 


Bolekow,  Mo. 
Denver 
Denver 


Grace  Reed,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver 

Edwin  Arthur  Rees,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver 

Horace  Lewis  Rosenberg,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver         Garfield,  Utah 

John  Jacob  Rosenberg,  A.B.,  M.S.,  M.D. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Elsie  Winifred  Rupp,  A.B.,  A.M. 
Southwest  Kansas  College 
University  of  Denver 

Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 

Junzo  Sasamori,  B.  Pol.  Sci. 

Waseda  University        Aomoiken,  Japan 

Charles  Stacy  Shively,  A.B.,  A.M. 
McPherson  College 
University  of  Denver  Denver 

James  Andrew  Shoptaugh,  A.M.,  B.D. 

Christian  University  Denver 

Mendel  Silber,  A.B.,  M.D. 
University  of  Cincinnati 
P.  and  S.  College        Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Solomon  Leon  Skoss,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

William  James  Sly,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Rochester  University  Denver 

Hester  M.  Smith,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Montgomery  Rochester  Smith,  A.B. 

Colorado  College  Denver 

Muriel  Howard  Steele,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver       University  Park 

Eva  Hazelton  Stephenson,  A.B. 

Ottawa  University  Denver 

DeWitt  Shelton  Swan,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver    Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Lowell  JacksoH  Thomas,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Chicago,  111. 

Louis  J.  Velte  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Alice  Lavinia  Barton  Williams,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver        Kong  Ju,  Korea 

Franklin  Earl  Cranston  Williams,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver        Kong  Ju,  Korea 

Cyrus  Ames  Wright,  A.B.,  A.M.,  S.T.B. 

Northwestern  University 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute    Laramie,  Wyo. 

William  Zabilka,  B.S. 

Central  Holiness  University 

Rose  Hill,  Iowa 
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The  universe  wants  new  ways  of  doing  things  and  the  new  things  become  old  over  night.-Her- 
bert  Kaufmann 

SATURDAY  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS 
Dean— Daniel  E.  Phillips,  University  Park,  Colorado 
Sixteen  years  ago  a  class  for  teachers,  meeting  on  Saturdays,  was  organized  by 
Dr  Daniel  E.  Phillips,  the  University  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology.  At 
first  there  were  only  three  teachers  who  desired  this  special  instruction.  But  the  value 
and  the  necessity  of  such  classes  were  immediately  recognized.  The  classes  grew  in 
number,  making  it  necessary  that  other  professors  should  offer  special  courses.  Pres- 
ently there  were  seventy-five  students,  then  a  hundred  and  now  for  several  years  we 
have  had  each  year  approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  in  these  classes.  1  he 
teachers  who  have  enriched  their  lives  in  this  way  have  characterized  the  classes  as 
"The  Saturday  College  for  Teachers."  The  University  of  Chicago  offers  similar 
work  in  a  special  school  which  they  describe  as  "The  University  College  The  pro- 
portion of  the  teachers  of  Denver  who  take  this  work  every  year  is  higher  than  the 
proportion  of  the  teachers  of  Chicago  who  take  similar  work  in  the  University  of 

Chicago.  .      . 

No  title  can  be  too  dignified  for  such  special  classes.  Every  school  room  in 
Denver  has  been  brightened  by  the  influence  of  the  University  of  Denver  both  through 
the  regular  college  work  and  also  through  the  special  college  work  which  is  offered  in 
the  Saturday  College  for  Teachers  and  in  the  Summer  School.  We  have  now  approxi- 
mately one  thousand  teachers  in  the  Denver  Schools.  Nearly  four  hundred  of  these 
teachers  have  been  enriched  in  their  higher  educational  life  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
the  University  of  Denver.  . 

The  only  qualification  for  entering  any  class  in  the  Saturday  College  is  ability  to 

do  the  work  of  that  class. 

No  course  for  a  semester  embraces  more  work  than  a  corresponding  three-hour 
course  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  each  class  recites  seventy-five  minutes  each 
week,  as  provided  in  the  schedule. '  No  student  may  earn  more  than  six  hours  ot 
college  credits  in  a  semester  without  permission  of  the  Faculty. 

At  the  close  of  each  semester,  an  examination  is  held  in  each  study.  Any  student 
who  does  not  take  the  examination  in  a  given  study  at  the  scheduled  time  may  obtain 
a  special  examination  without  charge,  if  the  absence  was  caused  by  illness;  otherwise, 
a  special  examination  costs  two  dollars.     No  collegiate  credit  is  given  without  examina- 

'"'Each  teacher  makes  reports  regularly  of  all  examinations  in  his  classes  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  fee  for  attendance  upon  one  class  only  is  eight  dollars  per  semester;  for  each 
additional  study,  the  charge  is  five  dollars  a  semester;  fees  are  payable  in  advance  to 
the  Dean  of  the  Teachers'  College. 

Classes  of  fewer  than  six  members  may  be  formed  by  special  arrangement. 
Specific  inquiries  about  this  work  may  be  addressed  to  Dr.  D.  E.  Phillips,  Dean 
of  the  Teachers'  College,  University  Park,  Colo. 

REGISTER  OF  SATURDAY  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

Robert  Pearson  Acsell Denver  f"^Df  "^AdiVaii '■ '  '■  '■  '■'■  '■  '■  Denver 

_.  y    aii«„  Denver  r  annie  uiana  /\uiv«ui.*   

Florence  E   Allen Denver  M  W-  Baldwin   Denver 

Lucile  Anderson   uenver  rnr„.\\a  Q-ahrine  Barnes   Denver 

Marion  Wallace  Anderson  Denver  Cornelia  Seabring  Barnes 
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Cease  to  brag  to  me  of  America,  and  its  model  institutions  and  constitutions.  America,  too,  will 
have  to  strain  its  energies,  crack  its  sinews,  and  all  but  break  its  heart,  as  the  rest  of  us 
have  had  to  do,  in  thousand-fold  wrestle  with  the  Pythons  and  mud-demons,  before  it  can 
become  a  habitation  for  the  gods. — Carlyle 


REGISTER  OF  SATURDAY  COLLEGE  STUDENTS— Continued 


S.  Elizabeth  Bashore  Denver 

Garfield  A.  Berlinsky   Denver 

Alice  M.  Bethel    Denver 

Ada  Cole  Black   Denver 

Cora  Mabel  Bliss Denver 

Monta  Jean  Boyer  Denver 

Emma  M.  Brown  Denver 

Ethel  Ellen  Bryan   Denver 

Anna  May  Bullock   Denver 

Adda  Marie  Burnett Denver 

Myrtie  Thompson  Campbell   Denver 

Hallie  Carter    Denver 

George  Carr   Denver 

May  Louisa  Cassidy Denver 

Helen  T.  Clair  Denver 

Faye  Loving  Cleveland Denver 

Mabel  Colby   Denver 

Clara  E.  Coleman   Denver 

Elsie  Katherine  Connell    Denver 

Gertrude  Adelle  Cooke   Denver 

Elizabeth   Cordingly    Denver 

Maud  May  Curry   Denver 

Julia  Daly   Denver 

Bertha  R.  DeCora   Denver 

Margaret  Calvert  Dille  Denver 

Eda  Drumm Denver 

Minnie  M.  Duray Denver 

Omega  Dean  Dutcher Denver 

Emma  Barbara  Ecker Denver 

Clarence  Earl  Eddleblute   ...Denver 

Elizabeth  Ellis    Denver 

Caroline  Feiertag Denver 

Frances  G.  Fenton  Denver 

Grace  E.  Fergus Denver 

Mabel  C.  Ferguson   Denver 

Lida  Eleanor  G.  Fletcher Denver 

Lucy  B.  Foster Denver 

Lucy  Josephine  Foster Denver 

Jane  Ridgway  Fowler   Denver 

Anna  M.  Frees  Denver 

Clara  Francesca  Gard  Denver 

Robert  Edgar  Gentry   Denver 

May  E.  Gillis Garden  Grove,  Iowa 

Charlotte  J.  Godsman Denver 

Frank  L.  Grant Denver 

Anna  Josephine  Greenbaum  Denver 

Jessie  Pearl  Griffith Denver 

Helen  Russell  Smith  Gumlick Denver 

Mary  Edna  Hainline Denver 

Agnes  Skidmore  Hall   Denver 

Ruby  Halstead    Denver 

Grace  Hamilton   Denver 

Jessie  M.  Hamilton  Denver 

Virginia  Elizabeth  Hance   Denver 

Katherine  Hansen   Denver 

Marie  Hansen  Denver 

Ellen  Henrietta  Hellesen.  .Deer  Park,  Wise. 

Mary  Edith  Hendrick Denver 

Elizabeth  Henry  Denver 

Atossa  L.  Hinds  Denver 

Carrie  Turner  Hipp  Denver 

Ethel  Elizabeth  Holmes  Denver 

Lorena  Winchell  Hocking  Denver 

Ethel  Elizabeth  Holmes  Denver 

Margaret  Jamieson   Denver 

Gwladys  M.  Jones Denver 

R.  M.  Jone9  Denver 


Sarah  M.  Jordan   Denver 

Julia  Kelly Denver 

Leila  Kinney  Denver 

Mary  E.  Larsh  Denver 

Sadie  Leonard  Denver 

Lillian  Lightburn   Denver 

Ruth  Frances  Londoner Denver 

Anna  Fredrica  Lowe  Denver 

Florence  Ella  Lyon   Denver 

Lillian  Mae  MacArthur Denver 

Minnie  Macdonald    Denver 

Ellison  Mackie   Denver 

Maude  Mahon .Denver 

Esther  Manly Denver 

Marion  Manly Denver 

Vera  Elizabeth  Manly   Denver 

Nell  Eunice  McClellan .Denver 

Edna  V.  K.  McGillivray  Denver 

Agnes  Mary  McKenna Denver 

E.  McKeown   Denver 

George  Marvin  McMeen  Denver 

Elisabeth   McNeal    Denver 

Emily  Hannah  Miles Denver 

Mabel  Ethel  Miller Denver 

Nellie  May  Mitchell   Denver 

Frank  Mortimer  Montgomery Denver 

Hetty  Moore   Denver 

Mary  Edith  Morris  Denver 

Mary  Morse    Denver 

Arthur  Henry  Mueller Lafayette 

Edna  Marie  Nielsen   Denver 

Edward  Everett  Odom  Denver 

Annie  Olcovich Denver 

H.  Grace  Parsons   Denver 

Paul  Reed  Peak  Denver 

Edna  Pierce  Denver 

Edna  Paula  Potter Denver 

Hattie  Eugenia  Richardson  Denver 

G.  H.  Roberts  Denver 

George  Gardner  Rogers Denver 

Nelle  Romick    Denver 

Harriett  Chaffee  Ross Denver 

Edith  Orpha  Sawyer Denver 

M.  Eldora  Sawyer Denver 

Bonita  Myrtle  Schrader  Denver 

Mabelle  M.  Scrafford   Denver 

Clarence  Hardy  Shay  Denver 

Francis  Hinman  Sims  Denver 

Elizabeth  Sloan Denver 

Mrs.  Roy  Leslie  Smith Denver 

Mabel  Stephen Denver 

Esther  Gunhild  Stone  Denver 

Elsie  M.  Strauss  Denver 

Helen  Jean  Strauss   Denver 

Ethel  Stryker  Denver 

Inez  E.  Sweet Denver 

Lillian  Symon   Denver 

Charles  Odell  Thibodeau Denver 

Mary  M.  Thompson Denver 

Ethel  May  Tucker Denver 

Katherine  Mead  Waterman Denver 

Lillie  E.  Watts  Denver 

Edith  Weber   Denver 

Alfred  Henry  Weitkamp  Denver 

Jessie  Montgomery  Wilson   Denver 

Natalie  C.  Wilson   Denver 
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It  is  better  to  help  the  child  than  to  -wait  and  punish  the  fallen  man.-G.  Stanley  Hall 


SUMMER   SCHOOL 
Dean_Wilber  D.  Engle,  University  Park,  Colorado 
The  fourteenth  session  of  the  Summer  School  will  be  held  i n  the  c ollege  buil ding, 

!t??n  a     resoects  equivalent  to  the  courses  of  the  regular  college  year)  are  offered. 
&te  SSS credit  toward  a  degree  is  given  as  though  compkte^ .r j4. ^ 
™lWe  vear      The  summer  session   is  six  weeks  m  length.      Iwo   courses  are  con 
sTdered  as  regular  work.     More  than  three  courses  may  not  be  taken  without  per- 
mission  from  the  faculty. 

The  courses  which  are  offered  are  those  which  are  most  in  demand  during  the 
regulTr  schooTy'ar  In  a  few  cases,  courses  are  offered  which  are  taught  only  dunng 
the  summer  session. 

Students  are  free  to  select  any  courses  which  they  are  qualified  to  pursue.  The 
courseware  planned  with  a  view  to  hard  study,  and  thorough  examinations  are  held 
at  the  end  of  the  session. 

During  the  session  of  19x4  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  following ^  subjects: 
Astronomy"  Botany,  Chemistry,  including  ^^J^^^^^^ 
mentary  Economics,  Education,  English  Language  and  L^ature Mtucs   £™        ^ 

ment  and  allied  subjects. 

of  DenveVand  is  under  the  direction  of  Principal  Hoel  of  the  Robert  W.  Steele  School. 

The  tuition  for  one  subject  for  the  Summer  Session  of  six  weeks  is  $10.  For 
each  addition^  subject  the  price  is  $5-  For  the  course  in  Practice  Teaching  alone 
(which  counts  for  four  semester  hours  credit)  the  fee  is  $12.50. 

Students  working  in  biological,  chemical  or  physical  laboratories  pay  a  small  fee 
to  cover  Z  cZ  of  material  used.  All  fees  are  payable  in  advance  at  the  office  of 
the  Chancellor. 

Each  class  meets  for  recitation  or  lecture  five  times  P"^.^^  f  £°^ 
completed,  the  course  will  count  as  three  semester  hours  credit  toward  a  degree. 
Recitations  and  lectures  are  one  hour  in  length. 

The  tuition  charge  for  pupils  in  the  practice  teaching  school  is  $2.00  for  a  term 
of  six  weeks. 

REGISTER  OF   SUMMER   SCHOOL   STUDENTS   IN    i9*3 

Ro„r,y  A«  Toronto,  Canada  gj-  *~Z%-;;::^.$£& 

K  ^a^,::::.m^Z:!     ^.sft-ST. ::::::::::::  :S=S 

Jennie  Auslender   uenver  j  j 
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When  a  strong  brain  is  weighed  zvith  a  true  heart,  it  seems  to  me  like  balancing  a  bubble 
against  a  wedge  of  gold. — O.  W.  Holmes 

REGISTER    OF   SUMMER    SCHOOL    STUDENTS    IN    1913— Continued 


Elbert  Clarke  Best Colorado  City 

Cora  Mabel  Bliss Denver 

Vernon  Branham   Denver 

William  Stephen  Bunt   Denver 

Myrtle  Verona  Burr   Denver 

Helen  M.  Carmichael   Denver 

Olive  Adilade  Casey Denver 

Charlotte  A.  Cass   Denver 

Waldron  Alvin  Cassidv University  Park 

Helen  T.  Clair .Denver 

Charles  William  Clifford. .  .University  Park 

Mary  Catherine  Love  Collins Denver 

Dorothy  Elizabeth  Cook Denver 

Elizabeth  Cooper Arvada 

Mary  Lilian  Craise  Denver 

James  C.  Crittenden Portland,  Mich. 

Rex  Vivian  Curtis  Denver 

Irma  May  Dever University  Park 

Margaret  Calvert  Dille Arvada 

Isabella  Veredo  Dinsmore   Victor 

Marjorie  Adele  Dixon   Denver 

John  Doble Denver 

Mary  Agnes  Dodds Denver 

Emma  Barbara  Ecker Denver 

Josephine  Evans  Denver 

Myrlin  Stein  Fallis   Denver 

Harold  Feil  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Elma  Ariel  Filley Wichita,  Kans. 

Emma  A.  Finney Denver 

Margaret  Lilian  Folsom Denver 

Charlotte  Jane  Fowler  Fraser 

University  Park 

John  Francis  Fraser University  Park 

Harry  Victor  Frelick Denver 

Clara  Francesca  Gard   Denver 

Albert  Franklin  Gilman Ripon,  Wise. 

Pearl  Ursula  Goebel  Denver 

Burnus  Raymond  Greene  Glen 

Esther  Virginia  Haener  Denver 

Sarah  E.  Hammond Gredonia,  N.  Y. 

Virginia  Elizabeth  Hance   Denver 

Ruth  Harris University  Park 

Mary  Stewart  Hassebrock Denver 

Agnes  Marie  Hedburg Denver 

Ellen  Henrietta  Hellesen.  .Deer  Park,  Wise. 

Eliza  Aurelia  Hendry Tecumseh,  Okla. 

Josephine  Thyrza  Hepner  Denver 

Mary  Elizabeth  Herbert Denver 

Evelyn  Helen  Hosmer Denver 

Elizabeth  Buchanan  Hoyt  Denver 

Frances  Eldreda  Hoyt  Denver 

William  Seaver  Huestis  Denver 

Pauline  Huffine Denver 

Delia  Anita  Hughes   Denver 

Fred  Huling Canon  City 

Helen  Josephine  Hunter Denver 

Mary  Alice  Johnson   Denver 

Faye  Jones   Denver 

Martha  Nutter  Kimball  Denver 

Leila  Kinney  Denver 

David  Frederick  Kyle Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mary  La  Velle  Greeley 

Bertha  May  Lawrence. .  .Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 

Lillian  Lightburn   Denver 

Mary  McGregor  Livesay Denver 

David  Lemuel  Lucas  Denver 

Mary  MacDerward Boston,  Mass. 


Ellison  Mackie Denver 

Hikajiro  Maitani   Japan 

Frances  Marks   Denver 

Adeline  Regina  Marron  Denver 

Kate  McClement Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Ada  Virginia  McDowell   Denver 

Mary  Louise  McLean   Denver 

William  Frederick  Meyer Denver 

Elmer  Alexander  Miller.  .Stevensville,  Mont. 

R.  M.  Milligan Denver 

Ira  LeRoy  Morgan Pagosa  Springs 

Arthur  Henry  Mueller  Lafayette 

Ernest  Harold  Neff Williamsport,  Pa. 

Edgar  Leroy  Nelson Green  Ridge,  Mo. 

Frank  Charles  Niccoli Hastings,  Nebr. 

Ada  D.  Nyswander  Denver 

Clarence  Adalbert  Osborne. .  .Sheldon,  Iowa 

Humphrey  Gray  Owen University  Park 

Mildred  Lucile  Payne Dewey,  Okla. 

Mary  Cecilia  Peavey Denver 

Flora  E.  Peterson .Englewood 

Helen  Bailey  Phelps  Denver 

Horace  Hale  Pierce Denver 

Frances  Drake  Piatt University  Park 

Mary  Alice  Rankin  Denver 

Carl  Edwin  Redkey Bolekow,  Mo. 

Johanna  Reiss   Denver 

Waldo  Edward  Rennie Denver 

June  Havens  Robinson   Denver 

Carlota  Estelle  Roose  Denver 

Horace  Louis  Rosenberg Denver 

Edith  Orpa  Sawyer Denver 

Harold  Tiffany  Schuck Denver 

Clarence  Hardy  Shay Denver 

Helen  Sheldon Denver 

Arthur  Dean  Showalter  Denver 

Anna  E.  Shreves   Denver 

Rolland  Merritt  Shreves   Denver 

Emma  Hubbell  Shumway Denver 

Anne  McKeen  Shuler  Denver 

Ethel  May  Sims Denver 

John  Fay  Sinclair Trinidad 

Frances  Smith  Denver 

Roy  Leslie  Smith   Denver 

Anna  Sarah  Sobel   Denver 

Ruth  Spangler Denver 

Catherine  Amelie  Spencer  Denver 

Esther  Gunhild  Stone   Denver 

Helen  Lindsay  Symon  Denver 

Minnie  Fredericka  Trieber 

Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 

Willa  Wales  Denver 

Bessie  Lea  Walker Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 

Sarah  Hall  Warfield Denver 

Lillie  Watson    Denver 

Samuel  Weinf eld   Denver 

Ruby  Weisz  Denver 

Walter  Wesley  Weller  Wray 

Luther  Warder  Wells Tulsa,  Okla. 

Sidney  Werthan   Denver 

Joseph  W.  Wiggs Denver 

Elizabeth  Willson    Denver 

Stanton  Edwin  Winston  Denver 

Merle  Alice  Yetter   Denver 

Lucy  Harriett  Young Denver 

Emma  Hastings  Youngclaus  Denver 

Marguerite  Zanetti   Cherrelyn 
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The  Poorest  man  may  in  his  cottage  bid  defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  crown.  It  may  be  frail 
-its  roof  may  shake,  the  winds  may  blow  through  it,  the  storm  may  enter,  the  ram  may 
enter;  but  the  king  of  England  cannot  enter.— Chatham 

DENVER   LAW  SCHOOL 

Dean— George  C.  Manly,  E.  and  C.  Building 

For  catalog  write  Dean  Manly  at  above  address  or  at  1330  Arapahoe  Street. 
The  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Denver  was  opened  3rd  October,  1892, 
and  is  therefore  now  completing  its  twenty-second  year.  This  School  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  Law  Schools  The  Law  School  occupies  one  of  the 
University  buildings,  known  as  the  Law  and  Commerce  Building,  at  ^30  Arapahoe 
Strelt,  i/the  heart  of  Denver.  Through  the  generosity  of  M.  and  Mrs  Jacob 
Haish  of  DeKalb,  Illinois,  a  trust  fund  is  now  being  accumulated  by  Colorado  bemi- 
nary  for  the  erection  of  a  commodious  building,  to  be  known  perpetually  as  The  Jacob 
Haish  Building,"  for  the  housing  of  the  Law  School  and  all  the  down-town  depart- 
ments of  the  University.  ,  _  1 
Candidates  for  the  degree  conferred  by  the  School  of  ^  mu*^ft^rX« 
character,  and  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  upon  entering  the  first  year  class 
Graduates  from  universities  or  colleges  of  approved  standing  ™.f™«*f™*™£ 
lamination.  All  other  candidates  for  the  degree  must  present  evidence  of  the  com- 
pletTon  of  at  least  one  year  of  collegiate  work  in  a  university  or  college  of  approved 
standbg,  or  passran  examination  on  subjects  equivalent  to  those-  ordinarily,  required  in 
the  Freshman  year  of  a  university  or  college. 

Women  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  school. 

The  different  schools  of  the  University  are  organically  related.  A  student  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  take  a  year's  work  in  the  School  of  Law  in  lieu  of  a  year 
of  the  elective  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  It  is  thus  possib  e  for  one  who 
wishes  to  obtain  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  as  well  as  that  of  A.B  to  save  a  year.  When 
a  student  has  already  earned  the  degree  of  LL.B  he may  obtain .the  degree ,  o  A.B. 
from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  by  completing  three-fourths  of  the  college  course. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  University  offers  night  courses  in  history 
The  course  for  the  school  year  1913-19H  is  English  Constitutional  History and  for 
1914-1915  is  American  Constitutional  History.  Each  course  is  divided  into  two 
semesters  The  recitations  extend  over  a  two-hour  period  two  nights  per  week,  and 
the  credit  is  fifteen  college  hours,  equivalent  to  one-third  of  a  year  college  c  edit  By 
taking  these  courses  and  two  sessions  at  the  summer  school  a  full  year  of  college  credit 
in  be  earned.     Law  students  desiring  to  take  these  courses  must  obtain  permission 

r°mThe  reTordTf  The  Denver  Law  School  in  the  Colorado  Bar  Examinations  is 
Drobably  unmatched.  ' ,  .       0  T_      j 

The  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  of  Colorado  was  created  in  i897-  1"  order 
to  put  the  fa  rness  of  its  marks  beyond  question,  the  Board  reqmres  all  applicants  to 
use Tficttious  name  on  the  examination  papers.  The  examinations  are  held  m  June 
and  in  December.     Graduates  of  law  schools  ordinarily  take  the  June  examination. 

The  craduates  of  the  Denver  Law  School  have  taken  first  place  twelve  times  and 
second  place  twice  and  fourth  place  twice  in  the  sixteen  June  examinations  which  have 
been  held  since  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  was  created  in  l897- 

In  1898,  with  38  taking  the  examinations,  15  were  Denver  graduates.  We  won 
places  number  i,  2,  3  and  4.  _. 

In  1901,  with  32  taking  the  examinations,  only  I  was  a  Denver  graduate,     rle 

won  first  place.  .  XXT 

In  1904,  with  43  taking  the  examinations,  13  were  Denver  graduates.     We  won 

places  number  1,  2  and  3.     We  tied  on  4  and  5-     Then  won  6. 

In  1908,  with  48  taking  the  examinations,  14  were  Denver  graduates.     We  won 

places  number  1,  2,  3,  4.  5,  6,  8,  9,  n  and  12. 
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Law  is  the  science  in  which  the  greatest  powers  of  the  understanding  are  applied  to  the  greatest 
number  of  facts. — Dr.  Johnson 


Register  of  Students  in  Law  School  1913-14 


SENIORS 


John  Patrick  Akolt  Denver 

Thomas  Edwin  Anderson   Denver 

Clarence  Alfred  Bailey Denver 

Kemp  Davis  Battle Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

James  Harlan  Baxter,  Jr Paonia 

Hoffer  George  Bowman Lebanon,  Pa. 

Roy  Elmer  Bryan    Brighton 

Henry  Wilson  Coil   Denver 

Herbert  Cross  Denny  Denver 

Frederick  Wolfin  Dyer Denver 

Henry  George  Frankel  Denver 

Charles  El  Nathan  Friend Denver 

Virginius  Carlisle  Frost   

Charles  Ginsberg Golden 

Sam  Simon  Ginsberg Golden 

Will  Plantz  Green Warsaw  111. 

Frank  Everly  Hickey Denver 


Kenaz  Harvey  Huffman Denver 

Robert  John  Jackson   Denver 

Ralph  Edward  Charles  Kerwin Denver 

John  Thomas  Maley Newcastle,  Wyo. 

Clifford  McFarland  McLane   Denver 

Max  Dickinson  Melville   Denver 

Forrest  Lee  Nicol  Telluride 

Joseph  Patrick  O'Connell. .  .Manhattan,  Nev. 

Edmund  Rogers    Denver 

Habeeb  Abraham  Saidy Manitou 

Harry  Roy  Stender   Denver 

William  Griffin  Temple Denver 

George  Stanley  Walters. .  .Hyattville,  Mont. 

Merle  Everett  Wilson  Canon  City 

Francis  Delyn  Wooldridge. ..  .Kimball,  Neb. 
Earl  Edwin  Wright Denver 


JUNIORS 


Moritz  Allen  Barth Denver 

Edward  William  Heese. . .  .Hartington,  Neb. 

Marvin  Carson  Hix  Wray 

William  Sharpless  Jackson,  Jr 

Colorado  Springs 

Robert  Emmet  Lee  Denver 


William  Harmon  Loughridge Denver 

Clara  Ruth  Mozzor Denver 

Ralph  Wood  Munn Pueblo 

John  Glenn  Reid Torrington,  Wyo. 

Earl  Wettengel  Denver 

Kent  Shelton  Whitford Denver 


FRESHMEN 


Harold  Thomas  Bate  Denver 

Rollin  d'Evers  Chittenden  Denver 

Morris  Barnett  Donaldson   Denver 

Sidney  Paul  Godsman Denver 

Sidney  Harcourt  Johnson Denver 

Charles  Armstrong  Mantz Denver 

Carl  Shields  Milliken  Denver 

Leo  Adams  Noble Denver 


Chadwick  Jacob  Perry Colorado  Springs 

Horatio  Snow  Ramsey   Littleton 

Robert  Wilbur  Steele   Denver 

Jerry  Cox  Vasconcells   .Denver 

Arnold  Weinberger Denver 

Janet  White  Randall Fort  Morgan 

Rex  Bertram  Yeager Denver 

Theodore  Young Denver 


SPECIALS 


John  Galen  Abbott Yuma 

Clyde  Wade  Bumpus   Denver 

Mary  Catherine  Love  Collins. .  .Tyrone,  Pa. 

Courtland  Stark  Dines  Denver 

Lewis  Albert  Dick  Denver 

Clyde  Brooks  Fry Denver 

Addison  Miller  Gooding,  Jr 

Steamboat  Springs 

Wayne  Anthony  Gunkle Denver 

Donald  Hoffman Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Emory  Storrs  Irwin  Denver 

Samuel  McCullough  January Denver 


Aaron  Louis  Kaufman  Denver 

Lee  Walter  Kelso   Denver 

Henry  Lif schitz Denver 

Jack  McAfee Las  Animas 

Aaron  George  Marcus  Denver 

John  Thomas  Morgan Denver 

Frank  Charles  Niccoli   Hastings 

Clinton  Russel  Palmer Manzanola 

Moses  Phillips Denver 

Alice  Maud  Pixley Homer,  N.  Y. 

Byron  Willard  Strickland  Arvada 

Harry  Brown  Teets Newton,  111. 
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U  our  natural  body  every  part  has  a  necessary  sympathy  with  every  other;  and  M  together 
form,  by  their  harmonious  conspiration,  a  healthy  •whole.-Str  W.  Hamilton 

COLORADO  COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY 

Dean— William  T.  Chambers,  D.D.S.,  503  California  Building 
Superintendent-A  W.  Starbuck,  D.D.S.,  College  Bldg.,  1340  Arapahoe  Street 

For  catalog  and  information  write  to  either  of  these  officers. 

The  Dental  School  of  the  University  is  now  closing  its  27th  year.  Being  the  only 
Dental  School  with  complete  equipment  and  adequate  clinical  material  between  the 
Missouri  Rrver  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  quite  naturally  it  attracts  students  from  a  wide 
terrkory  as  aPP  ars  from  the  exhibit  of  residences  of  students  on  the  opposite  pag. 
More  than  twelve  thousand  patients  are  treated  every  year  in  the  Infirmary  at  1340 
Arapahoe  Street.     The  school  is  well  housed  in  one  of  the  University  Buildings. 

The  Dental  School  will  be  provided  for  in  a  fine  way    along  with  all  the  down 
town  departments,  in  the  projected  building  to  be  known  as  T£  JaC°^ 
Everv  month  we  are  putting  aside  the  rental  of  the  former  Jacob  Haish  Building  tor 
the  election  of  a  new  and  greater  building  which  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  of 
the  University's  early  benefactors.  n-^1 

The  University  Dental  School  (known  as  The  Colorado  Coll ege  of  .Demal 
Sunrerv1)  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties.  All  the  rules 
an?Suktion™STSSe  National  Association  are  strictly  observed  in  the  conduct  of  the 

^DipTomas  of  the  University  Dental  School  are  accepted  in  all  States  and  Countries 
where  under  the  laws,  the  diplomas  of  standard  colleges  are  accepted  The  quality 
Tf  the  work  of  the  Dental  School  is  shown  in  the  rank  of  our  graduates  in  State 
DentS  rxaminations.  The  average  rank  of  all  Dental  graduates  in  these  exa-natI0ns 
over  the  United  States  is  85  per  cent.  The  average  rank  of  our  grates  in  the 
Colorado  State  examinations  is  98  per  cent.  The  course  of  study  is  graded  and  covers 
a  period  of  three  years.  .  „, 

The  vital  relation  of  Dentistry  to  the  health  of  the  human  race  is  apparent.  1  he 
scientific  achievements  of  modern  dentistry  are  now  appreciated  by  the  whole  world- 
The  one  profession  in  which  America  has  excelled  all  the  nations  is  dentistry.  Ameri- 
can  Dentist"  is  the  sign  which  attracts  the  people  in  every  city  in  Europe. 

Graduates  of  standard  High  Schools,  with  a  four-year  course  °fstudy,  a£h™J 
mitted  to  the  Dental  School  without  exam.nation.  Those  who  are  not  High  bchool 
Suates  are  required  to  take  an  examination  on  the  equivalent  studies  of  the  High 
S£l  ££,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State.  Superintendent  o  P*  — • 
Rv  innroval  of  the  State  Superintendent,  Principal  A.  J.  -bynn,  >Fh.L>.,  01  trie  i^ong 
fellowTchnicaf  School,  hasVen  appointed  to  pass  upon  certificates  and  make  exam- 
inations  for  the  University  Dental  School. 

Register  of  Dental  Students  for  ig^-^H 

GRADUATE 
T.  D.  Niedergerke New  Florence,  Nevada 

SENIORS 

Paul   Alton  Barker    -Denver  Joseph  Gazette •  -Gunnison 

Earl  Pearson  Beardsley - -Greeley  Jay  J  .Gunnel^  .  -  -         ^ 

Frank  Leslie  Beckley ■    ■  •  •  »aii x,  "  j  Fu„ene  Hubbard Ogden,  Utah 

Van  Daniel  Boone Pagosa  Springs  Royal  Eugene ^  rluooa g      ^^ 

Ernest  Edgar  Boyd     ^^b^er  Howari  PricI  S   Denver 

Arthur  James  Brooking •  •  •  •  •  •  -Denver  now  *      ix Denver 

Herbert  F.  Busch Elizabeth,  Ind  Hei nr. y Leon  Oberlin,  Kans. 

Robert  Louis  Edwards   Denver  Vincent  Espy  La  r  c Wellraan,  la. 

Clyde  Carl  Englund   Denver  Fred  C.  Luice 
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Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work;  let  him  ask  no  other  blessedness, 
purpose.     Labor  is  life. — Carlyle 


He  has  a  work,  a  life 


Register  of  Dental  Students  for  1913-1914 — Continued 


SENIORS- 

John  D.  Martin Allen,  Ky. 

George  Stewart  Mason  Denver 

Ben   Morris    Denver 

William  James  Ould Basalt 

Emma  Page  Pankey Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Arthur  Ernest  Paradice  Denver 

Charles  Mott  Rhein Mt.  Vernon,  Ind. 

John  Edward  Riley   Goldfield 

Glenn  William  Richards   Paonia 

Clark  Wayne  Russell Cripple  Creek 

Charles  Melchior  Scholl.  . .  .Henryville,  Ind. 


-Continued 

Reno  Robert  Schroeder Merrill,  Wis. 

Patrick  F.  Sheenan Holyoke,  Mass. 

James  Leo  Shepard Richmond,  Utah 

Walter  Kenmuir  Shoemaker Denver 

Frank  Silverburg   Denver 

Sam  Silverburg Denver 

Harry  Byron  Talhelm Rocky  Ford 

Ray  Clark  Van  Aken Gunnison 

Leo  Benedict  Walsh North  English,  la. 

Glenn  Haverly  Whitson   Boulder 


JUNIORS 


Paul  Walden  Bamford Hastings,  Nebr. 

Wilbur  Lee  Beal Anaconda,  Mont. 

John  W.  Bleasdale  Brush 

Edward  Willis  Bowcock   Denver 

Edwin  Cherkoss   Denver 

Elizabeth  L.  Cunningham   Denver 

Charles  Currier  Dodge Denver 

William  Lucas  Fisher Bisbee,  Ariz. 

Samuel  Goldman   Denver 

Theodore  Dayton  Grannick Denver 

Newton  Claiborne  Gunter Denver 

George  Fredrick  Hodgson Wells,  Nev. 

Harry  James  Horwitz Denver 

Herbert  George  Hughes Fort  Collins 

Israel  Linder Bayonne,  N.  Y. 

Gilbert  Ivan  Lininger Denver 

Guy  Litton   Denver 

George  G.  Lofquist Rico 

George  August  Mattern   Creede 

Robert  Seymour  Maxwell   Georgetown 


Harold  Smith  McGregor Brush 

Harry  Adelbert  Miller.  .Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Minowitz  Denver 

Glen  James  Morris   Denver 

Roy  Newton  Moxley Chapman,  Kans. 

Warren  Edgar  Mulford Denver 

Elmer  Peterson   Aspen 

Ezra  Edward  Schaefer Denver 

Clyde  Wakefield  Scogin. .  .Colorado  Springs 

Justin  Shepard    Richmond,  Utah 

Charles  Hervy  Stewart   Denver 

Otho  Lee  Stone Arbella,  Mo. 

Edward   Silverberg    Denver 

Guy  William  Smith Bottineau,  N.  Dak. 

Thomas  Bell  Tayman Shawnee,  Okla. 

Milton  Cleveland  Traw   Dolores 

Ernest  C.  Underhill Curtis,  Neb. 

Frederick  Christian  Vossbeck  Denver 

Jones  Terrance  Williams,  Jr Denver 

Jacob  Max  Ziering   Denver 


FRESHMEN 


George  F.  Ackley Colorado  Springs 

Crawford  V.  Alexander. .  .Birmingham,  Ala 

Elpha  Elmer  Bailey Wichita,  Kans. 

Fred  Warren  Beesley Greeley 

J.  E.  Bell   Dolores 

Charles  Albert  Block   Denver 

Robert  Coy  Boyd Pickens,  W.  Va. 

Harry  Breyn   Denver 

Joseph  Wilding  Burdette.  .Salt  Lake  City,  U. 

Edward  Chapman  Carter   Denver 

Maurice  Alan  Case  Del  Norte 

Glenn  R.  Chafee Cripple  Creek 

Lawrence  B.  Clark  Rifle 

William  Kinney  Coleman Berthoud 

Leroy  Wilson  Cook Wichita,  Kans. 

Roy  B.  Dains Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

G.  E.  Fisher   Denver 

Bayard  Lamar  Fowler  Denver 

George   Gilbert    Pueblo 

Charles  K.  Goodrich  Denver 

Finley  Orson  Gose  Trinidad 

Harry  Arthur  Grant Denver 

Charles  Glenn  Grover Denver 

William  Earl  Guth Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Harry  George  Hansen   Alamosa 

Claude  Orland  Hess Worland,  Wyo. 

William  Alma  Homer Eureka,  Utah 

George  Douglas  Hooper Hooper,  Kans. 

Howard  Oswald  Jones Memphis,  Mo. 

W.  G.  Korn Glenwood  Springs 

Artie  La  Briere Springer,  N.  M. 

William  B.  Langford San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Gay  C.  Litton   Denver 

Elizabeth  Mayo Gothenburg,  Neb. 

Orange  Cleo  McCormick  Denver 

W.  H.  McDonald Ottawa,  Kans. 

Hector  Earlton  McKellar 

Carlyle,  Sask.,  Canada 

Herman  C.  Mozer  Denver 

S.  E.  Murray Washington,  D.  C. 

William  Barton  Nash Omaha,  Neb. 

Kenneth  Hart  Putney Madison,  S.  Dak. 

Arthur  Rakness   Creede 

Rex  Alfred  Raynes  Clifford 

Stanley  Jenkin  Roberts  Denver 

Albert  Leopold  Schwalb Denver 

William  Ivan  Seeley   Pueblo 

Willard  Bartley  Sheldon La  Plata,  N.  M. 

James  Joseph  Sinton Colorado  Springs 

Barton  Edwin  Smith   Brush 

Eliot  Wood  Smith   Denver 

Robert  Oscar  Smith De  Beque 

L.  W.  Stewart Port  Jefferson,  Ohio 

John  Ernest  Stines Logan,  Utah 

R.  A.  Stone  Galatea 

Roy  Mason  Stone  Denver 

W.  J.  St.  Peters Denver 

Charles  Sumner  Sullivan.  ..  .Holyoke,  Mass. 

Earl  Alfred  Swenson Oatman,  Ariz. 

John  William  Watt Victor 

William  Raymond  Worley Logan,  Utah 

James  Craft  Williams    Denver 

Duncan  Arthur  Wyman  Denver 

Clarence  Wesley Stafford,  Kans. 
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Let  every  man  be  occupied,  and  occupied  in  the  highest  employment  of  which  his  nature  is 
capabll  and  die  Jth  the  consciousness  that  he  has  done  his  lest.-Sydney  Smtth 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE,  ACCOUNTS  AND  FINANCE 

Dean-George  A.  Warfield,  1330  Arapahoe  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 

For  catalog  and  other  information  write  Dean  Warfield  at  above  address. 
The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  has  been  established  to  meet 
three  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  the  present  time:     1.     To  give  a  higher  commeraa 
education  as  a  preparation  for  business  on  the  theory  that  a  study  o    commercial 
Methods,  commercial  law  and  economics  affords  both  a  valuable  mental  discipline  and 
also  the  technical  knowledge  which  makes  for  efficiency  in  business.     2.     To  provide  a 
broad  foundation  for  an  intelligent  practice  of  the  profession  of  accountancy,  and  to 
furnish  academic  training  necessary  for  the  preparation  for  the  examinations  for  C  rti- 
fied  Public  Accountants  in  the  various  states.     3-     In  addition  to  the  above   and  since 
the  establishment  of  the  school,  there  is  rapidly  developing  another  important  field  fo 
our  graduates.     In  recent  years  educators  of  national  repute  have  pointed  out  that 
high  school  training  should  change  toward  the  practical  and  commercial,  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  urgent  public  demand  in  this  direction.     ^™f^™^ 
our  high  school  will  therefore  grow  in  number  and  importance,  and  with  it  a  demand 
for  efficient,  capable  and  properly  trained  instructors.     This  school  furnishes  such  a 
training.  „,, 

The  classes  are  held  from  5:40  p.  m.  to  7:40  p.  m  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  of  each  week.  They  give  opportunity  for  persons  employed  during  the 
day  to  obtain  a  thorough  university  training  in  business. 

The  majority  of  such  persons  haying  already  had  considerable  practical  experience, 
are  seeking  to  supplement  their  practical  training  by  a  scientific  study  of  accounts,  com- 
merce,  finance  and  business  law. 

Among  these  are  bookkeepers,  clerks  and  accountants,  some  of  whom  are  preparing 
specifically  for  the  state  C.  P.  A.  examinations ;  bank  clerks  who  want  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  their  business;  credit  men,  insurance  men,  chief  clerks  railroad  men  and 
other  who  realize  that  by  proper  study  they  can  acquire  the  needed  ^™>^£ 
from  the  experience  of  the  most  capable  far  more  certainly  and  rapidly  than  by  the 
tedious  and  uncertain  process  of  their  own  experience. 

Candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Fmanc.mus 
be  of  good  moral  character  and  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  upon _  n tering  he 
first  year  class.  Graduates  from  a  university,  college,  preparatory  school  or  high 
chool  having  a  full  four  years'  course  of  approved  standing,  or  regu ^najU^rf 
a  colWe  or  university,  are  admitted  without  examination.  Of  all  others  the  usual 
J^ZZZ^on  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  will  be 
reared  o"  its  equivalent  under  the  rules  as  prescribed  by  the  College  Entrance  Exam- 

ination  Board.  , 

Applicants  may  be  admitted  to  the  school  conditionally,  notwithstanding  they  may 
be  deficient  in  some  subjects,  in  case  such  deficiencies  are  not  so  ^«*k»,  m  £ 
judgment  of  the  Faculty,  to  disqualify  them  for  doing  the  work  of  the  first  year, 
all  such  deficiencies  must  be  made  up  before  the  end  of  the  second  year. 
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Exigencies  create  the  necessary  ability  to  meet  and  to  conquer  them. — Wendell  Phillips 

No  student,  however,  will  be  admitted  to  the  first  year  class  who  has  not,  in 
addition  to  the  above  mentioned  requirements,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
principles  of  accounting. 

The  University  confers  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science  upon 
regular  students  who  have  obtained  credit  for  960  hours  of  evening  class  work,  being 
eight  hours  per  week  for  three  University  years  of  forty  weeks  each,  together  with 
attendance  at  thirty-six  hours  of  lectures  given  by  business  and  professional  men, 
provided  further  that  the  candidate  shall  have  had  the  necessary  two  years  successful 
experience  in  business. 

The  Degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science  is  laid  out  so  as  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  studies  required  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
The  Master's  course  embraces  540  hours  of  evening  class  work. 


Register  of  Students  in  the  School  of  Commerce 


All  resident  in  Denver 


Frank  Atkinson   1340  Elati 

Jennie  Auslender  2442  Marion 

George  Warren  Ballantyne. .  .2213  Downing 

Edith  M.  Banta 2535  Glenarra 

William  H.  Barrett 2980  Grove 

Charles  Behrman 3301  East  23rd  Ave. 

Glenn  Taylor  Bodman..i3os  East  13th  Ave. 

George  Albert  Brown 1509  Clarkson 

Odell  Thompson  Brown.. 2233  So.  Josephine 

Eva  Campbell   1445  Stout 

T.  L.  Casey 2544  Gilpin 

May  L.  Cassedy 2331  Forest 

Jesse  Morris  Chase 1712-14  Market 

Albert  Fredrick  Christian 3239  Franklin 

Walter  Brayton  Cokell 2013  Emerson 

W.  J.  Condon 916  Broadway 

Mary  C.  Love  Collins 2243  California 

Richard  Moore  Crane 961  Downing 

George  Rodney  Day 922  East  22nd  Ave. 

Leonard  Samuel  Davey 1600  Emerson 

William  Sherman  Dent. .  .3542  W.  23rd  Ave. 

Louis  Vivian  De  Witt Y.  M.  C.  Ass'n 

David  C.  Dudley 1146  Clarkson 

William  Fulton  Ervin 1539  Madison 

Clarence  Raymond  Ferguson Arno  Apts. 

R.  M.  Fishel York  Hotel 

Irene  Fisher  1445  Stout 

Robert  Edgar  Gentry 500  Railroad  Bldg. 

Frank  J.  Henry 2181  So.  Columbine 

C.  W.  Horner 951  Downing 

James  Edwin  Huchingson.  . .  .2427  Williams 

Cletus  Merle  Hursh 388  So.  Franklin 

Marquis  E.  Johnson 1 884  So.  Logan 

H.  F.  Jones   762  Olive 


Charles  Kentor 1 122  Delaware 

Clifford  W.  Kirkley 2833  Sheridan  Blvd. 

Clarence  Columbus  Kusick 1228  St.  Paul 

Nellie  Margaret  Lennon 2643  17th  St. 

Alexander  Johnston  Lindsay. ..  .2237  Cherry 

Robert  Franz  Maul 1303   Vrain 

Lewis  Arthur  McGrew 2046  Vine 

C.  H.  McGuire 3215  West  Lake 

Vance  William  McManus 1565  Gilpin 

Kenkichi  Mizuno 400  Barclay  Block 

Arthur  Ross  Moore 2631  W.  34th  Ave. 

Earl  Warwick  Noll 634  Marion 

James  Aloysius  O'Boyle. . .  .2931  East  Colfax 

T.  D.  Ogami 2008  Larimer 

Rhoda  M.  Oswandel 3381  Moncrieff  PI. 

Joseph  Pelleter 4457  Beach  Court 

James  Ragan 1421  Pearl 

Thomas  Vaughn  Reeves.  .  .3605  W.  32d  Ave. 

Thomas  H.  Redington 2553  Marion 

J.  W.  Reno 2831  Lafayette 

Louis  Douglas  Alfred  Sargent 

1071  So.  Emerson 

Wheeler  Sells  1421  Pearl 

Lawrence  Ignatius  Schott.  .1582  Washington 
Montgomery  Rochester  Smith.... 969  Lincoln 
Robert  Burnell  Stanard. .  .2417  W.  32d  Ave. 

R.  G.  Stovall 1366  Milwaukee 

William  Joseph   Thompson 

1333  East  17th  Ave. 

Charles  Brampton  Tompkins. 994  S.  Gaylord 

Katherine  Waterman 1818  Lincoln 

Peter  Albert  Weiner 3226  Larimer 

Roger  Henry  Wolcott 4775  E.  6th  Ave. 
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Make  all  you  can,  save  all  you  can,  give  all  you  can.— Wesley 


UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 
The  Class  of  Bankers 

A  good  illustration  of  the  service  of  the  University  to  the  city  of  Denver,  in 
educational  work  outside  the  regular  college  programs,  is  seen  in  the  class  for  Bankers. 
The  forty  men  in  the  list  below  are  studying  with  our  professors  in  preparation  for 
the  examination  for  the  diploma  of  the  American  Institute  of  Banking.  After  the 
completion  of  the  courses  which  are  required  for  this  diploma,  our  professors  give  the 
examination  and  certify  the  results  to  the  American  Institute  of  Banking. 


First  National  Bank   R-  M-  Crane 

R.  B.  Knox 
Russel  Schlosser 
R.  M.  Dunn 

Denver  National  Bank C.  F.  Foley 

United  States  National  Bank  Wnu  Dad go- 
Federal  National  Bank John  W.  Garver 

J.  C.  Killoren 
M.  C.  Cox 

Colorado  National  Bank  Stanley  Wright 

Pioneer  State  Bank  Sever  Daley 

A.  C.  Monson 

Colorado  State  and  Savings F.  L.  Barkley 

Interstate  Trust  Co ••••W.  H.  Martin 

German  American  Trust  Co Karl  Herzberger 

M.  C.  Schmitz 

Guarantee  Trust  Co Charles  W.  Allen 

Denver  Stockyards  Bank   O.  J.  Hurlburt 

City  Bank  and  Trust  Co Otto   Kiene 

Central  Savings  Bank Dwight  G.  Perkins 

Continental  Trust  Co E.  R.  Stadler 

Home  Savings  Bank  • Guy  Yates 

First  National  Bank  (Englewood) A.  E.  Ferguson 

Colorado  Building,  410  Marsdon  E.  Weston 
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W.  A.  Hart 
E.  M.  Shafer 
D.  B.  Hilton 
Jos.  Stock 

C.  E.  Granger 

Francis  Murray 

W.  C.  Garver 
R.  W.  Richforth 

John  McBride 

C.  F.  Lundvall 

D.  W.  Peterson 

F.  Clark 

H.  H.  Miller 

Chas.  R.  Patcis 


R.  N.  Patton 


The  prosperity  of  a  country  depends,  not  on  the  abundance  of  its  revenues,  nor  on  the  strength 
of  its  fortifications,  nor  on  the  beauty  of  its  public  buildings;  but  it  consists  in  the  number 
of  its  cultivated  citizens,  in  its  men  of  education,  enlightenment,  and  character. — Luther 


UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION 


The  University  of  Denver  enriches  the  life  of  the  city  of  Denver  in  many  ways. 
With  1,159  students  this  year  in  all  departments,  816  are  from  the  city  of  Denver, 
171  are  from  88  other  towns  and  cities  in  Colorado,  and  172  are  from  40  other  states 
and  foreign  countries. 

It  is  evident  from  these  facts  that  the  city  of  Denver  will  always  be  the  con- 
spicuous field  of  service  of  the  University  of  Denver. 

An  examination  of  catalogs  of  other  educational  institutions  will  show  that  there 
are  more  Denver  students  in  the  University  of  Denver  than  in  all  other  educational 
institutions  combined.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  the  University  of  Denver.  Every 
educational  institution  in  every  city  serves  its  local  constituency  first.  The  usual 
proportion  is  seventy-five  per  cent,  from  the  home  city  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  from 
the  regions  beyond.  Institutions  like  Columbia  and  the  New  York  University  will 
show  a  much  higher  per  cent,  of  students  who  reside  at  home  and  enjoy  the  discipline 
of  college  life  during  the  day. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Professors  of  our  Liberal  Arts  Faculty  are  called  upon 
to  give  university  extension  courses  in  Literature,  in  Art,  in  Philosophy,  in  Current 
History  and  in  many  other  subjects.  Women's  Clubs,  clubs  of  educated  people  in 
churches,  in  synagogues,  in  schools,  in  exclusive  social  circles,  and  among  the  poor  in 
Mission  Sunday  Schools  are  asking  for  service  of  this  character  in  steadily  increasing 
volume.  Some  hundreds  of  people  are  in  these  classes  who  are  not  registered  as  stu- 
dents in  the  University,  yet  it  is  the  University  which  provides  them  with  these  oppor- 
tunities for  intellectual  refreshment  and  inspiration. 

This  work  has  grown  during  the  last  few  years.  We  have  had  ministers  from 
eight  different  denominations  in  a  special  class  for  ministers  at  one  time.  This  makes 
for  tolerance  and  gives  to  each  one  some  intellectual  quickening  from  the  educational 
training  of  all  the  others.  The  Denver  Times  recently  printed  a  list  of  approximately 
forty  women  who  are  studying  current  history  under  the  guidance  of  a  member  of  our 
Liberal  Arts  Faculty. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  an  adequate  characterization  of  all  the  ways  in  which 
the  life  of  the  city  of  Denver  is  brightened  by  these  university  extension  courses.  The 
University  of  Denver  is  in  fact  the  Denver  Municipal  University. 

There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  possible  service  of  the  University  to  the  city 
in  these  University  Extension  courses.  We  are  now  offering  courses  in  any  subjects 
whatsoever  for  classes  to  be  held  in  the  late  afternoon  on  any  day  of  the  week,  and  also 
courses  for  evening  classes  to  be  held  in  any  part  of  the  city.  When  the  demand  for 
these  courses  shall  exceed  the  capacity  of  service  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Faculty,  then  we 
can  provide  instructors  from  our  list  of  Graduate  Students  who  are  working  for 
advanced  degrees.  Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  the  Chancellor,  University  Park, 
Colorado. 
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A  bold  onset  is  half  the  battle. — Garibaldi 


WARREN   ACADEMY 
Principal — Owen  Bertram  Trout,  University  Park,  Colorado 

For  Bulletin  of  the  Academy  write  Principal  Trout. 

The  Warren  Academy  is  maintained  to  prepare  students  for  colleges  of  Liberal 
Arts  and  other  schools  of  similar  standards.  Many  young  people  attend  the  Warren 
Academy  for  the  reason  that  their  parents  appreciate  the  wholesome  moral  atmosphere 
of  University  Park.  The  students  of  Warren  Academy  enjoy  all  the  general  benefits 
and  privileges  which  are  open  to  students  in  the  college  classes,  including  Library, 
Gymnasium,  Laboratories,  Lectures,  and  all  religious  and  social  privileges.  Secret 
societies  are  not  permitted  among  the  students  in  the  Academy. 

Register  of  Students  in  Warren  Academy 


Edith  Alexander Oskaloosa,  Kans. 

Eugene  Walter  Andrews Denver 

Ruth  Baily  Denver 

Marcia  Stanhope  Baty   Denver 

Victor  Eugene  Benselin Creede 

Atta  Boak    Denver 

Treva  Lucile  Bonar   Denver 

Odell  Thompson  Brown Madison,  Wis. 

Mary  Stevenson  Buchtel University  Park 

Garwood  Lynch  Burkett Evanston,  111. 

Harold  Albert  Chase University  Park 

Charles  Bertram  Cross Telluride 

Marian  Frances  Cutler University  Park 

Hiliary  Guy  Daniels Denver 

Arthur  Folsom  Davis  Denver 

Wade  Davis    Denver 

Ruth  Lucile  Day Denver 

Juanita   Dunlap    Telluride 

Clive  Edwards Farmington,  N.  M. 

John  Ross  Engle Greybull,  Wyo. 

Floyd  Johnston  Eppler  Denver 

Hidur  Ericksan •  •  ■  .Denver 

Charles  Ernest  Essert University  Park 

Paul  Leslie  Essert University  Park 

Ethel  Marie  Ewing  Denver 

Anna  Fahnestock   Denver 

Edith   Fales    Denver 

Helen  Dorothea  Fales Denver 

John  Francis  Fraser University  Park 

William  A.  Gardiner Dawson,  N.  M. 

Fred  Hammond  Graham Denver 

Marietta   Greenberg    Denver 

Clara  Myrtle  Florence  Handlin Denver 

Ross  Hoffkine  Heald  Denver 

Frederic  Henry  Hill    Denver 

Kenneth  Alfred  Hill   Denver 

Donald   Curmen  Hilton    Denver 

Royal  Irwin  Hudson Texarkana,  Tex. 

Stanley  Hughes Denver 

William  Frederick  Hunn  Denver 

John  Wesley  Iliff University  Park 

Joseph  Clarence   Irvine    Denver 

William  Joseph  Jennings Denver 

Helen  Kenney  Denver 

Vera  Eva  Kiefer University  Park 

Irene  Estelle  Kille Denver 


Frances  Kincaid    Lyons 

Lucile  Burford  Kincaid Lyons 

Edward  Caldwell  King University  Park 

Neil  Patterson  King University  Park 

Helen  Elizabeth  Kohankie Denver 

Chin  111  Lee Busan,  Korea 

Leo  Thomas  Leyden   Denver 

Bessie  Bell  Lockard  Denver 

Jocelyn  Blois  Manby Denver 

Samuel  Edmund  Marshall Denver 

Dudley  Daniel  Mayo,  Jr Denver 

Weldon  Crawford  McLaughlin Denver 

Jesse  Lowell  Meredith  Denver 

Halbert  Taylor  Miles Denver 

Adelaide  Irene  Miller University  Park 

Helen  Margaret  Miller University  Park 

Mary  Virginia  Milligan University  Park 

Robert  Edward  Milligan University  Park 

Marietta  Moody  Hygiene 

Beulah  Beatrix  Muller   Jefferson 

Samuel  Harrison  Noe Morristown,  Tenn. 

Oliver  Hull  Parish  Denver 

Frederick  Peart   University  Park 

Mary  Elizabeth  Peart University  Park 

William  H.  Peck Peterstown,  W.  Va. 

Celeste  Loreing  Porter   Denver 

Sarah  Kate  Queary  Denver 

Allen  Redeker   Denver 

James  Donald  Rist Dawson,  Pa. 

George  Rothman    Denver 

Edward  Reed  Scheitlin University  Park 

Warren  Standish  Simonson  Denver 

Carel  Theodore  Smissaert  Denver 

Helen  Pickering  Thompson.  .University  Park 

Vernon  Eure  Tweed   Denver 

Karl   Stanley  Weiner    Denver 

Helen  Jane  Whitford   Denver 

Alma  Ruby  Williams   Denver 

Matthew  Brown  Wilson Denver 

Wallace  Wilson   Denver 

Irene  A.  Winterbotham University  Park 

George  Mitchell   Wolfkiel    Denver 

Caroline  Brightman  Wood.  .  University  Park 

Elmer  Joseph  Working Denver 

Helen  Anna  Zimbeck  Longmont 
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Follow  your  honest  convictions,  and  be  strong, — Thackeray 

General  Social  Regulations  of  the  Trustees 

No  immoral  students  shall  be  received  or  retained. 

Visiting  places  of  immoral  or  questionable  resort,  the  use  of  vulgar  or  profane  language, 
and  of  all  intoxicating  stimulants,  and  of  tobacco  in  and  about  the  buildings,  is  prohibited. 

Attendance  at  Chapel  shall  be  obligatory. 

No  literary  or  other  society  of  students  in  the  Academic  Department  shall  be  established 
until  recommended  by  the  Academic  Faculty,  and  the  permission  of  the  Executive  Committee 
is  secured. 

No  literary  or  other  entertainment  shall  be  given  in  the  name  of  the  Colorado  Seminary 
and  University  of  Denver,  or  of  any  society  thereof,  the  programme  of  which  shall  not  have 
been  approved  by  the  Academic  Faculty. 

No  original  composition,  poem,  essay  or  oration  shall  be  delivered  in  any  such  public 
entertainment  until  submitted  for  criticism  and  rehearsal  to  the  Dean  of  the  Academic  Faculty, 
by  whom  it  may  be  assigned  to  some  member  of  the  Faculty  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

No  periodical  shall  be  published  by  the  students  which  has  not  the  sanction  of  the 
Academic  Faculty  and  Executive  Committee. 

Specific  Social  Regulations  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Faculty 

i.  The  rule  prohibiting  the  use  of  tobacco  in  and  about  the  buildings  of  the  University 
ii  construed  now  to  include  the  University  Campus  and  the  Iliff  School  Campus. 

2.  All  entertainments,  literary  or  social,  which  are  given  in  the  name  of  the  University, 
or  of  any  class  or  society  thereof,  must  be  scheduled  with  the  Dean  of  Women  and  approved 
by  the  Faculty.  For  every  such  function  an  approved  chaperon  from  the  Faculty  must  be 
chosen. 

3.  No  dance  or  card  party  can  be  given  at  any  time  or  in  any  place  in  the  name  of  the 
University  of  Denver,  or  of  any  class  or  society  thereof.  The  University  assumes  no  control 
of  the  social  life  of  students  who  reside  at  home  or  are  under  the  direct  control  of  their  parents 
or  guardians,  when  said  students  are  away  from  the  college  grounds  and  buildings.  But  if 
parents  or  guardians  give  dances  or  card  parties  for  their  sons  and  daughters,  they  are  re- 
minded that  it  is  not  permitted  to  give  such  entertainments  in  the  name  of  the  University  or  of 
any  class  or  society  thereof. 

4.  Two  public  plays  may  be  given  in  each  year,  namely:  One  by  the  Senior  Class  during 
Commencement  week,  and  one  by  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking.  Private  plays  may  be 
given  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty.  All  plays  must  be  given  in  some  one  of  the 
college  buildings  or  in  the  open  at  University  Park. 

5.  Young  women  who  do  not  reside  at  home,  or  are  not  assigned  to  homes  by  their  parents 
or  guardians,  are  required  to  reside  in  Templin  Hall  or  in  other  approved  houses.  Houses 
which  are  approved  as  homes  for  women  are  not  permitted  to  provide  any  rooms  for  men. 
All  young  women  who  do  not  reside  at  home  (or  in  homes  assigned  by  their  parents  or 
guardians)  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 

6.  Young  men  who  do  not  reside  at  home,  or  are  not  assigned  to  homes  by  their  parents 
or  guardians,  are  required  to  reside  in  Wycliffe  Hall  or  in  other  approved  houses.  Houses 
which  are  approved  as  homes  for  men  are  not  permitted  to  provide  any  rooms  for  women. 
All  young  men  who  do  not  reside  at  home  (or  in  homes  assigned  by  their  parents  or  guardians) 
are  under  the  supervision  of  certain  designated  members  of  the  Faculty. 

7.  The  conduct  of  students  at  all  times  not  only  in  and  about  the  buildings  and  grounds 
of  the  University,  but  in  the  entire  district  of  University  Park,  must  conform  to  the  established 
standards  of  civilized  society.  Fighting,  rudeness,  coarseness,  hazing  and  all  other  vulgar  and 
boorish  performances  are  prohibited.  Students  who  are  guilty  of  such  conduct  shall  be  sus- 
pended at  once  by  the  Chancellor  or  the  Dean  or  by  any  Professor  designated  to  represent  the 
authority  of  the  University.  Suspended  students  must  instantly  leave  the  buildings  and  grounds 
of  the  University  and  remain  away  from  buildings  and  grounds  until  they  are  restored  by  the 
Faculty. 

8.  Any  student  who  desires  to  serve  as  an  accredited  college  correspondent  of  any  paper, 
in  Denver  or  elsewhere,  must  first  secure  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 
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He  who  -wishes  to  exert  a  useful  influence  must  be  careful  to  insult  nothing.  Let  him  not  be 
troubled  by  -what  seems  absurd,  but  let  him  consecrate  his  energies  to  the  creation  of  -what 
is  good.  He  must  not  demolish,  but  build.  He  must  raise  temples  where  mankind  may 
come  and  partake  of  the  purest  pleasures.— Goethe 

SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS   FOR   1913-14 

At  University  Park 

Graduates    71 

Seniors "3 

Juniors 54 

Sophomores    10° 

Freshmen 1°° 

College  Specials 37 

College  and  Graduate  list 5^5  Gain  over  last  year 22 

Saturday  College H3 

Summer  School 140 

Warren  Academy 9  1 

Total   374 

Counted  twice 7 x 

Net  students  in  this  list J03  Gain  over  last  year 17 

Total  number  of  students  under  Liberal  > 

Arts  and  Academy  Faculties 828  Gain  over  last  year 39 

In  the  Heart  of  Denver 

Law  School 83 

Dental  School *43 

School  of  Commerce 65 

Bankers'  Class 40 


Total   number   of   students   in   profes- 

sional  schools 33i  Gain  over  last  year 45 

Grand  total  of  students  in  1913-14-  •••  "59  Gain  over  last  year 84 

Everv  year  we  report  more  Seniors  than  Juniors  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
This  is  an  exceptional  fact.  The  reason  for  it  is  plain.  The  strong  and  purposeful 
students  whom  we  have  constantly  at  work  in  the  Saturday  College  and  the  Summer 
School  do  not  ask  to  be  ranked  up  until  they  have  enough  credits  to  admit  them  to  trie 
Senior  Class.  These  students  will  be  at  work  steadily  for  two  or  three  or  four  or  nve 
or  six  years  before  they  attain  the  rank  which  they  covet.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
in  the  Senior  rank  for  more  than  one  year.  Degrees  are  never  conferred  until  all  the 
required  work  is  completed  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Summary  of  All  Degrees  From  1882  to  1913 

Liberal  Arts  and  Graduate  School,  1884  to  1899,  16  years 

Same  departments,  1900  to  1913,  H  years 

Total  Liberal  Arts  and  Graduate  School  degrees 1088 

Honorary  degrees fi 

Professional  School  degrees,  1882  to  1913,  32  years Mi" 

Grand  total  of  University  degrees  from  1882  to  191 3 2512 
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The  blossom  cannot  tell  ivhat  becomes  of  its  odor,  and  no  man  can  tell  what  becomes  of  his 
influence  and  example,  that  roll  away  from  him  and  go  beyond  his  ken  in  their  perilous 
mission. — Beecher 


States  Represented  in  the  University  of  Denver 


Alabama 

Michigan 

Pennsylvania 

Arizona 

Minnesota 

South  Dakota 

Arkansas 

Missouri 

Tennessee 

California 

Montana 

Texas 

Colorado 

Nebraska 

Utah 

Idaho 

Nevada 

Washington 

Illinois 

New  Mexico 

West  Virginia 

Indiana 

New  York 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

North  Carolina 

Wyoming 

Kansas 

North  Dakota 

(Washington,  D.  C.) 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Massachusetts 

Oklahoma 

Foreign  Countries  Represented  in  the  University  of  Denver 


Canada 
China 


Japan 
Korea 
South  America 


Philippine  Islands 
Russia 


Colorado  Towns  Represented  in  the  University  of  Denver 


Alamosa 

Allison 

Antonito 

Arvada 

Aspen 

Basalt 

Berthoud 

Boulder 

Brighton 

Broomfield 

Brush 

Buena  Vista 

Burlington 

Calhan 

Canon  City 

Cedar  Edge 

Cherrelyn 

Clifford 

Colorado  City 

Colorado  Springs 

Creede 

Cripple  Creek 

De  Beque 

Del  Norte 

Denver 

Delta 

Dolores 

Durango 

Eaton 

Elizabeth 


Englewood 

Edgewater 

Fort  Collins 

Fort  Morgan 

Fowler 

Fruita 

Galatea 

Georgetown 

Glen 

Glenwood  Springs 

Golden 

Goldneld 

Grand  Junction 

Greeley 

Gunnison 

Hastings 

Henderson 

Holly 

Holyoke 

Hygiene 

Jefferson 

Julesburg 

Lafayette 

Laird 

La  Junta 

Las  Animas 

Littleton 

Longmont 

Loveland 

Lyons 


Manitou 
Manzanola 

Mesa 

Monte  Vista 

Montrose 

Morrison 

Nucla 

Paonia 

Pagosa  Springs 

Palisade 

Poncha  Springs 

Pueblo 

Rico 

Rifle 

Rocky  Ford 

Salida 

Silver  Plume 

Steamboat  Springs 

Sterling 

Swink 

Telluride 

Trinidad 

Victor 

Walsenburg 

Wheat  Ridge 

Wiggins 

Wray 

Yuma 
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On  the  diffusion  of  education  among  the  people  rests  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  our 
free  institutions.— Daniel  Webster 


TUITION   AND   FEES 

The  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  is  payable  by  each  new  student  on  entrance      The 
tuition  is  $40  00  per  semester  or  $80.00  for  the  college  year  and  is  payable  as  follows 
So  00  on  or  before  the  opening  day  of  the  first  semester  in  September,  and  the  same 
fmount  again  by  December  fil?t ;  $20.oo  on  or  before  the  opening  day  of  the  second 
semester  in  January,  and  the  same  amount  again  by  April  first 

For  five  recitations  a  week  (or  less),  the  tuition  is  half  the  regular  charge.  For 
more  than  five  recitations  a  week  the  full  charge  is  made.  For  each  extra  hour  above 
^venteen  the  fee  three  dollars  per  semester.  For  late  registration  (that  is  after  the 
seventeen  tne  ree  is iui r  v  Laboratory  fees  are  charged  to  cover 

TZ  X^LTuS!  thNoepeo'rS.i0oneof  any  fees  will  be  refunded  except  In  ease  of 


sickness. 


Graduation  Fees 


For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  is  $10.00.  U 
A!.  W  he  Lid  on  or  before  May  20th,  and  the  hood  be  returned  in  good  condition 
wIfrthrertsXr  Commencement,  a  refund  of  $3. « >  will  be  made ;  otherwise 
the  refund  upon  the  return  of  the  hood  in  good  order  will  be  only  $2  00. 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  is  $15.00,  with 
the  same  refund  as  above.  j;c<t™™ 

For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  is  $30.00, 
with  the  same  refund  as  above.  When  a  student  is  excused  from  attendance  upon  the 
rxercises  of  Commencement  evening,  the  usual  refund  on  the  fee  for  diploma  and 
hood  will  not  be  made. 

HONOR  AND  SERVICE   SCHOLARSHIPS 

Two  honor  scholarships  (in  value  $40.00  each  or  $80.00  together)  are  awarded 
to  each  accredited  high  school  in  Colorado.  These  scholarships  will  be: assigned k 
Principal  (in  consultation  with  the  associate  teachers)  to  students  who  de serve  sucft 
recognition  on  account  of  character,  scholarship,  interest  in  approved  school  activities 
and  gneral  worthiness.  In  each  one  of  the  Denver  high  schools,  more  than  two 
schokrshTps areawarded.  These  high  school  honor  scholarships  are  available  only  for 
the  Fryman year  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  can  be  ,used  only  in  the  two 
regular  semesters.  . 

Two  honor  scholarships  of  precisely  similar  value  ($4000  each  or  $80.00  »> 
gether)  are  awarded  to  each  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Colorado, *£  *£fP£ 
fn  ful  the  annual  University  apportionment  made  by  the  Colorado [Cof^e 
These  church  honor  scholarships  are  available  either  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  or 
in  the  Warren  Academy.  When  used  in  the  Warren  Academy  their  value  is  $30.00 
each  or  $6o.JoVogethery,  that  is,  half  the  charge  for  tuition  in  the  Academy.  The* 
church  scholarship"  are  to  be  assigned  to  worthy  young  people  by  the  choice  of  the 
quarterly  conference  on  recommendation  of  the  pastor. 

These  high   school  and  church   scholarships  are  exclusively   for  new  studen  s 
Under  no  circumstances  can  they  be  made  available  for  students  who  are  already  in 

'^^fervice  scholarships  may  be  awarded  to  worthy  students  in /^homo".  ^ 
and  Senior  classes  in  College  and  also  to  worthy  students  in  the  Academy.  Holders 
of  1 servic ^scholarships  are  permitted  to  earn  half  of  their  tuition  in  each  semester  n 
servicT  des  gnated  by  the  Chancellor.     Appointments  to  library  service  are  limited  to 
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Education  is  the  only  interest  worthy  the  deep,  controlling  anxiety  of  the  thoughtful  man. — 
Wendell  Phillips 

those  students  who  have  taken  one  semester's  work  with  us  in  Library  Science.  A 
creditable  record  in  studies  and  faithful  performance  of  work  assigned  are  conditions 
of  appointment  to  university  service.  An  assignment  may  be  cancelled  at  any  time 
for  cause. 

No  honor  or  service  scholarship  can  provide  for  more  than  one-half  the  charge  for 
tuition  in  any  semester.  This  means  that  every  student  must  pay  at  least  half  the 
charge  for  tuition  in  cash  in  every  semester.  A  student  who  pays  the  full  charge  for 
tuition  actually  pays  only  half  the  cost  of  his  education.  A  student  who  is  granted 
an  honor  scholarship  actually  pays  only  one-fourth  the  cost  of  his  education.  Since  no 
student  ever  pays  the  full  cost  of  his  education  the  University  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
every  student  intelligent  loyalty  to  its  ideals. 

THE  PIONEER  SCHOOL  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING  IN  THIS  STATE 

The  Colorado  Supreme  Court,  in  the  tax-suit  case  of  the  Colorado  Seminary,  by 
a  unanimous  decision,  declared  this  institution  to  be  "the  pioneer  school  of  higher 
learning  in  this  state."  The  charter  of  the  Colorado  Seminary  was  granted  by  the 
territorial  legislature  at  Golden,  on  the  5th  of  March,  in  1864.  In  the  fall  of  that 
year,  the  work  of  instruction  was  commenced  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  George 
Richardson.  That  was  ten  years  before  any  similar  work  was  begun  elsewhere  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region.  In  1880,  the  Colorado  Seminary  developed  into  the  Univer- 
sity of  Denver.  The  Colorado  Seminary  is  now,  and  always  will  be,  the  property- 
holding  corporation,  for  the  reason  that  no  other  educational  charter  so  liberal  in  its 
terms  has  ever  been  given  in  Colorado.  The  degrees  are  given  by  the  corporation 
known  as  The  University  of  Denver.  The  institution  is  therefore  known  as  the 
University  of  Denver  and  Colorado  Seminary.  With  the  First  Semester  of  1914,  the 
University  enters  upon  its  fifty-first  academic  year.  The  first  university  degrees  con- 
ferred in  Colorado  were  given  by  this  institution  in  April  of  1882. 

RELIGIOUS   ATMOSPHERE 

The  atmosphere  of  the  University  is  frankly  and  unequivocally  Christian.  No 
religious  test  is  imposed  on  any  student.  Perfect  freedom  is  guaranteed  to  everyone. 
But  religious  freedom  does  not  mean  indifference  to  religion.  Students  of  every  variety 
of  religious  faith  are  heartily  welcomed  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  institution.  It  is 
desired  that  every  student  should  remain  in  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  but  he  ought  to 
grow  better  in  moral  quality  under  the  wholesome  disciplines  which  the  University 
provides  for  the  enrichment  of  his  spiritual  life.  No  intellectual  culture  can  com- 
pensate for  the  dwarfing  of  the  religious  nature. 

Chapel  exercises  for  all  students  are  held  on  the  mornings  of  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday,  for  men  only  on  Tuesday  and  for  women  only  on  Thursday.  Under- 
graduate students  are  required  to  be  present.  The  Christian  Associations  meet  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  aim  of  the  University  is  to  create  men  and  women  of  vision  who  crave  the 
privilege  of  serving  society.  For  such  students,  rules  for  conduct  are  not  necessary. 
Students  are  desired  to  come  to  the  level  of  life  where  nothing  need  be  said  about  re- 
straint. Our  rules  for  conduct  are  therefore  few.  Students  are  reminded  that  in- 
difference to  the  best  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  means  incapacity  to  secure  the  best 
in  scholarship. 
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You  can  do  nothing  effectually  without  enthusiasm.— Guizot 


EXHIBIT  OF  RESOURCES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 

Submitted  to  the  General  Education  Board  20th  September,  1912: 

Productive  Endowment   $356,664 

Unproductive  Endowment 265,525 

Total  Endowment    $    622,189 

Value  of  Campus  and  Six  Buildings $313,600 

Value  of  Equipment  of  Laboratories  and  Library 95,000 

Total  value  of  Plant 4o8'6o° 

Total  value  of  Plant  and  Endowment $1,030,789 

On  the  25th  October,  1912,  the  General  Education  Board  made  a  conditional 
grant  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  University  of  Denver.  Following  is  the 
action  as  reported  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Wallace  Buttrick,  Secretary,  under  date  30th 
October,  19 12: 

"On  motion  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  ($100,- 
000.00)  was  appropriated  to  the  University  of  Denver,  Denver, 
Colorado,  for  endowment,  conditioned  on  the  raising  of  a  sup- 
plemental sum  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($300,000.00),  for  the  same  purpose,  the  dates  for  securing  sub- 
scriptions and  for  making  payments  to  be  in  the  usual  fonn  and  to 
be  fixed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chairman  and  the  Secretary." 

To  meet  the  conditions  of  this  proposed  gift  from  the  John  D.  Rockefeller  Fund, 
by  the  General  Education  Board,  the  University  must  secure  $300,000.00  in  cash  or 
in  valid  pledges  by  31st  October  in  1914.  All  the  pledges  must  be  collected  by  31st 
December  in  1918. 

When  this  additional  endowment  of  $400,000.00  shall  be  secured  and  safely  in- 
vested, the  University  of  Denver  will  have  more  than  a  million  dollars  in  endowment 
with  an  investment  in  buildings  and  equipment  of  more  than  $400,000.00 


He  who  would  do  some  great  thing  in  this  short  life  must  apply  himself  to  the  work  with  such 
concentration  of  his  forces  as  looks  like  insanity  to  idle  spectators. -John  Foster 
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What  I  have  done  is  worthy  of  nothing  but  silence  and  forgetjulness,  but  ivhat  God  has  done 
for  me  is  worthy  of  everlasting  and  thankful  memory. — Bishop  Hall 


FOURTEENTH  REPORT  OF  THE  CHANCELLOR  TO  THE 
COLORADO  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 

Made  at  Boulder,  6th  September,  191 3 

Through  our  joint  labors  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  we  have  secured  results  which 
make  it  possible  to  believe  that  we  can  accomplish  everything  that  needs  to  be  done  in 
the  near  future.  These  results  would  have  been  declared  to  be  visionary  and  impossi- 
ble if  any  one  had  had  the  hardihood  to  proclaim,  fourteen  years  ago,  that  we  might 
hope  to  achieve  what  we  have  now  actually  achieved. 

At  the  Conference  of  1899  we  reported  15,000  communicants.  Our  church  prop- 
erty (119  churches  and  56  parsonages)  was  worth  $1,000,000.  Our  people  gave  in 
that  year  $94,000  for  ministerial  support. 

At  the  Conference  of  19 12  we  reported  30,000  communicants.  Our  church 
property  (197  churches  and  127  parsonages)  was  worth  $2,000,000.  Our  people 
gave  in  this  year  $199,000  for  ministerial  support. 

In  face  of  these  heartening  facts  have  we  not  a  right  to  thank  God  and  take  cour- 
age ?     Are  there  many  states  where  this  rate  of  growth  has  been  maintained  ? 

Our  gifts  for  all  benevolent  purposes  have  grown  in  still  higher  proportion.  Our 
gifts  for  the  University  have  probably  never  been  equalled  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  our  communicants. 

Consider  the  gifts  to  the  University  during  these  years : 

From  six  trustees:  Wm.  G.  Evans,  Robert  H.  Beggs,  Wm. 
Lennox,  Wm.  L.  Hartman,  Albert  E.  Reynolds,  and 

the  late  Chas.  J.  Hughes,  Jr.,  more  than $200,000 

From  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches 216,680 

From  other  friends  of  the  University.  . 201,544 

From  Andrew  Carnegie 85,000 

From  Judge  W.  W.  Pardee,  lands  estimated  at 30,000 


Total  gifts  in  fourteen  years $733,224 

The  steady  growth  in  receipts  on  tuition  account  at  University  Park  justifies  one 
in  some  enthusiasm  over  the  growth  of  the  school. 

1900 $  4,993  1905 $10,807  1909 $20,331 

1901 7,230  1906 12,657  1910 26,377 

*9Q2 8,460  1907 13,897  I9II 27,034 

!903 9,087  1908 16,934  1912 29,979 

x904 9,791  1913 30,301 

The  zeal  of  the  Faculty  in  handling  a  growing  student  body  is  shown  in  our 
growth  in  graduates  during  these  fourteen  years. 

Liberal  Arts  and  Graduate  School  1884  to  1889,  16  years     96 

Same  departments,  1900  to  1913,  14  years 992 

Total  Liberal  Arts  and  Graduate  School  degrees.  . 1088 

Honorary  degrees 88 

Professional  Schools 1336 

Grand  total  of  University  degrees  from  1882  to  1913. .  .  .2512 

Of  these  2,512  degrees,  448  were  conferred  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  life 
of  the  University,  1880  to  1899,  and  2,064  degrees  have  been  conferred  during  the  last 
fourteen  years,  that  is  from  1900  to  19 13. 
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Whatsoever  thy  hand  findetk  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.-Ecclesiasta  9:io 

received  $910,000  in  cash  and  pledges  since  1st  January    1900.     W=  must  secure  a 
Sle  mom  than  $300,000  additional  before  the  propose g,  .     f  $  °0»« tarn    he 

S^^^^rLXTinTSo,  Sevang  sohcitude  ahout 

the  annual  deficit.     We  can  and  we  will  reach  that  goal! 

THE  FINAL  WORD 
The  names  of  1,159  students  in  all  departments  of  the  University  are  printed  on 
pages  46  to  6Tin  this  Year  Book.     The  summary  of  student, is  ^hown  on  page  66. 
816  students  are  resident  in  Denver,  70  per  cent  of  the  total. 
11  students  are  from  88  other  towns  in  Colorado,  15  per  cent  of  the  to    1. 
72  students  are  from  40  other  states  and  foreign  countries,   15  per  cent  of  Hie 

SSTofTXor.  and  Instructors  in  Departments  at  University  Park 5* 

Additional  assistants  to  Professors  and  Instructors  30 

Number  of  Professors  and  Instructors  in  Professional  Schools _Z_ 

Total  list  of  Professors  and  Instructors 

THE  ENDOWMENT  CAMPAIGN 
After  vears  of  endeavor  we  have  secured  from  the  General  Education  Board  a 
condidonaVgTantof  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  ^«*^^%£tt 
thousand  dollars  of  additional  money  for  endowment  sh £1  ^  been      c 
further  condition  of  receiving  this  gift  is  that  all  debts  of  every  characte 

t^^l^  S^STT^Mi  a\d  equipment  and  main- 
tenance)  which  aggregate  ninety  *°^n?  ™^  d       h  before  the 

^A^SSS^*^  S  ^,000  from  the  Genera, 
Education  Board. 

THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  1914 
The  celebration  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  granting  of  the  charter  d r  the 
ColoS  Seminary  will  be  held  at  the  Commencement  m  June  o    ^  The  Bj- 
laureate  sermon  on  Sunday,  May  31st,  will  De  given  uj 

^TneTiberal  Arts  Alumni  Meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Gymnasium  on  Tuesday 
"IKSS^  ^SSSweU,  „iU  speaa  in  the 
Gymnaium  on  "The  Old  Days"  °"  fedn'sday  ntgh'  /un^rd 

*J2i2WT^^SS^^W living '" 

SS  ^miSsrThe^mhSS  ^no^uegrees  given  during  the  entire 

history  of  the  University  will  aggregate  138. 
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A  mind  once  cultivated  zvill  not  lie  fallow  for  half  an  hour.—Bidiver-Lytton 


ABUNDANCE  OF  COURSES 

Three  hundred  and  forty-six  courses  of  study  are  offered 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  as  appears  on  pages  22  to  38. 
This  gives  an  adequate  range  of  electives.  If  a  student 
could  take  ten  or  twelve  courses  a  year  it  would  require  thirty 
years  to  complete  all  the  courses  which  we  are  now  offering 
in  this  one  department  of  the  University. 


THE  ILIFF  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

An  entirely  independent  institution,  located  at  Univer- 
sity Park,  is  upon  terms  of  friendliest  co-operation  with  the 
University  of  Denver.  The  courses  in  the  Iliff  School  are 
open  to  students  in  the  University,  with  reciprocal  courtesies 
from  the  University  to  the  Iliff  School. 

For  catalog  and  information,  write  President  Harris 
Franklin  Rail,  University  Park,  Colorado. 


Inquiries  of  any  character  will  be  an- 
swered in  the  first  mail  when  addressed  to 
The  Chancellor,  University  Park,  Colo. 


The  W.  H.  Kistler  Stat'y  Co.,  Denver 


He  is  to  be  educated  not  because  he  is  to  make  shoes,  nails,  and  pins,  but  because  he  is 
a  man. — Channing 
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Youth  is  the  only  time  to  think  and  decide  on  a  great  course. — Browning 

FOREWORD 

The  University  of  Denver  sends  greeting,  through  this  Year  Book,  to  all  high  school 
graduates  of  1915,  with  desire  to  help  parents  and  aspiring  students  to  make  the  best  answer 
to  the  serious  question — What  Next? 

Is  the  college  training  a  def- 
inite advantage  in  securing  high 
moral  and  intellectual  effi- 
ciency in  service?  Is  not  the 
college  training  an  imperative 
necessity  for  one  who  purposes 
to  make  the  most  of  his  life? 

An  ambitious  youth  ought 
not  to  determine  his  vocation 
finally  while  in  high  school. 
He  needs  the  broader  outlook 
of  the  college  and  the  practical 
testing  of  his  powers  in  contact 
with  exacting  courses  of  study. 
If  he  goes  from  high  school  to 
the  technical  or  professional 
school  at  once,  his  career  is 
fixed.  He  may  make  the  right 
choice,  but  the  chances  are 
against  him. 

The  man  should  always 
come  first  in  our  thought,  and 
his  trade  afterwards.  The 
college  makes  the  man.  In 
college  the  worth  while  young 
man  may  develop  his  life  in  a 
broad  way  and  look  steadily 
at  all  vocations  which  are  pos- 
sible to  him  while  he  makes  a 
critical  estimate  of  his  own 
powers.  Then  he  can  come 
by  intelligent  choice  to  his 
proper  vocation  and  have  life- 
long joy  in  his  work. 
Sunset  from  the  Library 


The  crown  of  learning  is  nobler  than  that  of  empire.— Talmud 


Views  of  University  Hall 


When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him — Psalm  8 


The  Great  Telescope 


THE  UNIVERSITY   IN   ASTRONOMICAL   RESEARCH 

When  the  planet  Eros  was  in  opposition  in  1898-99  (at  the  time  of  its  discovery)  it 
was  observed  by  fifty-one  astronomers  who  made  1 , 1  60  observations  in  all.  Of  this  total 
number  more  than  300  observations  were  made  by  Dean  Howe  in  the  Chamberlin  Ob- 
servatory at  University  Park.  These  facts  were  brought  out  in  a  somewhat  dramatic 
manner  in  the  thesis  which  was  presented  by  Gustav  Stracke  for  his  Doctor's  Degree  in  the 
University  of  Berlin.  All  the  conspicuous  observatories  in  the  world  were  occupied  in 
making  observations  of  this  new  planet.  Some  of  the  more  notable  observatories  made  ob- 
servations as  follows:  Algiers  13,  Berlin  24,  Bordeaux  19,  University  of  Virginia  38, 
Greenwich  30,  Hamburg  13,  Lick  Observatory  65,  Leipzig  37,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin 24,  Marseilles  43,  Munich  98,  Paris  29,  Rome  5,  Strasburg  42,  Washington  14, 
Vienna  33,  and  Yerkes  Observatory  74. 

The  Chamberlin  Observatory  of  the  University  of  Denver  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
astronomical  stations  of  the  world. 


The  birth  of  science  was 


the  death  of  superstition.—Huxley 


Views  of  the  Science  Hall 
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My  books  are  friends  that  never  fail  me. — Carlyle 


The  Library 


BOOKS!  BOOKS!  BOOKS! 

The  Library  of  the  University  of  Denver  is  a  depository  of  the  Denver  Public 
Library.  Every  day  in  the  college  year  books  are  brought  out  to  the  University  Library 
from  the  great  Library  in  the  city.  This  gives  our  students  constant  access  to  all  the  books 
which  they  may  need.  The  Library  of  the  British  Museum  contains  4,000,000  printed 
books,  but  only  60,000  are  ever  called  for.  Students  are  simply  bewildered  with  such  vast 
collections.  What  a  student  needs  is  intelligent  guidance  so  that  he  may  find  what  he  needs. 
Our  Librarian  is  Mrs.  Elisabeth  McNeal  Galbreath,  Ph.B.,  who  was  formerly  the 
assistant  librarian  in  the  Denver  City  Library.     She  knows  all  the  libraries  in  the  city. 

With  the  College  Library,  the  Denver  Public 
Library,  the  State  Library  in  the  Capitol 
Building,  the  Library  of  the  Colorado  Scien- 
tific Society,  the  State  Law  Library,  and  the 
Law  Library  of  the  University  of  Denver, 
there  are  approximately  150,000  volumes  to 
which  our  students  have  access.  That  is  to 
say,  a  student  here  has  access  to  two  and  a 
half  times  more  books  than  are  ever  called 
for  at  the  British  Museum  in  London. 


Dr.  Ammi  Bradford  Hyde,  Lecturer  on 
Philology  and  Linguistics,  now  ninety  years 
old,  sits  in  the  Library  every  day  to  give  coun- 
sel to  students  on  any  subjects  which  may 
engage  their  attention.  He  is  the  most  com- 
plete walking  encyclopaedia  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  country. 


Ammi  Bradford  Hyde 


Man  is  incurably  religious. — Sabatier 


The  Chapel 


In  these  days  half  our  diseases  come  from  neglect  of  the  body.—Bulwer-Lytton 


The  Gymnasium 
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The  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be  one. — Emerson 


Templin  Hall 


The  best  theology  is  rather  a  divine  life  than  a  divine  knowledge.— Jeremy  Taylor 


The  Iliff  Hall 


The  Chancellor's  Bungalow 


Education  is  the  apprenticeship  of  life. — Willmott . 

University  of  Denver 
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That  which  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business. — Izaak  Walton 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE  COLORADO  SEMINARY 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


First  Semester 


Second  Semester 


1915 


1916 


Sept.  13-14,  Monday  and  Tuesday — 
Registration  Days. 

Sept.    15,   Wednesday  —  Recitations 
begin. 

Sept.  17,  Friday — Reception  by  the 
two  Christian  Associations. 

Sept.  24,  Friday — Chancellor's  Re- 
ception. 

Nov.    15  —  Tuition   due   for   second 
half  of  first  semester. 

Nov.  25-26,  Thursday  and  Friday- 
Thanksgiving  recess. 

Dec.  18,  Saturday — Christmas  recess 
begins. 
1916 

Jan.  4,  Tuesday — First  semester  re- 
sumes. 

Jan.  24-28,  Monday  to  Friday— Reg- 
istration for  second  semester. 

Jan.  28.  Friday — First  semester  ends. 


Jan.  31,  Monday — Opening  day  of 
second  semester ;  registration 
ends  at  noon. 

Feb.  3,  Thursday — Day  of  prayer 
for  Colleges. 

March  27 — Tuition   due  for  second 
half  of  second  semester. 

April  15,  Saturday,  to  April  23,  Sun- 
day— Spring  vacation  during 
Holy  Week 

April  28,  Friday— High  School  Re- 
ception. 

June  2,  Friday— Class  Day. 

June  4,  Sunday  — ■  Baccalaureate 
service. 

June  6  and  7 
Trustees. 

June  7,  Wednesday — Alumni  Day. 

June  8,  Thursday— Commencement 


Meetings  of  Board  of 


Summer  School  in  1916  from  June  19  to  July  28. 
First  Semester  of  1916-17  opens  Monday,  September  11. 
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"The  primary  aim  is  to  create  men  and  women" 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 

COLLEGE  OP  LIBERAL  ARTS: 

Offers  four  years  of  college  work,  with  high  standards  and  an  adequate  range  of 
electives,  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
DEAN:     Herbert  A.  Howe,  University  Park,  Colorado. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL: 

Offers  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of 

Philosophy. 

DEAN:     Herbert  A.  Howe,  University  Park,  Colorado. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL: 

Offers  elementary,  advanced  and  graduate  courses   which  are  equivalent  to  the 

courses  of  the  regular  college  year. 

DEAN:     Wilber  D.  Engle,  University  Park,  Colorado. 

EXTENSION  COLLEGE: 

Offers  college  subjects  in  regular  classes  on  Saturday  and  at  other  special  times. 
DEAN:     Daniel  E.  Phillips,  University  Park,  Colorado. 

EXTRA-MURAL  COLLEGE: 

Offers  college  subjects  by  correspondence. 

DEAN:     Herbert  E.  Russell,  University  Park,  Colorado. 

LECTURE  DEPARTMENT: 

Offers  lectures  for  churches,  literary  clubs,  schools  and  for  all  other  organizations 

when  addresses  are  desired  by  educational  experts. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chancellor,  University  Park,  Colorado. 

WARREN  ACADEMY: 

Offers  four  years  of  standard  High  School  work. 
PRINCIPAL:     Owen  B.  Trout,  University  Park,  Colorado. 

LAW  SCHOOL: 

Offers  a  course  of  study  covering  three  years,  which  leads  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 

of  Laws. 

DEAN:     George  C.  Manly,  E.  &  C.  Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 

DENTAL  SCHOOL: 

Offers  a  course  of  study  covering  three  years,  which  leads  to  the  Degree  of  Doctor 

of  Dental  Surgery. 

DEAN:     Hiram  A.  Fynn,  1340  Arapahoe  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE: 

Offers  a  course  of  study  covering  three  years,  which  leads  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Commercial  Science.    Graduate  courses  are  also  offered  which  lead  to  the  Degree 
of  Master  of  Commercial  Science. 
DEAN:     George  A.  Warfield,  1330  Arapahoe  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Specific  information  concerning  the  departments  of  the  University  can  be  se- 
cured from  the  Deans  at  the  addresses  given  above.  Any  inquiry  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chancellor  at  University  Park,  Colorado,  will  be  answered  in  the 
first  mail. 
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/  am  a  man  and  nothing  tohich  relates  to  man  can  be  a  matter  of  unconcern  to  me. 
— Terence 

CHARTER  OF  THE  COLORADO  SEMINARY 


AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  COLORADO  SEMINARY 
APPROVED  MARCH  5,  1864 


Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives  of  Colorado  Terri- 
tory : 

Section  1.  That  John  Evans,  Samuel  H.  Elbert,  W.  N.  Byers,  H.  Bur- 
ton, A.  B.  Case,  J.  G.  Vawter,  A.  G.  Gill,  W.  D.  Pease,  Edwin  Scudder,  J.  H. 
Morrison,  Warren  Hussey,  J.  W.  Smith,  D.  H.  Moffat,  Jr.,  R.  E.  Whitsitt, 
C.  A.  Cook,  John  Cree,  Amos  Steck,  J.  M.  Chivington,  J.  B.  Doyle,  Henry 
Henson,  Amos  Widner,  John  T.  Lynch,  Milo  Lee,  J.  B.  Chaffee,  Lewis  Jones, 
O.  A.  Willard,  W.  H.  H.  Loveland  and  Robert  Berry  be  and  they  are  hereby 
constituted  a  body  politic  and  corporate  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  directs 
ing  and  maintaining  an  institution  of  learning,  to  be  styled  the  Colorado 
Seminary,  and  in  manner  hereinafter  prescribed  to  have  perpetual  succession, 
with  full  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  adopt  and  alter 
at  pleasure  a  seal,  acquire,  hold  and  convey  property,  real,  personal  and 
mixed,  to  the  extent  they  may  judge  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
objects  of  this  corporation,  and,  generally,  to  perform  such  other  acts  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  therefor. 

Sec.  2.  Said  Trustees,  at  their  first  meeting,  shall  be  divided  into  four 
classes  of  seven  in  each  class,  which  class  shall  hold  office  for  one,  two,  three 
and  four  years  respectively,  dating  from  the  first  day  of  July,  1864;  their 
successors  shall  be  appointed  whenever  terms  expire,  or  vacancies  for  any 
cause  exist,  by  the  annual  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
within  whose  bounds  the  City  of  Denver  may  be  included,  but  all  of  said 
Trustees  and  their  successors  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are 
elected. 

Sec.  3.  No  test  of  religious  faith  shall  ever  be  applied  as  a  condition  of 
admission  into  said  Seminary,  but  the  Trustees  shall  have'  power  to  adopt  all 
proper  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  conduct  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  the  management  of  all  affairs  pertaining  to  said  institution. 

Sec.  4.  They  shall  have  full  power  to  confer  all  degrees  and  emolu- 
ments customary  to  be  given  by  similar  institutions. 

Sec.  5.  Such  property  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  design 
of  the  Seminary  in  the  best  manner,  while  used  exclusively  for  such  purposes, 
shall  be  free  from  all  taxation. 

Sec.  6.  In  all  cases,  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  transacting  any  business,  or  said  majority  may  vest  the 
power  of  the  Trustees  in  an  Executive  Committee,  or  agent  of  their  number, 
at  pleasure. 

Sec.  7.  This  shall  be  deemed  a  public  act,  and  be  in  force  and  take  effect 
from  and  after  its  passage. 
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The  oest  that  we  can  do  for  one  another  is  to  exchange  our  thoughts  freely. — Froude 

ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION  OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF 

DENVER 


ADOPTED  1SS9,  AND  AMENDED  JUNE  8,  1898 


Article  I.     The  name  of  this  society  shall  be  the  University  of  Denver. 

Article  II.  The  object  of  this  society  shall  be  the  advancement  of  the 
educational  interests  of  Colorado;  the  promotion  of  all  the  sciences,  arts  and 
learned  professions;  and  to  form  a  University  which  shall  have  power  to 
establish  a  system  of  instruction  in  any  or  all  of  the  departments  of  learning ; 
to  create  fellowships;  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Examiners,  and,  upon  exam- 
ination or  satisfactory  recommendation,  to  confer  marks  of  distinction  and 
all  degrees,  honorary  or  otherwise,  usual  to  a  University,  upon  all  such  can- 
didates as  shall  be  found  worthy  thereof. 

Article  III.  The  members  of  this  society  shall  be  the  Secretary,  for 
the  time  being,  of  the  Colorado  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  the  secretaries,  while  in  office,  of  such  annual  conferences 
as  shall  hereafter  be  organized  within  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the  said 
Colorado  Annual  Conference;  the  Presiding  Elders,  for  the  time  being,  of 
the  aforesaid  annual  conference  or  conferences;  the  President,  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  Colorado  Seminary;  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
for  the  time  being,  of  the  Colorado  Seminary. 

Article  IV.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  a  Board  of 
seven  Trustees,  all  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  society,  who  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  annually  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  and  shall  hold  their 
office  until  their  successors  shall  have  been  chosen,  and  the  following  named 
persons,  viz. :  H.  W.  Warren,  E.  M.  Cranston,  Jos.  C.  Shattuck,  J.  W.  Gil- 
luly,  C.  B.  Spencer,  W.  C.  Madison  and.  J  H.  Merritt  shall  constitute  such 
Board  of  Trustees  until  the  first  regular  election,  and  until  their  successors 
are  elected;  and  if,  for  any  reason,  such  election  is  not  held  on  said  day  in 
June,  it  may  be  held  at  any  subsequent  regular  or  called  meeting,  due  notice 
of  such  election  having  been  served  by  mail  or  personal  service  on  all  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  There  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  as  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  By- 
LaAvs  of  the  society,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Article  V.  The  Trustees  of  this  society  shall  have  power  to  make  all 
such  necessary  and  prudential  by-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  State,  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  society. 

Article  VI.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of  this  society. 

Under  the  charter  and  articles  here  printed,  the  following  Departments 
are  organized  as  schools  of  the  University: 

College  of  Liberal  Arts.  School  of  Law. 

Graduate  School.  School  of  Dentistry. 

Summer  School.  School  of  Commerce. 

Extension  College.  Extra-Mural  College. 

Warren  Academy.  Lecture  Department. 
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We  may  give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct — Rochefoucauld 
LIBERAL  ARTS  FACULTY:  1914-1915 

HENRY  AUGUSTUS  BUCHTBL,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

De  Pauw  University. 

Chancellor. 

HERBERT  ALONZO  HOWE,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  University  of  Chicago,  Boston  University,  University  of 
Denver  and  Colorado  College. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Astronomy. 
Director  of  the  Chamberlin  Observatory. 

AMMI  BRADFORD  HYDE,  A.M.,  S.T.D.,  Litt.D. 

Wesleyan  University,  Syracuse  University  and  University  of  Denver. 

Lecturer  on  Philology  and  Linguistics. 
HERBERT  EDWIN  RUSSELL,  A.M.,  Sc.D. 

Wesleyan  University,  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  University  of  Denver. 

Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics. 

JAMES  EDWARD  LeROSSIGNOL,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

McGill  University,  University  of  Leipzig,  Clark  University  and  University  of  Denver. 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Social  Science  in  the  Summer  School. 

WILBER  DWIGHT  ENGLE,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D. 

Albion  College,  Columbia  University  and  University  of  Denver. 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

IRA  EUGENE  CUTLER,  A.M. 

Albion  College,  University  of  Denver  and  University  of  Chicago. 

Professor  of  Biology. 

DANIEL  EDWARD  PHILLIPS,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 

University  of  Nashville,  Clark  University  and  University  of  Denver. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education. 

WILBUR  FLETCHER  STEELE,  A.M.,  S.T.D. 

Syracuse  University,  Boston  University,  University  of  Berlin  and  University  of 

Oxford.  .  . 

Professor  of  English  Bible  and  Religion. 

FRANK  HUNT  HURD  ROBERTS,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Ohio  University,  Kenyon  College  and  University  of  Denver. 

Extra-mural  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

IDA  KRUSE  McFARLANE,  A.M.,  Litt.D. 

Vassar  College  and  University  of  Denver. 

Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  Professor  of  English  and 
Supervisor  of  the  Courses  in  Efficiency. 

PERLE  SHALE  KINGSLEY,  A.B. 

Central  College  and  University  of  Chicago. 

Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

SAMUEL  ALEXANDER  LOUGH,  AM.,  Ph.D. 

Baker  University,  Boston  University  and  Northwestern  University. 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 

REUBEN  EDSON  NYSWANDER,  AM.,  Ph.D. 

Indiana  University  and  Cornell  University. 

Professor  of  Physics. 

DAVID  SHAW  DUNCAN,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Glasgow  United-Free  Church  College,  Harvard  University,  University  of  Denver  and 
Uiff  School  of  Theology. 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

GEORGE  A.  WARFIELD,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  A.M. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan,  University  of  Nebraska,  University  of  Oregon,  University  of 
California,  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Washington  University. 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology- 
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Keep  God's  model  safe,  new  men  will  rise  to  take  its  mould. — Browning 

•MARTHA  LOESCHER  CROOK,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver,  University  of  Berlin,  Columbia  University  and  University  of 
Chicago. 

Professor  of  German. 
BEATRICE  MARY  TEAGUE,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  and  Alliance  Prancaise,  Paris. 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
ELLA  METSKER  MILLIGAN,  A.B. 
University  of  Chicago. 

EDNA  LOUISE  SCHEIDT,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  CUNO,  A.M. 
University  of  Denver. 


Professor  of  Latin. 
Professor  of  German. 


Director  of  the  Courses  in  Journalism, 
Instructor  in  English  and  Efficiency. 
ARTHUR  J.  FYNN,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Tufts  College  and  University  of  Colorado. 

Professor  of  Ethnology  and  Archaeology  in  the  Extension  College. 

ALFRED  H.  C.  MORSE,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Ph.D. 

Acadia  College  and  University  of  Rochester. 

Lecturer  on  Apologetics. 

ANNE  McKEEN  SHULER 

Western  College  for  Women. 

Dean  of  Women. 

MABEL  RILLING 

Northwestern  College,  Yale  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Chicago  School  of 
Physical  Education  and  Expression. 

Associate  Dean  of  Women  and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

ANNA  LOUISE  JOHNSON 

Oswego  State  Normal  and  Wellesley  College. 

Lecturer  on  Recreational  Work. 
ELISABETH  McNEAL  GALBREATH,  Ph.B. 

University  of  Denver  and  George  Washington  University. 

Librarian. 
OWEN  BERTRAM  TROUT,  A.M. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  University  of  Denver. 

Registrar;  Principal  Warren  Academy. 
LESLIE  WILES  SCOFIELD,  A.M. 
University  of  Denver. 

Instructor  in  History. 
LORENA  WINCHELL  HOCKING,  A.M. 
University  of  Denver. 

Instructor  in  English. 
CHARLOTTE  FOWLER  FRASER,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

Instructor  in  Latin. 

ALFRED  GROSVENOR  HOEL,  A.M. 
University  of  Denver. 

Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Summer  School. 

FRANCES  DRAKE  PLATT,  Ph.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 

*On  leave  of  absence. 
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Many  gather  the  divine  impulse  from  another's  spirit. — Longinus 


CARLOTA  ESTELLE  ROOSE,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

HARRY  JAMES  BEATTIE,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

HELEN  HOWLAND,  A.M. 
University  of  Denver. 

LUCY  BARTHOLOMEW,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

ALICE  TYLER,  Ph.B. 

University  of  Denver. 

PAUL  JOYCE  DEEDS 

DONALD  HOFF  HOOVER 

HUMPHREY  GRAY  OWEN,  A.M. 
University  of  Denver. 

GOLDIE  UNA  NIGHSWANDER,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

BARBARA  EVANGELINE  BERGER 

PAUL  THOBURN  MAYO 

ETHEL  LILLIAN  TOBY 

HILDA  MARION  BEGGS 

MINETT  HOWARD  McCULLOCH 

BERNARD  ALOYSIUS  GATES,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

MABEL  GERTRUDE  ALEXANDER 

HERBERT  OWEN  RUSSELL 

MARY  RUTH  LARNER 

LOUISE  MOTTER  VAUGHN 

EMILY  BARBOUR  GROVER,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

MARY  EMERSON  LUTHER 

DOROTHY  CROASDALE,  A.B. 
Wellesley  College. 

ROBINA  CRAWFORD  STORRIE 

ELLEN  LOUISE  WELK 

LEA  PENMAN 

KATHRYN  HERBERT 

FRANCES  HOOP 


Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Instructor  in  Psychology  and  Education. 

Instructor  in  French 

Assistant  in  Psychology  and  Education. 
Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Instructor  in  Biology. 

Assistant  in  Mathematics. 
Assistant  in  Philosophy. 
Assistant  in  Philosophy. 
Assistant  in  Philosophy. 
Assistant  in  Philosophy. 
Assistant  in  English. 

Assistant  in  History. 

Assistant  in  History. 

Assistant  in  Physics  and  Mathematics. 

Head  Assistant  in  English. 

Head  Tutor  in  English. 

English  Department  Librarian. 
Head  of  Reading  Circle. 

Assista7it  in  English. 
Assistant  in  English. 
Assistant  in  English  and  Mathematics. 
Assistant  in  English. 
Assistant  in  English. 
Assistant  in  English. 
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Every  one  has  a  fair  turn  to  be  as  great  as  he  pleases. — Jeremy  Collier 
HELEN  BRETT  GRAHAM 
HELEN  ELLIOTT  UPTON 
NELLE  ELIZABETH  MCCARTHY 
LILLIAN  LUCILE  WINN 


HOLBROOK  WORKING 
ERWINE  HALL  STEWART 
RUTH  DRUMM 
RUTH  EDNA  WHITFORD 
WARD  IRA  MILLER 
LYDIA  TERRELL  LORT 
SELMA  MARIE  SCHMIDT 
LAURA  ELIZABETH  BENNETT 
ELOISE  STERLING 
GLADYS  CELIA  MEAD 
ELSIE  EMMA  ALTVATER 
FRANCES  SMITH 
HAZEL  MAY  RICHARDS 
MARTHA  WELLS  LORT 
LYDIA  MAY  MEYERS 
JOHN  HIPP,  JR. 


Assistant  in  English. 

Assistant  in  English. 

Assistajit  in  English. 

Assistant  in  German. 

Assistant  in  Biology. 

Assistant  in  Biology. 

Assistant  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

Assistant  Basketball  Coach. 

Assistant  in  Economics. 

Assistant  in  Economics. 

Assistant  in  French  and  Public  Speaking. 

Assistant  in  French. 

Assistant  in  Public  Speaking. 

Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

Assistant  in  Library. 

Assistant  in  Library. 

Assistant  in  Library. 

Assistant  in  Library. 

Assistant  in  Library. 

Library  Messenger. 


ROBERT  EDWIN  SHERER 

Dartmouth  College  ami  University  of  Denver. 

President  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
MARY  AGNES  DODDS,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

Secretary  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 
CHARLES  AUGUSTINE  DALY 

New  York  University,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  College,  Chicago;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Summer 
College,  Estes  Park. 

Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Men. 
CHARLES  HENRY  WINGENDER,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

Lawrence  College  and  University  of  Denver. 

Manager  for  Athletic  Teams. 
FROST  CRAFT,  A.M.,  D.D. 
De  Pauw  University. 


ANGELA  CELIA  BENTON 

EVELYN  HELEN  HOSMER 

HELEN  LINDSAY  SYMON,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 


Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Bookkeeper  and  Cashier. 

Secretary  to  the  Chancellor. 

Secretary  Endowment  Fund. 
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A  good  resolve  will  make  any  port. — Horace 
General  Requirements  for  Admission 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  presupposes  a  high  school  or  academy  course 
of  a  standard  grade.  Candidates  for  admission  must  offer  satisfactory  testi- 
monials of  good  character.  Students  from  other  institutions  must  present 
letters  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Students  who  do  not  desire  to  obtain  the  Bachelor's  degree  are  permitted 
to  try  special  studies  for  which  their  previous  training  may  seem  to  fit  them. 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  reject  an  applicant  or  to  drop  a  student 
at  any  time  for  lack  of  diligence,  or  for  incompetency,  or  to  require  him  to 
take  more  work.  Special  students  are  amenable  to  the  same  general  rules 
and  regulations  as  regular  students. 

Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class 

Work  done  in  high  or  other  secondary  schools  in  preparation  for  college 
is  estimated  in  units,  a  unit  being  a  course  of  study  involving  four  or  five 
weekly  recitations,  each  at  least  forty  minutes  in  length,  throughout  an  aca- 
demic year  of  thirty-six  weeks  or  more.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  definition 
of  a  unit  given  in  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  as 
the  result  of  a  conference  between  the  officers  of  the  Foundation  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools.  Two  recitation  periods  of  work  in  a  laboratory  may 
count  as  one  recitation.  In  estimating  the  amount  of  credit  for  a  given  course 
of  study,  the  ground  covered  by  it  is  considered,  as  well  as  the  time  spent 
upon  it. 

A  full  description  of  the  standard  high  school  units  is  given  on  pages  19-20. 

They  are  summarized  in  the  following  list:  the  maximum  number  of 

units  accepted  in  each  subject  is  indicated  by  the  numeral  placed  directly 

after  it :  v 

English,  4;  History,  4;  Latin,  4;  German,  4;  French,  4;  Mathematics,  4;  Greek,  3; 
Spanish,  2;  Physiography,  1;  Geology,  1;  Astronomy,  1;  Botany,  1;  Zoology,  1;  Physiol- 
ogy, 1;  Physics,  1;  Chemistry,  1;  Psychology,  1;  Political  Economy,  1;  Manual  Training 
(Mechanical  Drawing,  Shop-work,  Domestic  Science),  3;  Stenography— combined,  if  de- 
sired, with  Typewriting,  1.  However,  the  amount  of  credit  accepted  for  a  combination  of 
Manual  and  Stenographic  Training  will  not  exceed  3  units. 

Fifteen  standard  high  school  units,  subject  to  the  above  limitations,  give  full  Fresh- 
man ranking. 

A  student  who  has  obtained  more  than  sixteen  standard  high  school  units  in  an  ac- 
credited school  will  obtain  equitable  credit  in  college  for  his  excess  high  school  work. 

One  who,  on  entrance,  has  not  obtained  the  full  fifteen  units  may  take  any  collegiate 
study  which  he  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  qualified  to  undertake. 

As  stated  above,  fifteen  acceptable  units  give  full  Freshman  rank,  but  a  student  who 
wishes  to  obtain  a  collegiate  degree,  specializing  in  some  particular  subjects,  would  do 
well  to  get  a  start  in  these  subjects  during  his  high  school  course — if  possible — and  also 
to  guide  himself  by  the  following  considerations. 

Before  a  Bachelor's  degree  is  granted  to  a  student  he  must  have  to  his  credit  the 
following  standard  high  school  units,  or  equivalents  for  some  of  them  in  the  same  sub- 
jects in  collegiate  classes;  that  is,  if  he  has  not  taken  some  of  them  in  his  high  school 
course  he  may  get  credit  for  them  by  examination  or  otherwise,  after  he  has  entered 
college;  or  he  may  enter  certain  collegiate  classes  in  the  same  subjects,  taking  work 
which  is  equivalent  in  character  and  amount  to  the  omitted  work.  Eleven  of  these  units 
are  in  required  subjects  and  four  are  elective. 
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Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom. — Solomon 

English    3  units 

Languages  other  than  English 4  units 

Mathematics 2  units 

History    1  unit 

Natural  Science 1  unit 

Electives   4  units 

The  two  required  units  in  Mathematics  are  Elementary  Algebra  to  Quadratics,  and 
Plane  Geometry  with  numerous  exercises.  It  is,  however,  very  desirable  that  a  student 
present  three  units  of  Mathematics  for  entrance,  the  third  being  composed  of  a  combina- 
tion of  Solid  Geometry  and  a  second  course  in  Algebra;  this  second  course  should  be  a 
review  and  extension  of  the  course  in  Elementary  Algebra,  through  the  subject  of  Pro- 
gressions. 

Though  but  one  unit  of  History  is  required,  two  are  advised.  Similarly,  at  least  two 
units  of  Science  are  recommended. 

Not  less  than  a  unit  will  be  accepted  in  Physics,  in  Chemistry,  or  in  any  foreign 
language. 

If  a  student's  "major"  in  college  is  in  the  Group  of  Classics\  (see  p.  21),  at  least  two 
language  units  must  be  in  Latin,  and  two  others  in  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  a  combination  of 
them. 

Likewise,  if  his  collegiate  "major"  is  in  the  Group  of  Letters  (see  p.  21),  at  least  two 
entrance  units  must  be  in  Latin  or  Greek,  or  a  combination  of  them. 

When  a  student's  "major"  is  neither  in  the  Group  of  Classics  nor  in  the  Group  of 
Letters  no  entrance  units  in  Latin  or  Greek  are  required,  but  the  desirability  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  Latin,  at  least,  is  emphasized. 

The  Standard  Units 

The  system  of  units  adopted  is  based  upon  the  requirements  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board;  the  examinations  given  by  the  Board  are  accepted  by  the  leading 
universities  of  the  country,  and  are  becoming  national  standards. 

English. — The  first  three  of  the  four  possible  units  are  devoted  to  drill  in  grammar, 
composition  and  rhetoric,  together  with  the  reading  and  study  of  the  books  recommended 
for  1915  by  the  National  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English. 

History. — The  first  unit  is  Ancient  History — especially  Greek  and  Roman — with  a 
short  study  of  the  chief  events  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  down  to  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne. The  second  unit  is  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History,  from  the  death  of 
Charlemagne  onward.  For  the  third  and  fourth  units,  English  History  and  American 
History  with  Civics  are  respectively  advised.  Such  text-books  as  those  of  Myers,  Bots- 
ford,  Allen,  Coman  and  Kendall,  Channing,  McLaughlin,  etc.,  should  be  supplemented  by 
outside  reading,  the  results  of  which  should  be  discussed  with  discrimination,  and  re- 
corded in  the  note-books  of  the  students. 

Latin. — The  first  unit  embraces  a  careful  study  of  paradigms,  grammatical  principles 
and  sentence-building,  as  developed  in  such  books  as  Collar  and  Daniell's  First  Year 
Latin,  and  Via  Latina.  For  the  second  unit,  the  reading  of  Books  I-IV  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
War,  with  prose  composition  once  a  week  and  sight  translation,  is  sufficient.  The  third 
unit  comprises  six  of  Cicero's  Orations,  including  those  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  Archias, 
with  prose  composition  once  a  week,  and  sight  translation.  The  fourth  unit  comprehends 
Books  I-VI  of  Vergil's  Aeneid,  with  so  much  of  prosody  as  relates  to  accent,  versification 
in  general,  and  dactylic  hexameter;  sight  translation  and  composition.  Equivalents  in 
any  Latin  authors  may  be  offered  in  place  of  any  of  the  reading  indicated  above. 

German. — The  first  unit  comprises  abundant  drill  in  easy  colloquial  sentences,  and 
the  rudiments  of  grammar,  together  with  the  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of  simple 
texts.  The  second  unit  continues  the  drill  of  the  first  unit,  with  more  of  conversation, 
and  the  reading  of  from  150  to  200  pages  of  easy  stories  and  plays.  In  the  third  unit, 
about  400  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and  poetry  are  read,  and  there  is  much 
practice  in  composition  and  conversation.  For  the  fourth  unit,  about  500  pages  of  good 
literature  are  studied  in  a  broad  and  thorough  way. 

French. — The  work  in  this  language  is  similar — in  general — to  that  in  German,  but 
more  reading  can  be  done  in  each  unit.  In  the  first  unit,  from  100  to  175  pages  are  to  be 
read;  in  the  second,  from  250  to  400  pages  of  easy  prose;  in  the  third,  from  400  to  600 
pages  of  moderately  difficult  matter;  in  the  fourth,  from  600  to  1,000  pages  of  the  works 
of  classical  and  modern  authors. 
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Wisdom  comes  to  no  one  by  chance. — Seneca 

Mathematics. — For  the  first  unit,  Elementary  Algebra  to  quadratic  equations  is 
taken;  for  the  second,  Plane  Geometry,  with  numerous  exercises;  for  the  third,  Solid 
Geometry,  together  with  a  thorough  review  of  the  first  unit,  and  an  extension  of  it 
through  the  subject  of  Progressions.  The  fourth  unit  is  rarely  offered  for  entrance,  and 
usually  embraces  College  Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Greek. — For  the  first  unit,  a  standard  Beginners'  Greek  Book  is  recommended.  The 
second  unit  embraces  the  completion  of  four  books  of  the  Anabasis,  together  with  a  thor- 
ough grammatical  review.  The  third  unit  is  made  up  of  Books  I-III  of  Homer's  Iliad 
(omitting  II,  494-end),  or  an  equivalent.  Composition  and  sight-reading  are  practiced  in 
connection  with  the  second  and  third  units. 

Spanish. — The  first  unit  comprises  the  rudiments  of  Spanish  grammar,  with  conver- 
sation exercises  and  the  reading  of  from  100  to  175  pages  of  easy  texts.  In  the  second 
unit,  the  grammatical  and  conversational  work  of  the  first  unit  is  continued,  and  from 
250  to  400  pages  of  modern  prose  are  read. 

Physiographic  Science. — Under  this  head  come  Physiography,  Geology  and  Astron- 
omy, which  may  be  combined  in  various  proportions  to  suit  local  conditions,  but  no  more 
than  a  unit  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  of  them.  A  unit  may  well  be  made  by  combining 
Physiography  with  Geology  or  Astronomy.  For  Physiography  the  works  of  Tarr  and 
Davis  are  suggested;  for  Geology,  those  of  Dana,  Le  Conte  and  Scott;  for  Astronomy, 
those  of  Young  and  Howe.  In  a  year  of  Physiography,  there  should  be  forty  or  more 
practical  exercises  performed  by  the  student. 

Biological  Science. — A  unit  may  be  given  in  Botany,  in  Zoology,  or  in  Physiology; 
or  it  may  well  be  a  combination  of  Botany  and  Zoology.  Note-book  work  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  course.  No  more  than  a  unit  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  of  these  three 
sciences. 

Physics. — The  text-book  work  for  a  unit  is  well  represented  by  Millikan  and  Gale's 
First  Course  in  Physics;  laboratory  work,  embracing  at  least  thirty  exercises,  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  this  unit.    Less  than  a  unit  in  Physics  will  not  be  accepted. 

Chemistry. — Remsen's  Chemistry  (Briefer  Course)  covers  the  text-book  work  for  a 
unit,  and  must  be  supplemented  by  at  least  forty  laboratory  exercises.  Less  than  a  unit 
in  Chemistry  will  not  be  accepted. 

Psychology  and  Political  Economy. — These  subjects  are  not  often  offered  for  en- 
trance; a  unit  made  by  a  combination  of  the  two  will  be  accepted,  or  a  unit  may  be  al- 
lowed for  each. 

Mechanical  Drawing. — A  full  unit  in  Drawing  includes  geometrical,  plane  and  solid 
figures,  and  the  simple  pieces  of  machinery,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  per- 
spective and  light  and  shade,  as  applied  in  free-hand  sketching.  At  least  twenty  drawings 
are  to  be  completed.  Not  less  than  two  recitation  periods  a  day  for  a  school  year  should 
be  thus  occupied,  in  order  to  make  a  full  unit. 

Shop  Work. — This  includes  woodwork,  forging  and  machine  work,  two  hours  of 
laboratory  instruction  being  counted  as  one  hour  of  recitation. 

Domestic  Science. — This  subject,  as  taught  in  Manual  Training  High  Schools,  is 
given  credit  according  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  work  accomplished. 

Stenography. — This  may  be  combined  with  Typewriting  if  desired.  A  unit  includes 
a  full  scholastic  year. 

High  School,  Certificates 

Certificates  from  high  schools  or  other  secondary  schools  should  give  de- 
tailed statements  as  to  individual  studies,  and  should  be  presented  on  or  be- 
fore the  day  of  matriculation. 

The  desired  data  for  each  subject  are  the  number  of  weeks  spent  on  it, 
the  number  of  recitations  per  week,  the  standing  attained,  and  the  text-book 
used.  In  many  cases  other  information,  such  as  the  specific  orations  read  in 
Cicero,  or  the  amount  of  laboratory  work  performed  in  a  science,  will  be 
asked  for.  The  more  complete  the  information,  the  more  satisfactory  the 
certificate.  Blank  forms  for  these  certificates  will  be  furnished  from  the 
Registrar's  office,  if  desired. 
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/  count  life  just  a  stuff  to  try  the  soul's  strength  on.— Browning 

Diplomas  are  not  accepted  in  place  of  certificates,  unless  the  foregoing 
facts  are  stated  on  them. 

Certificates  will  be  inspected  in  University  Hall  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, September  13  and  14.  Special  arrangements  may  be  made  for  any  de- 
sired examinations. 

Credit  given  in  a  particular  subject  upon  a  student's  entrance  may  after- 
wards be  withdrawn  if  his  work  in  continuing  that  subject  is  unsatisfactory. 

Admission    to   Advanced    Standing 

Students  who  have  completed  one  or  more  years  of  collegiate  work  in 
approved  colleges,  and  who  bring  satisfactory  certificates  specifying  studies 
and  grades,  will  receive  credit  for  the  work  which  they  have  accomplished. 
The  certificates  should  embrace  the  high  school  or  preparatory  work,  as  well 
as  the  collegiate. 

Those  who  do  not  come  from  other  colleges  will  be  examined  in  those 
studies  for  which  they  may  ask  credit,  unless  they  present  acceptable  certifi- 
cates for  the  same.  The  amount  of  such  credit  cannot  usually  be  determined 
without  a  personal  interview. 

The  scholastic  attainments  of  each  applicant  for  advanced  standing  are 
compared  with  our  own  standards  of  admission  and  graduation,  in  order  to 
determine  the  work  which  he  must  do  to  win  a  Bachelor's  degree.  In  no 
case  is  a  promise  made  that  an  applicant  will  receive  the  same  class  standing 
that  he  has  enjoyed  in  the  institution  from  which  he  comes. 

Credits  given  for  work  done  in  another  school  may  afterwards  be  with- 
drawn or  modified  if  the  work  which  they  represent  is  found  to  be  seriously 
defective,  or  if  the  student  covers  practically  the  same  ground  in  one  of  our 
courses. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Before  receiving  a  Bachelor's  degree  the  candidate  must  have  satisfied 
the  entrance  requirements  for  the  degree  as  set  forth  on  pages  18-20,  and 
must  have  chosen  his  college  work  in  accordance  with  the  following  scheme : 

Fifteen  recitations  a  week,  or  their  equivalents,  for  four  years  are  to  be 
taken,  besides  two  years  of  physical  training  (twice  a  week).  However,  one 
recitation  a  week  in  scholastic  work  may  be  substituted  for  any  semester  of 
physical  training.  One  hour  of  credit  is  given  for  each  of  the  four  semesters 
of  physical  training,  just  as  for  one  recitation  a  week  throughout  a  semester. 
Students  are  strongly  advised  to  take  physical  training  in  their  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years  in  addition  to  15  hours  of  recitation  per  week.  Since 
there  are  two  semesters  in  the  college  year,  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  would 
thus  earn  32  credit  hours  in  each  of  these  years.  Then  they  may  obtain  30 
hours  of  credit  in  each  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  course,  receiving  thus  a 
total  of  124  credit  hours  for  graduation. 

A  major  in  any  subject  (like  Latin  or  Mathematics)  embraces  25  "hours" 
of  work  in  that  subject  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  5  recitations  a  week 
for  two  and  a  half  school  years,  or  five  semesters. 
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Man  himself  is  the  crowning  wonder  of  creation. — Gladstone 

A  minor  in  any  subject  similarly  embraces  15  "hours"  of  \^ork  in  that 
subject,  and  is  equivalent  to  5  recitations  a  week  for  one  and  a  half  school 
years,  or  three  semesters. 

In  selecting  minors,  a  student  would  do  well  to  consult  the  professor  in 
charge  of  his  major. 

The  Collegiate  studies  are  divided  into  the  following  six  groups: 
I.    The  Group  of  Classics,  including  the  subjects  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
II.     The  Group  of  History  and  Sociology,  including  the  subjects  of  History 
and  Government,  Economics  and  Sociology,  Efficiency,  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology. 

III.  The  Group  of  Letters,  including  the  subjects  of  English  Bible,  English, 
German,  Journalism,  Library  Science,  Public  Speaking,  Komance  Lan- 
guages and  Kussian. 

IV.  The  Group  of  Mathematics,  including  the  subjects  of  Mathematics  and 
Mechanics,  as  well  as  Mathematical  courses  in  Astronomy. 

V.     The  Group  of  Philosophy,  including  the  subjects  of  Education,  Phil- 
osophy, and  Psychology. 
VI.     The  Group  of  Science,  including  the  subjects  of  Astronomy,  Botany, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics,  and  Zoology.    Courses  in  Mechanics  may 
be  counted  under  Physics. 
For  securing  the  degree  of  A.B.  it  is  necessary  that  a  major  of  25  hours 
be  obtained  in  some  one  of  the  subjects  included  in  one  Group,  except  in 
cases  mentioned  below  under  (a)  and  (b).    The  student  must  also  obtain  two 
minors  of  15  hours  each.    A  minor,  like  a  major,  is  restricted  to  one  subject, 
except  in  cases  mentioned  below,  under  (a)  and  (b).    The  entire  combination 
of  a  major  and  two  minors  must  not  be  chosen  from  one  Group,  but  one 
minor  may  be  in  the  same  Group  as  the  major.     Both  minors  may  be  in  the 
same  Group,  provided  that  the  major  is  not  in  that  Group. 

A  major  or  minor  is  ordinarily  restricted  to  one  of  the  subjects  in  a 
Group,  but  the  following  combinations  are  allowed: 

(a)  In  the  Group  of  Classics,  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  combined  in  any 
proportions  for  a  major,  or  for  a  minor. 

In  the  Group  of  History  and  Sociology  any  of  the  subjects  may  be  com- 
bined, in  any  proportions,  for  a  major,  or  for  a  minor.  This  is  also  allowed 
in  the  Group  of  Philosophy. 

(b)  In  the  Group  of  Science  a  combination  may  be  made  of  Botany, 
Geology  and  Zoology,  in  any  proportions,  for  a  major  or  a  minor. 

Similarly,  mathematical  courses  in  Astronomy  may  be  counted  as  parts 
of  a  major  or  minor  in  Mathematics;  courses  in  Mechanics  may  be  counted  in 
Physics  or  Mathematics. 

A  major  and  two  minors  constitute  nearly  half  the  collegiate  course. 
The  remainder  of  the  course  is  wholly  elective,  except  that  the  following 
studies— if  not  already  obtained  as  parts  of  a  major  or  minor— must  be 
taken : 
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Mind  unemployed  is  mind  unenjoyed. — Bovee 

Mathematics — 8  hours,  3  of  which  must  be  Course  1. 

English — 10  hours,  4  of  which  must  be  in  Composition. 

A  Modern  Language — 10  hours. 

A  Natural  Science — 10  hours. 

American  History — 3  hours;  U.  S.  Governments  hours;  Economics 3 

hours. 

No  student  can  receive  a  Bachelor's  degree,  or  any  higher  degree,  unless 
he  has  been  in  residence  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  not  less  than  two' 
semesters  or  three  summer  schools,  and  has  earned  in  it  at  least  thirty  hours 
of  credit. 

Candidates  for  degrees  are  required  to  be  present  at  the  service  at  which 
the  Baccalaureate  sermon  is  preached,  and  also  on  Commencement  evening. 
On  each  occasion  academic  costume  (cap  and  gown)  must  be  worn.  Appli- 
cations for  excuse  from  these  exercises  will  be  considered  by  the  Faculty  if 
presented  before  May  20.  All  University  fees  must  be  settled  by  each  candi- 
date before  his  diploma  is  issued  to  him. 

When  a  student  is  excused  from  attendance  upon  the  exercises  of  Com- 
mencement evening,  the  usual  refund  on  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  will 
not  be  made. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

In  the  following  conspectus  of  the  courses  of  study  the  letters  F,  So,  J  and  S  are  used  to 

denote  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior,  respectively;  a  Roman  numeral 

following  one  of  these  letters  denotes  the  number  of  the  semester  in 

which  the  course  is  taught. 

Archaeology  and  Ethnology 

The  subjects  offered  in  this  department  are  intended  to  cover  two  kindred  fields  of 
social  evolution.  The  first  is  a  study  of  origins.  It  comprises  a  systematic  inquiry  into 
the  growth  of  institutions,  and  the  slow,  steady  progress  in  the  arts  of  life  as  revealed 
through  archaic  evidences.  The  second  includes  a  study  of  those  physical  and  mental 
characteristics  which  determine  differences  in  races  and  nations.  Comparisons  are  made 
among  masses  of  men  living  under  radically  different  geographical  conditions  and  de- 
veloping radically  different  characteristics.  The  work  of  the  first  year  is  devoted  espe- 
cially to  the  study  of  the  human  race  as  a  whole.  The  work  of  the  second  year  is  more 
specific,  and  centers  on  the  study  of  primitive  American  institutions  in  comparison  with 
those  of  the  Old  World. 

1.  Primitive  Man:  this  course  aims  to  interpret  the  culture  of  man  as  he  appears  on  the 

horizon  of  ancient  history,  living  on  the  lower  culture  levels  and  fighting  for  exist- 
ence with  the  forces  of  nature.  It  deals  especially  with  his  physical  characteristics 
his  rude  language,  and  his  means  of  defense.    3  hours j  j 

2.  Primitive  Arts:  this  course  deals  with  the  simple  arts  of  life  of  early  man,  his  habita- 

tions, his  habiliments  and  personal  ornamentation,  his  primitive  occupations  and 
industries.    3  hours j  IT 

3.  Primitive  Science:   in  this  course  the  circle  of  early  sciences  is  examined,  and  fol- 

lowed from  their  simple  beginnings  up  into  the  higher  civilizations.    3  hours.  .J  II 

4.  American  Aborigines:  this  course  deals  with  aboriginal  life  in  the  New  World  gener- 

ally, the  spontaneous  growth  of  social  institutions  and  unique  physical  environ- 
ments.    2  hours o  T 

5.  Primitive  Religions:   this  course  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  study  of  early  religions. 

The  conceptions  of  the  spirit  world  by  races  differing  greatly  in  culture  and  habitat 
are  compared  with  one  another.    3  hours g  II 

6.  Primitive  Conditions  Compared:  in  this  course  the  conditions  of  primitive  man  in  the 

Isew  World  are  balanced  with  those  in  the  Old,  and  results  of  those  conditions  are 
noted  in  comparison  of  races  with  races.     3  hours S  II 


The  sky  is  full  of  tokens  which  speak  to  the  intelligent. — Hugh  Miller 

Astronomy 

The  courses  offered  in  the  subject  of  Astronomy  are  chiefly  mathematical  in  their 
nature,  but  Course  1  may  be  taken  by  students  whose  mathematical  attainments  do  not 
extend  beyond  Plane  Geometry.  A  knowledge  of  Solid  Geometry  will,  however,  be  very 
helpful  for  this  course.  Plane  Trigonometry  is  a  prerequisite  for  Course  2  in  Advanced 
Descriptive  Astronomy;  the  more  a  student  knows  of  mathematics  and  physics,  the  more 
satisfactory  these  courses  will  be  to  him. 

Courses  1,  6,  8,  11  and  13  involve  observations  on  many  nights. 

It  is  customary  to  have  students  do  original  work  whenever  it  is  possible;  this  is 
duly  published  in  astronomical  journals.  Such  phenomena  as  occultations,  eclipses, 
planetary  transits  and  meteoric  displays  may  be  observed  by  students  pursuing  any  of 
the  courses.  The  work  done  in  connection  with  Courses  4,  6,  13,  14,  15  and  16  is  of  suffi- 
cient accuracy  and  utility  to  be  a  welcome  addition  to  astronomical  knowledge. 

The  excellent  material  facilities  available  for  the  students  in  astronomy  are  set  forth 
on  page  47.  Beginners  are  expected  to  practice  with  the  instruments  in  the  students' 
observatory  and  with  the  subsidiary  instruments  of  the  main  observatory,  before  they 
are  allowed  to  use  the  twenty-inch  equatorial  refractor.    Very  few  undergraduate  students 

The  sky  is  full  of  tokens  which  speak  to  the  intelligent. — Hugh  Miller 
become  sufficiently  proficient  to  employ  this  instrument  for  original  research,  but  those 
pursuing  graduate  courses  may  make  observations  with  it  throughout  the  calendar  year. 

Courses  3-16  may  be  taken  as  graduate  work  by  those  who  have  not  previously  had 
them  or  their  equivalents.  Further  graduate  instruction,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D., 
is  given  in  the  domain  of  practical  instrumental  astronomy,  and  the  determination  of  the 
orbits  of  planets,  comets  and  double  stars. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  make  Astronomy  a  major  or  minor  is  permitted  to  count — 
as  part  of  his  work — courses  in  Advanced  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  and  Ana- 
lytic Mechanics,  since  these  courses  are  given  largely  because  of  their  applications  to 
Astronomy. 

Mathematical  courses  in  Astronomy  may  be  counted  toward  a  major  or  minor  in 
Mathematics. 

1.  Elements  of  Descriptive  Astronomy:  Howe's  Elements,  or  an  equivalent.    This  course 

is  prerequisite  to  all  the  others  in  Astronomy.    3  hours So  I 

2.  Advanced  Descriptive  Astronomy:   Young's  Manual  of  Astronomy  is  used  as  a  text- 

book.   5  hours So  II 

3.  Elementary  Mathematical  Astronomy:  Barlow  &  Bryan's  work  is  the  basis  of  instruc- 

tion.    Plane  Analytic  Geometry  is  prerequisite.    3  hours J  I 

4.  Astronomical  Phenomena:    simple  problems,  occultations,  eclipses,   and  other  phe- 

nomena;  use  of  the  Nautical  Almanac.     Spherical  Trigonometry  is  prerequisite. 
3  hours J  II 

5.  Method  of  Least  Squares:  an  elementary  treatment  of  the  subject,  with  applications 

to  astronomical  problems.    Integral  Calculus  is  prerequisite.    3  hours J  II 

6.  Elementary  Practical  Astronomy:  use  of  the  solar  transit,  sextant,  meridian  transit, 

equatorial  and  filar  micrometer.    5  hours SI 

7.  History  of  Astronomy:   the  growth  of  astronomical  science  from  the  earliest  ages; 

essays  are  written  upon  special  themes.    3  hours S  II 

8.  Geodetic  Astronomy:   determination  of  time,  latitude  and  azimuth  by  astronomical 

observations.     3  hours ....'. SI 

9.  Geodesy:   precise  triangulation,  leveling,  spherical  and  spheroidal  geodesy,  geodetic 

co-ordinates  and  projections,  figure  of  the  earth.    3  hours S  II 

10.  Nautical  Astronomy:   plane  sailing,  middle  latitude  sailing,  latitude,  longitude,  and 

time  at  sea.    2  hours S  II 

11.  Time-Determination:   approximate  and  refined  methods  of  determining  clock-errors; 

standard  time.     2  hours SI 

12.  Instrumental   Errors:    a   special    study    of   various   errors    of   specific   instruments. 

2  hours S  II 

13.  The  Equatorial:    uses  of  the  instrument  and   of  the  filar  position  micrometer.     3 

hours   S  I 

14.  Elliptic  Orbits:  elementary  theory  of  the  orbits  of  planets  and  double  stars;  compu- 

tation of  an  ephemeris  of  an  asteroid.     5  hours SI 

15.  Parabolic  Orbits:  their  determination  from  three  complete  observations.  5  hours. S  II 

16.  Orbit  Computations:    computation  of  a  preliminary  orbit  from  three  observations, 

without  assumption  as  to  the  eccentricity.    5  hours s  IX 
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Science  surpasses  the  old  miracles  of  mythology. — Emerson 

Botany 

The  following  courses  in  Botany,  except  1  and  2,  presuppose  the  completion  of  such 
elementary  courses  in  this  subject  as  are  usually  given  in  the  best  high  schools.  A  stu- 
dent who  has  not  taken  this  prerequisite  work,  but  can  show  by  examination  or  otherwise 
his  fitness  to  take  up  the  advanced  work,  will  be  permitted  to  attempt  it.  These  element- 
ary courses  aim  to  make  clear  the  general  scope  of  the  subject-matter,  and  to  teach  its 
subdivisions  and  relations  to  the  kindred  sciences  of  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Thus  they 
prepare  the  student  for  higher  and  more  specialized  work  in  Botany,  which  will  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  scientific  or  professional  life.  Laboratory  fees  are  charged  for  these 
courses. 

1.  Biology:  this  course  is  intended  for  students  in  the  college  who  have  had  no  Zoology 

or  Phytology  or  only  a  very  limited  course  in  the  same F  or  So  I 

2.  Biology :  a  continuation  of  course  1 p  or  So  II 

3.  General   Botany:    the   work  begins   with   the    simplest   forms,   working    up   to   the 

more  specialized  plants.  The  work  of  the  first  semester  deals  with  the  morphology, 
physiology  and  structure,  while  the  second  takes  up  the  general  geography  and 
ecology.  These  courses  include  laboratory  work,  as  well  as  text-book,  in  the  ratio 
of  3  to  2.    5  hours P  0r  So  I 

4.  General  Botany,  continued.     5  hours F  or  g0  u 

5.  Histology:   this  course  deals  with  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  their  location  and  func- 

tions, physiologically  considered.    5  hours So  or  J  I 

6.  Ecological   Botany:    a  study   of  the  structure  and   development   of  the   organs   of 

plants,  with  reference  to  their  functions.     3  hours So  or  J  II 

7.  Physiological  Botany:  a  detailed  study  of  the  principal  phenomena  of  nutrition,  res- 

piration, growth,  irritability,  and  reproduction  in  plants.    5  hours J  I 

8.  Fungi:   their  special  morphology,  physiology  and  reproduction  taken  up  and  care- 

fully worked  out  from  the  plants  themselves,  from  mounted  specimens  and  slides. 
Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisite.     3  hours J  II 

9.  General  Bacteriology:  relation  of  bacteria  to  putrefaction,  fermentation  and  disease; 

contamination  of  water  and  food.    3  hours J  or  S  I 

10.  Advanced  Botany:  a  comparative  study  of  the  structure,  functions  and  relationships 

of  families  of  plants.    Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisite.    3  hours J  or  S  II 

11.  Plant  Geography:  this  is  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  plants  over  the  earth's  sur- 

face, and  a  search  after  the  causes  of  different  flora,  their  peculiar  locations  and 
limitations.    Text,  Schimper's  "Plant  Geography."    3  or  5  hours. 

12.  Economic  Botany:  a  study  of  all  plant  products  of  economic  value.    5  hours. 

13.  Nature  Study:  see  same  course  under  Zoology. 

All  courses  in  Botany  include  laboratory  work. 

Chemistry 

_  The  Chemical  Department  now  occupies  its  new  quarters  in  the  Carnegie  Science 
Building.  The  building,  which  was  completed  in  December,  1912,  is  133  feet  in  length 
and  90  feet  in  width  and  has  two  stories  and  a  basement.  It  is  strictly  fire-proof  and 
well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  building  is  divided  between  the  Departments  of  Chem- 
istry and  Physics  and  was  very  carefully  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  experi- 
mental and  laboratory  work  in  these  subjects. 

The  Chemistry  occupies  the  upper  floor,  the  mezzanine  galleries,  and  part  of  the 
basement.  It  has  two  lecture  rooms  and  a  quiz  room,  three  large  laboratories  for  general 
chemistry,  qualitative  analysis,  organic  chemistry  and  quantitative  analysis.  There  are 
also  special  laboratories  for  cement  and  oil  testing,  for  electrolysis,  for  work  with  the 
microscope  and  polariscope  and  for  photographic  work.  The  dispensing  or  supply  room 
is  centrally  located  between  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  laboratories  so  as  to  be  as 
accessible  as  possible  to  the  students.  A  room  is  set  aside  for  library  purposes  and  the 
reference  books  in  chemistry  are  kept  here  where  they  are  immediately  at  hand.  In  the 
basement  are  the  main  stock  rooms,  the  assay  laboratory,  and  the  testing  laboratory  where 
ores,  etc.,  in  ton  lots  can  be  treated. 

The  equipment  contains  everything  necessary  for  thorough  work  in  analytic  and 
synthetic  chemistry  and  for  original  work  in  these  lines.  The  lecture  rooms  are  provided 
with  convenient  lecture  tables  and  all  necessary  apparatus  for  demonstrations  before  the 
classes  and  also  with  stereopticon  lanterns  and  dark  curtains.  The  whole  equipment  of 
the  Department  is  strictly  first  class  and  modern  and  is  ample  for  all  purposes.  The  best 
Kind  of  chemical  work  is  being  done  constantly  in  the  laboratories. 
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What  is  the  true  aim  of  science — a  seeking  after  God  through  the  study  of  his  ways. — 
W.  H.  Furness 

Many  students  who  enter  college  without  preparation  in  Chemistry  desire  to  take  up 
the  study  of  this  subject.  For  such  students,  Courses  1  and  2  have  been  arranged. 
These  courses  cover  elementary  Chemistry,  and  are  preparatory  to  the  other  courses 
offered. 

Students  who  have  such  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry  as  may  be  secured  in  the  ordinary 
high  school  during  a  year's  study  may  commence  their  college  work  with  Course  3.  This 
course  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Two  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  a  study  of  General 
Chemistry,  including  its  laws  and  theories,  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  and  the 
application  of  Chemistry  to  the  industrial  world.  Three  hours  a  week  are  given  to  quali- 
tative analysis.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  strictly  laboratory  work,  and  deals  with  the 
methods  of  analysis  of  complex  mixtures.  Course  3  is  continued  into  Course  4,  except 
that,  in  Course  4,  quantitative  analysis  takes  the  place  of  qualitative.  The  two  courses 
together  give  a  year's  work  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  and  also  cover  the  field  of  General 
Chemistry. 

The  department  is  very  anxious  to  encourage  original  research,  and  special  oppor- 
tunities will  be  given  anyone  qualified  to  do  advanced  work. 

Laboratory  fees,  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  used,  are  charged  in  the  different 
courses. 

1.  General  Chemistry:  recitations  and  laboratory  work  in  Elementary  Chemistry.    This 

course  is  designed  for  students  who  have  had  no  Chemistry  in  their  preparatory 
course.    5  hours F  I 

2.  General  Chemistry:  a  continuation  of  Course  1.    5  hours F  II 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis:  a  laboratory  course  in  the  analysis  of  inorganic  mixtures.    Two 

hours  a  week  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  advanced  General  Chemistry.  5 
hours  F  I 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis:  a  laboratory  course  in  elementary  quantitative  analysis  which 

offers  practice  in  volumetric  and  gravimetric  determinations.  Course  3  is  pre- 
requisite.    5  hours F  II 

5.  Organic  Chemistry:    a  study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon,  especially  the  aliphatic 

compounds.    Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work.    5  hours So  or  J  I 

G.     Organic  Chemistry:    a  continuation  of  Course  5.     This  semester's  work,  however, 
deals  with  the  aromatic  compounds.    3  hours So  or  J  II 

7.  Organic  Analysis:  a  course  in  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  determination  of  or- 

ganic compounds.  At  the  option  of  the  class,  the  course  will  be  a  study  of  the 
alkaloids,  the  fats  and  oils,  plant  analysis  or  physiological  analysis.  3  hours. 
So  or  J  II 

8.  Quantitative  Analysis:    a   laboratory    course   covering  the   commercial   methods  of 

analysis  of  ores,  coal,  oil,  gases,  cement  and  water.  Course  4  is  prerequisite. 
5  hours So  or  J  I 

9.  Quantitative  Analysis:  a  laboratory  course  in  organic  analysis  covering  the  analysis 

'  of  foods  and  the  detection  and  estimation  of  adulterants.    Course  4  is  prerequisite. 
5  hours So  or  J  II 

10.  Physiological  Chemistry:  a  study  of  foods  and  their  digestion,  the  different  tissues 

of  the  body  and  the  chemical  changes  in  the  life  processes  of  the  body.  Course 
5  and  also  a  knowledge  of  physiology  are  prerequisite.    3  hours So  or  J  II 

11.  Industrial  Chemistry:  a  study  of  the  chemistry  of  various  manufacturing  processes. 

2  hours F  or  So  II 

12.  Physical  Chemistry:  lectures  and  recitations.    3  hours J  or  S  I 

13.  Stoichiometry:   a  course  in  chemical  arithmetic  which  covers  the  various  kinds  of 

chemical  computations.  It  is  largely  a  problem  course  and  includes  practice  in 
the  use  of  the  slide-rule.     1  hour H 

14.  Sanitary  and  Household  Chemistry:  a  course  is  offered  in  the  applications  of  Chem- 

istry to  sanitation,  hygiene,  cooking,  etc.    3  hours II 

15.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  prerequisite  Course  6.    2  hours J  I 

16.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  prerequisite  Course  15.     2  hours J  II 

17.  Original  research  in  Organic  or  Quantitative  Chemistry.     5  hours J  or  S  I 

18.  Course  17,  continued.    5  hours J  or  S  II 
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The  second,  sober  thought  of  the  people  is  seldom  wrong— Martin  Van  Buren 

Economics  and  Sociology 

Economics  is  the  science  of  which  business  is  the  art.  Of  all  the  social  sciences,  its 
field  is  the  oldest,  the  best  worked  and  the  most  fruitful.  Its  growing  concreteness  and 
the  practical  nature  of  its  subject-matter  render  it  equally  valuable  as  a  training  for 
citizenship  and  as  a  preparation  for  active  business.  The  following  courses  are  intended 
to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  the  industrial  evolution  of  society  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  economic  problems  of  the  present  day. 

Courses  1  and  2  should  be  taken  consecutively.  Together,  they  are  planned  to  s?ive 
a  preliminary  view  of  the  whole  field  of  Economics  and  to  afford  the  essential  founda- 
tions for  further  intensive  study.  The  same  is  true  of  Courses  17  and  18  which  taken 
consecutively,  should  form  the  introduction  to  Sociology. 


ECONOMICS— For  Undergraduates 

Economics:  an  introductory  course  giving  the  basic  principles  of  Economics:  the  na- 
ture and  laws  of  human  wants,  utility,  wealth,  value,  price;  economic  production 
labor,  organization  of  industry;  money,  credit,  banking,  commercial  crises  and 
international  trade.  All  students  who  expect  to  major  in  Economics  should  elect 
this  course  in  their  Sophomore  year.  It  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  more  specialized 
subjects.     3  hours So  j 

Distribution:  a  continuation  of  Course  1,  dealing' with' the  most'  vital'  economic  prob- 
lems^  of  the  day:  capital,  investment,  interest,  land,  rent,  agricultural  problems 
questions  of  population,  work  and  wages,  business  organization  and  profits,  rail- 
roads, socialism  and  taxation.     3  hours So  II 

Commercial  Geography:  natural  conditions  affecting  commerce,  transportation 
sources  of  raw  products,  commercial  routes,  manufactures  of  various  countries' 
colonial  commerce,  resources  of  China,  Japan,  South  America;  relation  of  geogra- 
phy to  history  and  commerce;  special  study  of  Colorado  and  local  industries 
2  hours So  I 

Economic  History:  a  sketch  of  the  industrial  and  social  history  of  England,  with 
emphasis  upon  the  industrial  revolution  and  factory  legislation,  followed  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  economic  history  of  the  United  States;  colonial  industries; 
the  westward  movement;  agriculture,  slavery,  immigration,  land  speculation,  manu- 
facturing, transportation,  money,  banking,  tariff  history,  industrial  aspects  of  war 
and  peace,  natural  resources,  economic  beginnings  of  the  West.     2  hours So  II 

History  of  Commerce:  economic  geography,  economic  interpretation  of  history,  com- 
merce of  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Crusades,  the  Italian  cities,  the  Hanseatic 
League,  commerce  of  Portugal,  Holland  and  England,  the  industrial  revolution, 
free  trade,  industrial  development  of  the  United  States.    2  hours So  or  J  I 

Transportation:  general  principles  and  history  of  transportation  by  land  and  water, 
railways  m  Europe  and  America,  freight  and  passenger  rates,  discrimination,  rail- 
way commissions,  government  ownership,  recent  legislation,  American  merchant 
marine  and  new  trade  opportunities.    2  hours So  or  J  II 

The  Corporation  and  Trust  Problem:  an  analytic  study  of  the  rise  and  growth  of 
modern  industrial  organization;  causes  and  classification  of  monopolies;  purposes 
and  extent  of  concentration;  evils  and  proposed  remedies,  as  illustrated  by  con- 
crete examples,  corporation  laws  of  our  own  and  other  countries;  the  franchise 
problem  and  municipal  monopolies.    2  hours j  I 

Corporation  Finance:  a  study  of  corporations  from  a  business  viewpoint;  promotion 
organization  and  management,  legal  status,  where  and  how  to  incorporate;  stock 
and  corporate  funds,  underwriting,  consolidations,  reorganizations,  insolvency  and 
receiverships,  powers  and  duties  of  officers;  earnings,  expenses,  dividends  and  sur- 
plus: methods  of  manipulation.     2  hours ■  j  II 
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One  of  the  probable  signs  of  high-breeding  in  men  generally  will  be  their  kindness. — 
Euskin 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates 

9  Money  and  Banking:  an  intensive  study  of  standards  of  value  and  media  of  ex- 
change; monetary  history  of  the  United  States,  early  forms  of  currency,  metallic 
money,'  paper  money,  credit,  bi-metallism,  banking,  rise  and  fall  of  prices,  com- 
mercial crises.  Special  emphasis  upon  banking  reform  and  the  new  Federal  Re- 
serve Act.     2  hours J  I 

10  Financial  History  of  the  United  States:  colonial  finance,  finance  of  the  Revolution, 

federalist  policy,  history  of  the  tariff,  the  United  States  Banks,  panic  of  1837,  the 
Civil  War,  greenbacks,  free  silver  agitation,  recent  legislation  and  discussions  with 
reference  to  tariff  and  banking  reform.    2  hours J  II 

11  Public  Finance  and  Taxation:   a  study  of  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  public 

bodies  from  the  federal  government  to  the  smallest  local  units;  emphasis  upon 
budgetary  reform  and  taxation;  the  leading  financial  features  of  European  and 
other  countries;  systems  of  taxation  in  the  various  states  with  emphasis  upon 
Colorado.     2  hours J  or  s  l 

12  Insurance:   history  and  theory  of  life  insurance,  mortality  tables,  the  selection  of 

lives  the  choice  of  companies,  forms  of  policies,  how  companies  are  managed  and 
premium  rates  determined,  the  reserve,  surplus,  dividends,  investments,  accident 
and  health  insurance,  insurance  for  the  wage-earners,  relation  of  the  state  to 
insurance.     2  hours J  or  ^  IJ 

13  Work  and  Wages:  laws  of  wages,  rise  and  fall  of  nominal  and  real  wages,  factory 

acts,  trades  unions,  strikes,  arbitration,  co-operation,  profit-sharing,  socialism,  and 
syndicalism,  methods  of  compensation,  scientific  management,  industrial  accidents, 
workingmen's  compensation,  reform  legislation,  education  and  vocational  training. 
2  hours J  or  s  * 

14.  Socialism:   economic  interpretation  of  history,  socialistic  theory  of  value,  evolution 

of  capitalism,  political  organization  of  the  working  classes,  inauguration  of  social- 
istic production.    2  hours J  or  s  IJ 

15.  Values  and  Incomes:  an  advanced  course  studying  critically  the  economic  organiza- 

tion of  society,  laws  of  social  progress,  productivity  of  capital  and  labor,  interest, 
rent,  wages,  profits  and  ethics  of  distribution;  recent  American  and  foreign  criti- 
cism of  economic  theory.    3  hours s  I 

16.  History  of  Economic  Theory:  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  economic  thought;  Cameralists, 

Mercantilists,  Physiocrats;  the  Classic,  Historical  and  Austrian  schools.  Selec- 
tions from  standard  authors;  criticisms  and  reviews  of  modern  writers;  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  study  and  teaching  of  Economics.    3  hours S  II 

SOCIOLOGY — For  Undergraduates 

17.  Principles  of  Sociology:   an  introductory  course  designed  to  present  the  theory  of 

society,  types  of  organization,  facts  of  social  evolution,  social  control,  imitation, 
invention,  custom,  instinct,  habit,  social  institutions  and  ideals.    3  hours So  I 

18.  American  Social  Conditions:   lectures  upon  the  family  as  the  basis  of  civilization, 

marriage  and  divorce,  eugenics,  child  welfare,  the  growth  'of  population,  rural  and 
urban  problems,  housing,  health,  industrial  accidents  and  occupational  diseases, 
mental  and  physical  defects,  family  desertion,  vagrancy,  intemperance,  degener- 
acy, vice  and  the  social  evil,  the  conservation  of  civil,  moral  and  religious  influ- 
ences, conditions  of  difficulty  and  of  hope  in  modern  American  life.    3  hours. So  II 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates 

19.  Social  Investigation;    the  Liquor  Problem:    a  different  question  will  be  taken  for 

intensive  study  each  time  this  course  is  offered.  The  special  subject  for  1915  win 
be  the  Social  and  Economic  Effects  of  Alcohol.  Every  phase  of  the  question  will 
be  considered,  including  local  conditions.  The  question  will  be  studied  scien- 
tifically, illustrating  the  spirit  of  the  social  investigator  and  proper  methods  of 
collecting,  organizing  and  interpreting  social  data.    3  hours So  or  J  I 

20.  Social  Service:    a  study  of  families  and  neighborhoods,  their  problems   and  needs 

and  the  various  welfare  agencies.  The  social  settlement  will  be  studied  historic- 
ally descriptively  and  practically;  the  work  of  the  socialized  church,  the  friendly 
visitor,  charity  societies  and  public  officials;  playgrounds,  clubs,  social  meetings, 
housing  reform  and  sanitation.  Opportunities  are  given  for  student  co-operation 
with  local  churches,  settlements,  and  societies.  The  aim  is  to  put  students  to 
work  upon  the  neighborhood  and  civic  problems  of  Denver.    3  hours So  or  J  n 
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Our  best  doing  is  our  best  enjoyment. — Jacobi 

21.  Dependency  and  Relief:  a  study  of  the  causes  of  poverty  and  the  problems  of  relief; 

classes  of  dependents  and  the  treatment  of  each;  public  and  private  institutions 
and  foundations;  methods  of  administration,  supervision  and  organization;  char- 
ity organization  societies;  training  of  social  workers;  philanthropic  work  of  Den- 
ver and  vicinity.    3  hours j  j 

22.  Criminals  and  Delinquents:    the  principles  of  criminal  anthropology,   criminal  so- 

ciology and  penology;  causes  of  crime  and  classification  of  criminals,  nature  and 
extent  of  crime  in  the  United  States;  criminal  law  and  procedure;  police,  jails, 
prisons  and  reformatories;  emphasis  upon  reformers  and  better  methods,  such  as' 
the  juvenile  court,  industrial  school,  parole,  indeterminate  sentence,  prison  labor 
the  honor  system  and  better  prison  management.    3  hours j  if 

23.  Oriental  Sociology:  a  sociological  study  of  China,  Japan  and  the  Far  East  as  illus- 

trating dynamic  and  static  social  forces.  Special  emphasis  upon  the  causes  and 
results  of  recent  social  changes.    2  hours j  or  g  t 

24.  Race  Problems:  the  negro  in  the  United  States;  his  distribution,  progress  and  spe- 

cial problems;  the  American  Indian,  the  Asiatic  and  the  new  problems  of  immi- 
gration and  assimilation  will  be  presented  historically,  descriptively  and  critic- 
ally with  the  purpose  of  viewing  it  from  every  possible  standpoint.  2  hours. 
J  or  S  II 

25.  Social  Legislation:  a  study  of  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  social  gains  through 

legislation;  recent  experiments  in  state  socialism  in  Europe,  England  and  the 
British  Colonies.  Old  age  pensions,  compulsory  insurance,  workingmen's  com- 
pensation, minimum  wage  and  state  settlement  of  labor  disputes;  public  owner- 
ship, state  aid  to  farmers  and  laborers;  new  forms  of  taxation.    2  hours S  I 

26.  Eugenics:   heredity  and  environment  studied  with  direct  reference  to  man  and  the 

betterment  of  the  race.  The  various  theories  of  variation,  mutation,  dominance 
reversion,  and  inheritance  of  physical  and  intellectual  characteristics  will  be  crit- 
ically studied,  together  with  the  rapidly  developing  literature  of  the  vital  and 
absorbing  science  of  human  conservation.    2  hours S  II 

27.  History  of  Social  Thought:  this  course  will  attempt  to  trace  the  rise  and  growth  of 

social  philosophy  from  Auguste  Compte  to  the  present  time,  showing  the  best  con- 
tributions of  each  country,  period  and  author  to  our  knowledge  of  sociology  2 
hours S  II 

28.  Child  Welfare:   the  problems  of  childhood  as  viewed  by  the  sociologist.     Physical 

and  social  causes  of  child  mortality  and  the  various  preventive  measures.  Play 
and  recreation.  Social  and  moral  aspects  of  education.  Moral  and  vocational 
training  and  guidance.  Training  for  exceptional  and  for  deficient  children  Child 
labor  and  reform  legislation.  Juvenile  delinquency  and  reformatory  agencies 
The  neglected  child  and  problems  of  child-saving.    2  hours J  or  S  II 

Efficiency 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  two-fold  and  may  be  stated  as,  first,  the  training  of  students 
under  the  principles  and  rules  of  Scientific  Management  in  order  that  in  after-life  they 
may  have  the  advantage  of  habits  of  efficiency,  and  second,  preparation  in  a  broad 
groundwork  of  Efficiency,  leading  to  the  technical  courses  offered  in  Engineering  Schools 
for  those  students  who  wish  to  follow  the  profession  of  Efficiency  Engineering 

The  courses  will  be  credited  in  the  English  Department.  Certain  of  them  may  be 
recognized  for  majors  m  Education,  Economics  and  Mathematics  at  the  discretion  of  the 
professors  in  charge  of  those  departments. 

English  Composition   (Courses  29  and  30)   is  prerequisite. 

1.  Principles  of  Efficiency.    3  hours go  j 

2.  Student  Efficiency.     3  hours So  II 

3.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Study.    3  hours .J  or  S  I 

4.  Training  and  Initiative.    3  hours J  or  S  II 

5.  Efficiency  Records.     3  hours '"    T  „„  Q  T 

*         .,  Juroi 

6.  Advanced  Efficiency.     3  hours j  or  g  n 

7.  Municipal  Efficiency.     3  hours "  n 
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Culture  makes  all  men  gentle. — Menander 

Education 

To  secure  the  best  results  in  this  department,  it  is  imperative  to  keep  the  theoretical 
in  close  touch  with  practical  conditions.  To  this  end,  the  department  has  made  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  public  schools  of  Denver  and  similar 
cities. 

Inasmuch  as  Education  is  not  an  unmixed  science,  but  has  its  foundations  in  other 
sciences,  it  requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  human  thought,  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  psychology,  ethics  and  philosophy,  to  secure  the  best  comprehension  of  the 
methods  and  results  of  modern  pedagogy,  and  of  the  ultimate  ends  of  education.  It  is 
advisable  that  some  of  these  courses  accompany  the  work  in  education. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  Education.  Courses  4,  7,  8  and  9  are  open  only 
to  students  who  have  had  previous  preparation  in  either  psychology  or  pedagogy: 

1.  Child  Study:  Tanner's  "The  Child."    This  course  is  supplementary  to  the  courses  in 

systematic  and  applied  psychology.  It  aims  to  present  the  facts  of  childhood  and 
the  nature  and  development  of  early  soul-life,  so  far  as  they  have  been  scientific- 
ally determined.  It  seeks  to  awaken  a  proper  attitude  of  mind  for  observation 
and  experimentation,  and  to  furnish  a  basis  for  testing  theories  concerning  the 
child's  mind.    2  hours P  or  So  I 

2.  History  of  Education:   Davidson's  "History  of  Education."     This  course  traces  the 

formal  development  of  education,  and  makes  clear  its  connection  with  civilization 
and  religion.  From  time  to  time  individual  students  are  called  upon  to  make 
special  research  into  the  lives  and  characters  of  representatives  in  education,  and 
to  report  their  results  in  class.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  extensive  use  is 
made  of  Munroe's  "Educational  Ideal,"  and  extracts  from  the  chief  works  to  which 
he  refers  are  read  and  discussed.    3  hours So  or  J  I 

8.     History  of  Education:  this  is  a  continuation  of  Course  2.    Chief  attention  is  paid  to 
education  in  the  United  States.    2  hours So  or  J  II 

4.  Modern  Methods  and  Their  Psychological  Foundation:    this  is  a  special  and  prac- 

tical study  of  late  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches,  their  relation  to  the 
development  of  the  mind,  and  the  selection  of  proper  material.  With  our  vast 
accumulation  of  facts  and  details  in  all  the  different  sciences,  the  fundamental 
question  is  the  selection  of  material  suitable  to  the  development  of  the  child. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  science  teaching  in  the  grades,  where  the  accumulation 
and  sifting  of  Nature  Study  material  has  been  a  leading  pedagogical  problem. 
This  course  will  familiarize  the  student  with  the  best  results  of  these  investiga- 
tions.   3  hours So  or  J  I 

5.  Application  of  Psychology  and  Evolution  to  Education:  Spencer's  "Education,"  with 

additional  reading  and  essays.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  scientific  phase  of 
education,  and  to  view  it  from  the  standpoint  of  biology  and  the  ends  of  evolu- 
tion. The  class  studies  the  plasticity  and  development  of  the  child  in  relation  to 
his  environment,  and  considers  the  educational  value  of  different  lines  of  knowl- 
edge and  the  end  to  be  desired.    2  hours •. So  or  J  II 

6.  Methods  of  Teaching  and  Management:  Strayer's  "Course  in  the  Teaching  Process." 

This  course  must  be  taken  by  all  applicants  for  Practice  Teaching.  2  hours.  J  or  S  I 

7.  Problems  of  Education:   this  is  the  most  comprehensive  course  offered  in  this  de- 

partment, and  is  given  only  every  other  year.  Hall's  "Educational  Problems"  is 
used  as  a  text.  The  work  includes  a  consideration  of  every  educational  agency 
of  man.    5  hours J  or  S  I 

8.  Course  7,  continued.    5  hours J  or  S  II 

9.  Relations  of  Physical,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Health:   this  course  traces  the  strug- 

gle of  the  race  for  health  from  the  earliest  conception  of  disease  to  the  multi- 
plicity of  modern  remedies.  All  the  modern  tendencies  for  preserving  health  in 
the  largest  sense  are  considered:  athletics,  playground  movements,  school  hygiene, 
public  sanitation,  eugenics  and  proper  sex  information.  It  aims  to  show  that 
health  is  the  first  aim  of  all  education.    3  hours So  or  J  I 

10.     Practice  Teaching:   this  course  is  given  only  to  Seniors  and  requires  the  students' 
entire  afternoon SI  and  II 
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It  is  the  glorious  doom  of  literature  that  the  evil  perishes  and  the  good  remains.— Bulwer- 
Lytton 

English 

Students  are  advised  not  to  defer  the  required  Freshman  English  Composition 
(Courses  29  and  30),  inasmuch  as  this  work  is  fundamental  and  will  be  of  value  in  other 
courses. 

Courses  2  and  12  are  required  of  all  students  whose  major  subject  is  English.  Ten 
hours  of  English  are  required  for  graduation.  These  must  be  taken  in  the  department 
of  English.  Certain  courses  in  Greek,  History,  Latin  and  Public  Speaking  may,  if  ap- 
proved by  this  department,  be  counted  toward  a  major  in  English,  but  the  total  number 
of  hours  thus  taken  must  not  exceed  seven.  As  an  additional  requirement  for  the  major 
in  English,  special  examinations,  oral  and  written,  will  be  held  during  the  Senior  year. 
The  aim  is  to  assure  certain  important  qualifications  outside  the  line  of  regular  college 
courses. 

1.  Survey  of  Contemporary  Literature.     2  hours p  I 

2.  History  of  English  Literature.    2  hours p  n 

3.  Spencer.     2  hours So  I 

4.  Milton  and  His  Age.     2  hours So  II 

5.  History  of  the  English  Language.    2  hours g0  I 

6.  A  Study  of  the  Epic.    3  hours So  II 

7.  Carlyle  and  Ruskin.     2  hours g0  I 

8.  Wordsworth  and  His  Time.    3  hours Soil 

Old  English  Literature.    2  hours J  or  S  I 

The  Flourishing  of  Romance  and  Chaucer.    2  hours J  or  S  II 

The  Nineteenth  Century  (Imagination  in  Literature).    5  hours J  or  S  I 

The  Principles  of  Criticism  and  Technique  of  Verse.    5  hours J  or  S  II 

The  Essayists.    4  hours j  or  g  j 

The  Rise  of  the  Novel.    4  hours j  or  g  jj 

Irish  Literature.    4  hours j  or  g  i 

Masterpieces  of  Literature.    4  hours j  or  g  n 

Russian  Literature.    4  hours . .  J  or  S  I 

The  Modern  Drama.    4  hours J  or  S  II 

Anglo-Saxon.    3  hours J  or  S  I 

Anglo-Saxon  (Course  19,  continued).    3  hours J  or  S  II 

Shakespeare.    Comedies  and  Historical  Plays.    3  hours So  I 

Open  to  all  except  Freshmen. 

Shakespeare  (Course  21,  continued).    3  hours So  II 

Shakespeare.    Tragedies.     3  hours j  or  g  i 

Shakespeare  (Course  23,  continued).    3  hours j  0r  S  II 

The  English  Bible  as  Literature.     Studies  in  the  Old  Testament.     2  hours. . .  I 

Open  to  all  students. 

Course  25,  continued.     2  hours U 

The  English  Bible  as  Literature.    Studies  in  the  New  Testament.    2  hours  I 

Open  to  all  students. 

Course  27,  continued.     2  hours U 

Practical  Composition  (required).     2  hours p  I 

Practical  Composition  (required).     2  hours F  H 

English  for  Engineers.     1  hour I 

Open  to  all  students. 

English  for  Engineers  (Course  31,  continued).    1  hour II 

Courses  29  and  30  are  prerequisite  for  all  the  courses  that  follow. 

Advanced  Composition.     Argumentation.     2  hours I 

Advanced  Composition.     Theories  of  Style.    2  hours II 

Advanced  Composition.     Literary  Art  Forms.     2  hours S  I 

Advanced  Composition.     Short-Story  Writing.     3  hours I 

Advanced  Composition.     Short-Story  Writing.     3  hours II 

The  English  Major.    Required  for  a  major  in  English J  or  S 

Advanced  Composition.     Advanced  Story  Writing.    3  hours J  or  S  I 

Advanced  Composition  (Course  39,  continued).    3  hours J  or  S  II 
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Nobody  outgrows  Scripture;  the  book  widens  and  deepens  with  our  years. — Spurgeon 

English  Bible  and  Religion 

The  increasing  desire  to  study  the  world-influencing  Scriptures  of  Jew  and  Christian 
as  open-mindedly,  intensely,  and  scientifically  as  the  college  world  considers  all  other 
phenomena,  demands  that  courses  in  the  same,  as  well  as  in  the  subject  of  Religion  in 
general,  shall  be  offered. 

Courses  are  therefore  provided  for  the  general  student,  as  well  as  for  those  design- 
ing to  make  the  Bible  their  special  field.  All  are  advised  to  enter  upon  these  courses 
in  about  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  as  each  prepares  the  way  for  the  intelligent  and 
profitable  comprehension  of  that  which  follows.  Freshmen  having  the  slightest  antici- 
pation of  ever  taking  any  of  them  should  early  select  those  scheduled  for  them. 

The  English  Courses  25-28  are  for  college  students  of  any  class. 

1.  The  Lineage  of  the  English  Bible:   lectures,  with  the  use  of  Smyth's  "How  We 

Got  Our  Bible,"  and  his  "The  Old  Documents  and  the  New  Bible,"  with  copious 
reading  in  Moulton's  Modern  Reader's  Bible.  2  hours.  Practically  prerequisite 
for  all  courses  except  25-28.  Repeated  during  the  second  semester.  Valid  as 
English    F   I 

2.  Course  1  continued.     Lectures,  with  the  use  of  Smyth's  "How  God  Inspired  the 

Bible";  with  copious  reading  in  Moulton's  Modern  Reader's  Bible.    2  hours. F  II 

3.  The  Life  of  Jesus:   text-books,  Stevens  and  Burton's  "Harmony  of  the  Gospels," 

with  Burton  and  Matthews'  "Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ."  Each 
student  prepares  and  writes  his  own  Life  of  Jesus.     3  hours F  I 

4.  Course  3  concluded.     3  hours F  II 

5.  The  Apostolic  Age:    text-book,  Gilbert's  "Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age";   to- 

gether with  the  constant  use  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  American  Standard 
Revision.    2  hours.    All  preceding  courses  strongly  urged So  I 

6.  Kent's  Historical  Bible,  vols.  I  and  II.    3  hours.    Previous  courses  advised... So  I 

7.  Course  6  concluded ;  vols.  Ill  and  IV.    3  hours So  II 

8.  English  Bible  Word  Study:  an  examination  of  the  wealth  and  worth  of  our  Eng- 

lish words  as  occurring  in  the  King  James's  Bible.  Lectures  and  research 
work    I 

9.  The  English  Bible  in  the  King  James's  Version,  as  English  Literature:  since  ac- 

quaintance at  least,  if  not  familiarity,  with  this  flower  of  the  period  of  the 
greatest  strength  of  the  English  tongue  is  felt  to  be  an  essential  element  in  a 
liberal  education  among  English-speaking  peoples,  this  reading  and  study  is 
open  to  those  of  all  collegiate  classes.  First  half  of  the  Old  Testament.  2 
hours   I 

10.     Course  9  concluded.    Last  half  of  Old  Testament.     2  hours II 

11-12.     Courses  9  and  10  concluded  through  the  New  Testament.    Not  given  in  1915-16. 


OUTLINES  OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY 
Elective  for  College  and  Graduate  Students 

1.  Christian  Theism  with  a  study  in  the  Person  of  God:  the  Christian  view  of  the  Uni- 

verse, with  an  examination  of  Pantheism,  Materialism,  and  Agnosticism;  the  Ne- 
cessity for  a  Revelation,  with  an  outlook  upon  the  sort  of  revelation  that  might  be 
reasonably  expected;  the  Possibility,  Probability,  and  Nature  of  Miracles,  and  an 
examination  of  the  Problem  of  Miracles,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion.    1  hour I 

2.  A  study  in  the  Christian  Documents,  the  Literary  Sources  of  Christianity;  The  Apos- 

tolicity  of  the  Gospels;  The  Unity  and  Symmetry  of  the  Bible;  The  Bible,  its  Ori- 
gin and  Nature,  and  its  place  Today  as  the  Greatest  English  Classic.  An  argument 
for  the  Christian  Faith  based  upon  the  Christ  of  History,  supplemented  also  by 
a  Study  in  the  Christ  of  Experience.    1  hour II 
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The  study  of  science  teaches  young  men  to  think,  while  study  of  the  classics  teaches  them 
to  express  thought. — /.  S.  Mill 

Geology 

1.  General  Geology,  Dynamical,  Structural  and  Historical:   in  this  course  Chamberlain 

and  Salisbury's  College  Geology  is  used  as  a  text,  with  outside  readings  from  other 
standard  authors,  geological  reports  and  papers.  A  knowledge  of  a  large  number 
of  minerals  is  also  gained.  A  study  of  postarchaean  rocks  and  the  fossil  life  con- 
tained in  them  is  made.  This  course  presents  and  bears  out  well  the  evolutionary 
theory,  which  is  the  basis  upon  which  it  is  built.    5  hours So  or  J  I 

2.  Economic  Geology:  a  study  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States  in  particu- 

lar, and,  to  some  extent,  those  of  the  world.  Its  subdivisions  are:  the  metal- 
bearing  minerals,  the  non-metallic  products,  mineral  waters,  soils  and  kindred  sub- 
jects.    5  hours So  or  j  jj 

3.  Physiographic  Geology  and  Petrology:  this  course  includes  the  ordinary  rock-making 

minerals,  common  minerals  of  economic  value,  and  rocks  in  general,  thus  givin<* 
the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the  rocks  forming  the  earth's  crust.  4  hours! 
J  or  S  f 

4.  Paleontology:   a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  paleontological  geology,  and  a  care- 

ful study  of  the  more  important  groups  of  fossils.  A  student  desiring  Course  3 
or  4  should  consult  with  the  professor  before  making  out  his  study  card.  4  hours. 
J  or  S  II 

Greek 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  Greek  life  and  literature 
as  far  as  is  possible  in  undergraduate  study.    To  this  end,  the  courses  are  of  three  kinds:' 

First— Those  in  which  special  stress  is  laid  on  intensive  study  with  a  view  to  devel- 
oping in  the  student  power  to  do  critical  work. 

Second— Rapid  reading  courses,  intended  to  give  a  more  general  survey  of  a  large 

Third— Courses  affording  such  general  knowledge  as  will  provide  an  appropriate 
setting  for  the  literature.  Such  are  Courses  13-18,  which  require  no  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  are  open  to  students  in  all   departments.     The  following  requirements   should   be 

(1)  For  a  major  in  Greek,  no  Latin  is  required,  but  at  least  two  of  the  general 
courses  (13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18)  must  be  taken.  general 

(2)  For  a  major  in  Classics,  a  suitable  combination  of  Greek  and  Latin  should  be 
f  *d<y.  Greek  C°ur^  \  2'  3>  4  are  required  and  at  least  two  of  the  General  courses 
(lo,  14,  lo,  16,  17,  18)  should  be  taken.  To  obtain  either  of  the  above  majors  a  student 
snould  usually  take  more  than  one  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  same  semester. 

1.  Beginning  Greek  and  Anabasis:  book  I.    4  hours F  j 

2.  Greek  prose  composition.    1  hour F  j 

3.  Anabasis:  book  II,  III,  IV.    4  hours ™  TT 

.  .,  ,  F     11 

4.  Greek  prose  composition.    1  hour F  jj 

5.  History  of  the  Persian  War:  Herodotus,  selections.     3  hours So  I 

6.  Homer,  Odyssey:  selections.     3  hours So  II 

7.  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War:  Thucydides,  selections.    3  hours J  I 

8.  Drama :  Euripides,  two  plays.    3  hours j  U 

9.  Philosophy:  Plato,  Apology  and  Crito;  Xenophon,  Memorabilia,  selections.     3  hours. 

si 

10.  Drama:  Sophocles,  two  plays.    3  hours g  jj 

11.  Oratory:  Lysias,  XII;  Demosthenes,  De  Corona.     3  hours S  I 

12.  Drama:  Aeschylus,  two  plays.    3  hours S  II 

13.  Monuments  and  topography  of  Crete,  Troy,  Mycenae,  Tiryns.    2  hours I 

14.  Monuments  and  topography  of  Delphi,  Olympia,  Athens.     2  hours II 

15.  History  of  Greek  Architecture.    2  hours I 

16.  History  of  Greek  Sculpture.    2  hours II 

17.  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  English.     2  hours I 

18.  Greek  drama  in  English.  2  hours II 

Classes  may  not  be  formed  where  the  number  of  applicants  is  less  than'  3'. ' ' 
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A  man  who  is  ignorant  of  foreign  languages  is  ignorant  of  his  own.— Goethe 

German 

To  those  students  who  enter  college  without  any  previous  training  in  German,  ele- 
mentary courses  are  offered. 

In  all  elementary  and  intermediate  courses  the  aim  is  to  develop  the  ability  to  read 
and  understand  German  of  ordinary  difficulty  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  able  to  re- 
produce what  has  been  read,  in  simple  idiomatic  German.  The  ability  to  construct 
German'  themes  is  gradually  developed.  In  translation  from  German  into  English  well- 
constructed  English  sentences  are  insisted  upon. 

In  all  courses  as  much  of  the  work  as  possible  is  done  in  German.  Elementary, 
intermediate  and  advanced  courses  in  translation  from  English  into  German  are  offered. 

In  the  advanced  courses  private  readings  and  themes  in  German  relative  to  the  work 
under  consideration  are  required  in  addition  to  the  regular  class-room  work. 

The  German  Club  is  an  organization  including  undergraduates,  graduates  and  rep- 
resentatives from  the  German  Department.  Students  who  have  had  at  least  two  years 
of  German  are  eligible  to  membership.  The  object  of  the  club  is  to  create  interest  and 
develop  fluency  in  the  German  language. 

Students  who  have  credit  for  two  years  of  German  from  an  accredited  high  school 
mav  enter  Course  4;  provided,  that  the  work  has  been  completed  during  the  year  imme- 
diately preceding  college  entrance;  otherwise  the  applicant,  if  permitted  to  enter  Course 
4,  may  be  asked  to  discontinue  it  after  a  trial  of  two  weeks. 

Courses  1  and  2  shall  not  count  toward  a  minor  or  a  major. 

Courses  24  and  25  shall  not  count  toward  a  major,  nor  shall  they  count  toward  a 
minor,  except  in  cases  where  the  applicant  has  at  least  one  major  in  science. 
The  following  courses  will  be  offered  according  to  demand: 

1.  Elementary  course  in  German.     5  hours F  I 

2.  Elementary  course  in  German.     5  hours F  n 

3  Intermediate  German:   reading  and  discussion  of  modern  German  authors,  transla- 

tion   from    English    into    German,    German    composition,    advanced    Grammar,    & 
hours   i"'a'-i'ii 

4  Intermediate  German:  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  works  of  Goethe,  Schiller, 

Lessing,  translation  from  English  into  German,  German  composition.     5  hours 

r     II 

5  Composition  (translation  of  English  into  German) .    1  hour So  I 

6'     The  German  Short  Story:  a  study  of  (Kleist,  Eichendorf,  Heyse,  Riehl,  Storm,  C.  P. 

Meyer,  Keller,  Wildenbruch) .     2  hours b0  L 

7.  Goethe:  life  and  selected  works.    3  hours So  T 

8.  Composition  (continuation  of  Course  5) .    1  hour So  II 

9.  German  Plays:  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  modern  plays.    2  hours So  II 

10.  Schiller:  life  and  selected  works.    3  hours So  n 

11.  Composition:    reports,  reviews  and  original  papers  upon  subjects  within  the  scope 

of  the  regular  work  of  the  class.     1  hour J  l 

12.  Lessing:  Laokoon.     2  hours J 

13.  Goethe:  Faust,  part  I.    2  hours J 

14.  Lessing:  Nathan  der  Weise.    1  hour J  l 

15.  Composition  (continuation  of  Course  11).     1  hour J  n 

16      Goethe:  Paust,  part  II.      2  hours J  n 

17.  The  German  Novel:  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  modern  novels.    2  hours. J  II 

18.  The  German  Epic:  Das  Nibelungenlied,  Parzival,  Gudrun.    2  hours J  II 

19.  Behagel:  "Die  Deutsche  Sprache."    2  hours s  J 

20.  Studies  in  German  comedy.     2  hours s 

21.  Old  High  German.    2  hours S 

22.  Middle  High  German.     2  hours • s  *  j 

23.  Francke:  history  of  German  literature.     3  hours s  n 

24.  Scientific  German.     2  hours 

25.  Scientific  German.     2  hours * 
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History  makes  us  some  amends  for  the  shortness  of  life.—Skelton 

History  and  Government 

Students  are  advised  to  pursue  the  courses  in  regular  order.  In  order  to  be  ad 
Sufficient  pTevlofsTSSng  !nSSisryentS  *  ^  ^  Pr°feSS°r  ^  *<"  »™ 
CertainUcoSndition,7'  §'  "'  "'  "'  12'  '*'  ^  '"  ^  **  ^^  ^  Sraduate  ™*  ^der 

1.  History  of  the  Middle  Ages:   the  chief  topics  treated  will  be  Roman  Imperialism 

the  rise  and  spread  of  Christianity,  Monasticism,  the  Barbarian  Invasions  the 
Papacy,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Feudalism,  Mohammedanism,  the  Crusades  the 
development  of  Nationalism  in  Europe,  the  Renaissance,  the  Protestant  Revoln 
nours  y  YearS  War'  and  the  devel°Pment  of  Absolutism  in  France      3 

2.  The  Development  of  Modern  Europe:   the  main  topics  treated  will  be  the  strusele 

between  England  and  France  for  supremacy,  movements  leading  to  the  French 
Revolution,  the  Napoleonic  Empire,  and  the  leading  events  of  the  nineteenth  cen 
Lury.     o  Hours -n  TT 

3.  American  History:   this  course  treats  of  the  colonization  and  growth  of  local  insti- 

tutions; union  against  England;  development  of  nationality  and  growth  of  na- 
tional consciousness;  rise  of  the  slavery  question;  growth  of  sectionalizatiorT- 
destruction  of  slavery  and  triumph  of  nationality;  reconstruction  Indus Si 
progress  and  expansion.    3  hours muubiridi 

4.  English  History:   traces  the  leading  developments  in  English 'institution's  since  the 

Saxon  period;  development  of  feudalism  and  the  national  organization ■  struggle 
for  political  and  economic  rights;  religious  reformation;  political  revolution  and 
the  era  of  national  expansion.     3  hours g  AnJ± 

5.  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Era:   after  an  intensive  study' of  the  Euro 

pean  causes  and  antecedents  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  careful  study  of  that 
great  movement  will  be  made.  The  career  of  Napoleon  will  be  studied  with  its 
effects  on  Europe  in  general.     2  hours j * 

6.  Modern  Europe:   conflict  between  reaction  and  revolution;  "rise' of 'the'spirit' of' na- 

tionality;  rise  of  the  Second  Empire  and  the  unification  of  Italy;   foundation  of 

r,nmveaTanrEmPire;;ntefferenCe  °f  Western  powers  t0  check  Rusia's  advances 
political,  religious  and  industrial  development  of  Europe.     2  hours  *uv*njeSj 

7.  Political  History  of  the  United  States:  the  rise  of  parties;   the  influence 'of  Ham il 

+°n  anJVoferSOn;  early  tariff  Elation;  the  beginning  of  nullification  revoTu 
tion  of  1800;  the  War  of  1812,  its  causes  and  effects;  the  compromise "of  1820 
new  alignment  of  parties.    3  hours p  or  IS|°i 

S.  The  Governments  of  England  and  Continental  Europe:  this  course'  will  be 'a' study 
of  the  parties  and  political  institutions  of  England,  and  a  comparative  study  of 
Europe  1f'h?uVresrnmentSand  administrative  s^stems  of  the  leading  countries  of 

9.  The  Government  of  the  United  States:  a  study  of'the'government  'of  'the  United 
States  nature  and  functions  of  the  Federal  Government,  relations  of  the  national 
hours  governments,  and  comparison  of  American  and  European  systems      3 

10.  Political  Science:  a  study  of  the  nature,  origin,  form  and  functions'  of'  the'  state 
w  ^W1^,an  an,al^s.of  the  structure  and  province  of  government.  In  out 
line  of  the  history  of  political  ideas  or  theories  will  also  be  given     2  hours        J  I 

LI,  The  Government  of  Cities:  a  study  of  the  relations  of  local  and  central  government 
in  western  Europe  and  America,  and  the  development  and  present  status  of  the 
governmental  organization  and  activities  of  German,  French,  British  and  Amer 
ican  cities.    2  hours "  ^-mei 

L2.  International  Law:  rights  and  duties  of  states  in  their  normal  relations';'  interven- 
tion; principles  governing  states  in  time  of  war;  the  law  of  neutrality;  terri- 
torial waters;  blockade;  contraband,  etc.    2  hours j  I 

L3.  Diplomacy:  a  study  of  the  rules  and  procedure  of  diplomatic' intercourse,' together 
witb  a  history  of  the  diplomatic  affairs  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
from  its  foundation.    2  hours j  jj 

14.  Colonial  Government:  a  study  of  the  principal  system's  of'  colonial  'government  and 

administration  in  the  dependencies.    2  hours j  H 

15.  Introduction  to  History  of  Morals:   the  purpose  of  this' course' is'tostud'yth'ef  acts 

««!•♦•  .m°ral,llfe  of  the  race,  and  show  how  the  moral  ideal  has  influenced  the 
political  development  of  the  nations g  j 

LG'  ^w*  Even,ts:  !t  is  the  Purpose  of  this  course,  by  means' of  lectures,' class ' dis- 
cussion and  papers,  to  discuss  the  principal  political,  economic,  social,  educa- 
tional and  religious  events,  foreign  and  domestic,  with  their  underlying  causes. 
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Language  most  shows  a  man. — Ben  Jonson 

Journalism 

The  courses  in  Journalism  are  designed  specifically  for  students  who  wish  to  follow 
newspaper  or  magazine  writing  as  a  profession.  They  are  to  a  great  degree,  therefore, 
training  courses,  concerning  themselves  mainly  with  the  technique  of  the  subject. 

The  courses,  with  the  exception  of  3,  4  and  10,  will  be  credited  in  the  English  De- 
partment. 

English  29  and  30,  English  Composition,  prerequisite. 
1      Newspaper  Technique:    a  study  of  the  problems   of  the  newspaper  reporter  with 
practice  in  writing  stories  of  different  kinds.    2  hours So  I 

2.  Technique  of  Publicity:    a  continuation  of  Course   1,  with  particular  attention  to 

the  subject  of  advertising.    2  hours So  II 

3.  Foreign   Newspaper   Reading:    reading   of    French   and   German   newspapers.     One 

year  of  modern  language  is  prerequisite.    3  hours So  I 

4      Course  3  continued.    3  hours So  II 

5.     Laboratory   and   Practice:    actual   practice,   as   far  as   possible,    in    correspondence, 

newsletter  and  rewrite  work.    2  hours Sol 

6  Advanced  Newspaper,  Magazine  and  Drama  Technique:    a  study  of  editorial  prob- 

lems, the  technical   difficulties  of  magazine  work  and  the  drama,  together  with 
the  preparation,  revision  and  rewriting  of  manuscript,  etc.    5  hours J  or  S  I 

7  Journalistic  Mechanics:   the  mechanical  problems  of  newspaper  making.     3  hours. 

J  or  S  I 

8  Course  7  continued.    3  hours J  or  s  II 

9.     History  of  Journalism:  with  special  reference  to  the  different  phases  of  newspaper 

work  and  their  historic  development.    3  hours J  or  S  I 

10.     Journalistic  Law:   elements  of  law,  with  special  attention  to  the  subjects  affecting 

newspapers,  such  as  slander  and  libel.    3  hours J  or  S  II 

The  following  courses  will  he  credited  as  Journalism:  English  36,  37,  39  and  40, 
which  consider  Story  Writing;  Efficiency  3,  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Study,  and 
Efficiency  5,  which  treats  of  Efficiency  Records. 

Latin 

Students  who  select  Latin  as  their  major  must  take  not  only  twenty-five  semester 
hours  in  it,  but  also  fifteen  semester  hours  of  collateral  work  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment This  collateral  work  need  not  be  the  same  for  all  students,  and  should  be  se- 
lected, with  the  approval  of  the  Department,  as  early  as  the  Sophomore  year.  It  may 
be  arranged  from  courses  offered  in  the  Departments  of  English,  German,  Greek  and 
Romance  Languages. 
1.  Cicero  and  Livy:  selections  from  Cicero,  Livy,  books  XXI  and  XXII.  3  hours... F  I 
2      Livy  and  Terence:  Livy  continued,  the  "Phormio"  of  Terence.     3  hours F  II 

3.  Private   Life  of  the  Romans:    recitations,  lectures,  assigned  readings   and  reports 

1  hour.    This  course  will  give  no  credit  unless  Course  4  is  also  taken F  I 

4.  Public   Life   of  the  Romans:    recitations,   lectures,   assigned   readings   and   reports 

1  hour.    This  course  will  give  no  credit  unless  Course  3  is  also  taken F  II 

5.  Composition:   translation  into  Latin  of  single  sentences  and  corrected  prose  based 

upon  selections  read  in  Courses  1  and  2.    1  hour ( • F  j 

6.  Course  5  continued.     1  hour •  •  •  •.  •  -F  H 

7.  Horace  and   Ovid:    selected   odes   of   Horace,   and   selections   from   the     Epistulas, 

"Metamorphoses,"  and  "Tristia"  of  Ovid.    3  hours -So  I 

8.  Ovid  and  Pliny:  Ovid  continued,  selected  letters  of  Pliny.    3  hours So  11 

9.  Literature:  Mackail's  Latin  Literature.     1  hour -So  I 

10.  Course  9  continued.    1  hour So  11 

11.  Grammar:    a  general   survey  of  Latin   Grammar;    assigned   readings   and  reports; 

collection  of  examples.    1  hour q    tt 

12.  Course  11  continued.    1  hour •  ■■  ■  •  • b0  u 

13.  Plautus  and  Lucretius:  the  "Captive"  of  Plautus,  books  I,  III  and  IV  of    De  Rerum 

Natura"  by  Lucretius.    3  hours J  0T  b  1 

14.  Terence  and  Catullus:   the  "Aulularia"  and  "Rudens"  of  Terence;    selections  from 

Catullus.     3  hours J  or  s  n 

15.  Satire:  the  Satires  of  Horace.    Attention  is  paid  to  the  construction  of  these  poems, 

their  place  in  the  development  of  Roman  Literature,  and  their  influence  on  mod- 
ern literature.     1  hour J  or  |  * 

16.  Tacitus,  "Agricola"  and  "Germania."    3  hours .0I\   , 

17.  Tacitus,   "Annals,"  selections   from  other   Roman   Historians,   comparison   of  style. 

3  hours , •  • J  Tor  S  " 

18.  History  of  Art,  Renaissance  Period.    2  hours So,  J  or  b  i 

19.  Greek  Sculpture  and  Architecture.    2  hours qSo't    °rJ Tt 

20.  Roman  Sculpture  and  Architecture.    2  hours So,  J  or  b  11 
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The  study  of  mathematics  cultivates  the  reason:  that  of  the  languages,  at  the  same  time, 
the  reason  and  the  taste. — Tyron  Edwards 

Library  Science 

The  object  of  the  instruction  in  this  subject  is  to  show  college  students  how  to  use 
a  modern  library,  and  also  to  train  in  elementary  library  work  those  who  may  wish  to 
act  as  assistants  in  the  college  library.  These  assistants  are  chosen  from  those  students 
who  have  made  an  excellent  record  in  this  course. 

The  course  consists  of  theoretical  and  practical  work  in  the  following  subjects: 

The  classification  and  marking  of  books. 

Library  catalogues. 

Indexes  to  various  classes  of  knowledge. 

Books  of  reference. 

Investigating  a  subject  in  a  library. 

The  charging  system. 

Bibliographies  and  how  to  make  them. 
This  course  is  given  in  each  semester.    The  librarian  lectures  two  hours  each  week.  • 
There  is  an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  two  hours  of  credit  are  given  to 
those  who  pass.     Freshmen  are  specially  urged  to  take  this  work. 

Mathematics 

In  preparation  for  the  required  collegiate  courses  in  Mathematics,  the  student  is 
expected  to  have  had  elementary  algebra  through  quadratics,  and  plane  geometry.  Upon 
this  work,  the  pupils  in  high  and  other  secondary  schools  usually  spend  two  and  a  half 
or  three  years.  A  review  of  algebra  during  the  last  year  of  the  high  school  course  is 
essential  to  satisfactory  work  in  College  Algebra.  Students  from  schools  which  do  not 
give  such  a  review  are  required  to  take  a  course  in  advanced  algebra,  which  is  given 
during  the  first  semester  of  the  Freshman  year. 

When  solid  geometry  is  taught  in  a  high  school,  it  should  be  taken  by  those  who 
expect  to  pursue  Mathematics  beyond  the  first  college  year. 

In  the  Sophomore  year,  Courses  7  and  8  in  Analytic  Geometry  should  both  be  taken 
in  preparation  for  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  The  course  in  advanced  plane 
trigonometry,  while  not  a  prerequisite  for  the  courses  of  the  Junior  year,  will  be  found 
very  helpful.  Students  who  intend  to  take  any  of  the  work  in  mathematical  astronomy 
should  not  omit  this  course  in  trigonometry. 

The  course  in  Spherical  Trigonometry  is  given  especially  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  wish  to  pursue  the  mathematical  side  of  astronomy,  or  to  become  civil  engineers. 

In  the  Senior  year,  several  mathematical  paths  open  before  the  student.  He  may 
devote  the  entire  year  to  the  Theory  of  Equations,  or  he  may  take  the  courses  in  Differ- 
ential Equations,  Quaternions,  and  Conic  Sections.  Should  he  prefer  to  study  applica- 
tions of  mathematics  to  astronomy  or  to  mechanics,  several  courses  are  open  to  him, 
which  are  detailed  on  pages  24  and  38. 

Course  1  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  graduation,  and  is  prerequisite  to  most  of 
the  other  courses.  In  a  major  or  minor  in  mathematics,  courses  in  mechanics  and  mathe- 
matical courses  in  astronomy  may  be  included.  Course  11  is  required  for  a  major  in 
mathematics. 

1.  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry.    3  hours F  I 

This  course  will  be  repeated  in  the  second  semester. 

2.  Advanced  Algebra:  this  course  is  required  of  all  students  who  present  only  one  unit 

of  algebra  for  entrance:  it  extends  through  simultaneous  quadratic  equations  in 

a  text-book  on  College  Algebra.    3  hours F  I 

This  course  will  be  repeated  in  the  second  semester. 

3.  College  Algebra;    indeterminate  equations,   proportion,   variation,   progressions,   un- 

determined co-efficients,   binomial  theorem;    this  course  will    be   repeated   in  the 
second  semester.    2  hours F  I 

4.  College  Algebra,  continued:   logarithms,  permutations  and  combinations,  continued 

fractions,    summation   of   series,    determinants,    theory   of   equations,   solution    of 
higher  equations.     3  hours F  II 

5.  Plane  Surveying;  measurements  of  distances,  heights  and  angles;   determination  of 

the  true  merid'ian,  areas,  public  lands,  leveling.    Field  work  occupies  most  of  the 
time.    Course  1  is  prerequisite.    Fee,  $5.00;  damages  to  outfit,  extra.    5  hours. So  I 

6.  Surveying:  Course  5  continued.    Fee,  $3.00;  damages  to  outfit,  extra.    3  hours.. So  II 

7.  Elements  of  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.    3  hours So  I 

8.  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry:    chiefly  higher  plane  curves  and  solid  geometry.     2 

hours.     Course  26  is  prerequisite So  II 

9.  Advanced   Plane  Trigonometry:    transformations   and   developments;    trigonometric 

equations.     3  hours So  II 
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Mathematics  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  disciplining  studies. — Rufus  Choate 

10.  Spherical   Trigonometry:    elementary  principles,   with   a   few   applications   to   solid 

geometry,  geodesy  and  astronomy.    2  hours So  II 

11.  Differential  Calculus:   differentiation,  development  of  functions,  evaluation,  maxima 

and  minima,  applications  to  curves,  partial  differentiation,  envelopes,  expansion  of 
functions,  asymptotes,  singular  points,  curve  tracing.  Course  7  is  prerequisite. 
5  hours .J  I 

12.  Integral  Calculus:  elementary  forms,  methods  of  reduction,  length  of  curves,  areas, 

volumes.    Course  8  is  prerequisite.    3  hours J  II 

13.  History  of  Elementary  Mathematics:   Cajori's  work  is  the  hasis  of  instruction.     2 

hours   J  II 

14.  Curve  Tracing:  a  detailed  study  of  curves  of  various  useful  types.    2  hours J  II 

15.  Differential  Equations:  Murray's.    Course  12  is  prerequisite.    2  hours S  I 

16.  Differential  Equations,  continued.     3  hours S  II 

17.  Quaternions.    2  hours SI 

18.  Salmon's  "Conic  Sections."    3  hours S  II 

19.  Theory  of  Equations:  Burnside  and  Panton's  Treatise.    3  hours S  I 

20.  Theory  of  Equations,  continued:  Burnside  and  Panton's  Treatise.    3  hours S  II 

21.  Higher  Plane   Trigonometry:    trigonometric   equations,  curves,  complex   quantities, 

series  and  hyperbolic  functions.    Course  1  is  prerequisite.    2  hours II 

22.  The  Slide  Rule:  the  theory  and  principal  uses  of  the  slide  rule  are  taught  and  many 

exercises  are  solved.    Course  1  is  prerequisite.    1  hour II 

23.  Teachers'  Course:    methods  of  teaching  mathematics  in  high  schools  and  colleges 

are  discussed  and  exemplified.     2  hours II 

24.  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry.    5  hours I 

25.  Course  24  continued.    5  hours II 

26.  Solid  Geometry.     3  hours PI 

27.  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Investment.     3  hours P  II 

Mechanics 

Courses  in  Mechanics  may  count  toward  a  major  or  minor  in  Physics,  or  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

1.  Elementary  Mechanics   for  Engineers:    kinematics,   laws   of   motion,    work,   power, 

energy,  simple  harmonic  motion,  concurrent  forces,  friction,  parallel  forces, 
couples,  conditions  of  equilibrium,  center  of  mass,  moment  of  inertia.  3  hours. 
i So    II 

2.  Elementary  Mechanics  of  Fluids:  fluid  pressure,  density  and  specific  gravity,  whole 

pressure,  center  of  pressure,  flotation,  methods  of  determining  specific  gravity, 
pressure  of  gases  under  various  conditions,  machines  involving  gaseous  pressure. 

2  hours So   II 

For  Courses  1  and  2,  Course  1  of  mathematics  is  prerequisite. 
For  the  five  next  courses  integral  calculus  is  prerequisite. 

3.  Analytical  Mechanics:   fundamental  concepts,  composition  and  resolution  of  forces, 

conditions  of  equilibrium,  centroids,  friction,  virtual  velocities,  machines,  attrac- 
tion of  a  spherical  shell,  kinematics.    3  hours SI 

4.  Analytical  Mechanics,  continued:  Newton's  laws,  motion  when  the  force  is  variable, 

central  forces,  constrained  motion,  impact,  energy,  moment  of  inertia,  rotation, 
motion  of  a  system  of  rigid  bodies  in  space.    3  hours S  II 

5.  Hydromechanics:  equilibrium  and  pressure  of  inelastic  and  elastic  fluids,  their  mo- 

tion in  pipes  and  open  channels;  hydrostatic  and  hydraulic  machines.  3  hours. 
S    II 

6.  Strength  of  Materials:  elastic  properties,  stress  in  beams  and  their  flexure,  columns 

and  struts,  torsion,  spheres  and  cylinders  under  uniform  pressure,  flat  plates, 
hooks,  links  and  springs,  arches,  foundations  and  retaining  walls,  physical  prop- 
erties of  building  materials.    3  hours SI 

7.  Applied  Mechanics  for  Engineers:   this  course  is  more  advanced  than  course  1,  in- 

tegral calculus  being  used  very  freely  in  it.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
theory  and  practical  applications  of  such  important  subjects  as  the  moment  of 
inertia,  center  of  gravity,  work  and  energy,  friction  and  impact.  The  subjects 
treated  are:  concurrent  forces,  parallel  forces,  center  of  gravity,  couples,  non- 
concurrent  forces,  moment  of  inertia,  flexible  cords,  rectilinear  motion,  curvilinear 
motion,  rotary  motion,  dynamics  of  machinery,  work  and  energy,  friction  and 
impact.     5  hours S  II 

8.  Graphical  Statics:  Course  1  of  Mechanics  is  prerequisite.    2  hours T  I 
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Philosophy  is  preferable  to  royalty. — Christina 

Philosophy 

1.  Logic:  the  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principles  and  to  train  him 
in  habits  of  clear  thinking  and  accurate  expression.    3  hours J  or  S  I 

2.  The  Principles  of  Science:  continues  the  study  of  logic  and  makes  a ' natural  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  Philosophy.    2  hours J  or  S  II 

3.  History  of  Philosophy:  while  this  course  traces  the  history' of 'philosophical  specu- 
lation from  its  rise  among  the  Greeks  to  the  present,  it  affords  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  Philosophy  as  a  whole.     3  hours  J  or  S  I 

4.  History  of  Philosophy:  Course  3  continued.    3  hours J  or  S  II 

Problems  of  Philosophy:  aims  to  give  the  student  a  birdseye  view  of  the  philosophi- 
cal territory  and  to  study  some  of  the  leading  philosophical  problems.     2  hours. 

J      qj.     g      T 

6.  Theory  of  Evolution:   a  survey  of  the  history  from  the  time  of  the' Greeks  to  the 

present,  and  a  study  of  some  of  its  leading  exponents  and  of  its  bearing  uoon 
human  interests  and  institutions.    3  hours J  or  S  II 

7.  The  Principles  of  Ethics:   a  course  aiming  to  acquaint  the  student  with ' the  prin- 

ciples of  conduct  and  to  make  clear  their  value  when  brought  into  livinsr  touch 
with  the  various  phases  of  life.    3  hours J  or  S  I 

5.  Practical  Ethics:  the  class  will  make  a  study  of  concrete  cases  selected  from  indus- 

trial, commercial,  social,  educational,  religious,  and  political  life.     Each  student 
will  be  required  to  organize  and  present  in  written  form  the  results  of  his  study. 

O     HOlirS T    *-*         G     TT 

9.     Philosophy  of  Religion:  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to' explain ' religion  through 
nature  and  history.     2  hours g  T 

10.  Philosophy  of  Religion,  continued.     2  hours g  TT 

11.  Philosophy  of  Religious  Experience:   it  is  the  special  purpose  of ' this  course  to  as- 

sist the  student  to  explain  the  facts  of  his  religious  experience  in  harmony  with 
other  phases  of  his  experience.  Lectures  and  reading.  1  hour.  Open  to  all  col 
lege  students. 

Physical  Education  for  Women 
Theory: 

Physiology  of  Exercise. 
Physical  Examination  and  Anthropometry. 
Medical  and  Corrective  Gymnastics. 
Practice: 

Swedish  System. 
Gymnastics  -j  German  System. 
American  System. 
Aesthetic  Drills. 
Rhythm         J  ^Ik  Dancing. 
)  Gilbert  Series. 
f  Chalif  Series. 

Apparatus     \  Elementary— Light  apparatus. 
J  Advanced— Light  apparatus. 

i  Basketball. 
Volley  Ball 
Indoor  Baseball. 
Tennis. 

Normal  Course  in  Playground  Instruction 

A  certificate  is  offered  on  the  completion  of  this  course. 
Theory: 

Theory  of  Plays  and  Games. 
Theory  of  Physical  Education  and  Play. 
The  Nature,  Function  and  Administration  of  Play 
Anatomy,  Hygiene  and  First  Aid. 
Story-telling. 
Practice  : 

Children's  Singing  Games. 

Folk  Dancing  for  Schools  and  Playgrounds 

Organized  Playground  Games. 

Practical  Teaching  on  Playgrounds. 

Recreation  Courses. 

The  following  studies  are  required  for  the  certificate  in  this  course- 
Child  Study  (F  or  So  I). 
American  Social  Conditions  (So  II). 
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He  who  has  health,  has  hope;  and  he  who  has  hope,  has  everything— Arabian  Proverb 

Normal  Course  in  Physical  Instruction  for  Men 
Theory: 

Simple  Anatomy  and  Action  of  Muscles 15  hours 

Simple  Physiology    12  hours 

Hygiene  and  First  Aid •  -12  nours 

Anthropometry  and  Physical  Exercise 6  hours 

\  a.  Gymnasium  ~| 

|  b.  Athletic  Field 

Administration  of  Physical  Departments.  \   c.  Playgrounds  \ 5  hours 

j   d.  Swimming  Pools      j 
[  e.  Finances 


Practice: 

1.     Calisthenics 


Drills— Marches 
Dances,  etc. 


5  hours 

,nces,  etc.  ) 

2.  Apparatus  Exercises j  £  f^ZT  \    6  h°UrS 

3.  Track  and  Field  Athletics 2  hours 

4.  Games \  *  ^°°L  \    4  hour8 

\   Showers — tub     ) 
)  Medicinal  ) 


a.  Indoor 

b.  Outdoor 

a.  Bathing 


1  hour 


5.     Aquatics. 


j  b.  Swjmming,    Diving 3  hours 

[  c.  Life-saving 1  hour 

Three  general  gymnasium  classes,  as  follows: 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  2:30  o'clock. 
Normal  courses  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  1:30  o'clock. 

Physics 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Physics  is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  classes 
of  students.  For  those  wishing  to  offer  Physics  in  fulfillment  of  the  entrance  require- 
ments to  the  University,  a  course  in  General  Physics  is  offered  in  the  Warren  Academy, 
extending  throughout  the  year.  .  +!,,«,- 

The  department  offers  instruction  for  students  preparing  to  teach  Physics  and  tnose 
who  wish  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  a  basis  for  other  special 
courses.  There  are  also  courses  for  students  of  engineering  who  want  a  university  train- 
ing or  who  wish  to  pursue  special  technical  work  in  the  University. 

Courses  in  mechanical  drawing,  designing,  descriptive  geometry  and  graphical  statics 
are  offered  by  this  department,  but  are  listed  as  Mathematics  24-25,  and  Mechanics  8. 

The  Department  of  Physics  is  located  in  its  new  quarters  in  Science  Hall,  this 
building  is  a  modern  fire-proof  structure,  especially  designed  for  the  Departments  ol 
Physics  and  Chemistry.  The  Physics  Department  occupies  the  entire  first  floor  and  a 
number  of  rooms  in  the  basement  of  this  large  building.  _ 

On  the  first  floor  are  two  lecture  rooms,  the  larger  of  which  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  150,  and  is  provided  with  inclined  floor  and  opera  chairs.  Both  rooms  are  fitted  with 
convenient  lecture  tables  which  are  equipped  with  alternating  and  direct  current  elec- 
tricity, water  and  gas.  The  lecture  rooms  may  be  darkened  by  shades  operated  auto- 
matically from  the  lecture  table  for  projection  work  with  the  lantern.  An  apparatus 
room  is  located  conveniently  to  both  lecture  rooms.  The  first  floor  further  contains  a 
department  library  and  reading  room,  a  large  draughting  room,  the  elementary  labora- 
tory, a  laboratory  for  General  Physics,  a  special  room  for  optical  work  with  a  photo- 
graphic dark  room  attached,  an  office  and  research  laboratory.  In  the  basement  are  a 
dynamo  laboratory,  a  constant  temperature  room,  a  laboratory  for  advanced  students 
and  a  shop.  The  shop  is  equipped  with  a  cabinetmaker's  bench  and  tools,  a  mechanics 
bench,  grinder  and  screw-cutting  lathe.  One  section  of  the  shop  has  been  especially  fur- 
nished for  glass-blowing.  f 

All  of  the  rooms  are  supplied  with  water,  gas,  and  alternating  and  direct  current 

electricity 

Each  year  the  laboratory  is  adding  very  materially  to  its  equipment,  both  in  appar- 
atus and  books. 
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The  eternal  Power  in  every  pulsation  of  the  universe  is  the  living  God.— John  Fiske 

The  department  wishes  especially  to  encourage  advanced  study  and  work  of  preci- 
sion, and  the  supply  of  apparatus  for  such  work  is  fairly  complete. 

The  Department  of  Physics  is  now  prepared  to  offer  courses  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
"£  !n*d  A?plied  E1ectricity.  A  special  dynamo  laboratory  and  equipment  has  been 
added  for  the  needs  of  these  courses  and  the  work  offered  will  be  thoroughly  carried  out 

The  power  for  this  laboratory  is  furnished  by  the  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Co 
ni  two  circuits  of  110  and  220  volts,  both  single  phase  alternating  currents  of  60  cycles' 
The  power  is  used  for  experimental  work  and  also  drives  a  motor  generator  set  to  fur- 
nish power  for  the  direct  current  experiments.     The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  alter- 
nating current  motors,  direct  current  dynamos  and  motors  of  the  most  improved  types 
a  double  current  machine  and  synchronous  motors,  a  Cooper-Hewitt  rectifier,  transformers' 
storage  cells  and  several  small  dynamos  and  motors.    The  main  switchboard  is  provided  ' 
with  measuring  instruments,  circuit  breaker  and  rheostat,  and  various  switch  connec- 
tions for  experimental  work.     The  different  windings  of  each  machine  are  connected  to 
separate  outlets,  making  it  possible  to  test  any  machine  under  widely  varying  conditions 
The  laboratory  has  twelve  alternating  and  direct  current  meters,  most  of  which  are  triple 
and  double  range  instruments,  including  ammeters,  voltmeters  and  wattmeters. 

1.  General  Physics:  mechanics,  heat  and  light;   experimental  lectures,  recitations  and 

laboratory  work;  three  class  periods  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per 
week.  Most  of  the  important  laws  and  phenomena  of  Physics  considered  in  this 
course  are  experimentally  demonstrated  in  the  lectures.  The  recitations  cover 
definite  text-book  assignments.  The  laboratory  work  is  based  upon  a  carefully 
selected  list  of  quantitative  experiments  in  the  different  branches  of  the  subject 
using  a  manual  which  has  been  especially  prepared  for  the  students  in  this  course' 
The  student  is  required  to  submit  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  work 
done,  covering  a  discussion  of  theory  and  results.  The  reports  form  the  basis  of 
criticism  of  the  laboratory  work.  Open  to  all  university  students.  Texf  Kim- 
ball's College  Physics.    5  hours "      FI 

2.  General  Physics:    sound,  electricity  and  magnetism';' a  continuation  of  Course   1 

5  hours F  jj 

3.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work:   this  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  laboratory  work 

offered  in  Courses  1  and  2.  Individual  assignments  will  be  made  to  meet  the 
needs  of  each  student.    Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisites.    3  hours.  So  or  J  I 

4.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work:  Course  3  continued.    3  hours. .  So  or  3  II 

5.  Theory  of  Light:  lectures,  recitation  and  laboratory  practice;  three  class  periods  and 

one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisites  4 
hours   ~     T 

6.  Electricity  and  Magnetism:   a  more  advanced  course  than  Course' 2," 'consisting0 of 

lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work;  three  class  periods  and  one  two-hour 
laboratory  period  per  week.  The  laboratory  exercises  are  quantitative  electrical 
measurements.  The  work  will  be  supplemented  with  problems.  Courses  1  and  2 
are  prerequisites.     4  hours So  II 

7.  Theory  of  Heat:  lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  practice;'  two  class' periods  and 

one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisites.  3 
i-iours.  ••••»•......»,..,........  ct  tt 

8.  Physical  Problems:   the  application  of  mathematics  to  physic's  and  'the' solution  of 

physical  problems.    Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisites.    1  hour  j  t 

9.  Physical  Problems:  a  continuation  of  Course  8.    1  hour  j  II 
10.     History  of  Physics:   Cajori's  History  of  Physics  will  form  the  basis' of 'instruction 

but  the  text  will  be  supplemented  with  reports  of  outside  reading.  2  hours  Sol 
LI.  Modern  Physical  Theories:  a  discussion  of  recent  advancements  in  Physics  as'  out- 
lined m  Schuster's  "Progress  of  Physics,"  supplemented  with  lecture  table  demon- 
stration of  recent  physical  phenomena.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
Es011  y'   conduction   of  electricity  through   gases   and   radio-activity.     2 

.2.  Thermodynamics:  lectures  and  recitations."  Courses' i' and  2,  and  Courses  'if  and  12 
of  Mathematics  are  prerequisites.    2  hours J  or  S  I 

.3.  Theoretical  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  lectures  and  recitations' "courses 'l  and  2 
and  Mathematics  11  and  12  are  prerequisites.  Joubert's  Electricity  and  Magne-' 
Lisro ,     o  iiours .»...».. ot 

4.  Theoretical  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  a  continuation  of 'course'i3."3'hours"  '  S  II 

5.  Physical  Manipulation:    a  series  of  exercises  is  arranged  to  acquaint  the  student 

with  general  physical  apparatus  and  to  develop  the  ability  to  handle  apparatus 
for  lecture  demonstrations.    Open  to  advanced  students  in  Physics     1  hour        S  I 

6.  Measurements  in  Radio-Activity:    a  course  of  practical   laboratory  experiments  in 

radio-activity,  involving  the  use  of  the  electroscope  and  electrometer     2  hours  S  II 

7.  Precision  of  Measurements:   a  consideration  of  the  magnitude  of  errors  and  their 

effects  on  a  result  The  proper  use  of  significant  figures  and  the  graphical  treat- 
ment of  results  Open  to  those  who  have  had,  or  are  taking,  Differential  Calculus 
lext:  Goodwin  s    Precision  of  Measurements  and  Graphical  Methods."    2  hours.  J  I 
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Nothing  in  life  is  humdrum. — Arnold  Bennett 

18.  Household  Physics:  experimental  and  illustrated  lectures  on  the  application  of  phy- 

sical principles  in  the  home.    1  hour F  II 

COURSES  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

19.  Direct  Current  Machinery:   lectures  and  recitations.     The  theory  and  operation  of 

direct  current  machinery,  with  special  consideration  of  direct  current  generators 
and  motors.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Courses  1  and  2.  "Elements  of 
Electrical  Engineering,"  vol.  I,  by  Franklin  and  Esty.    3  hours So  I 

20.  Dynamo  Laboratory:   the  calibration  of  measuring  instruments;   the  operation  and 

testing  of  direct  current  dynamos  and  motors;  the  construction  and  operation  of 
storage  batteries.    Courses  1,  2  and  17  are  prerequisites.    3  hours So  II 

21.  Electrical  Measurements:  a  laboratory  course  in  electrical  testing  as  related  to  phy- 

sics and  electrical  engineering.  Courses  1,  2  and  6  are  prerequisites.  Parr's  Elec- 
trical Testing.     2  hours J  I 

22.  Photometry  and  Electric  Lighting:  a  laboratory  course  of  tests  of  candle-power,  effi- 

ciency and  characteristics  of  incandescent  and  arc  lamps.    2  hours J  I 

23.  Alternating  Currents:   lectures  and  recitations.     The  theory  and  underlying  princi- 

ples of  both  single  and  polyphase  electric  currents  will  be  developed  as  a  basis 
for  alternating  current  testing.  Course  17  is  prerequisite.  Hay's  Alternating 
Currents.    3  hours J  I 

24.  Alternating  Current  Testing:   a  laboratory  course  of  experiments  with  alternating 

current  dynamos,  motors,  transformers  and  rectifiers.  This  work  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Course  21.    2  hours • J  II 

Psychology 
This  department  of  science  aims  at  a  comprehension  of  life  and  conduct.     The  prac- 
tical application  of  Psychology  is  now  universally  recognized.     Its  expansion  has  been 
rapid  and  certain.     Its  principles  are  serviceable  in  any  and  all  conditions  of  life. 
1.    General    Introduction    to    Psychology:    Phillips'    "Elementary    Psychology."      This 
course  is  general,  and  designed  to  furnish  a  comprehension  of  the  chief  psycho- 
logical terms  and  problems  of  investigation.     The  starting  point  is  not  fine  dis- 
tinctions between  terms,   such   as  consciousness   and   self-consciousness,  but  the 
most  common  and  interesting  mental  activities  of  the  individual,  culminating  in 
definitions  and  distinctions  only  after  many  facts  have  been  comprehended.     This 
course  will  be  given  every  year.    3  hours F  I 

2  Abnormal   and   Pathological   Psychology:    Course   1   continued.     Lectures,   reading, 

and  reports.  Illusions,  hallucination,  dreams,  hypnotism,  mental  science,  psychic 
epidemics,  criminals,  the  deaf  and  blind;  such  are  some  of  the  topics  considered 
in  this  course.    3  hours F  or  So  n 

3  Systematic  Psychology:  this  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  view 

of  psychic  life  as  a  whole,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  various  rival  theories. 
It  touches  the  most  vital  questions  of  physiological  psychology,  localization,  self- 
consciousness,  relation  of  the  faculties  of  perception,  memory,  imagination,  etc., 
also  the  nature  and  significance  of  the  emotions,  instinct,  and  will.  3  hours. 
J  or  S  I 

4  Social  Psychology:  this  rapidly  developing  subject,  which  looks  to  biology  and  psy- 

chology as  the  proper  avenues  to  the  interpretation  of  social  institutions,  must  be 
represented  in  any  complete  course  in  psychology.  McDougall's  "Social  Psychol- 
ogy" will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  this  study.    3  hours > So  or  J  II 

5  Psychology  in  Literature,  Music  and  Art:  this  is  a  new  departure  in  psychology  and 

has  proven  to  be  interesting  and  profitable.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures 
analyzing  the  chief  productions  of  the  great  geniuses  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
feelings,  sentiments,  psychological  types  of  mind,  whether  symbolical  or  allegori- 
cal or  concrete,  objective  or  subjective,  spontaneous  or  rule-made,  and  finding  out 
the  psychological  and  ethical  system  on  which  the  work  is  based.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  writers  included:  Homer,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Dante,  Ibsen,  Herder, 
Shakespeare,  Carlyle,  Browning,  Eliot,  Hugo,  Emerson,  Tolstoi,  Nietzsche,  Maeter- 
linck, Balzac.    3  hours • •  •  •  •  •  •  ■  • J  or  s .}} 

6  Advanced  Psychology:  this  course  is  given  only  every  other  year.    It  alternates  with 

Course  7  in  Education.    It  will  be  given  in  1914-15.    5  hours J  or  S  I 

7  Advanced  Psychology:   continuation  of  Course  6,  given  under  the  same  conditions. 
'         5  hours J  or  S  II 

Public  Speaking 

The  work  in  Public  Speaking  consists  of  the  study  of  the  proper  uses  of  the  intellect 
the  imagination,  and  the  feelings,  together  with  the  development  of  the  natural  tones  of 
voice  which  reveal  them.  Separate  technical  training  is  given  for  the  development  ot 
the  voice,  and  for  the  establishment  of  correct  habits  in  the  use  of  the  body. 

Courses  6,  7,  9,  10  and  12  will  be  accepted  toward  an  English  major,  but  the  total 
number  of  hours'  thus  accepted  will  not  exceed  seven. 
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Oratory  is  the  appeal  to  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional— Webster 

1.  Effective  Speaking:  Arthur  Edward  Phillips'  "Effective  Speaking."    It  is  the  purpose 

of  this  course  to  discuss  effectiveness  in  respect  to  the  collecting  and  putting  to- 
gether of  material  for  original  speeches  and  also  in  respect  to  delivery     3  hours. 

2.  Course  l' continued.' '  3  hours'.'. 7.7.7. '.'.'.'.'. '.'.'. '.".'. 'Jo^So0!? 

3.  Course  2  continued.     In  this  course  speeches  from  the  fieid '  of '  dramatic  literature 

lDandr2   TlJurs       analyZed  With  reference  to  the  principles  discussed  in  Courses 

4.  Interpretation  of  the  Printed  Page :'  this  'course  will  'deal  in  detail  with  '^problems 

of  the  printed  page.    These  problems  include  grouping,  pausing,  principality   sub- 

£ph£ ^?wanSiti°^;  ttm°SP,here'  Variety'  melod^  thought  a°d  emotional  values. 
Special  selections  will  be  analyzed,  and  each  student  assigned  definite  lessons  for 
presentation  before  the  class.  Students  and  instructor  will  pass  judgment  wS 
Lpnli0^  ^^rt^i  the  members  of  the  class  training  in  criticism™ 
independence  m  analysis.     5  hours ™  „r  a'  j 

5.  Course  4  continued.    3  hours P  or  So  TT 

6'  VOthrn^h  fhCoti0n  iU  PU.-HC  SpeakinS:  breathing  and  vocal  gymnastics'/ voice  culture 
through  the  imagination;  voice  training  for  purity,  control,  quality  and  strength 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  use  of  the  voice  in  public  rendering  Get 
ture  as  here  studied,  is  taken  out  of  the  realm  of  artificiality  and  formam'y.  By 
the  students  spontaneous  responses,  gesture  is  proved  to  be  the  natural  result  of 
mental  and  emotional  activity.    2  hours. . . .  <=„  „  '  t  t 

7.  Course  6  continued.    2  hours....  S  t  tt 

8.  History  of  Oratory:  Sears'  "History  of  Oratory'."'  The'  most  prominent' teacheTs  and 

exemplars  of  Oratory,  from  Pericles  to  George  William  Curtis  Ssive  are  care 
fully  studied  to  learn  the  characteristics  of  each.  Study  of  the  oratons  of  great 
nour°srS:.W      ..S°me  tlme  giVeQ  t0  aCtUal  Speaking  by  ™embers  of  the  c°asf      2 

9.  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression  and  'Literary'lnterpre'tation':  Chamberlain  and  Clark's 

ZTn^leS  °f7°Cal  ExPression  and  Literary  Interpretation."  The  purpose .of 
this  course  is  to  present  the  fundamental  principles  of  literature  as  ari^o  that 
oral  expression  may  be  based  on  a  deep  and  full  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  Ht- 
nrSni  ™e  method  pursued  is  to  study  a  selection  that  illustrates  some  iterary 
principle,  to  discuss  that  principle,  and  to  analyze  the  selection  carefully  that  rt 
may  serve  as  a  standard  of  criticism.    Courses  4  and  5  are  prerequisite!    2  hours 

10.  Course  9  continued.     2  hours. <?   * 

11.  How  to  Teach  Reading:   Clark's  "How  to  Teach'  Reading'  in'  the'  Public  Schools" 

This  course  has  a  double  purpose,  first,  to  assist  the  teacher  to  teach  readme- 

1  o     -p  STnd'  ™  htlp.the  teacher  t0  improve  his  °™  wading.    2  hours  J  or  S  II 

12.  Reading:  Macbeth.    2  hours t        qt 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  English'23 °r 

13.  Story-telling:  function  of  the  story  in  education.    A  study  of  folklore   with  a  view 

to  the  adaptation  and  the  telling  of  stories  for  children.  The  grea TepicTand  otheT 
tlTJl nje  T f  ,r  ^elementary  schools.  Suggestive  lis^of  stories  Practice 
m  adapting  and  telling  stories.    2  hours. . .  a  t  t 

14.  Course  13  continued.    2  hours «  t  tt 

15'     PTl?^f\0t  •Deba^\  thiS  iS  essentially  a  Practice  course.'  Many'  of  'the 'technicali- 
ties of  Logic  and  Argumentation  are  not  considered.     It  is  the  aim    however    to 

pTontableStU3dhourseilOUSl1  °f  ^  t0  ^  their  practice  ^^InWtoSilg 
a  caSSte*  So^V^^^^^^^^^  *  *  -^efto 

L  gBK!^  33 

Psychology-9  hours,  including  Courses  1  and  5.    Philosophy-Course  1 
I     On"pll\ncSrreUciSn  thr°Ugh  tW°  7m  ***  &t  leaSt  ™  ^ss'on  p^/week. 
mit3U^ntS  h°ldi?g  a  certificate  from  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking  may  be  ad 

Snlf^M^  C°UrSe  leading  t0  the  deSree  of  Bachelor  of  Oratory  7 

Sr,pa>w   t«F  ^        e-!re  ^USt  include  work  in  the  departments  of  English  and  Public 
Speaking,  together  with  private  instruction  in  Public  Speaking  during  two  semesters 

Romance  Languages 

FRENCH 

i  |=; :  =sa  3  SSI  ssss  T^tr. ?£ 

oO   I 
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Languages  are  the  keys  of  science— Bruyere 

4  Composition:  oral  and  written.    This  course  and  Course  6  are  a  review  of  the  main 

points  of  Grammar  and  Syntax.    2  hours • "••••;•  'S° 

5  Course  3  continued.     History  of  Prance.     Collateral  reading  and  reports.     Students 

taking  this  course  must  also  take  Course  6.    4  hours So  II 

6.     Course  4  continued.    1  hour •_ •  •  • \        : 

7  The  Classical  Drama:  a  number  of  tragedies  and  comedies  are  carefully  read  and 

analyzed  in  class;  others  are  read  out  of  class  and  reported  on.    3  hours J  I 

8  Advanced  Prose  Composition:  this  course  must  be  taken  with  Course  7.    2  hours. J  I 
9.    Literature  of  the  19th  Century:  collateral  reading.    Conversation.    4  hours J  II 

10.  Course  8  continued.    1  hour J  ll 

11.  History  of  French  Literature.     3  hours • »  -J 

12.  Modern  Drama.    3  hours J  " 

13.  French  Lyrics.    2  hours ft  l* 

14.  Literature  of  the  17th  Century.    3  hours ■  •»  J 

15.  Literature  of  the  18th  Century.    3  hours J  ^ 

16.  The  Romantic  School.    3  hours ■ &  * 

17.  The  Naturalist  School.    3  hours _........ bl 

18.  The  Novel:  reading  and  reports  from  the  greatest  novelists.    3  hours . _J  i 

19.  The  Masters  of  Critical  Literature.    2  hours J  H 

20.  Conversation.    1  hour J 

SPANISH 

1  Grammar  and  Composition:  reading  of  an  easy  text.    5  hours 'Fj 

2  Course  1  continued.    Reading  of  more  advanced  texts.    5  hours  ■•■■■•■ *  n 

3'.     Spanish  Literature:  reading  of  texts  by  modern  Spanish  authors.    3  hours .bo  I 

4      Spanish  Drama:  conversation.    3  hours b°  ^ 

5.  The  Spanish  Novel:  collateral  reading  and  reports • »°  * 

6.  Spanish  Poetry b0  - 

Zoology 

Courses  1  and  2  are  devoted  to  Biology  in  general.     These  courses  are  open  to  all 

students.     The  work  consists  of  lectures,  laboratory  work  and  quizzes.     Some  good  text 

is  required  also.  ™       on 

1.     Biology:  see  Courses  1  and  2  under  head  of  Botany •*  or  bo  1 

2  Biology:  continuation  of  Course  1 :  ■  ■  •  ■  ■ : ' "  V  V     °r,  °   „ 

3  General  Zoology:  this  course  embraces  general  zoological  topics,  being  intended  as  a 

foundation  for  the  more  specific  work  to  follow.    5  hours. ............ .  .So  or  J  1 

4  General  Zoology,  concluded:  this  is  an  extension  of  Course  1.     Special  attention  is 

given  to  the  development  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  to  variation, 

and  to  kindred  subjects.    5  hours •  •  • •••;•■■"■  \-°  "f  J, 

5.     Zoology:  comparative  anatomy  of  adult  forms;  life  history  and  classification  of  var 

6  Histology?  study  of  °theS  elementary  tissues,"  together  with  the  best  methods  of  stain- 

ing injecting,  imbedding,  sectioning  and  mounting.    3  hours . .So  or  J  u 

7  Elementary  Embryology:   lectures  and  laboratory  practice  dealing  with  the  history 

of  the  germ  cell  and  the  development  of  the  embryo.    3  hours -J J 

8.  Mammalian  Anatomy:  this  course  is  designed  to  make  clear  the  general  mammalian 
anatomy.  Some  very  typical  animal— as  the  cat— is  taken  as  the  type.  The  course 
is  one  of  great  value  to  students  looking  toward  medicine  as  a  profession     5 

,  Ji.1 

q  Zoogeography' and  Ecology:'  this 'course 'deals  specially  with  the  distribution  of  ani- 
mals  Ind  their  relations  to  their  surroundings.    It  is  open  to  all  students  havin! 

10  R5efandkDevefopmrat  oTcfneral  Biology:  historical  lectures  in  which  the  rise  and 

development  of  General  Biology,  Zoology  and  Botany  are  traced  from  the  earliest 
works  to  the  present.  Especial  attention  is  paid  to  the  fundamental  principles 
and  their  application  to  the  present  systems.  Outside  readings  and  quizzes  are  a 
part  of  the  work  also.    Students  desiring  Courses  6  and  7  must  make  arrangements 

11  NahS  StiiS?  every  person  interested  in  teaching  should  not  neglect  this  phase  of 

the  college  work  in  science.  It  aims  not  only  to  give  the  student  a  wider  knowl- 
edge  of  natreTn  general,  but  also  to  teach  him  how  best  to  present  the  mforma- 
Sonto  the  child.  Some  good  text  is  studied,  supplemented  by  the  use  of  mate- 
rials in  the  laboratory.    3  hours.  . '  .  „.      4.   .,     +  „«*»,  +>,0 

12  Physiology  and  Hygiene:  this  course  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 

results  of  modern  physiological  research  and  its  relation  to  the  working  erf  tte 
human  body.  Some  good  text  will  be  used  with  lectures,  quizzes  and  demonstra- 
tions from  appropriate  materials.    3  or  4  hours. 

13.  Entomology  of  Colorado.     5  hours 

14.  Economic  Zoology 
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Persons  who  are  to  transform  the  world  must  be  themselves  transformed.— David  Swino 

EDUCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  TEACHERS 

All  the  regular  pedagogical  subjects  for  the  State  Diploma,  including 
Practice  Teaching,  are  given  in  the  most  thorough  manner  by  the  University 
of  Denver,  both  in  the  regular  semesters  and  in  the  Summer  School.  The 
requirements  of  the  state  law,  stated  in  the  most  compact  form,  are  as  follows : 

Graduates  of  colleges  within  our  own  state  are  given  state  diplomas, 
under  our  laws,  without  examination,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  when 
said  colleges  maintain  a  standard  four-year  course  of  collegiate  work  and 
require  four  standard  years  of  high  school  work  for  admission;  Provided 
said  graduates  are  of  good  moral  character  and  have  had  24  months  of  suc- 
cessful teaching  experience  and  have  had  20  semester  hours  of  college  training 
in  certain  specified  pedagogical  subjects. 

Temporary  certificates  to  teach  for  five  years  are  issued  to  graduates  who 
have  had  no  teaching  experience  when  all  the  other  conditions,  as  enumerated, 
are  fully  met. 

The  Hon.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, certifies  to  the  accuracy  of  the  above  statement  of  the  law  in  language 
as  follows: 

"I  consider  the  above  statement  a  concise  and  accurate  interpre- 
tation of  the  legal  requirements  for  a  State  Diploma,  and  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  heartily  endorse  its  presentation  of  the  law." 
This  means  that  graduates  of  the  University  of  Denver  are  granted  State 
Diplomas  without  examination.    The  courses  for  which  credit  will  be  given 
must  be  selected  from  the  following  groups  of  subjects,  and  distributed  among 
at  least  three  of  these  groups : 

1.  General  and  Educational  Psychology. 

2.  History  of  Education. 

3.  Science  and  Principles  of  Education. 

4.  Practice  Teaching  and  Special  Methods.    This  is  required. 

5.  Organization  and  Management  of  Schools. 

6.  Philosophy,  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

The  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  on  the  subject  of  Prac- 
tice Teaching  are  as  follows:    "All  applicants  must  present  evidence  showing 
that  satisfactory  work  under  this  head  has  been  done  consisting  of  not  less 
than  sixty  recitation  periods  of  not  less  than  thirty  minutes  each,  on  not  less 
than  fifty  different  days,  or  not  less  than  ninety  recitation  periods  of  not  less 
than  thirty  minutes  each,  on  not  less  than  twenty-five  different  days;  that  they 
were  under  competent  supervision  at  all  times  and  that  instruction  in  Special 
Methods  for  classroom  control  and  individual  discipline  were  provided  for  in 
;  not  less  than  fifteen  separate  conferences  and  classroom  exercises  in  not  less 
than  six  separate  weeks— not  less  than  four  hours;  provided,  that  practice 
teaching  shall  not  be  accepted  when  taken  by  students  of  lower  than  college 
senior  rank.    Teaching  experience  will,  in  no  case,  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
i  practice  teaching  requirement,     Unless  credit  for  practice  teaching,  as  indi- 
cated above,  is  presented,  an  examination  in  this  subject  must  be  taken." 
J         The  students  of  the  University  of  Denver  meet  the  conditions  of  the  state 
;  law  in  Practice  Teaching  by  service  in  the  public  schools  of  Denver.     This 
|  gives  them  an  unsurpassed  opportunitv  to  test  their  powers  in  the  best  public 
i  schools  in  the  West. 
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Mathematics  is  the  mind's  recreation. — Averoni 

CONCERNING  ENGINEERING 

The  first  essential  of  becoming  an  engineer  is  thorough  training  in  Mathe- 
matics, Physics,  Chemistry,  Mechanics,  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  These  sub- 
jects are  fundamental  to  successful  work,  and  must  be  thoroughly  mastered. 
Recognizing  this  fact,  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  four-year  courses 
leading  to  the  various  engineering  degrees  are  designed  to  give  thorough  prep- 
aration in  these  subjects.  For  the  Freshman  year,  the  studies  are  usually  the 
same  for  all  of  the  different  branches  of  engineering,  and  a  student  need  not 
decide  which  branch  he  will  follow  until  the  end  of  this  year.  Specialization 
commences  in  the  Sophomore  year,  but  even  in  this  year  the  greater  part  of 
the  studies  are  the  same. 

The  University  of  Denver  offers  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  of 
all  engineering  courses.  Students  who  have  completed  this  work  with  us  have 
received  full  credit  in  engineering  schools  and  have  made  fine  records  there. 

Chemical  Engineering 

The  different  courses  in  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics  and  Drawing, 
which  are  usually  required  for  a  degree  in  Chemical  Engineering,  are  all 
taught  in  the  University  of  Denver.  Of  the  four  years  of  work  required  for 
this  degree,  more  than  three  are  now  offered,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  balance 
will  soon  be  added.  Students  wishing  to  study  this  branch  of  engineering 
should  plan,  if  possible,  to  enter  college  with  credit  for  elementary  chemistry 
and  should  continue  the  subject  throughout  the  four  years.  The  courses  in 
Chemistry  are  described  elsewhere  in  this  Year  Book.  In  the  selection  of 
courses  to  be  studied,  the  Professor  will  gladly  advise. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering 

In  taking  up  the  courses  in  pure  and  applied  Mathematics  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  work  in  engineering,  the  following  suggestions  should  be 
heeded :  Solid  Geometry  and  a  half  year  of  Trigonometry  are  prerequisite  to 
Surveying.  "  . 

A  student  who  intends  to  pursue  any  branch  of  engineering  must  realize 
that  a  solid  foundation  in  mathematics  is  essential.  Mechanical  Drawing, 
College  Algebra,  Trigonometry  (Plane,  Advanced  and  Spherical),  Analytic 
Geometry  and  Calculus  should  all  be  studied,  and  the  special  courses  offered 
in  the  Slide  Rule  and  Curve  Tracing  are  helpful,  as  well  as  those  in  Differ- 
tial  Equations.  The  elementary  courses  in  the  mechanics  of  solids  and  fluids 
should  be  pursued,  and  involve  no  mathematical  knowledge  beyond  Plane 
Trigonometry;  the  higher  courses  in  Mechanics  cannot  be  mastered  till  the 
student  has  had  Integral  Calculus. 

Electrical  Engineering 

For  students  who  wish  to  secure  a  collegiate  training  before  entering  an 
engineering  school  or  those  preferring  to  do  part  of  their  engineering  work  in 
the  University  of  Denver,  there  are  courses  in  Physics,  Mechanical  Drawing 
and  Descriptive  Geometry,  making  it  possible  to  complete  at  least  three  years 
work  of  an  electrical  engineering  course. 

Courses  1  and  2  in  Physics  and  24  and  25  in  Mathematics,  which  embrace 
Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry,  should  be  taken  by  all  engi- 
neering students.  Students  desiring  to  pursue  as  much  work  in  electrical 
engineering  as  possible  should  also  take  Courses  5,  6,  7  and  23  in  Physics, 
and  as  many  of  the  courses  listed  under  electrical  engineering  as  possible. 

If  a  student  expects  to  finish  his  engineering  work  in  another  school,  he 
should  select  such  courses  as  will  best  fit  in  with  the  schedule  of  the  school  he 
wishes  eventually  to  enter. 
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When  I  look  into  the  blue  sky,  it  seems  so  deep,  so  peaceful,  so  full  of  a  mysterious  ten- 
derness that  I  could  he  for  centuries,  and  wait  for  the  dawning  of  the  face  of  God 
out  of  the  awful  loving-kindness. — George  Macdonald 

The  Chamberlin  Astronomical  Observatory 
The  Observatory  is  the  gift  of  the  late  H.  B.  Chamberlin.  It  is  situated 
on  a  plat  of  fourteen  acres,  four  blocks  from  the  college  campus,  at  University 
Park  There  are  two  stone  buildings;  the  smaller  of  these,  called  The  Stu- 
dents' Observatory,  shelters  a  six-inch  equatorial  refractor  made  by  Grubb 
of  Dublin,  and  a  two-inch  transit  instrument.  The  equatorial  is  elaborate 
m  construction,  and  is  provided  with  driving  clock,  graduated  circles,  electric 
illumination,  two  filar  position  micrometers,  and  full  batteries  of  positive  and 
negative  eyepieces. 

The  main  building  is  65  feet  long,  and  50  feet  deep,  and  is  constructed  of 
red  sandstone.  It  is  crowned  by  an  iron  dome,  the  apex  of  which  is  more  than 
50  feet  from  the  ground.  The  principal  rooms  in  the  building  are  the  dome 
room,  transit  room,  library,  computing  room,  directors'  office,  clock  room, 
janitor's  quarters,  sleeping  room,  photographic  room  and  store  room.  The 
building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  twenty-inch  equatorial  refractor,  which  is  the  principal  instrument, 
has  abundantly  proved  its  efficiency.  The  object-glass  is  from  the  hands  of 
Alvan  G.  Clark,  and  the  crown  lens  is  reversible  for  photography.  G.  N. 
Saegmuller  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  the  maker  of  the  mounting,  which 
embodies  some  novel  features,  and  is  of  the  highest  order  of  mechanical  excel- 
lence. The  telescope  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  country,  and  is 
regularly  employed  in  original  research.  Some  of  the  results  are  published 
every  few  months  in  American  and  foreign  astronomical  periodicals. 

The  subsidiary  instruments  are  a  four-inch  steel  meridian  circle,  a  standard 
mean-time  clock,  a  standard  sidereal  clock,  chronometers,  three  chronographs, 
a  sextant,  two  solar  transits,  etc.  The  cost  of  the  Observatory  and  its  equip- 
ment was  over  $50,000. 

The  Observatory  makes  graduate  instruction  in  practical  astronomv  pos- 
sible under  favorable  circumstances. 

The  library  of  the  Observatory  is  being  continually  increased  by  purchase 
and  by  donations  of  the  publications  of  important  observatories  throughout 
the  world.  It  already  possesses  a  fine  collection  of  the  best  star  catalogues, 
the  publications  of  the  following  prominent  observatories  are  regularly 
received:  The  Yerkes,  the  Lick,  the  Greenwich,  the  U.  S.  Naval,  the  Harvard, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Publications  also  come  from  most  of  the  observ- 
atories in  Europe  and  America.  The  following  periodicals  are  taken: 
Astronomische  Nachrichten,  Astrophysical  Journal,  Publications  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  the  Pacific,  Astronomical  Journal,  Vierteljahrsschrift  der 
Astronomischen  Gesellschaft,  Popular  Astronomy,  Monthly  Notices  of  the 
-Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society 
Journal  of  the  British  Astronomical  Association. 
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The  only  hope  of  science  is  genuine  induction. — Bacon 
Laboratories  and  Museums 

The  Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  are  equipped  with  good  work- 
ing laboratories  (in  the  new  Science  Hall),  which  are  described  in  connection 
with  the  outlines  of  courses  of  study  in  those  departments.  The  department 
of  Biology  is  likewise  well  equipped  with  adequate  working  laboratories  which 
are  located  on  the  top  floor  of  University  Hall.  The  work  in  these  subjects 
is  largely  done  by  the  laboratory  method,  abstract  teaching  being  illustrated 
by  practical  experiment  and  demonstration.  Each  student  in  these  subjects 
is  required  to  do  a  prescribed  amount  of  laboratory  work. 

The  City  of  Denver  contains  the  finest  collections  illustrating  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  country  in  the  West.  The  University 
possesses  an  excellent  collection  of  materials  in  these  various  lines,  which  are 
in  constant  use  by  the  students.  The  collection  includes  about  2,500  species 
of  flowering  plants,  500  cryptogams,  500  species  of  shells,  corals  and  other 
invertebrates,  the  typical  species  of  marine  animals  from  the  Naples  Zoological 
Station  and  Wood's  Holl,  about  3,500  specimens  of  minerals,  and  a  large  col- 
lection of  American  and  foreign  rocks  and  fossils,  besides  a  good  representa- 
tion of  the  minerals  of  Colorado. 

The  State  Horticultural  Society  has  a  fine  collection  of  fruits,  grains, 
insects,  etc.  There  are  over  five  thousand  specimens  of  insects,  and  a  similar 
number  of  specimens  of  the  flora  of  the  State. 

In  the  State  Mining  Bureau  can  be  found  a  full  line  of  eruptive  rocks 
as  classified  by  the  Natural  Museum,  and  more  than  ten  thousand  mineral 
specimens,  labeled  and  classified  according  to  Dana's  Mineralogy.  There  is 
in  this  department,  an  excellent  library,  including  a  complete  set  of  the  reports 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

The  State  Historical  and  Natural  History  Society  of  Colorado  collects 
and  preserves  all  historical  memorabilia  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  life  of 
prehistoric  races,  or  of  the  aborigines,  or  which  relate  to  the  occupation  of 
the  State  by  the  whites.  The  collection  of  relics  from  the  cliff  dwellings  in 
the  Mancos  and  adjacent  canons  is  the  most  complete  in  existence,  comprising 
about  4,000  articles. 

The  Society  maintains  a  museum  of  natural  history,  which  contains  over 
2,500  birds,  more  than  20,000  botanical  specimens,  over  8,000  insects,  about 
7,500  marine  and  fresh-water  invertebrates,  and  several  hundred  specimens  of 
fish,  reptiles  and  batrachians. 

Most  of  the  large  mammals  of  the  State  are  represented,  either  entire 
or  by  mounted  heads;  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  both  by  mounted  speci- 
mens and  skins. 

Over  2,000  shells  are  available  for  a  study  of  conchology.  There  are  sev- 
eral hundred  fossils.  The  library  contains  30,000  books,  pamphlets  and  other 
documents. 

The  Carter  Museum  at  City  Park  contains  a  large  number  of  instructive 
exhibits. 
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Beyond  all  wealth,  honor  or  even  health,  is  the  attachment  we  form  to  noble  souls.— Thos. 

a.  V7t  0  id 

Literary  and  Scholastic  Organizations 

Many  literary  and  scholastic  clubs  are  maintained  so  that  every  student 
can  find  abundant  intellectual  stimulus  in  the  midst  of  wholesome  social 
privileges.     Among  these  clubs  are  the  following: 

. ,  ,The  Debating  Club  for  men,  The  Debating  Club  for  women,  The  Phi 
Alpha  Literary  Society,  The  Evans  Literary  Club,  The  Oratorical  Associa- 
tion The  Drama  Club,  The  Scroll  and  Torch  Society,  The  Chemistry  Club 
Die  Lustigen  Deutschen,  Les  Corneilles,  The  Biological  Society,  The  Scarab 
and  the  Kedros  societies,  The  Students'  Association  and  The  Honor  Council. 

Musical  Organizations 

For  many  years  the  college  glee  club  has  taken  annual  trips  throughout 
the  State,  besides  giving  many  concerts  in  Denver.  During  the  past  nine 
years  the  college  orchestra  has  accompanied  the  college  glee  club  on  these 
trips. 

r  i,  Hh?  Girls'  Glee  Club  has  now  come  to  be  ^cognized  as  one  of  the  estab- 
lished features  of  the  college  life.  The  young  women  who  are  in  this  organi- 
zation are  much  m  demand  to  sing  for  schools  and  churches  and  commercial 
organizations. 

The  University  Band  was  organized  with  the  opening  of  college  i!n 
September  of  1914.  This  organization  has  made  a  concert  tour  and  has 
greatly  enlivened  various  athletic  contests  with  our  sister  institutions  The 
Band  will  furnish  the  music  for  the  great  functions  of  Commencement  Week. 

Honor  Societies 

The  Sigma  Phi  Alpha  is  the  general  honor  society  to  which  those  Seniors 
are  eligible  who  have  a  scholarship  rank  of  90  per  cent.    The  election  to  mem- 
bership is  made  by  the  Professors  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.     Character, 
school  loyalty,  and  interest  in  approved  forms  of  collegiate  activity  are  con- 
;  sidered  in  making  selections  for  membership  in  Sigma  Phi  Alpha. 

There  are  four  additional  honor  societies  which  are  departmental  in 
character:  Tau  Kappa  Alpha,  honorary  oratorical  fraternity;  Sigma  Delta 
Lin,  honorary  journalistic  fraternity;  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon,  honorary  chemical 
frat°ernit11P  fraternity;  and  Pi  Beta  Omega,  honorary  biological  scholarship 

Student  Publications 

The  students  publish  a  weekly  paper,  "The  Clarion,"  which  is  maintained 
,  at  a  level  of  high  merit.    The  editors  and  publishers  are  chosen  by  the  students, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

r,1^  Kyne,wisbok"  is  the  annual  which  is  published  every  year  in  the 
month  of  May  by  the  Junior  Class.  All  the  departments  of  the  University, 
ail  classes,  all  organizations  of  every  character  and  all  college  functions  are 
portrayed  in  thiS>  publication.  Everything  about  the  University  is  looked  at 
from  the  view-point  of  the  students. 
,  .  .At  the  opening  of  each  academic  year  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation publishes  a  handbook  of  information  about  the  work  and  life  of  the 
university. 

Physical  Education 

j  It  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  that  young  men  and  young  women  should 
•  nave  scientific  training  m  physical  education.  With  such  training  almost  all 
voung  people  may  come  into  mature  life  with  good  health  and  with  shapely 
ooaies.  lwo  instructors  m  physical  education  are  in  service,  one  for  younff 
leVf  %ne  J>F  y?ung  w°men.  Every  day  throughout  the  school  year  thi! 
work  is  offered  in  the  Gymnasium.     No  fees  are  charged  for  this  work. 
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Carve  your  name  on  hearts,  and  not  on  marble. — Spurgeon 

Co-ordination  of  Schools 

The  different  schools  of  the  University  are  organically  related.  A  student 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  take  a  year's  work  in  the  School  of  Law 
in  lieu  of  a  year  of  the  elective  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  It  is 
thus  possible  for  one  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  as  well  as 
that  of  A.B.,  to  save  a  year.  When  a  student  has  already  earned  the  degree 
of  LL.B.,  in  any  school  of  high  standing,  he  may  obtain  the  degree  of  A.B>. 
from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  by  completing  three-fourths  of  the  college 
course,  which  must  include  all  of  the  non-elective  studies;  a  major  and  two 
minors  must  constitute  a  part  of  the  work. 

A  similar  allowance  of  30  semester  hours  will  be  made  for  an  equivalent 
amount  of  work  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  or  in  the 
Iliff  School  of  Theology. 

Prizes 

The  Chancellor's  Prize  in  Oratory. — The  Chancellor  offers  twenty  dollars 
in  gold  as  a  prize  for  the  best  oration  delivered  in  a  contest  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes.  In  this  contest  a  choice  of  books 
is  presented  to  each  student  who  wins  a  place  in  the  final  contest. 

The  Cranston  Prize  in  Oratory. — Hon.  E.  M.  Cranston  offers  twenty 
dollars  in  gold  as  a  prize  for  the  best  oration  delivered  in  a  contest  between 
representatives  of  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes. 

The  Wright  Prize  in  Oratory.— Dr.  G.  M.  Wright  offers  twenty  dollars 
in  gold  as  a  first  prize  in  the  inter-class  oratorical  contest.  A  second  prize 
of  ten  dollars  is  also  given  in  this  contest  by  another  friend. 

The  Melzer  Prize  in  Chemistry. — A  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  in  gold, 
known  as  the  Charles  Melzer  Prize  in  Chemistry,  is  given  by  Adolph  Melzer 
in  honor  of  his  brother,  the  late  Charles  Melzer,  in  connection  with  the 
department  of  Chemistry.  The  conditions  of  the  prize  include  work  in  original 
research. 

Aid  to  Students 

Many  students  who  go  to  college  in  the  West  must  earn  their  own  living 
in  whole  or  in  part.  To  all  such  students,  Denver  offers  more  facilities  than 
any  other  city  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  country. 

Students  who  need  to  earn  their  living,  in  whole  or  in  part,  while  in  col- 
lege, can  do  so  provided  they  have  health  and  pluck  and  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice.  A  student  who  can  earn  his  living  while  in  college  can  earn  his 
living  and  save  money  before  he  comes  to  college.  A  student  ought  not  to 
arrive  at  college  without  some  money,  say  one  hundred  dollars  or  more. 

Both  young  men  and  young  women  can  find  ways  to  help  themselves, 
but  they  ought  not  to  expect  to  find  work  in  the  first  week  or  month  at 
college.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  students  who  cannot  earn  money  and 
save  money  before  coming  to  college  cannot  expect  to  earn  money  and  also 
carry  the  studies  of  the  college  course. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  gives  much  attention  to  securing 
employment  for  students.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  work 
which  can  be  secured  for  purposeful  young  men  in  Denver. 

For  young  women  there  is  only  one  certain  way  to  make  a  living.  A 
young  woman  who  knows  how  to  help  with  housework,  as  a  daughter  should 
help  her  mother,  can  always  find  employment.  Even  then  a  young  woman 
ought  not  to  come  to  college  unless  she  has  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  for 
her  uses  during  the  college  year. 

The  University  of  Denver  has  a  warm  welcome  for  students  of  moral 
integrity  and  earnest  purpose.  Students  of  questionable  integrity  and  indif- 
ferent purpose  are  not  desired. 
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There  is  no  kind  of  an  achievement  equal  to  perfect  health.— Garlyle 

Christian  Associations  and  Student  Volunteers 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  The  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  maintain  the  customary  work  of  these  organizations  in 
colleges  namely  religious  meetings,  Bible-study  classes,  mission-study  classes, 
and  employment  bureaus.  Social  functions  are  regularly  held  so  that  students 
nave  abundant  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other.  The  May 
Day  celebration  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  one  of  the 
notable  events  of  the  college  year.  The  Big  Sister  organization  has  definitely 
enriched  the  social  life  of  the  women  of  the  college. 

The  college  Student  Volunteers  conduct  meetings  regularly  among  the 
young  people's  societies  in  the  various  churches  of  Denver.  We  have"  now 
many  representatives  of  this  organization  in  mission  fields,  and  we  have 
increasing  numbers  of  students  who  offer  themselves  for  service  as  missionaries 
m  foreign  fields. 

Athletics  and  the  Students'  Association  Fee 

Totally  distinct  from  the  scientific  training  in  physical  education,  above 
described,  is  the  work  in  games  in  the  open,  all  which  is  given  under  the 
general  title  of  athletics.  An  athletic  coach  is  in  service  so  that  students  can 
hnd  opportunity  to  participate  in  games  of  all  sorts:  football,  baseball,  basket- 
ball, track  athletics,  tennis  and  whatsoever  else  may  be  desired.  No  fees  are 
charged  for  participation  in  games,  but  a  compulsory  fee  of  five  dollars  is 
charged  by  the  Students'  Association  for  admission  to  all  games  on  the  home 
grounds  and  for  admission  to  many  other  university  entertainments,  and  for 
an  annual  subscription  to  the  "Clarion."  This  fee  is  collected  by  the  Regis- 
trar and  is  used  entirely  by  the  students  themselves  as  here  shown,  no  part  of 
it  being  allotted  to  the  University. 

M     !The ,UT^iversit.y  Field  consists  of  a  plot  of  ground  covering  nearly  two 

lit!  at  ^TTty.f a*  U  is  e(luiPPed  witb  the  best  constructed  aid 
safest  grandstand  in  the  West,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  5,000.  The  soil  of 
this  field  is  admirably  adapted  for  athletic  sports,  being  neither  the  hard 
adobe  found  on  some  fields,  nor  the  sand  found  on  others  The  quarter-mile 
LT^^  J^ty-^t  f?et  ^  width,  and  the  semi-circular  curve  at 

S  fe  iSHf ZS^S£t on  the  running  line-  Inside  of  this  track 

Board  and  Rooms 

,  ^n^T"8116!  T mS  T  ren,ted  at  University  Park  at  about  an  average  of 
,  a  dollar  a  week  for  each  stiident-when  two  students  occupy  the  same  room. 

Some  rooms  are  rented  at  a  lower  price,  and  some  at  a  higher.  Day  board  can 
.  be  secured  at  $20.00  per  month.  y 

th.\7™ng+men  Wh°Jd°  n0t  reside  at  home'  or  are  not  assigned  to  homes  by 
their  parents  or  guardians,  are  required  to  reside  in  Wyclifte  Hall  or  in  other 

SJES  ^ouses-  -,Houses  which  ,are  approved  as  homes  for  men  a~  nS 

JS  ? i  provide  any  rooms  for  women.  All  young  men  who  do  not 
■  reside  at  home  (or  m  homes  assigned  by  their  parents  or  guardians)  are  under 
;  the  supervision  of  certain  designated  members  of  the  Fatuity. 

hv  t70Ung  W0,men  who  d?  not  reside  at  home,  or  are  not  assigned  to  homes 
by  their  parents  or  guardians,  are  required  to  reside  in  Templin  Hall,  or  in 
S  n53i£S d, houses-  Houses  which  are  approved  as  homes  for  women  are 
not  ~!?r^i       P^e  any  rooms  for  men.     All  young  women  who  do 

Zdltit  me  -(°r  "5  i°me^  aSSlgned  ^  their  Parents  or  guardians)  are 

under  the  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 

L    T^ir^S  °4  any  character  will  be  answered  in  the  first  mail  when  ad- 
!  dressed  to  the  Chancellor,  University  Park,  Colorado. 
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On  the  diffusion  of  education  among  the  people  rests  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of 
our  free  institutions.— Daniel  Weoster 

TUITION   AND  FEES 

The  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  is  payable  by  each  new  student  on 
entrance  The  tuition  is  $40.00  per  semester  or  $80.00  for  the  college  year 
and  £  payable  as  follows/  $20.00  on  or  before  the  opening  day  of  the  first 
semeste?  in  September,  and  the  same  amount  again  ^November ;  $2 .00  o 
or  before  the  opening  day  of  the  second  semester  m  January,  and  the  same 
amount  again  in  March.  .,",-•,.,  i 

For  five  recitations  a  week  (or  less),  the  tuition  is  half  the  regular 
charge  For  more  than  five  recitations  a  week,  the  full  charge  is  made.  For 
achgeitra  hour  above  seventeen,  the  fee  is  three  dollars  per  semes *r  For 
late  registration  (that  is  after  the  opening  day  of  a  semester)  the  tee  is  one 
dollar  g  Laboratory  fees  are  charged  to  cover  the  cost  of  materials  used  and 
are  due  at  the  opening  of  the  semester.  No  portion  of  any  fees  will  be  re- 
funded except  in  case  of  sickness. 

Graduation  Fees 
'  For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  fee  for  diploma  and _  hood  is i  $10 .00. 
If  this  fee  be  paid  on  or  before  May  20th,  and  the  hood  be >  re  u rned  in  good 
condition  within  three  days  after  commencemen ;  a  refund L  of !  $3.00  will  be 
made;  otherwise  the  refund  upon  the  return  of  the  hood  in  good  order  will 
be  only  $2.00.  . 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  is 
$15.00,  with  the  same  refund  as  above.  • 

For  the  decree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood 
is  $30.00,  with  the  same  refund  as  above.^  When  a  student  is  excused from 
attendance  upon  the  exercises  of  Commencement  evening,  the  usual  refund 
on  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  will  not  be  made. 

HONOE  AND  SERVICE  SCHOLARSHIPS 
Two  honor  scholarships    (in  value  $40.00  each  or  $80.00  together)    are 
awardld  to  each  accredited  high  school  in  Colorado.    These  scholarships  will 
blassfgned  by  the  Principal  (in  consultation  with  the  associate  teachers)  to 
studenfs  who  deserve  such  recognition  on  account  of  character,  scholarship 
nterest in  approved  school  activities  and  general  worthiness     Iij .each  one  *. 
the  Denver  high  schools,  more  than  two  scholarships  are  awarded,     lhese 
Wh  school  honor  scholarships  are  available  only  for  the  Freshman  year  in 
thf  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  can  be  used  only  m  the   wo  regular  semester. 
Two  honor  scholarships  of  precisely  similar  value  ($40.00  each  or ^$8 &00 
together)  are  awarded  to  eacb  Methodist  Episcopal  <*^™^T^to£ 
shlll  pay  in  full  the  annual  University  apportionment  made  by  the  Colorado 
Conference.     These  church  honor  scholarships  are  available   either  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  or  in  the  Warren  Academy.     When  used  m  the 
Warren  Academy  their  value  is  $30.00  each  or  $60.00  together,  that  is   half 
the  charge  for  tuition  in  the  Academy.    These  church  scholarships  are  to  be 
lssigtdgto  wthy  young  people  by  the  choice  of  the  quarterly  conference 

°n  '"hi^ sThol^churih  scholarships  are  exclusively  for  new  stu- 
dent   Unde! fnc ^circumstances  can  they  be  made  available  for  students  who 

^  Se'rvke  Warships  may  be  awarded  to  worthy  students  in  the  Sopho- 
more Tunior  and  Sentor  classes  in  College  and  also  to  worthy  students  m 
Ze  Academy.  Holders  of  service .  scholarships  are  permitte d  to ™™J^ 
of  their  tuition  in  each  semester  in  service  designated  by  the  Chancellor. 
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Education  is  the  only  interest  worthy  the  deep,  controlling  anxiety  of  the  thoughtful  man 
— Wendell  Phillips 

Appointments  to  library  service  are  limited  to  those  students  who  have  taken 
one  semesters  work  with  us  in  Library  Science.  A  creditable  record  in  studies 
and  faithful  performance  of  work  assigned  are  conditions  of  appointment  to 
university  service.  An  assignment  may  be  cancelled  at  any  time  for  cause. 
No  honor  or  service  scholarship  can  provide  for  more  than  one-half  the 
charge  for  tuition  in  any  semester.  This  means  that  every  student  must  pay 
at  least  half  the  charge  for  tuition  in  cash  in  every  semester.  A  student  who 
pays  the  full  charge  for  tuition  actually  pays  only  half  the  cost  of  his  educa- 
tion A  student  who  is  granted  an  honor  scholarship  actually  pays  onlv 
one-fourth  the  cost  of  his  education.  Since  no  student  ever  pays  the  full  cost 
of  his  education  the  University  has  a  right  to  expect  from  everv  student  intel- 
ligent loyalty  to  its  ideals. 

THE  PIONEEE  SCHOOL  OF  HIGHEE  LEAENING  IN  THIS  STATE 

The  Colorado  Supreme  Court,  in  the  tax-suit  case  of  the  Colorado  Sem- 
inary by  a  unanimous  decision,  declared  this  institution  to  be  "the  pioneer 
school  of  higher  learning  in  this  state."  The  charter  of  the  Colorado  Seminary 
was  granted  by  the  territorial  legislature  at  Golden,  on  the  5th  of  March,  in 
18b4  In  the  fall  of  that  year,  the  work  of  instruction  was  commenced  under 
the  direction  of  the  Eev.  George  Eichardson.  That  was  ten  years  before  anv 
similar  work  was  begun  elsewhere  in  the  Eocky  Mountain  region.  In  1880 
the  Colorado  Seminary  developed  into  the  University  of  Denver.  The  Colo- 
rado Seminary  is  now,  and  always  will  be,  the  property-holding  corporation, 
for  the  reason  that  no  other  educational  charter  so  liberal  in  its  terms  has  ever 
been  given  in  Colorado.  The  degrees  are  given  by  the  corporation  known  as 
I  he  University  of  Denver.  The  institution  is  therefore  known  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  and  Colorado  Seminary.  With  the  First  Semester  of  1915 
the  University  enters  upon  its  fifty-second  academic  year.  The  first  university 
degrees  conferred  in  Colorado  were  given  by  this  institution  in  April  of  1882. 

EELIGIOUS  ATMOSPHEEE 

The  atmosphere  of  the  University  is  frankly  and  unequivocally  Christian. 
No  religious  test  is  imposed  on  any  student.  Perfect  freedom  is  guaranteed 
to  everyone.  But  religious  freedom  does  not  mean  indifference  to  religion. 
Students  of  every  variety  of  religious  faith  are  heartily  welcomed  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  institution.  It  is  desired  that  every  student  should  remain 
m  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  but  he  ought  to  grow  better  in  moral  quality  under 
the  wholesome  disciplines  which  the  University  provides  for  the  enrichment  of 
his  spiritual  life.  No  intellectual  culture  can  compensate  for  the  dwarfing  of 
the  religious  nature.  s 

Chapel  exercises  for  all  students  are  held  on  the  mornings  of  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  for  men  only  on  Tuesday  and  for  women  only  on 
lhursday.  Undergraduate  students  are  required  to  be  present.  The  Christian 
Associations  meet  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

GOVEENMENT 

The  aim  of  the  University  is  to  create  men  and  women  of  vision  who  crave 
the  privilege  of  serving  society.  For  such  students,  rules  for  conduct  are  not 
necessary.  Students  are  desired  to  come  to  the  level  of  life  where  nothing 
need  be  said  about  restraint.  Our  rules  for  conduct  are  therefore  few 
btudents  are  reminded  that  indifference  to  the  best  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
lite  means  incapacity  to  secure  the  best  in  scholarship. 
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Ton  cannot  dream  yourself  into  a  character;  you  must  hammer  and  forge  yourself  one. 
— Fronde 

REGISTER  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  STUDENTS 

1914-1915 


Ailinger,  Lola    Denver 

Akolt,   Ella  Cecelia Denver 

Alexander,   Mabel   Gertrude Denver 

Altvater,    Elsie   Emma •  •  ■  ••  •  -Denver 

Appleby,    Lewis   McCune.  .  .  .Marion,    Kans. 

Baker,  Earl  Glenn B«»    ^ 

Baron,  Rebekah  Jeannette Denver 

Beahm,  Leslie  Le  Roy *£ll%*l 

Beattie,  Murray  Bullard •  -Den iver 

Bingham,   James   Lyman ^f^r 

Bliss,    Cora   Mabel ^ZZ 

Broderick,    Florence   Rossiter -Denver 

Brown,   Clara  Lee  Basham F^"^ 

Bush    Cvrus  Everett Denver 

Clatworthy,  Linda  May Este*  ^ 

Coleman,  Edith  Neilson "®™ 

Cowell,  Ruth  Marie Denver 

Cunningham,    Ruth ■■■  "  De?ver 

Daley,    Samuel  Jesse U°V%^v 

Dean.  Shirlie  Charlme ..........  •  ."Denver 

Dever    Owen  Leroy University  Park 

Dimmitt,  Ralph  Frederick.  .Galesburg    111. 

Eddleblute,  Clarence  Earl L ittleton 

Emery,  Bess Denver 

Emery,  Cora  Viola Denver 

Fuming.   Joseph   Stilwell Denver 

Flynn,  Alice  Donna t         V  Jf5 

Foster,   Everett   Edward Lovekmd 

Fraser,  Charlotte  Fowler Denver 

Gee,  Adair  Susie Denver 

Ginsburg,  Pauline    Denver 

Ginsburg,  Sophie    t  nn  Jmont 

Gooding,  Alice  Meroena Ujf£?5  0M0 

—  -    Frank  West Parle  tt,  Ohio 


Harrah,  ^  -nor.voT- 

Hill.  Florence  Mildred Denver 

Hoop,  Frances "™wr 

Hopkins,   George   Otto -Denver 

Huling,   Fred  William Le  Boy,  Kans 

Hunter,   Annamae ■  •  ■  ~ e"  y  ?„ 

Ky?e.   David   Frederick.  ..  .Cleveland^  Ohio 

Darner,  Mary  Ruth Denver 

Lewis,  Anna  Newton ■  •  -D e. nver 

S  Mary  Edna  Hainline Oklahoma 


SENIORS 

Luther,   Mary   Emerson Denver 

McCarthy,  Nelle  Elizabeth Denver 

McClaskie,   Maud    •";■•■•  :?*%™l 

McCulloch,  Minett  Howard .  University  Park 

McDonough,  Gilbert  Lincoln Denver 

McMichael,   Louisa   Belle Paonia 

Meyers,  Lydia  May S™r 

Miller,   Ward   Ira Denver 

Morris,  Mary  Edith . .  . Den™r 

NefE    Ernest  Harold Williamsport,   Pa 

Peterson,  Flora  Emma Englewood 

Pulf  ord,  Rosepha  Comstock  Trippe.Durango 

Reeves,  Robert  Hood  Jr Denver 

Rettig,  Elsie  Louise wL„ 

Rice,  Clinton  Lewis '-k^JjL 

Richards,   Hazel  May £?*?& 

Riffenburg,  Harry  Buchholz HolyoKe 

Robinson,  Henry  Elmo.  .Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Rosen,  Edna  Helen •  -Denver 

Ryder,  Fleta  Gertrude Goodland,  Kans. 

Sadler,  Vivian S!"3 

Sears,  Thaddeus  Perce ^Zll 

Smith,  Frances %t*Zll 

Sobel,  Anna  Sarah ^t"Ztl 

Stanchfield,  Frances  Jean D enver 

Steele,   Dorothy  Matchett ^^tl 

Stewart,  Erwine  Hall ■ •™f°°; 

Storrie,  Robina  Crawford Denver 

Sweet,' Stuart  Louis Denver 

Taylor,    Edward  Ayres FueDio 

Teague,   Constance  Helen .  .Denver 

Trout,    George    Alexander Walsenburg 

Vaughn,  Louise  Motter £eT\J*Z. 

Walek,  Frank  Martin •» teri ing 

Walker,  Frederick  Americus Morrison 

Warnock,  William  Herbert.  .Fort  Morgan 

Watson,  Lillie Durango 

Welk,   Ellen   Louise ••  :  •  •  ■  -D ura,ngo 

Wells,  Luther  Warder.  .  .  .University  Park 

Wikoff,  Oscar  Leroy •  •  •  -Denver 

Wolf,   Julius   Aaron ™S^tl 

Working,  Holbrook Silver 

Young,  Adelaide  Helen Denver 


i^e-R^!neiH^"V.'.V.V.V.V.St^S 

BStt,  Laura  Elizabeth -Denver 

Bigelow,  Ruth   Denver 

Biggs,  Edith  Frances ."*     4J7JE 

iunock,  Maurice  Luke        -University  Park 

Burke,  William  WiUard jSburl 

Clayton,   Florence   Mane Jul"enve? 

DicPkeersodnMMaoeelMFaorree:  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  iSeSS 
Edwards    Ruth  Elizabeth.  .  .  .  .Fort  Collins 

Graham,  Helen  Brett University  Park 

Grimes,  Laurel  Vivien Deny. er 

Hammack,   Agnes  Mae Parson%*avneSr 

Herbert,   Kathryn Denver 

Hickey,  Dorothy   Denver 

Hill,  Mary  Beatrice. . Denver 

Hoover,    Donald   Holt Denver 

Hosmer,  Evelyn  Helen Denver 

Jordan,  John  Stuart Denver 

Karchmer,  Lena  Lora Denver 

Lamb,    Anna    Mildred Denver 

Lort,  Lydia  Terrell Denver 

Lort,  Martha  Wells Denver 

Maider,   Lillian  Margaret. .....  .•••Denver 

Martin,  Claudius  B. ,-1Seattle'D™er 

McDonough,  Roger  Maxwell Denver 

Mead,  Gladys  Celia.  .  .  .  .  .  ■  •  •  •  ■  •  •  •  ■  •"e5Jfv 

Miller    Elmer  Alexander .  .University  ParK 
Morgan    Ira  Le  Roy Pagosa  Springs 


JUNIORS 

Muntwyler,  Lisa UnlverSltyT«an 

Nakatani,   Shuzo ^.t?.„ 


Otto,  Ewald  Oscar •  ■  ■  •  •  •  •  •  •  "Denver 

Parrott,   Oscar  Blair C°loJ'1ado,0S?),ri^ 

Patterson,  James  McKnight  Elizabeth  Pa 
Pennell,  George  Evander.. University  Park 
Peterson,   Edna  Marie.  .Stromsburg.Nebr. 

Richardson,  James  Botkin -°?"™J 

Riffenburg,  Walter  Vernon H^°*r 

Rominger,  Ralph  Clinton.  .  .  .  .  ■  •  ■  "  "Denver 
Russell,  Herbert  Owen.  .  .  -University  Park 

Schmidt,  Selma  Marie • r~~™ 

Sherer,  Robert  Edwin    EvanStnnn"r 

Shotwell,  Howard  Ford ^enve 

Speers,    Amy   Catherine Denver 

Sterling,    Eloise • w^telns 

Stewart,   Clare   Augustus    ^fnver 

Stringham,  William  Stephen S^er 

Teague,  Dorothy  Tremayne S^ver 

Toby,  Ethel  Lillian Denver 

Tuck,     Frederick Brush 

Turner,    Rex   Ellsworth Denver 

Upton,   Helen   Eliott Denver 

Uyehara,    Kiyoshige £■£*»» 

Ward,  Ethelbert  Jr runntaon 

Webster,   Helen   May Denver 

White,   Marion   Louise Denver 

Whitford,  Ruth  Edna Denver 

Wright,  Helen  Hess Denver 

Youker,   Helen   Abbie Denver 
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This  shall  be  thy  reward  that  the  ideal  shall  be  real  to  thee— Olive  Schreiner 


SOPHOMORES 


Acsell,   Floriz  Robert Denver 

Ahl,   Gilbert   Frederick Elizabeth 

Akolt,  Grace  Marguerite Denver 

Allen,   Stowe   Oliver La  Junta 

Allsworth,   Emerson  Lincoln Fowler 

Allsworth,  Terrence  Wendell Fowler 

Andrews,  Ernest  Kerford Denver 

Atkinson,   George  William  Jr Eaton 

Babcock,  Frederick  Alexander Denver 

Baker,  Harold  Richardson Denver 

Barrett,  Willis  Chapel Sheridan,  Wyo 

Beggs,   Robert  Harold University  Park 

Bigelow,  Lucretia Denver 

Biglin,    Joseph    Albert '  Nicola 

Bingham    Glen  Arthur Loveland 

Black,   Mary  Downie Menasha,    Wis 

Booth,   Harry   Vincent Longmont 

Bunger,   Fred   Stuart Wheatridge 

Campbell,  Elvira  Alice University  Park 

Carpenter,  Annette  Howe. University  Park 

Castle,  Meyer Denver 

Castor,  Bernard  Tobias Denver 

Combs,   Colo   Curtis Fowler 

Conboy,   Ineze  Mary Denver 

Conklin,  Eva  Belle Delta 

Cooper,  George  William  Thomas.  .'.Denver 


Cornish,    Helen. 


.Denver 


Cutler,  Alice  Zilpha University  Park 

Dewey,  Edward  Bradley Denver 

Draper,  Charles  Alden Ansley,  Nebr 

Drumm,   Ruth    Denver 

Dunlavy   Eva  Irene Denver 

Eaton,    Joseph Eaton 

Elliott,    Ruth   Larene Denver 

Ewen,    Gladys    Gordon Denver 

Fikani,  Isaac  John Frontenac,  Kans 

Finn,  Lottie    Denver 

Forgy,  Wilda  Martha Denver 

Forsyth,    Margaret   Elizabeth 

„       '  •  ■  •  '  "  U University  Park 

Gee,  Helen  Eunice Denver 

George,  Lawrence  Earl Denver 

Glover,  Charles  Clinton Denver 

Gorsuch,   Artie  Lee Denver 

Green,   Joseph  Arthur Durango 

Grow,  Vera     Denv|r 

Gustavson,   Reuben   Gilbert Denver 

Handy,  George  Adair Denver 

Hausing,  Elizabeth  Albertina 

„     ;  • '  ; University  Park 

Heatwole,  Tracy  Cooper Denver 

Heisen,   Evelyn   Elise Denver 

Henry,  William  Charles  Jr  .University  Pk 

mnbe™ '  ,LUCla    Denver 

Hill,  Gladys  Beatrice Denver 

Hipp,  John  Jr Denver 

Hoddle,  Henry  Hutchison Denver 


Hoskin,  Elizabeth  Bertha Littleton 

Huling    Orvil  Hyram Le  Roy,  Kans. 

Kaltenbach,    Raymond   Austan.  .        Denver 

Keating,  Jerome  Hughes Pueblo 

Kelley,   Bertha  Alice "     AsDen 

Knauss,   Edwin   William Chicago,   111 

Lake,   Marion    Brown Denver 

^ee'  Earl  Clough Monte  Vi3ta 

Lort,    Hilda   Brown Denver 

Lough,   Mary Osborne,  Kans. 

Mahoney,  Lewis  Haynes Denver 

Mayo,  Paul  Thoburn "  PuPhln 

McAllister,   Jean  French ."  '  Denver 

McCallum,  Agnes  Catherine.  .  .  Denver 

Mm  eoVohnT  Keith '.Loveland 

Miller,  Alma  Laura Denver 

Miller,  Doris  Elizabeth.  ..  .University  Park 

Moles,  Lillian  Alice Edgewater 

Morris,  William  Frederick Loveland 

Penman,   Lea Denve 

Peoples,   Ralph  Van  Ian.'  .'  .'  '.  '.  .'  .'.'."  'Denver 

Preston,    E.    Orren Love?and 

Queary,  Charles  Herman.  .University  Park 

Sam.tey'    ?«-arold    DouSlas Littleton 

Rathbun,  Marjorie Denver 

t?q;^i     t\/t!_; Denver 


Reid,   Miriam 


Denver 


Rosenbloom,  Julius  Lee  ....  Denver 

Ryan,    Frances    ""Denver 

Ryan,   Harry   Philip   Jr "Denver 

Schaefer,  Rowena   Pauline Denver 

Sharp,  Annie   Mary Alcova,  Wyo 

Shauer    Arthur University  Park 

bmith,   Gertrude  Augusta. University  Park 

Smith,    Homer   William Denver 

Smith,    Marion    B Denver 

Stein,  Ruth  Helen Denver 

Stueland,  Stella  Bertha 'Denver 

Svenson,  Elmer  Byron Denver 

Taggart,  James  Roland Denver 

Tannenbaum,    David Denver 

^TP'  TAlbert  Br"ce Canon  City 

Tibbals,  Jewell  Gladys.  .  ..  University  Park 

Titmarsh,  Ruth  Virginia Edgewater 

Toda    Harold  Shotarow Osaka,  Japan 

Tompkin,  George  Whitney Denver 

Walde,    Raymond   Leonard Denver 

Walker,    Vida   Almarian Buena   Vista 

Weinberg,   Edward  Laird Loveland 

Weinfeld,    Samuel Denver 

Welch,   Claire   Vernon Grand   Junction 

Williams,  Maude  Gertrude Denver 

Williamson,  Marguerite  Laura..        Denver 

Wilson    Martha Denver 

Winn,  Lillian  Lucile Denver 

Wood,   Joyce    Lippincott.  .University  Park 

Working,  Earl  Booth Denver 

Young,  Ethel   Denver 


FRESHMEN 


Akins,  Helen  Elizabeth Denver 

Andersen,  Arthur "    Eaton 

Anderson,  Cyrus  Waif  red Denver 

Anderson,  George  Phillips Denver 

Anderson,  Royal  William. Gothenburg,  Neb 

Aspinall,   Wayne   Norviel Palisade 

Atkinson,  Ernest  Albert Denver 

Ballard,  Greta  Mae "  Merino 

Barbour,   Ina   Maude Edgewater 

Barnes,  Helen  Geer IteTling 

Barnett,   Annabel .  " .' "   Denve? 

Barrett,  Weaver  Curtis.  ..  .Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Barton,  Junia  Catella Denver 

Bel?'   Garcia   Stanhope Denver 

Bell,   Weila  Richmond Denver 

Bennett,   Joseph  Burrows Sterling 

Sv Frank  Harold Sad! 

Blauvelt,  Louise Denver 


Boehm,  Will  John Denver 

Boggess,    Gladys    Frances Boulder 

Bonar,    Treva   Lucille Denver 

Bonney,  Margaret  Carnahan Denver 

Bowen,  Jessie  Bernice Denver 

Bowman,  Luella  May Lebanon,    Pa. 

Bullen,  Adaline  Shaw Denver 

Bullen,  Hal  Hoyt Denver 

Bullock,  Mary  Allen Denver 

Bunt,    William    Stephen Littleton 

Burdick,  Earl  Kirkwood Denver 

Burk,  Eva  Elizabeth Sterling 

Burke,  Naomi  Frances Denver 

Burton,  Mabel  Elizabeth Denver 

Calvert,  Pearl  Annette.  ..  .Des  Moines,  la. 

Cantril,  Frank Castle  Rock 

Carlson,  Amy  Geneva Denver 

Carson,  Harry  Edward Littleton 
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A  mans  worth  something  when  the  fight  oegins  within  himself. -Br owning 


FRB  SHMEN — Continued 


Cassell,    James   Sherman Denver 

Chapman,  Calvin  C '^Vf* 

Clark,  Henrietta  Debloise Boulder 

Cohen,    Arthur   Ellis Denver 

Coles,  Russell  Harrison.  .  .  .Grand  Junction 

Cook,  Hazel  Brown Denver 

Cooper,  Henry  Lewis.  .. Denver 

Crowe,  Harry  Ellsworth.  .  .....  ■  ■  ■  ;^en^er 

Darnell,  Ralph  McClure Da  Plata    Mo 

David,    Thelma   Levyn Denver 

Davis,  June  Charlene ■  ■  •  •  •  •iJtnv^r 

Davy    Frederick  Brock Buffalo    N.   Y. 

SelaGardie.Ingar  Miriam  H.Kankakee  111. 

Denman,  Richard  Tompkins Denver 

De  Sellem,  Margaret  Helen Denver 

Devlin,  Mary  Elizabeth Denver 

Doolittle,   Olive   Fern ■■■■■- Denver 

Draper,  Rosil  Clay ^^Denver 

Dresser,   Catherine Telllrlde 

Dunlop,    Juamta. . Denver 

Edwards,  Emma  Edna.  . . Denver 

Eichelberger,  Deslie  Ernest Denver 

Ellis,  Charles   Briggs Denver 

Ellis,  Lillian  Bertha Benver 

Ellison,  Minnie  Lois •  •  •  •  •  ■  ■  •  £ e"ve' 

Engle,  Earl  Agard      UmVerSltDenv  * 

Fales,  Helen  Dorothea Denver 

Farrington,   Lillian   More Denver 

Faul,   Hannah   May .....  ■ Benver 

Flaherty,  Anna  Nora  Helen.  ......  .Denver 

Fleming,  Frederic  Alexander^  „  „.  ^ 

Frase'r'/John  Francis University  Park 

Fry,  Helen  Myrtle    .  . . . . Denver 

Fuelscher,  Walter  Joseph ^^„!_ 


Denver 


Gallup,   Ruth    - TTnlvoke 

Ina  Dorothea Ho lyo^ Ke 


.Denver 


Gathe,  Edr 

Gerton,  Myron  Barker  Denver 

Gilchrist,    Eleanor   Christine S2£" 

Gilligan,  Gertrude  Magdalene .Denver 

Glass,    William    Emmett s™r 

Goldfain,    Ephraim Denver 

Goodier,   Florence Denver 

Greenwald,    Julius Denver 

Griffiths,  Rachel  Ambrose 5®£ver 

Haines,   Laura  Alice. Denver 

Hamilton,  Catherine  Louise S^er 

Hart,   Edward   Baldwin • J^er 

Heck,    Anita  Marie   Margaret Denver 

Henry,    Luke    Bernard Denver 

Heusinkveld,  Gerrit  .  . Denver 

Higgins,  Lawrence  Daniel Denver 

Holzman,  Ruth  Florence n^ver 

Horan,   Ella  Mary • Denver 

Isbell,  Sarah  Rachel Denver 

Israelske,   Sydney D™r 

Jackson,   George  Hiller ^l^in 

Johnson,  Freda  Louise Morns,  111. 

Jones,   Raymond  William.  ..  .Albion    Nebr. 

Kaltenbach,  Paul  Charles S«*™r 

Keirn,  Frances  Clara Denver 

Kenyon,    Elmer    A £™r 

Keyes,   Homer   Richard V^ltl 

Kimball,  Mildred  Estelle D.e»" 

Kincaid,    Lucile   Burford ^ZJll 

Krotter,  Marie  Annette ¥>*Ztl 

Lambert,   Ruth   Anna ^Ztl 

Land,   James   Archibald .  •  •  -D??^ 

Langdon,   Erie  Edward Buena  Vista 

Lavbourn,  Myrna  Blanche W^tZl 

Levinson,  Isaac  David D enver 

Lewin,  Morton  Jack ^Ztl 

Lift,  Abraham  Benjamin *-> env^ 

Liggitt,   Dye  Gallogly Denver 


Denver 
Denver 
Denver 


Linder,    Roland   Leonard Sterling 

Linville,  Lorenzo  Wilson Holly 

Lort,  Joseph  McCrea Denver 

Louthan,   Dora  Frances Littleton 

Lund,  James  Nicholas Denver 

Malcom,   Marie  Wilhelmina Denver 

Mann,  Emma   •  • Denver 

Margowski,  William  Stanislaus Denver 

Marks,   Frances 5—™! 

Matson,  Ona  Marguerite.  •••■•••  •  ■      |-«1«. 
McCarter,   Arthur  Willard.  .Topeka,  Kans. 

McChesney,  Bessie  Beulah Al lison 

McClelland,  Elma  Frances Denver 

McKenney,   Sammie  Pendleton Denver 

McLain,  George  Edward %t™ll 

McMurray,  Thelma  Sites 5*™ 

Mead,    Winifred   Marcena ^.Ztl 

Meredith,   Jesse  Lowell Denver 

Metcalf,  Marjone J  V  ■  '  '  •  '      £7*1 

Miller,   Adelaide  Irene.  ..  .University  J-ark 

Moffitt,   Charles  William 

Montague,  Joseph  Leo 

Moore,   Stella  Dalena 

Morgan,  Elizabeth  Anne • •  "en ver 

Morfis,  Helen  Lola University  Park 

Moser,'  Doris   Dorothy Tgmdad 

Mudge,   Harold  Funk •  •  •  .Denver 

Mulhollen,   Ralph  Dentel.  . ... . ■■™%*™t* 

Nash,    John   Elbert Hillsdale,   Wyo. 

Nestor,  Felicitas waVt^s 

Niccoli,   Michael   Charles Ha  stings 

Nikkei,   Samuel • •  •      *    „r. 

Nutting,  Mildred  Thayer .  .University  Park 

Nylin,  Ethel  Idabelle • ue?™? 

Calmer,  Frank  La  Verne.  .University  Park 

Parks,  Howard  Emerson Denver 

Pearce,   Letitia  Alvina .;     £„* 

plart,  Frederick  Lawther .University  Park 

Pettibone,  Gwendolyn  Mary .  •  •  -^e"v®r 

Phelps,  Dawson  Absalom. Wheatland^  Wyo 

^ce;^aH°over::::::::::Mont^ 

HaKdair  J^Sgomery !  .  .  Canon C% 

Ramsey,  Julia  Pitman. Denver 

Rankin,    John   Maxwell.  ....•■•••• -Denver 
Rantschler,  Frederick  Charles  Jr--£°n™ 

Reef,  Wallis  Melvin Denver 

Richter,  Freda  Rose.  .  . Denver 

Robinson,  Charlotte  Louise Denver 

Robinson,  Esther  Jennie. Denver 

Robinson,  Mildred  Linscott £e£ver 

Robison,  Erna  Maree Arvada 

Rodda,    Marguerite Denver 

Ruehle,  Hazel  Susan Hardy   la. 

Saxton,  Ralph  Henry Denver 

Schachet,  Isaac  El  Conan.  .  . Denver 

Schrader,   Katharine  Dennett Denver 

Seyler,  Anna  Grace ViVo'va   Wyo. 

Sharp,  Ruth  Clifton    ...  .  -  .  .  ■  •  Alcov%  ™*£ 

Showman,  Donald  Caldwell Denver 

Smith,  Charles ■  ;^da 

Smith,  Saidie    Denver 

Smoot,   Ethel   Evelyn   Denver 

Snowdon,  Anna  Nicholas Denver 

^ut^rS  Albert  Earl-^BViseR^o 

Spears,  Howard  Allen  . ^^n 

Spence,  Edith  Marguerite Holly 

Spence,  George  Buell Denver 

Sprague,  Stanley  Horace Denv^ 

Stark,   Ira    . . . . .'.Golden 

Steele,  Eunice  H. Denver 

Stenhouse,  Marjone  . Eraser 

Stevens,  Helena  Amelia. Denver 

Stevens,  Pearl  Elizabeth •  •  •  ■•?*"**„ 

St    John,   Charles  William.  ..  .Fort  Lupton 
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Genius  is  an  immense  capacity  for  taking  trouble— Carlyle 


FRESHMEN— Continued 


Stott,  Lorna   Elizabeth Denver 

Telfer,  Alexander  Malcolm.  .  .Red  Oak,  la. 

Thompson,  Elizabeth  Haddon Denver 

Thompson,  Helen  Pickering. University  Pk. 

Thomson,    Clarence   George Estes   Park 

Warner,  Pearl  Louise Denver 

Weber,  Robert  Louis Littleton 

Webster,  Harold  Melvin Denver 

Wells,  Charles  Emerson Edgewater 

Wells,  Lois  Jane Denver 

Whitford,    Helen   Jane Denver 

Whyte,  Lucile  Janet Denver 


Wilkin,  Prances  Craig Denver 

Williams,   Alice  Caroline Pueblo 

Willis,   Ralph  Milton Red  Oak,  la. 

Wilson,   Howard   Folsom Englewood 

Wilson,  Mina  Lucile Denver 

Wire,  Justine  Winifred Denver 

Wolfe,  Daniel  Kershner  Jr Denver 

Woodill,  John  Leslie Denver 

Woodley,   Esther  Mary Denver 

Worth,  Mayme  Bean Denver 

Wyatt,  William  John Denver 

Yetter,  George  Aaron Denver 

Zimmerman,   Fred    Henry Denver 


COLLEGE  SPECIALS 


Almon,  George  Goldman Denver 

Blair,  Minnie  Davey Denver 

Bogue,  Mary  Austin Denver 

Boylan,  James  Philip Denver 

Brawn,  James  G Georgetown 

Brock,  Charles  Natty Denver 

Burwell,  Blair  Jr Denver 

Cantrell,  Fielden  Othal.  .Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Cashmore,  David  Clair Denver 

Daly,   Harry   Francis Englewood,   111. 

Dimmitt,  George  Zopher Denver 

Feddersen,   Hattie   May Denver 

Fitch,  Lucile  Elizabeth Denver 

Hall,  William  Melvin University  Park 

Herbrand,  Edward  Carl Denver 

Johnson,  John  Freelen Palouse,  Wash. 

Kent,  William  Jenkin.  .Cornwall,  England 
Konkel,  Ozro  Glen University  Park 


Lewin,  Jessie  Edna Denver 

Lippitt,  Henry  Burwell Fleming 

Liston,  Charles  Everett Idaho  Springs 

McKowen,  Beryl  David.  .Wellington,  Kans. 

Moore,  Clinton  D Denver 

Munn,  Elmer  Milton.  .  .  .Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Norcross,   Archie   R .Loveland 

Peters,  Ronald  Harrington Denver 

Prommel,   Harold  Woldemar  Carl.. Denver 
Rilling,   Mabel   Sophia.  ..  .University   Park 

Rose,  Herman Denver 

Rosecrans,  Garnie  Effie.  .  .Paia  Maui,  T.  H. 
Sneesby,  Arthur  William.  .University  Park 

Stevenson,    Carl Farmington,  Mo. 

Teller,  Dorothy  Jerome Denver 

Thompson,  Lawrence  William.  .Estes  Park 

Tramel,  Thomas  Jackson Denver 

Warshauer,    Frederick Antonito 

Weston,   Delia  Nutting Broomfield 
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Men  do  less  than  they  ought  unless  they  do  all  that  they  can.-Carlyle 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Dean— Herbert  A.  Howe,  University  Park,  Colorado 

The  scholastic  management  of  the  Graduate  School  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Graduate  Coin^ittee  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Apphca- 
donsf 01  enrollment  in  the  Graduate  School  should  be  made  to  Dean  Herbert 
A  Howe  Any  student  who  has  earned  a  Bachelor's  degree  m  an  institution 
where  the  work  taken  for  such  a  degree  is  substantially  equivalent  to  that 
Sen  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  University  of  Denver  may  become 
a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  for  that  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy A  matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars  is  required  unless  the  applicant 
has  previously  been  a  student  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

For  the  Master's  degree  a  year's  work  is  required,  ^.^Ig^^ 
equal  to  thirty  semester  hours.  This  credit  would  be  earned  by  fifteen  recita- 
t  ons  a  week  during  two  semesters.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  work  must  be 
n  one  of  the  six  groups  into  which  the  collegiate  studies  are  divided  m  the 
early  part  of  this  catalog.  A  thesis  may  be  demanded  as  a  part  of  the  work. 
The  work  for  the  Doctor's  degree  is  three  times  as  heavy  as  for  the  Mas- 
ter's: it  is  the  equivalent  of  ninety  semester  hours  beyond  the  attainments 
represented  by  a  Bachelor's  degree.  The  course  for  the  degree  of  Doc  o  r  of 
Philosophy  is  composed  of  a  major  which  comprehends  half  the  work,  and 
two  minors.  These  are  to  be  approved  by  the  Graduate  Committee  before  the 
course  is  undertaken.  An  outline  of  the  work  a^P^d^^Com 
together  with  his  graduating  thesis,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Gradu Ate  Com- 
mittee and  a  final  oral  examination  before  that  committee  must  be  taken. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  granted  only  to  students  who  produce 
theses  evincing  the  power  of  original  investigation.  A  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German  is  required  for  this  degree. 

Candidates  for  all  degrees  must  be  present  at  the  service  at  which  the 
Baccalaureate  sermon  is  preached,  and  also  on  Commencement  ev«ung.  On 
each  occasion  academic  costume  cap  and  gown)  must  be  worn  Applications 
for  excuse  from  these  exercises  will  be  considered  by  the  faculty  if  presented 
before  May  20.  All  University  fees  must  be  settled  by  each  candidate  before 
his  diploma  is  issued  to  him. 


REGISTER  OF  GRADUATE   STUDENTS 


Annie  Josephine  Amnions,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver 
Alfhild  Helen  Anderson,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denvei 

Thompson  Eldridge  Ashby,  A.B.,  S.T.B. 
University  of  Denver 
Harvard  University 
Lmcy  Bartholomew,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver 

Harry  James  Beattie,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver 

Hilda  Marian  Beggs,   A.B. 

Goucher  College 
Henrietta  Belden,  A.B. 

Ripon  College 
Barbara  Evangeline   Berger,    A.B 
The  State  Teachers  College 
University  of  Denver 
Margaret  May  Beynon,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver 
Ada  Cole  Black,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver 
Vernon  Carnegie  Branham,   A.  B. 

University  of  Denver 
Guy  Wellington   Brubaker,   A.B. 
University  of  Denver 


Denver 


Maiden,  Mass. 

Denver 

Denver 

University  Park 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Pd.M. 


Denver 


Denver 


Greeley 
Denver 
Denver 
Denver 


Denver 


Denver 
Den  vet- 


Charles  Edwin  Carter,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver 
Henry   James   Catterall,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver 
Rollin    d'Evers  Chittenden,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver 
Edith   Rosamond'  Chase,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver 
Joseph   Clyde  Clark,  A.B.,   A.M. 

Central  University    Rock  Springs,  Wyo. 
Benjamin   Ray  Crandall,  B.S.,  A.M. 

Alfred  University 

University  of  Denver 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

Hannah  May  Crawford,  A.B. 

University   of  Denver  Broomfield 

Dorothy    Croasdale,    A.B. 

Wellesley  College  Denver 

Charles   William   Cuno,   A.B.,   A.M. 

University  of  Denver    University  FarK 
Mary  Agnes  Dodds,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver 
John   Roswell   Edwards,    A.B. 

University  of  Denver 
Liruxiln  Edwards,   A.B.,  B.Ped. 

Greer  College 

Southeastern   Normal  College 

Breckenridge 


Denver 
Denver 


It  is  well  to  think  well:  it  is  divine  to  act  well.— Horace  Mann 
REGISTER  OP  GRADUATE  STUDENTS-C ontinued 


Gunnison 
Denver 
Denver 
Iowa 


Edward  Vaughan  Dunklee,  A.B.,  LLB.. 

A.M. 
University  of  Colorado 
University  of  Denver  Denver 

Omega  Dean  Dutcher,  A.B.,  D.O. 
University  of  Denver 
Metropolitan  College  of  Osteopathy 
_..,,_  Denver 

Hilbert  Alban  Franks,  B.L.,  A.B. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
The  State  Teachers  College 
Anna   Mary  Frees,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver 
Bernard  Aloysius  Gates,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver 
Louis   Earl  Goodwin,    A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Volga 

Burnus  Raymond  Greene,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver     Chevenne    Wyo 
Evelyn  Griffin,  AB. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Charles  Clifford  Grover,  B.S. 

Baker  University  McAlester,  Okla 

Emily  Barbara  Grover,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Helen  Harrington,  A  B 

Wellesley  College  Denver 

Anne  Mernman  Henry,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver    University  Park 
Blossom  Lida  Henry,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver    University  Park 
Harold   Lowry   Hiekey,   A  B 

t   v.  Unjversity  of  Denver  Denver 

John   Hipp,   Sr.,    A.B.,   A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Helen  Howland,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Elizabeth  Buchanan  Hoyt,  A  B 

University  of  Denver'  Denver 

Frances  Eldreda  Hoyt,  A  B 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Hoyt  Hopewell  Hudson,  A.B.,  A.M 

Huron  College 

University  of  Denver 
,,.    .        „  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho 

Vivien   Faye   Huffaker,   A.B. 

University  of  Colorado  Denver 

George  William  Jones,  A.  B 

PiQ„Hni£erSitj:  °S  Denver       Dowling,  Mich. 
Claude  Rupert  Kellogg,   A.B 

*,      Un^ersity  of  Denver     Foo  Chow,  China 
Martha  Nutter  Kimball,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver    University  Park 
Leila   Kinney,   A.B.,   A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Frederic  Tevis  Krueger,  A.B.,  S.T.B  , 
A.M.'    D.D.  " 

university  of  Denver 

Iliff  School   of  Theology 

University  of  Wyoming 
Sadie  Katherine  Leonard,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver 
Ruth  Frances  Londoner,  A.B. 

Colorado  College 
David   Lemuel   Lucas,    A.B. 

University  of  Denver 
Ira   Elmer   Lute,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Iowa  Wesleyan 
Joseph  Alden  Mac  Knight,  AM 

University  of  Denver  Lima,  Peru 

Lnarles  Armstrong  Mantz,  Ph  B 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Jesse  Penney  Martin,  B.S.,  M.S..  PhD 

Washington   &  Jefferson 

t     J°^a  Cnristlan  College  Denver 

i->-    S.    Martin,    A.B.,    A.M 

University  of  Missouri  Louisville 

Ada  Grace  McClave,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 


Montrose 
Denver 
Denver 
Denver 
Denver 


Loren   Stiles   Minckley,   A.B.,   A.M. 

University  of  Denver    Fontenac,  Kans 
Nellie  May  Mitchell,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Goldie  Una  Nighswander,  A.  B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Ernest  Neal  Orr,  A.   B.,  A.M. 
Erskine  College 

Monmouth    College  Denver 

Humphrey   Gray   Owen,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver    University  Park 
Selby  Carlyle  Parker,  A.  B.,   AM. 

University  of  Denver.  Manila,  P.   I 

Frances  Drake  Piatt,  Ph.B. 

University  of  Denver    University  Park 
Bird   Louise  Rector,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Slater,  Mo 

Carl  Edwin  Redkey,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Carlota  Estelle  Roose,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Harriet  Chaffee   Ross,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Junzo  Sasamori,  B.  Pol.  Sci. 

Waseda  University       Aomoiken,  Japan 
Lena  Idalette  Sater,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Leslie  Wiles  Scofield,   A.B.,   A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Eleanor   Frances   Seiler,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Charles    Stacy   Shively,    A.B.,    AM 
McPherson   College 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Merrette  Edwin   Shuck,  A.B.,   A.M 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Frances   Hinman   Sims,   Ph.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

John   Fay  Sinclair,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Trinidad 

Muriel  Howard  Steele,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver    Cazenovia,  N    Y 
Helen  Lindsay  Symon,  A.   B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Alva  Park  Taylor,  A.B.,   A.M. 
Colorado  College 

Westminster  College   Colorado  Springs 
Charles  Odell  Thibodeau,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Alice   Tyler,   Ph.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Louis  James  Velte,  A.B.,  A.M.,  B.D. 
Bucknell  University 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
Crozer  Seminary  Laramie,  Wyo. 

Paul  Vining  West,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Charles   Hart  Westbrook,  Jr.,  A.B. 

Mercer  University         Shanghai,  China 
Milo  Lee  Whittaker,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Pueblo 

Joseph   W.   Wiggs,   B.Ped.,   A.B. 
Oakland  City  College 
University  of  Denver 

State  College,  N.   M. 
Franklin  Earl  Cranston  Williams,  A.B., 
TT    .  AM.' 

University  of  Denver    Kong  Ju,  Korea 
George  Ernest  Winterbourne,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Chester  Albert  Wolff,  A.B.,   A.M. 

University   of  Denver  Edgewater 

Cyrus  Ames  Wright,  A.B.,  A.M.,  S.T.B. 
Northwestern   University 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute 

Laramie,  Wyo. 
Myrton  Grover  Young,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver    Bunker  Hill,  111. 
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The   universe  wants  new  ways   of   doing  things  and  the  new   things   become  old  over 
night.— Herbert  Kaufmann 

EXTENSION   COLLEGE 

Dean— Daniel  E.  Phillips,  University  Park,  Colorado 

Seventeen  years  ago  a  class  for  teachers,  meeting  on  Sat urday,  was  or- 
ganized bv  Drf  D.  E    Phillips,  the  University  Professor  of  Education  and 
Psychology.    The  first  teacher  who  sought  this  special  instruction  was  Mrs. 
Bella  Bruce  Sibley,  A.B.,  now  Training  Teacher  and  Professor  of  Primary 
iducation In  the^tate  Teachers'  College  at  Greeley      Only  three  teachers 
desired  this  special  instruction  in  the  first  year.     The  necessity  for  such 
classes  was  immediately  recognized  by  aspiring  teachers,  so  the  tagnj 
in  number,  making  it  necessary  that  other  professors  should  offer  special 
course?    Presently  there  were  seventy-five  students  and  then  100,  and  now 
for  several  years  we  have  had  each  year  approximately  150  teachers  m  these 
classes     The  teachers  who  have  enriched  their  lives  in  this  way  have  charac- 
terized the  classes  as  the  Saturday  College  for  Teachers     The .University  of 
Chicago  offers  similar  work  in  a  special  school  which  they  describe  as  the 
University  College,  where  there  are  now  880  students.    No  title  can  be  too 
dignified  for  such  special  courses.    Every  school  room  in  Denver  has  been  re- 
freshed by  the  influence  of  the  University  of  Denver,  both  through  the  regu- 
lar college  work  and  also  through  the  special  college  work  which  has  been 
offered  in  these  classes  for  teachers  and  in  the  Summer  School.     There  are 
now  approximately  1,000  teachers  in  the  Denver  schools.    Nearly  400  of  the 
teachers  now  in  service  in  Denver  have  been  enriched  in  their  higher  educa- 
tional life,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  University  of  Denver,  and  more  than 
1  000  different  teachers  have  taken  work  in  the  Saturday  College  for  Teachers 
during  these  seventeen  years  since  the  first  class  was  formed. 

The  demand  for  these  special  classes  has  increased  so  that  this  work  has 
now  broadened  to  include  many  people  who  are  not  teachers.  The  work  will 
be  described  hereafter  under  the  title  of  The  University  of  Denver  Extension 
College,  and  will  include  not  only  the  work  which  is  given  on  Saturday  to 
teachers,  but  all  other  extension  work  done  in  Denver  for  which  credit  may 
be  obtained.  Courses  are  offered  in  any  college  subjects  whatsoever  in  classes 
which  meet  in  the  late  afternoon  or  in  the  evening.  These  classes  may  be 
formed  in  any  part  of  the  city.  The  instructors  in  the  Extension  College  are 
regular  members  of  the  University  Faculty.  The  courses  are  the  same  in 
quality  of  work  as  other  University  courses  and  they  are  credited  as  resident 
work  toward  university  degrees.  The  fee  for  one  course  for  a  full  semester 
is  $8  00.  For  each  additional  course  the  fee  is  $6.00.  Classes  are  organized 
for  any  number  of  students.  The  classes  of  the  University  Extension  College 
are  held  every  Saturday  during  the  school  year  in  the  spacious  rooms  of  the 
Barnes  Commercial  School  at  1625  Champa  street.  Inquiries  should  be  sent 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Extension  College,  Dr.  D.  E.  Phillips,  University  Park. 
Colorado. 

REGISTER  OF  EXTENSION  COLLEGE,  1914-1915 

LIST  OF  STUDENTS  TAKING  WORK  FOR  CREDITS 

Acker.   Katherme  K.   R Denver  Bliss,  Cora  Mabel genver 

Ammons,   Annie  Josephine Denver  Boy  es,  Hattie ,     genver 

Anderson,  Lucile Denver  Boy  es,  Marjorie   genv 

Anderson,  Marion  W Denver  Boyles,  Sadie   . . ,  .  . £° 

Anderson,   Mr Denver  Bryan,   Ethel  Ellen gen 

Baker,  Earl  Glenn Brighton  Brown.  Leila  E »™ 

Barnes,  Elmer  C Denver  Bulger    Catherine £«»▼ 

Bauserman,  Nellie  Kate Denver  Burnett,    Adda   Marie Denver 

Bennet,  Gladys    Denver  Calkins,  Seda Boyd ^ 

Bennet     Marguerite    Denver  Carlson,   Hulda    ^ 

Beynon,    Margaret   May Denver  Carson,  Myna  A g«n 

Black.   Ada  Cole Denver  Carter,   Hallie    "en 


trl  J ,?A  ™f  °t  A™ertca>  and  its  ^>del  institutions  and  constitutions  America 
too.  mil  have  to  strain  its  energies,  crack  its  sinews,  and  all  but  break  it*  hZl?^ 
the  rest  of  us  have  had  to  do,  in  thousand-fold  wrestle  with  the  Python, \  and mu! 
demons,  before  it  can  become  a  habitation  for  the  gods  —Carlyle         ytn0m  and  mud- 


LIST  OF  STUDENTS  TAKING 

Cassedy,   May  Louisa Denver 

Chase,  Edith  Rosamond Denver 

Cherney,  Frances   Denver 

Clason,  Anna  Burt Denver 

Clason,  Mrs.  J.   S Denver 

Conn,  Mrs.  E Denver 

Colby,  Mabel  A Denver 

Connelly,   Katharine  Mary Denver 

Cordingly,  Elizabeth Denver 

Daly    Julia   Denver 

David,   Ray  T Denver 

Dunlop,   Juanita   Denver 

Duray,  Minnie  Mary ^Denver 

Eddleblute,  Clarence  Earl Littleton 

Edwards,    Essie    Denver 

Edwards,    John    Roswell Denver 

Pallia,  Edwin Denver 

Penton,  Frances  J Denver 

Fletcher,  Lida  Eleanor  G Denver 

Foster,  Lucy  B Denver 

Fraser,  Charlotte  Fowler.  .University  Park 

Frees,  Anna  Mary Denver 

Card,  Clara  Francesca Denver 

Gentry,  Robert  Edgar Denver 

Gillis,    May    E Denver 

Greenbaum,  Anna  Josephine Denver 

Griffin,   Evelyn    Denver 

Gumlick,  Helen  Russell Denver 

Hall,  Adele   Denver 

Hall,   Agnes  Skidmore Denver 

Hansen,   Marie    Denver 

Harrington,   Mary    Denver 

Hay,    Charles    H Englewood 

Hemberger,   Elizabeth    Denver 

Hill,  Florence  Mildred Denver 

Hill,  Zana  Asenith Denver 

Hipp,  Carrie  Turner Denver 

Hudson,  Floyd  H Denver 

Huling,   Fred   William Denver 

Hunter,   Annamae Denver 

Ingersoll,  Helen  F Denver 

Jameson,  Dora  C Denver 

Johnson,   Anna   Louise Denver 

Jones,  Robert  Matthew Denver 

Jordan,  Sara  M. Denver 

Kelley,   Eselyn Denver 

Kelly,  Mrs.  L.  F Denver 

Kelly,    Julia    Denver 

Kroger,   Jean   Parker Denver 

Larsh,   Mary   E Denver 

Lehman,  Nanette    Denver 

Leonard,   Sadie  Katherine Denver 

Lewin,  Jessie  Edna Denver 

Lightburn,   Lillian    Denver 

Londoner,  Ruth  Frances [  Denver 

Lucas,   Mary   Edna   Hainline Denver 


WORK  FOR  CREDITS— Continued 

Luther,   Mary   Emerson Denver 

Lyon    Florence  Ella \  Denver 

Mackie,  Kate   Denver 

Mackie,  Ellison   Denver 

Martm,  L    S   Louisville 

Mause,    Charles    A Denver 

McArthur,   W.   W .\\\    Denver 

McClave,  Ada  Grace Denver 

McKeown,    Edith    Denver 

McMeen,   George  Marvin Denver 

McNeal,   Blanche  T Denver 

Mitchell,  Nellie  May Denver 

Mitchell,   Suzanne    Denver 

Mooreland,  Edwina  Denver 

Morris,   Mary   Edith Denver 

Morse,  A.  G Denver 

Neff,   Ernest  Harold University  Park 

£°,rt0n\?Uve    Denver 

Oakes,   Mrs.   John  C Denver 

Olson,  H.   Dale Wheat  Ridge 

Owens    Lewis  R Golden 

Parrott,   Oscar    Blair Dakona 

Parsons,  Henrietta  Grace Denver 

Peak,   Paul  Reed Denver 

Pegan,  Patience    Denver 

Richardson,   Hattie   Eugenia Denver 

Roberts,  Guy  H Denver 

Roode,   Mrs.    H.   H \\  .olnvlr 

Ross,   Harriet   Chaffee Denver 

Sater,  Lena  Idalette ,  .  .  .        Denver 

Schmitz,   Bertha    \\  .Denver 

Schrader,  Bonita  Myrtle Denver 

Shay,   Clarence   Hardy Denver 

Shields,  Belle  M Denver 

Shuck,    Menette    Edwin Denver 

Simpson,    Beatrice    Denver 

Sleeper,  Sara   Denver 

Smith,   Mrs.    Roy  L Denver 

Sperry,  Clara  F Denver 

Stevens,   Maud   L Denver 

Stillman,   Genia  H Denver 

Thibodeau,    Charles  Odell ....'....  .'. Denver 

Townsend,    Martha    Denver 

Utter,    Mrs.    David '  Denver 

VanDeren,  Mary Denver 

Vaughn,  Louise   Motter Denver 

Walker,  Frederick  Americus Morrison 

Waterman,    Katherine   Mead Denver 

Westbrook,  Charles  Hart  Jr 

TTT.    University  Park 

Wiggs,    Joseph   W Denver 

Willsea,   Mary  A Denver 

Wilson,  Mary  A Denver 

Winterbourne,    George    Ernest Denver 

Wright,  Cyrus  Aines Laramie,  Wyo. 

Young,  Lillian  K Denver 


LIST  OF  STUDENTS  TAKING  LECTURES  WITHOUT  CREDIT  IN  DENVER 


Afton,  Mrs.  Emory 
'    Austin,   Jessie 

Bansbach,  Mrs. 

Barth,  Charlotte 

Beam,  Marguerite 

Beggs,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
;    Bell,  Anna  J. 

Blood,  Helen 

Bonesteel,  A.  E. 

Booream,  Mary 

Bosworth,   Mrs.    A.    H. 

Boyer,  Monta  J. 
|  Bryan,  Ethel  Ellen 
!   Brown,  Emma  M. 
i   Buckman,  Mrs.  Joseph 

Bulkley,  Eleanor 


Burdette,  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Burris,  Mrs.  Mattie  B. 
Campbell,  Faith 
Carnahan,  Doris 
Carson,  Mary 
Cart,  Evelyn 
Carter,   Lillian 
Chambers,  Stella 
Clark,    Annie   M. 
Clifford,  Mrs.   W.   H. 
Cloud,  Frances 
Cronin,  Anna 
Craven,  Mrs.    C.   D. 
Dameron,  Mrs.  P. 
Davis,   Edith 
Deisher,  Dorothy 


Deisher,  Grace 
Dennison,  Mrs. 
Donnelly,  Mrs.  C.   A. 
Egan,  Mrs.  T.  C. 
Ellis,  Elizabeth 
Ellis,  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Evans,  Elizabeth 
Farnsworth,  Lucinda 
Ferguson,   Elizabeth 
Fetzer,  Mrs.   Frank 
Fletcher,  Helen  C. 
Foster,  Josephine 
Fraser,  E.  S. 
Francis,  Mrs.   S.  M. 
Geddis,  Ethel 
Goddard,    Susan   E. 
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The  prosperity  of  a  country  depends,  not  on  the  abundance  of  its  revenues,  nor  on  the 
strength  of  its  fortifications,  nor  on  the  beauty  of  its  public  buildings;  but  it  consists 
in  the  number  of  its  cultivated  citizens,  in  its  men  of  education,  enlightenment,  and 
character. — Luther 

LIST  OF  STUDENTS  TAKING  LECTURES  WITHOUT  CREDIT  IN  DENVER 

— Continued 


Gratiot,  Mrs. 
Hale,  Alice 
Hamilton,  Jessie 
Herrington,   Camille 
Heeker,  Mary  M. 
Herrington,  Grace 
Hewitt,  Mrs. 
Hickish,  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Hoaf,  Mrs.  F.  P. 
House,  Mrs.  George  W. 
Hover,   Harriet 
Hover,  Mary- 
Hover,  Ruth 
Hover,  Mrs.  W.   T. 
Hughes,  Margaret 
Irish,  Margaret 
Johnson,  Helen 
Jurgens,  Mrs.  N.  J. 
Kassler,  Ruth 
Klein,  Louise 
Kountz,  Mrs.  Harold 
Lee,  Jessie 
Linn,  Mrs.  Byrd 
Linn,  Mrs.  F.  R. 
Little,   Clara  J. 
Mackie,  Elsie 
MacNaughton,  Mrs.  L.  I). 
Malone,   Anne 
Maroney,  Mary 


Mathews,   Mrs.  William 
McCrimmon,  F.   B. 
Medina,  Dona 
Merryman,  Angelina 
Miller,  Mary  F. 
Moore,  Mrs. 
Morrison,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Morrison,  E.   E. 
Morrison,   Fortunee 
Nichols,  Mary  P. 
Norris,  Josephine   N. 
O'Donnell,  Dowtita 
Peck,  Mrs. 

Pemberton,   Fannie 

Pemberton,  Mary 

Perkins,   Edith 

Perkins,  Mrs.  I.  B. 

Piquette,  Mary  V. 

Poole,  Irene  Ellis 

Potter,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Farrar 

Potter,  Mrs.   Charles 

Pritchett,  Margaret 

Ransom,  Ellen 

Ravenscroft,  Lucile 

Reed,  Helen 

Robertson,  Mrs.  Guy  B. 

Romick,  Nell 

Rohrer,  Mrs.   F.  E. 

Ryan,  Mrs.  Edward  M. 


Rood,  Mrs.   W.  F. 
Sawyer,  Mabel  Eldora 
Schleter,  Alice 
Shafroth,  Mrs.  John 
Smith,  Mrs.  E.  Tyler 
Stephens,  Gertrude 
Strawson,  Mrs.    T.  S. 
Sweet,  Mrs. 
Sylvester,  Miss 
Taylor,  Mrs.  F.  V. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Thayer,  Mrs.   Hal 
Thompson,  Alice 
Toll,  Mrs.  K.  W. 
Trask,  Elizabeth  Hayward 
Vaile,  Mrs.  Joel  F. 
Vaille,  Agnes 
Vaille,  Sara 
Varney,  Maud  E. 
Vincent,  Mrs.  Edward  R. 
Walsh,  B.   M. 
Walters,  Mrs.  U.  C. 
Watkins,   Shirley 
Webber,   Edith 
Wellman,  Mrs. 
White,  Mabel 
Wilder,  Mrs.  Frank  C. 
Williams,  Mrs.   Ben 
Wood,  Mrs.  H.  F. 


EXTRA-MURAL  COLLEGE 


Dean — Herbert  E.  Russell,  University  Park,  Colorado 

The  University  of  Denver  now  offers  courses  in  college  and  secondary 
subjects  to  non-resident  students  under  the  newly  organized  department  which 
will  be  known  as  the  Extra-Mural  College.  All  courses  which  can  be  given 
by  correspondence  will  be  offered  through  this  college.  The  aim  is  to  give 
anyone  anywhere  the  opportunity  of  securing  instruction  from  specialists. 
One  may  begin  any  course  for  which  he  is  prepared  at  any  time.  No  prelim- 
inary examination  is  required  of  applicants  for  correspondence  courses,  but 
the  University  reserves  the  right  to  reject  applicants  or  to  commend  other 
courses  than  those  chosen  if  the  data  furnished  on  the  application  blank  justi- 
fies such  action.  If  the  correspondence  student  later  comes  to  the  University 
of  Denver  he  must  comply  with  the  requirements  for  admission  to  residence 
courses. 

A  certificate  is  granted  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  recitation 

work  in  any  course. 

Admission  credit  is  given  for  courses  covering  college-entrance  require- 
ments which  are  satisfactorily  completed  and  passed  by  examination. 

College  credit  is  given  for  courses  of  a  college  grade  which  are  satisfac- 
torily completed  and  passed  by  examination. 

The  University  of  Denver  grants  no  degree  for  work  done  wholly  in  ab- 
sence. 

Correspondence  courses  are  applicable  for  half  of  the  study  requirement 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree.  These  courses  are  not  applicable  either  for  the 
Master's  degree  or  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  The  fee  is  $20  for  a  correspond- 
ence course  for  which  five  hours  of  credit  may  be  obtained,  and  consists  of 
forty  lessons.  This  represents  an  amount  of  work  which  resident  students 
would  be  required  to  accomplish  in  eighteen  weeks,  reciting  five  hours  per 
week.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  H.  E.  Russell,  Univer- 
sity Park,  Colorado. 
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A  bold  onset  is  half  the  battle. — Garibaldi 


WARREN  ACADEMY 
Principal— Owen  Bertram  Trout.  University  Park,  Colorado 

For  Bulletin  of  the  Academy  write  Principal  Trout. 

The  Warren  Academy  is  maintained  to  prepare  students  for  colleges  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  other  schools  of  similar  standards.  Many  young  people  at- 
tend the  Warren  Academy  for  the  reason  that  their  parents  appreciate  the 
wholesome  moral  atmosphere  of  University  Park.  The  students  of  Warren 
Academy  enjoy  all  the  general  benefits  and  privileges  which  are  open  to  stu- 
dents in  the  college  classes,  including  Library,  Gymnasium,  Laboratories,  Lec- 
tures, and  all  religious  and  social  privileges.  Secret  societies  are  not  permitted 
among  the  students  in  the  Academy. 

Register  of  Students  of  Warren  Academy 


Akolt,  Florence  Lillian 

Bailey,  Ruth 

Baker,  Fern 

Bay,  William  Irving 

Bishop,  Lucile 

Boak,  Atta 

Bodle,  Sabella  Fisher 

Buchtel,  Mary  Stevenson 

Burleigh,  Franklin  Stuart 

Carpenter,  Talbot  Standish 

Howe 
Chase,  Harold  Albert 
Coy,  Kenneth  Evans 
Crosby,  George  Henry 
Cross,  Charles  Bertram 
Cutler,  Marian  Frances 
Davis,  Archie  Jack  Jr. 
Davis,  Charles  Earl 
Denney,  Herbert  Cross 
Dickson,  Alvin  Ray 
Dorner,  Earl  Victor 
Dougherty,  Daniel  Ney 
Engle,  Dorothy  Gail 
Essert,  Charles  Ernest 
Essert,  Paul  Leslie 
Fales,  Edith 


Fifer,  Ruth  Mary 
Finch,  Donald  Tengvall 
Gibson,  Edgar  Lee 
Green,  Adeline  Frances 
Hill,  Frederic 
Hill,  Kenneth 
Hilton,  Donald  Curmen 
Hoblit,  Marie 
Home,  Joe  Ellis 
Howe,  Ernest  Joseph 
Iliff,  John  Wesley 
Iliff,  William  Seward 
Jones,  Marion 
Kille,   Irene  Estelle 
King,  Edward  Caldwell 
King,  Neil  Patterson 
Kohankie,  Helen  Elizabeth 
Lambotte,  Emil  Henry 
Lewis,  David  Wade 
Lewis,  George  Weston  Jr. 
Lewis,  Leland  McBee 
Lough,  Samuel  Allan 
Lynch,  Dorothy  May 
Manby,  Jocelyn  Blois 
McConnell,  Dorothy  Frances 
McLaughlin,  Weldon  Craw- 
ford 


Mead,  Eleanor  Charlene 
Miles,  Polly  Partridge 
Miller,  Helen  Margaret 
Milligan,  Mary  Virginia 
Milligan,  Robert  Edward 
Morisons,  Archibald  Steven- 
son 
Noe,  Samuel  Harrison 
Parker,   Earle  Kenneth 
Peart,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Puckett,  Malcolm  Dancy 
Queary,   Sarah  Kate 
Rist,  Donald 

Ross,  Alexander  McKinley 
Russell,   Sarah  Emily 
Smith,   Helen  Margaret 
Tweed,  Vernon  Eure 
Waters,  Thomas  Creighton 
Webb,  Henry  Wesley 
Wheelock,  Frank  Manchester 
Wilcox,  Helene  Murray 
Williams,  Alma  Ruby 
Wilson,  Matthew  Brown 
Winterbotham,  Irene  Alicia 
Wood,  Caroline  Brightman 
Working,   Elmer   Joseph 
Zimbeck,  Helen  Anna 


THE  CLASS  OF  BANKERS 

Some  of  these  forty-two  men  in  the  list  below  are  studying  with  our 
Professors  m  preparation  for  the  examination  for  the  diploma  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Banking. 

Other  students  in  this  list  have  been  studying  the  History  of  Banking 
and  the  operation  of  the  new  Bank  Act.  te 


G.   A.   Askling 
1    F.    Fritz 
!   J.  B.  Stock 

Chas.  L.  Jackquelin. 

E.  H.   Casper 

P.  J.  Cullen 

W.   J.   Edwards 

Giles  F.  Foley 

George  G.  Henry 

R.  B.  Knox 


H.  L.  Williamson 
L.   F.   Bartels,  Jr. 
W.   O.   Bird 
Jr.       John   McBride 

Stanley  Thornhill 
E.  J.  Tracy 
William  A.  Danielson 
William  L   Hazlett 
John  B.   Young 
Sever  Daley 


M.   O.   Chingrin 
D.   W.    Peterson 
W.   H.   Irion 
H.   C.   Thomas 
Samuel  H.   Evans 
Loring  E.  Dieter 
H.  M.  Jackson 
M.   H.   Parks 
C.  R.  Patch 
R.  C.  Sitterle 
O.  J.  Hurl  but 


O.   Kiene 
H.   G.    Walker 
Charles  W.  Allen 
Charles  M.   Walker 
Arthur  R.  Ochs 
George  F.  Hudson 
W.  D.  Seguin 
B.  C.  Williams 
Marsdon  E.  Weston 
A.    E.    Ferguson 
H.    N.   Pat  ton 
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It  is  better  to  help  the  child  than  to  wait  and  punish  the  fallen  man.—G.  Stanley  Hall 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Dean— Wilber  D.  Engle,  University  Park,  Colorado 

The  fifteenth  session  of  the  Summer  School  will  be  held  in  the  college 
buildings  at  University  Park  from  Monday,  June  14th,  to  Friday,  July  23rd, 
in  1915.  The  Summer  School  is  an  integral  part  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts.  The  laboratories  and  library  are  open  for  use  during  the  summer  ses- 
sion precisely  as  during  the  regular  semesters.  In  the  Summer  School  ele- 
mentary, advanced  and  graduate  courses  (which  are  in  all  respects  equivalent 
to  the  courses  of  the  regular  college  year)  are  offered.  For  these  courses 
credit  toward  a  degree  is  given  as  though  completed  in  the  regular  college 
year.  The  summer  session  is  six  weeks  in  length.  Two  courses  are  considered 
as  regular  work.  More  than  three  courses  may  not  be  taken  without  permis- 
sion from  the  faculty.  . 

The  courses  which  are  offered  are  those  which  are  most  in  demand  during 
the  regular  school  year.  In  a  few  cases,  courses  are  offered  which  are  taught 
only  during  the  summer  session. 

Students  are  free  to  select  any  courses  which  they  are  qualified  to  pursue. 
The  courses  are  planned  with  a  view  to  hard  study,  and  thorough  examina- 
tions are  held  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

Any  subjects  whatsoever  which  may  be  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of 

students  will  be  given. 

The  following  subjects  will  be  offered  in  1915:  Agriculture  and  Farm 
Problems,  American  Literature,  Astronomy,  Biology,  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Child  Welfare,  Economics,  Education,  Ethics,  English  Composition,  English 
Literature,  Eugenics,  French,  Geology,  German,  Government  of  the  United 
States,  Health  Work  in  the  Schools,  Industrial  War  and  Peace,  Labor  Prob- 
lems, Mathematics,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Nineteenth  Century  Literature,  Phil- 
osophy, Philosophy  of  Religion,  Physics  with  Popular  Experimental  and  Il- 
lustrated Lectures',  Practice  Teaching,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Photography, 
Sanitary  and  Household  Chemistry,  School  Room  Management,  Spanish, 
Social  and  Industrial  United  States  History,  Socialism,  Zoology. 

The  University  offers  ample  opportunities  for  Practice  Teaching  as  a 
completion  of  the  collegiate  professional  training  in  Pedagogy  and  Psychol- 
ogy. During  the  summer  a  special  school  is  maintained  in  which  all  of  the 
g?ades  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  are  represented.  This  school  is  well  at- 
tended by  pupils  from  the  public  schools  of  Denver,  and  is  under  the  direction 
of  Principal  Hoel  of  the  Robert  W.  Steele  School. 

The  tuition  for  one  subject  for  the  Summer  Session  of  six  weeks  is  $10. 
For  each  additional  subject  the  price  is  $5.  For  the  course  in  Practice  Teach- 
ing alone  (which  counts  for  four  semester  hours'  credit)  the  fee  is  $12.50. 

Students  working  in  biological,  chemical  or  physical  laboratories  pay  a 
small  fee  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  used.  All  fees  are  payable  in  advance 
at  the  business  office.  .J 

Each  class  meets  for  recitation  or  lecture  five  times  per  week,  and,  it 
satisfactorily  completed,  the  course  will  count  as  three  semester  hours'  credit 
toward  a  degree.    Recitations  and  lectures  are  one  hour  in  length. 

The  tuition  charge  for  pupils  in  the  practice  teaching  school  is  $4  for  a 
term  of  six  weeks. 
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When  a  strong  brain  is  weighed  with  a  true  heart,  it  seems  to  me  like  balancing  a  bubble 
against  a  wedge  of  gold.—O.  W.  Holmes 


REGISTER  OP  SUMMER  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  IN  1914 


Ailinger,  Lola    Denver 

Ainslie,   Walter  Melvin Laird 

Akolt,   Ella  Cecelia Denver 

Alexander,  Mebel  Gertrude Denver 

Allen,  Louisa  Thomas Denver 

Anderson,  Alfhild  Helen !  Denver 

Anderson,   Lucile    Denver 

Appleby,   Lewis   McCune Marion,   Kans 

Arasmith,  Merle    Golden 

Bailey,  Mildred  Lee Denver 

Baker,  Earl  Glenn Brighton 

Baker,  Harold  Richardson :  .  .Denver 

Beggs,  Hilda  Marian University  Park 

Bell,   Mary  Aurelia Carbondale,   111 

Bliss,  Cora  Mabel Denver 

Branham,  Vernon  Carnegie Denver 

Brooks,  Ella University  Park 

Brown,  Emma  Marie Denver 

Brubaker,  Guy  Wellington '.'.  '. Denver 

Butts,   Margaret  A Mankato,   Kans. 

Carter,   Charles   Edwin Greeley 

Chittenden,  Rollin  d'Evers Denver 

Clark,   Annie   May Denver 

Cooper,    Elisabeth    Arvada 

Copeland,  Ruth  Copeland Denver 

Cowell,    Ruth    Marie Denver 

Crumbley,    Rachel Sheiton,   Nebr 

£e,fS' JaUl  J0yce Denver 

Dille,   Margaret  Calvert Arvada 

Dunlavy,   Eva   Irene Denver 

Dutcher,  Omega  Dean Denver 

Dyk,   Winnie   Janette Denver 

Edwards,   Lincoln    Breckenridge 

Feldwisch,  Bertha   Denver 

Fraser,   Charlotte  Fowler Denver 

Fraser,  Robert   Stuart University  Park 

Frazey,  Harriet  Laura. .  .Nickerson,  Kans 

Urard,  Clara  Francesca Denver 

Garrison    Marie    Denver 

Gibson,    Merle   Vernon Denver 

Goebel,   Jessie  Elizabeth Denver 

Gooding,    Alice   Meroena Longmont 

Goodwin,  Louis  Earl Volga,  Iowa 

Goss,  Hazel   Stevenson Denver 

Grace,  Mamie  Cecelia Denver 

Greedy,  Paul  V '  '    olnver 

Greenawalt,  Arlo  Cornell Denver 

Greene,  Alice  Marian Arvada 

Greene,  Burnus  Raymond.  .Cheyenne,  Wyo 
Grover,  Charles  Clifford.  .McAlester,   Okla' 

Gustavson,  Reuben  Gilbert Denver 

Hall,  Sibbel  Katherine Denver 

Harrah,  Frank  West Parlett,  Ohio 

Harrington,  Helen   Denver 

Hellesen,    Ellen    Henrietta Denver 

Henry,  Anne  Merriman  ..  .University  Park 

Henry,  Blossom  Lida University  Park 

Heusmkveld,  Gerrit Denver 

Hickey,  Harold  Lowry Denver 

Hickmann,   Vera  Merle Windsor 

Hill,  Florence  Mildred Denver 

Hipp,  Carrie  Turner [ !  Denver 

Hipp,  John  Jr Denver 

Hosmer,    Evelyn    Helen Denver 

Hougland,  Mary  Elizabeth Denver 

Hoyt,  Elizabeth  Buchanan Denver 

Hoyt,  Frances  Eldreda Denver 

Hudson,  Hoyt  Hopewell 

„   .. • ■ Coeur   d'Alene,   Idaho 

Hunter,  Annamae Denver 

Jackson,   James    Oscar Denver 

Jones,  Robert  Mathew "  'Denver 

Karns,  Antoinette  T Silverton 

Keen,  Ethel  Therese Denver 

Kelley,  Bertha  Alice Amen 

Kimball,   Martha  Nutter.  .University   Park 
Kinney,  Leila Denver 


Lightburn,  Lillian    Denver 

Lucas,  Edna  Hainline Denver 

Lyon,   Florence  Ella..  "  '    n«n™ 

Mac   Dermaid,   Mary.  .       n!~ 

MacKibben,  Edna. y.    .::;:: Denver 

Manly,  Esther   ....  S! 

Manly,  Marion  Agnes.' .' .'  .WW Denver 

Mantz,  Charles  Armstrong.  .WW    Denver 

Mere°dn?,el\W-  J°TSeph Petrolia    lexis 

Meredith,   Jesse   Lowell Denver 

Metcalf,   Katharine Venltl 

Meyers,  Lydia  May n  "™ 

Sg£n'  G!r^ude  Beryl.. Wakefield,  Nebr 

S'frTnest  H"old Williamsport,  Pa 

Owens,  Lew1S  Raybourne Golden 

Pakiser,  Anna  Maria  Katherine.  .  .'.Denver 

Parsons,  Henrietta  Grace Denver 

Peak,   Paul   Reed Denver 

Pegan,   Patience    ....  nl^ll 

Peoples,   Mamie  E.WWW.W genver 

Peterson,   Flora   Emma Englewood 

Po£'  J6rie  Guthri*--San  Won?o*T«a2 

Potter,    Emerson   Carlisle Denver 

Price,   John   Hoover Denver 

Pulford,   Rosepha  Comstock   Trippe.. 
Queree,'  Pearl  '. Durango 

Reothnarn'RSUrTn  M Edwardsville,  I1L 

Reed     W?rd  ^°U1Se Slater-   Mo. 

-Reed,  Helen  Frances Universitv  Park 

Reed,  Walter  Stuart University  Park 

Richards,   Hazel   May Denver 

Richardson,   Helen   Lu Denver 

Riffenburg,   Harry  Buchholz.  .  .  .  .'   Holy^ke 
Riffenburg,   Walter  Vernon  ....        Hovoke 

Rogers,  Irene  Marguerite '    Denver 

Roose,  Carlota  Estelle Denver 

Sa2"VHerbert  °Wen-  •  •  -University  Park 
Sadler,  Vivian    t\  *.„,„. 

Sater,  Lena  Idalette! .  \  \  \  \  \  \  \ g*™ 

Scheitlin,    Edward    Reed....       Denver 

Scofield,  Leslie  Wiles Denver 

Seller,  Eleanor  Frances Denver 

Shields,   Belle   Mohney "  '    Denver 

Short,  Clarence  Paul "  '  Denver 

Shreves,    Rolland   Merritt W  "Denver 

Shreves,   Mrs.   Rolland   Merritt...      Denver 

Sims,  Frances  Hinman Denver 

tln^-1"'   ^°hn  Tay Trinidad 

Sinclair,   Vera   Anna Denver 

Smith,   Frances    ""Denver 

Sobel,  Anna  Sarah Denver 

Stanchfield,  Frances  Jean \  \   Denver 

Stannard,  Emily  Mackenzie.  .  .  Arvada 

Sterling,   Eloise '.Denver 

Stome,  Robina  Crawford Denver 

Tannenbaum,    David    " Denver 

Thompson,  Ralph  S WW    Denver 

Tobin,   John   Edmund Denver 

Upton     Helen   Eliott WWSlnver 

Vaughn,   Louise  Motter Denver 

Vinacke    Ella  Mildred Denver 

Walde,  Raymond  Leonard. University  Park 

Walker,  Frederick  Americus Morrison 

Waters,  P.  Albert Denver 

Watson,  Lillie   .Denver 

Weaver,  Hazel  Berthella Edgewater 

Weems,  Mary  Bryant Denver 

West,    Paul   Vining \v>™% 

Wiggs,  Joseph  W state  College,  N.  M 

Willson,  Elizabeth   Denver 

Winans,  Henry  Morgan Denver 

Wolff,  Chester  Albert EdgewJer 

Wood,    Charlotte   Fayerweather.  ..  .Denver 

Woodill,    John    Leslie Denver 

Young,  Adelaide  Helen 'Denver 

Young,   Myrton   Grover.  .  .Bunker  Hill    111 
Zahm,   Gertrude  Orr.  .Walla  Walla,  Wash' 
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The  voorest  man  may  in  his  cottage  bid  defiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  crown.    It  maybe 
The  lau%Troofmay  shake,  the  winds  may  blow  through  it,  the  storm  may  enter,  the 
rain  may  enter;  but  the  king  of  England  cannot  enter.— Chatham 

DENVER  LAW  SCHOOL 
Deak— George  C.  Manly,  E.  &  C.  Building 

For  catalog  write  Dean  Manly  at  above  address  or  at  1330  Arapahoe  street. 

The  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Denver  was  opened  3rd  October, 
1892  and  is  therefore  now  completing  its  twenty-second  year.  This  School  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Law  Schools.  The  Law  School 
occupies  one  of  the  University  buildings,  known  as  the  Law  and  Commerce 
Building  at  1330  Arapahoe  street,  in  the  heart  of  Denver.  Through  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Haish  of  DeKalb,  Illinois,  a  trust  fund  is  now 
beina  accumulated  by  Colorado  Seminary  for  the  erection  of  a  commodious 
building,  to  be  known  perpetually  as  "The  Jacob  Haish  Building,"  for  the 
housing  of  the  Law  School  and  all  the  downtown  departments  of  the  Univer- 

7  Candidates  for  the  degree  conferred  by  the  School  of  Law  must  be  of 
<rood  moral  character  and  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  upon  entering 
the  first  year  class.  Graduates  from  universities  or  colleges  of  approved  stand- 
ing are  admitted  without  examination.  All  other  candidates  for  the  degree 
must  present  evidence  of  the  completion  of  at  least  one  year  of  collegiate  work 
in  a  university  or  college  of  approved  standing,  or  pass  an  examination  on 
subjects  equivalent  to  those  ordinarily  required  in  the  Freshman  year  of  a 
university  or  college. 

Women  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  school. 

The  different  schools  of  the  University  are  organically  related.  A  student 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  take  a  year's  work  in  the  School  of  Law 
in  lieu  of  a  year  of  the  elective  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  It  is  thus 
possible  for  one  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  degree  of  LL.B,  as  well  as  that  of 
A  B  to  save  a  year.  When  a  student  has  already  earned  the  degree  of  LL.B., 
he  may  obtain  the  degree  of  A.B.  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  by  com- 
pleting three-fourths  of  the  college  course. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  University  offers  night  courses  m  his- 
tory The  course  for  the  school  year  1915-1916  is  English,  Constitutional  His- 
tory and  for  1914-1915  is  American  Constitutional  History.  Each  course  is 
divided  into  two  semesters.  The  recitations  extend  over  a  two-hour  period, 
two  nights  per  week,  and  the  credit  is  ten  college  hours,  equivalent  to  one-third 
of  a  year  college  credit.  By  taking  these  courses  and  two  sessions  at  the  sum- 
mer school  a  full  year  of  college  credit  can  be  earned.  Law  students  desiring 
to  take  these  courses  must  obtain  permission  from  the  Law  Faculty. 

The  record  of  the  Denver  Law  School  in  the  Colorado  Bar  Examinations 
is  probably  unmatched.  . 

The  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  of  Colorado  was  created  m  1897.  in 
order  to  put  the  fairness  of  its  marks  beyond  question,  the  Board  requires  all 
applicants  to  use  a  fictitious  name  on  the  examination  papers.  The  examina- 
tions are  held  in  June  and  in  December.  Graduates  of  law  schools  ordinarily 
take  the  June  examinations. 

The  graduates  of  the  Denver  Law  School  have  taken  first  place  twelve 
times  and  second  place  twice  and  fourth  place  twice  in  the  sixteen  June  exam- 
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Laic  is  the  science  in  which  the  greatest  powers  of  the  understanding  are  applied  to  the 
greatest  number  of  facts.— Dr.  Johnson  >*i>p<.<*u  w  me 

inations  which  have  been  held  since  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  was 
created  in  1897. 

In  1898,  with  38  taking  the  examinations,  15  were  Denver  graduates.  We 
won  places  number  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

In  1901,  with  32  taking  the  examinations,  only  1  was  a  Denver  graduate. 
He  won  first  place. 

In  1904,  with  43  taking  the  examinations,  13  were  Denver  graduates.  We 
won  places  number  1,  2  and  3.    We  tied  on  4  and  5.    Then  won  6. 

In  1908,  with  48  taking  the  examinations,  14  were  Denver  graduates.  We 
won  places  number  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  11  and  12. 

In  1914  our  graduates  were  in  their  usual  rank  in  the  June  State  Bar 
Examinations.  We  won  the  first,  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  sixth  and  the  sev- 
enth places.  In  other  words,  we  won  five  out  of  the  first  seven  places.  All  of 
our  graduates  passed  the  examination. 


Register  of  Students  in  Law  School,  1914-15 

SENIORS 

William  Sharpless  Jackson,  Jr. 


Moritz  Allen  Barth Denver 

Herbert  Cross  Denny Denver 

Addison    Miller   Gooding,    Jr 

Steamboat    Springs 

Edward  William  Hesse.  .Hartington,  Nebr. 

Marvin  Carson  Hix Denver 

Robert  John  Jackson Denver 


„,., ,: ■  • Colorado  Springs 

William   Harmon  Loughridge Denver 

Robert  Emmet  Lee Denver 

John  Glenn   Reid Torrington,  Wvo 

Earl  Wettengel   Denver 

Kent  Shelton  Whitford Denver 

Merle  Everett  Wilson Canon  City 

Francis  Delyn  Wooldridge.  .  Kimball,  Nebr 


JUNIORS 


Harold   Thomas   Bate Denver 

Harry  Behm Denver 

Maurice  Clenen  Bigelovr Denver 

Lewis  Albert  Dick Denver 

Sidney   Paul   Godsman Denver 

Morris  Barnett  Donaldson Denver 

Franklin  Burris  Goudy Denver 

Robert  deLisle  Champion Denver 

Samuel  McCullough  January Denver 

Emory  Storrs   Irwin Denver 

Charles   Armstrong  Mantz Denver 


Aaron   George  Marcus Denver 

Leo    Adams   Noble Denver 

Chadwick  Jacob  Perry ..  .Colorado'springs 

Moses   Philipps    Denver 

Horatio   Snow  Ramsey Littleton 

Robert  Wilbur  Steele Denver 

Harry  Brown  Teets Newton,  111. 

Jerry  Cox  Vasconcells Denver 

Arnold  Weinberger Denver 

Janet  Randall   White Denver 

James  Herbert   Wilkins,   Jr Denver 


FRESHMEN 


James  Elsie  Adamson Denver 

George  Richard  Baer 'Denver 

Jacob  Harry  Butcher Denver 

Joseph  Albert  Biglin Nucla 

Robb  Potter  Crist "  Denver 

Merle  Veron  Gibson Denver 

Harold  Alfred  Gorder Moorhead,  Iowa 

Ray  Melvin  Gorder Moorhead,  Iowa 

Wesley  William  Kemp Denver 


Gilbert  Lincoln  McDonough Denver 

Ernest   James   McLain Canon   City 

Addison   Berry  Manning Denver 

William  Frederick  Meyer Denver 

Oliver  Clinton  Moles Denver 

Ben  Morris   Denver 

Joseph  Leonard  Mullings Denver 

Irving  Maurice  Sherman Denver 

Luther  Warder  Wells Denver 


SPECIALS 


Richard  Gatewood  Booth. Fort  Worth    Tex 

Wyborn  Ingraham  Cunningham '. 

„„„'^  '  ■  • Colorado    City 

r'tfl.  «UbCf   ■  » Montrose 

C.yde  Brooks  Fry Denver 

Samuel  Ernest  Hamer Denver 

wlduHfman Great  Fal'!s.  Mont. 

Irwin  Hudson    Denver 

Isaac  Newton  Jenkins New  York  City 

Sidney  Harcourt  Johnson Denver 

Arthur   Harrison    Laws Denver 

George   James   Lemmon Peru,   Kans 


John    Thomas   Morgan Denver 

Lewis  de  Riggs  Mowry Denver 

Clara  Ruth  Mozzor Denver 

Ralph  Wood  Munn "  Pueblo 

Earl  H.  Naylor .Denver 

Frank  Charles  Niccoli Hastings,  Nebr 

John  Orlando  Northcutt Trinidad 

Gustave   Ornauer    Denver 

James  Wendell  Potter Denver 

William  Arthur  Reef Denver 

Byron  Willard  Strickland \  \  Denver 

Rollin   Alonzo  Young Denver 
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In  our  natural  body  every  part  has  a  necessary  sympathy  with  every  other,  and  all  to- 
gether form,  by  their  harmonious  conspiration,  a  healthy  whole. — Sir  W.  Hamilton 

COLOEADO  COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY 
Dean— Hiram  Addison  Ftnn,  D.D.S.,  500  California  Building 
Superintendent— A.  W.  Starbuck,  D.D.S.,  College  Bldg.,  1340  Arapahoe  St. 
For  catalog  and  information  write  to  either  of  these  officers. 
The  Dental  School  of  the  University  is  now  closing  its  twenty-eighth  year. 
Being  the  only  Dental  School  with  complete  equipment  and  adequate  clinical 
material  between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  quite  naturally  it 
attracts  students  from  a  wide  territory  as  appears  from  the  exhibit  of  resi- 
dences of  students  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  Dental  Infirmary  at  1340  Arapahoe  street  is  completely  equipped 
for  instruction  in  the  art  of  dentistry.  More  than  12,000  patients  are  treated 
each  year  in  this  infirmary.  A  Dental  School  in  a  small  town  can  never  have 
an  adequate  amount  of  clinical  material,  but  in  a  city  like  Denver  clinical 
material  is  so  abundant  that  students  are  given  every  opportunity  to  perform 
every  operation  which  will  be  required  in  active  practice.  The  Dental  Build- 
ing has  been  enlarged  during  the  past  year  and  is  complete  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments. 

The  Dental  School  will  be  provided  for  in  a  fine  way,  along  with  all  the 
downtown  departments,  in  the  projected  building  to  be  known  as  The  Jacob 
Haish  Building.  Every  month  we  are  putting  aside  the  rental  of  the  former 
Jacob  Haish  Building  for  the  erection  of  a  new  and  greater  building  which 
will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  of  the  University's  early  benefactors. 

The  University  Dental  School  (known  as  The  Colorado  College  of  Dental 
Surgery)  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties.  All 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  National  Association  are  strictly  observed  in 
the  conduct  of  the  school  work. 

Diplomas  of  the  University  Dental  School  are  accepted  in  all  states  and 
countries  where,  under  the  laws,  the  diplomas  of  standard  colleges  are  accepted. 
The  quality  of  the  work  of  the  Dental  School  is  shown  in  the  rank  of  our 
graduates  in  state  dental  examinations.  The  average  rank  of  all  dental  grad- 
uates in  these  examinations  over  the  United  States  is  85  per  cent.  The  average 
rank  of  our  graduates  in  the  Colorado  state  examinations  is  98  per  cent.  The 
course  of  study  is  graded  and  covers  a  period  of  three  years. 

The  vital  relation  of  dentistry  to  the  health  of  the  human  race  is  apparent. 
The  scientific  achievements  of  modern  dentistry  are  now  appreciated  by  the 
whole  world.  The  one  profession  in  which  America  has  excelled  all  the  nations 
is  dentistry.  "American  Dentist"  is  the  sign  which  attracts  the  people  in 
every  city  in  Europe. 

Graduates  of  standard  high  schools,  with  a  four-year  eourse  of  study, 
are  admitted  to  the  Dental  School  without  examination.  Those  who  are  not 
High  School  graduates  are  required  to  take  an  examination  on  the  equivalent 
studies  of  the  High  School  course,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction.  By  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
Principal  A.  J.  Fynn,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Longfellow  Technical  School,  has  been 
appointed  to  pass  upon  certificates  and  make  examinations  for  the  University 
Dental  School. 
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Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work;  let  him  ask  no  other  blessedness 
a  life  purpose.    Labor  is  life. — Carlyle 


He  has  a  work. 


Register  of  Dental  Students  foe  1914-1915 


SENIORS 


Paul  Walden  Bamford Nebraska 

Wilbur  Lee  Beal Montana 

John  W.  Bleasdale Colorado 

Van  Daniel   Boone Colorado 

Edwin  Cherkoss Connecticut 

Elizabeth   Cunningham    Pennsylvania 

Samuel  Goldman Colorado 

Theodore  Grannick Colorado 

Newton  Claiborne  Gunter Mississippi 

George  Frederick  Hodgson New  York 

Harry  James  Horwitz Colorado 

Herbert  George  Hughes Colorado 

Howard  Price  King Colorado 

Gilbert  Ivan  Lininger Colorado 

Gay  Litton   Kansas 

George  August  Mattern Colorado 

Robert   Seymour  Maxwell Colorado 

Harold    Smith   McGregor Iowa 


Walter  Minowitz Colorado 

Ben   Morris    Colorado 

Roy  Newton  Moxley Kansas 

Glen  James  Morris Missouri 

Warren   Edgar   Mulford Colorado 

Arthur  Ernest  Paradice Colorado 

Elmer  Peterson    Colorado 

Freida  Milo   Pickenpaugh Colorado 

Clyde  Wakefield  Scogin Colorado 

Ezra    Edward    Schaefer Wisconsin 

Otho   Lee   Stone Missouri 

Edward    Silver  berg ..  .Colorado 

Guy  William  Smith North  Dakota 

Harry  B.  Talhelm Colorado 

Milton  Cleveland  Traw Missouri 

Frederick  Christian  Vossbeck Colorado 

Jonas  Terrence  Williams Colorado 

Jacob  Max  Ziering Colorado 


JUNIORS 


Fred  Warren  Beesley Colorado 

Charles  Albert  Brock Colorado 

Robert  Coy  Boyd West  Virginia 

Joseph   Wilding  Burdette Utah 

Edwin  Chapman  Carter Colorado 

Maurice  Alan  Case Colorado 

Glenn  R.   Chafee Colorado 

Lawrence  B.  Clark Colorado 

William   Kinney   Coleman Colorado 

^f,rx°y  ^ilson  Cook Kansas 

Gilbert  George Colorado 

Gaylord  Garwood  Graham Idaho 

Finley  Orson  Gose Colorado 

™r,7  A^hur  Grant Colorado 

Charles  Glenn  Grover Colorado 

Harry  George  Hansen Colorado 

George  D.   Hooper Utah 

Claude  Orland  Hess Wyoming 

William  Alma  Homer Utah 

Harry  James  Horwitz '.Colorado 

Howard  Oswald  Jones Missouri 


Gay  C.   Litton Kansas 

Orange    Cleo   McCormick Colorado 

Hector  Earlton  McKellar Canada 

Harry  Adelbert  Miller New  York 

Warren  E.  Morris Colorado 

Herman  Charles  Mozer Colorado 

William  Barton  Nash Nebraska 

Kenneth  Hart  Putney South  Dakota 

Rex   Alfred   Raynes Colorado 

Stanley  Jenkin  Roberts Colorado 

Albert    Leopold    Schwalb Colorado 

William  Ivan  Seeley Colorado 

Barton    Edwin    Smith Colorado 

Eliot  Wood   Smith Colorado 

Robert  Oscar  Smith Colorado 

John  Ernest  Stines Utah 

Charles    Sumner    Sullivan.  .  .Massachusetts 

John  William  Watt Colorado 

Clarence   Wesley    Kansas 

James    Craft   Williams .Colorado 

Duncan   Arthur  Wyman Colorado 


FRESHMEN 


Frank  Schuyler  Anderson Colorado 

Fred  G.  Bowden Texas 

?nrnest  ^dgar  Beal '.'.'.'.'.Montana 

Joseph  Edward  Beal Colorado 

I        ,?a£r01  Bibbs Colorado 

Ronald  Dwuard  Benjamin Kansas 

Harold   Valentine   Crawford Colorado 

H^7  ?'  rV°.llinS Washington 

?n,  J-   Dehmer Colorado 

Timothy  Drew   Colorado 

Hymen   Ezriel   Dveirln Colorado 

Lawrence  T.  Elofson Colorado 

Lonn  Simmons  Fimlpe Colorado 

Bayard  Lamar  Fowler Colorado 

Julius  Justin  Gerrea Texas 

wm6rt  L^rW^Ce   Gray Oklahoma 

William  MGUmore,   Jr Colorado 

Harry    Winfrey   Griffith Idaho 

Prescott    James    Gibson Colorado 

P«nVv-  *?  H1arriS Colorado 

Lorin    ™°r ,HanTsen Colorado 

r?-l  ™  harlTS   J°nes Kansas 

?£„?!,  W,5  J°neS Colorado 

Timothy    Francis    Kane Colorado 


James  Keegau    Arizona 

Charles   Pascal  Laurino Colorado 

John  Clarence  Lee Colorado 

Robert  H.  McBride Wyoming 

Harry  Calvin  Miller Kansas 

Charles    Lewis    Milton Wisconsin 

Carlton   Monson Nebraska 

Archie  Lewis  Patterson .Colorado 

Samuel    Humphries    Rogers Colorado 

Artie   Willie  Race Missouri 

John  N.  Schwab Nebraska 

Stuart    Cherry    Scouler Colorado 

Ray  Senter Kansas 

William  M.   Shapiro Colorado 

Franklin    Mateer    Smolenske Colorado 

Harry  Meril  Steever Kansas 

Raymond   Steinhart    Indiana 

George  W.   Toby Colorado 

Adolph  Arthur  Unfug Colorado 

Henry    Hugh    Valentine Montana 

George    Samuel    Walling Colorado 

George   West    Utah 

Lee    Wales    Whitaker '.'.Colorado 

Arthur   Reed   Williams Colorado 
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Let  every  man  be  occupied,  and  occupied  in  the  highest  employment  of  which  his  nature 
is  capable,  and  die  with  the  consciousness  that  he  has  done  his  best.— Sydney  Smith 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMEKCE,  ACCOUNTS  AND  FINANCE 

Dean— George  A.  Warfield,  1330  Arapahoe  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 

For  catalog  and  other  information  write  Dean  Warfield  at  above  address. 

The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  does  a  most  practical 
work  in  preparing  young  men  and  women  for  efficient  service. 

With  the  growing  size  and  complexity  of  the  business  unit  and  the  modern 
emphasis  upon  efficiency  there  has  developed  a  literature  and  technique  of  com- 
merce, finance  and  industry  which  well  repays  university  study.  All  the  great 
educational  institutions  now  have  special  courses  or  special  departments  ot 
commerce.  The  University  of  Denver  was  a  pioneer  in  this  field,  having  organ- 
ized its  special  school  of 'commerce  in  1908,  previous  to  which  year  but  two 
other  similar  institutions  were  in  existence. 

The  School  of  Commerce  meets  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students : 

1.  College  men  who  are  preparing  for  responsible  administrative  posi- 
tions in  business  or  public  life.  . 

2.  Men  and  women  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of  commercial  branches. 

3.  Candidates  for  the  state  diploma  of  Certified  Public  Accountant. 
The  classes  are  held  from  5 :40  p.  m.  to  7 :40  p.  m.  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 

Thursday  and  Friday  of  each  week.    They  give  opportunity  for  persons  em- 
ployed during  the  day  to  obtain  a  thorough  university  training  m  business. 

Many  who  have  already  had  considerable  experience  in  business  are  seek- 
ing to  supplement  their  practical  training  by  a  scientific  study  of  accounts, 
commerce,  finance  and  business  law.  Among  these  are  bookkeepers,  clerks  and 
accountants,  some  of  whom  are  preparing  specifically  for  the  state  C.B. A 
examinations;  bank  clerks  who  want  a  thorough  understanding  ot  their  busi- 
ness; credit  men,  insurance  men,  chief  clerks,  railroad  men  and  others  who 
realize  that  by  proper  study  they  can  acquire  the  needed  useful  knowledge 
far  more  satisfactorily  than  by  the  tedious  and  uncertain  process  of  their  own 
experience.  ,  „. 

Candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  finance 
must  be  of  good  moral  character  and  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  upon 
entering  the  first  year  class.  Graduates  from  a  university,  college,  preparatory 
school  or  high  school  having  a  full  four  years'  course  of  approved  standing, 
or  matriculates  of  a  college  or  university,  are  admitted  without  examination 
Of  all  others,  the  usual  examinations  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  ot 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  will  be  required,  or  its  equivalent  under  the  rules 
as  prescribed  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Applicants  may  be  admitted  to  the  school  conditionally.  But  all  de- 
ficiencies must  be  made  up  before  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

No  student,  however,  will  be  admitted  to  the  first  year  class  who  has  not, 
in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  requirements,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  accounting.  .  . 

The  University  confers  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 
upon  regular  students  who  have  obtained  credit  for  960  hours  of  evening  class 
work,  being  eight  hours  per  week  for  three  University  years  of  forty  weeks 
each,  together  with  attendance  at  thirty-six  hours  of  lectures  given  by  business 
and  professional  men,  provided  further  that  the  candidate  shall  have  had  tne 
necessary  two  years'  successful  experience  in  business. 

The  decree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science  is  laid  out  so  as  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  studies  required  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  for  the  degree  ot 
Master  of  Arts.  .    r 

Credits  for  work  done  in  the  School  of  Commerce  may  be  counted  in  lieu 
of  elective  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Proper  credit  will  likewise 
be  allowed  by  the  School  of  Commerce  for  work  done  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts. 
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Exigencies  create  the  necessary  ability  to  meet  and  to  conquer  them.— Wendell  Phillips 
The  Professional  Accountant 

A  Colorado  statute  passed  in  1907  and  signed  by  Chancellor  Henry  A 
Buchtel  who  was  then  Governor  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  provides  for  a  state 
board  of  three  members  winch  holds  regular  examinations  and  grants  the  cer- 
tificate of  'Certified  Public  Accountant"  (C.P.A.)  to  candidates  who  success- 
fully pass  the  examination  and  who  prove  that  they  possess  the  other  neces- 
sary qualifications. 

Students  who  have  finished  the  work  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts 
and  finance  have  established  a  high  record  of  success  in  passino-  the  "C  P  A  " 
examinations.  The  courses  of  the  school  are  designed  to  furnish  the  best  aca- 
demic training  for  young  men  who  plan  to  enter  this  important  profession  and 
most  of  the  students  are  in  fact  preparing  for  this  life  work. 

The  Accountancy  Dispensary 

i  n?11*0?  tt61"'  1914'  fc?e  Sch°o1  of  Commerce  established  what  is  believed  to 
t,L  /p  PmVer^ty  ^°T\fncJ  DisPensary.  The  work  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Clem  W.  Collins,  C.P.A,  recently  chairman  of  the  Colorado 
btate  Board  of  Accountancy.  Much  practical  work  has  already  been  done. 
I  he  department  affords  students  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  practical  ex- 
perience required  by  law  and  renders  valuable  services  to  charitable  and  reli- 
gious organizations  of  the  city  of  Denver.  An  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the 
vpfT?rieS  of  Denver  was  one  of  the  important  accomplishments  of  this 
Thp >\I  }  T tl-t+utl0ns  ,the  Accountancy  Dispensary  offers  its  services  free, 
ihe  ethics  of  charity  workers  throughout  the  country  now  demand  an  in- 

siaSrd"  GXPert  aUdlt  "^  yeaT-    Many  ChurcheS  mi^ht  Profit  »>y  SiiSr 

Register  or  Students  in  the  School  of  Commerce  for  1914-1915 
All  students  resident  in  Denver  except  as  noted 


i   George   A.   Brown 
Eva  Campbell 
Thompson  Lewis  Casey 
Jesse  Morris  Chase 
Albert  Frederick   Christian 
W  illiam  Joseph  Condon 


Frank  Atkinson 
Edith  M.  Banta 
Charles  Kentor 


SENIORS 

Richard  Moore  Crane 
George   Rodney  Day 
Irene  Fisher 
Robert  Edgar  Gentry 
Clifford  William  Kirkley 
Nellie  Margaret  Lennon 


JUNIORS 

Alexander  Johnston  Lindsaj 
James  E.  Ragan 
Lawrence   Ignatius   Schott 


Robert  Franz  Maul 
Arthur  Ross  Moore 
James  Aloysius  O'Boyle 
Wheeler  Sells 
Peter  Albert  Weimer 


Montgomery  Rochester  Smith 
Theodore  John  Witting 


Cuthbert  C.  Bergstrom 
Robert  Ryland   Bowles 
Carle  Eugene  Bruce 
Tessie  Clara  Carr 
Herman  Benjamin   Castle 
John  McCart  Dillon 
Joseph  Fibiger 
Roy  Alexander  Fitzsimonds 
Cornelius   Thomas  Flynn 
Frederick  Ritter  Fritz,  Jr. 
Robert  Leon   Geedy 
Donald  Atlas  Hadley 


FRESHMEN 

Walter  Ernest  Heider 
Ralph  M.  Hinman 
Elmer  Dean  Irwin 
Eric  E.  Lundborg 
James  Boyd  McKelvy 
Frank  J.  Meyer 
Max  Miller 

George  Holland  Morris 
Mark   Edward   Myers 
Jisuke  Nakashima 
Harry  William  Nelson 


SPECIALS 


Alfred   Darley   Peabody 
Miner  Bruce  Phillipps 
Carlos  Loretto  Reavis 
Joseph   Stephen   Reiter 
Malcolm  Ferguson   Roberts 
Willford   C.    Taylor 
Rupert  Adolph   Truwe 
Arthur  Joseph  Walch 
Arthur  Sheals  Walters 
Charles  Louis  Walters 
Henry   Edwin    Ward 


Ambrose  Owen  Colvin 

Rufus  Henry  Palmer 

C.   E.   Stretcher 

Charles  Brampton  Tompkins 


Homer  DeW'itt  Garwood,   Boulder 
Benjamin  Winfield  Stivers,  Colorado 

Springs 
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He  who  wishes  to  exert  a  useful  influence  must  be  careful  to  insult  nothing  Let  htm  not 
be  tabled  by  what  seems  absurd,  but  let  him  consecrate  his  energies  to  the  creation 
of  what  is  good.  He  must  not  demolish,  but  build.  He  must  raise  temples  where 
mankind  may  come  and  partake  of  the  purest  pleasures.— Goethe 

SUMMAKY  OF  STUDENTS  FOR  1914-15 

At  University  Park 

Graduates  *" 

Seniors  °° 

Juniors !?_ 

Sophomores ^ 

Freshmen    z£> 

College  Specials 6i 

College  and  Graduate  Students 606 

Extension  College,  seeking  credit 135 

Extension  College,  not  seeking  credit 135 

Summer  School 1M 

Total  in  this  list 424 

Counted  twice 12' 

Net  Extension  College  and  Summer  School  Students ...  297 

Warren  Academy  Students 

Total  Graduate,  College  and  Academy  Students 

In  the  Heart  of  Denver 

Law  School ' ' 

Dental  School  Yf 

School  of  Commerce ^5 

Bankers'  Class •  ^ 

Total  Students  in  Professional  Schools J*l& 

Grand  total  of  Students  in  1914-15 1>290 

Everv  year  we  report  more  Seniors  than  Juniors  in  the  College  of  Lib- 
eral Arts.  This  is  an  exceptional  fact.  The  reason  ior  it  is  plain.  Ihe 
strong  and  purposeful  students  whom  we  have  constantly  at  work  in  the 
Extension  College  and  the  Summer  School  do  not  ask  to  be  ranked  up  until 
thev  have  enough  credits  to  admit  them  to  the  Senior  Class.  These  students 
will  be  at  work  steadily  from  two  to  six  years  before  they  attain  the  rank 
which  they  covet.  For  the  most  part  they  are  in  the  Senior  rank  for  more 
than  one  year.  Degrees  are  never  conferred  until  all  the  required  work  is 
completed  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Summary  of  All  Degrees  From  1882  to  1913 

Liberal  Arts  and  Graduate  School,  1884  to  1899,  16  years .96 

Same  departments,  1900  to  1914,  15  years !»"■» 

Total  Liberal  Arts  and  Graduate  School  degrees,  31  years. . . .  1,215 

Honorary  degrees 1  A1o 

Professional  School  degrees,  1882  to  1914.  33  years ^m 

Grand  total  of  University  degrees  from  1882  to  1914,  33  years  2,766 
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A  mind  once  cultivated  will  not  he  fallow  for  half  an  hour.—Bulwer-Lytton 


RANGE  OE  ELECTIVES 

It  would  require  approximately  thirty  years  for  a 
student  to  complete  all  the  courses  of  study  which  we 
are  now  offering  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  This 
gives  an  adequate  range  of  electives. 


SCHOOL  OF  ART 

The  Students1  School  of  Art,  Henry  Reed,  Dean, 

1311    Pearl   Street,   is   recognized   as   the 

Art  Department  of  the  University. 


THE  ILIFF  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

An  entirely  independent  institution,  located  at  Uni- 
versity Park,  is  upon  terms  of  friendliest  co-operation  with 
:he  University  of  Denver.  The  courses  in  the  IlifT  School 
ire  open  to  students  in  the  University,  with  reciprocal 
Courtesies  from  the  University  to  the  IlifT  School. 

For  catalog  write  the  President  of  the  IlifT  School  of 
fheology,  University  Park,  Colorado. 


Planting  colleges  and  filling  them  with  studious  young  men  and  women  is  planting  seed 
com  for  the  world. — Judson 


The  1,290  students  of  the  University, 
in  1914-15,  reside  in  31  states,  8  foreign 
countries  and  75  Colorado  towns. 


Inquiries  of  any  character  will  be  an- 
swered in  the  first  mail  when  addressed  to 
The  Chancellor,  University  Park,  Colo. 
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Youth  is  the  only  time  to  think  and  decide  on  a  great  course. — Browning 

FOREWORD 

The  University  of  Denver  sends  greeting,  through  this  Year  Book,  to  all  high  school 
graduates  of  1916,  with  desire  to  help  parents  and  aspiring  students  to  make  the  best  answer 
to  the  serious  question — What  Next? 

Is  the  college  training  a  def- 
inite advantage  in  securing  high 
moral  and  intellectual  effi- 
ciency in  service?  Is  not  the 
college  training  an  imperative 
necessity  for  one  who  purposes 
to  make  the  most  of  his  life? 

An  ambitious  youth  ought 
not  to  determine  his  vocation 
finally  while  in  high  school. 
He  needs  the  broader  outlook 
of  the  college  and  the  practical 
testing  of  his  powers  in  contact 
with  exacting  courses  of  study. 
If  he  goes  from  high  school  to 
the  technical  or  professional 
school  at  once,  his  career  is 
fixed.  He  may  make  the  right 
choice,  but  the  chances  are 
against  him. 

The  man  should  always 
come  first  in  our  thought,  and 
his  trade  afterwards.  The 
college  makes  the  man.  In 
college  the  worth  while  young 
man  may  develop  his  life  in  a 
broad  way  and  look  steadily 
at  all  vocations  which  are  pos- 
sible to  him  while  he  makes  a 
critical  estimate  of  his  own 
powers.  Then  he  can  come 
by  intelligent  choice  to  his 
proper  vocation  and  have  life- 
long joy  in  his  work. 


The  crown  of  learning  is  nobler  than  that  of  empire.— Talmud 


Views  of  University  Hall 


When  1  consider  thy  heavens,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him.— Psalm  S 


The  Great  Telescope 


THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  ASTRONOMICAL  RESEARCH 

When  the  planet  Eros  was  in  opposition  in  1  898-99  (at  the  time  of  its  discovery)  it 
was  observed  by  fifty-one  astronomers  who  made  1 , 1  60  observations  in  all.  Of  this  total 
number  more  than  300  observations  were  made  by  Dean  Howe  in  the  Chamberlin  Ob- 
servatory at  University  Park.  These  facts  were  brought  out  in  a  somewhat  dramatic 
manner  in  the  thesis  which  was  presented  by  Gustav  Stracke  for  his  Doctor's  Degree  in  the 
University  of  Berlin.  All  the  conspicuous  observatories  in  the  world  were  occupied  in 
making  observations  of  this  new  planet.  Some  of  the  most  notable  observatories  made  ob- 
servations as  follows:  Algiers  13,  Berlin  24,  Bordeaux  19,  University  of  Virginia  38 
Greenwich  30  Hamburg  13,  Lick  Observatory  65,  Leipzig  37,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin 24,  Marseilles  43,  Munich  98,  Paris  29,  Rome  5,  Strasburg  42,  Washington  14, 
Vienna  33,  and  Yerkes  Observatory  74. 

The  Chamberlin  Observatory  of  the  University  of  Denver  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
astronomical  stations  of  the  world. 


The  birth  of  science  was  the  death  of  superstition.— Huxley 


Views  of  the  Science  Hall 
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My  books  are  friends  that  never  fail  me. — Garlyle 


The  Library 


BOOKS!  BOOKS!  BOOKS! 
The  Library  of  the  University  of  Denver  is  a  depository  of  the  Denver  Public 
Library.  Every  day  in  the  college  year  books  are  brought  out  to  the  University  Library 
from  the  great  Library  in  the  city.  This  gives  our  students  constant  access  to  all  the  books 
which  they  may  need.  The  Library  of  the  British  Museum  contains  4,000,000  printed 
books,  but  only  60,000  are  ever  called  for.  Students  are  simply  bewildered  with  such  vast 
collections.  What  a  student  needs  is  intelligent  guidance  so  that  he  may  find  what  he  needs 
Our  Librarian  is  Mrs.  Elisabeth  McNeal  Galbreath,  Ph.B.,  who  was  formerly  the 
assistant  librarian  in  the  Denver  City  Library.      She  knows  all  the  libraries  in  the  city. 

With  the  College  Library,  the  Denver  Public 
Library,  the  State  Library  in  the  Capitol 
Building,  the  Library  of  the  Colorado  Scien- 
tific Society,  the  State  Law  Library,  and  the 
Law  Library  of  the  University  of  Denver, 
there  are  approximately  1  50,000  volumes  to 
which  our  students  have  access.  That  is  to 
say,  a  student  here  has  access  to  two  and  a 
half  times  more  books  than  are  ever  called 
for  at  the  British  Museum  in  London. 


Ammi  Bradford  Hyde 


Dr.  Ammi  Bradford  Hyde,  Lecturer  on 
Philology  and  Linguistics,  now  ninety-two 
years  old,  sits  in  the  Library  every  day  to 
give  counsel  to  students  on  any  subjects  which 
may  engage  their  attention.  He  is  the  most 
complete  walking  encyclopedia  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  country. 


Man  is  incurably  religious. — Sabatier 


■iummnSri 


The  Chapel 
In  these  days  half  our  diseases  come  from  neglect  of  the  body —Bulwer-Lytton 


The  Gymnasium 
C 


The  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be  one.— Emerson 


Templin  Hall 


8«*.'- 


Wy  cliff  e  Hall 


What  is  the  true  aim.  of  science— a  seeking  after  God  through  the  study  of  his  ways.- 
W.  H.  Fumes s 


The  Chamberlin  Observatory 


Another  View  of  University  Hall 
S 


University  of  Denver 

and  Colorado  Seminary 


Year  Book 


An  outline  of  courses,  requirements  for  admis- 
sion, and  general  information  for  the  academic 
year  1916-1917,  and  a  register  of  the  officers 
teachers  and  students  for  the  academic  year 
1915-1916 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


First  Semester 


1916 


Sept.  11-12,  Monday  and  Tuesday — 
Registration  Days.  Extra  fee 
for  registration  after  Tuesday, 
Sept.  12. 

Sept.  13,  Wednesday  —  Recitations 
begin. 

Sept.  15,  Friday — Reception  by  the 
two  Christian  Associations. 

Sept.  22,  Friday— Chancellor's  Re- 
ception. 

Nov.  IS,  Monday— Tuition  due  for 
second  half  of  first  semester. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  1,  Thursday  and  Friday 
— Thanksgiving  recess. 

Dec.  16,  Saturday — Christmas  recess 
begins. 

1917 

Jan.  2,  Tuesday — First  semester  re- 
sumes. 

Jan.  22-26,  Monday  to  Friday— Reg- 
istration for  second  semester. 

Jan.  26,  Friday— First  semester  ends. 


1917 


Second  Semester 


Jan.  29,  Monday — Opening  day  of 
second  semester;  registration 
ends  at  noon.  Extra  fee  for  reg- 
istration later  than  Monday, 
Jan.  29. 

Feb.  5-9,  Monday  to  Friday— Week 
of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

March  26,  Monday— Tuition  due  for 
second  half  of  second  semester. 

March  31,  Saturday,  to  April  8,  Sun- 
day —  Spring  vacation  during 
Holy  Week. 

April  27,  Friday— High  School  Re- 
ception. 

June  1,  Friday— Class  Day. 

June  3,  Sunday — Baccalaureate  serv- 
ice. 

June  5-6,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday — 
Meetings  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
June  6,  Wednesday — Alumni  Day. 
June  7,  Thursday— Commencement. 

June  8,  Friday— Second  semester 
ends. 


Summer  School  in  1917  from  June  18  to  July  27. 
First  Semester  of  1917-18  opens  Monday,  September  10. 


TKUSTEES  OF  THE  COLORADO  SEMINARY 

(Property-holding  Corporation  under  Charter  of  5th  March,  1864) 


Teem  Expiees  1916 

0.  W.  Auman 
J.  S.  Edwards 

1.  J.  Keator 

F.  J.  McConnell 
FrankMcDonough.Sr. 
M.  N.  Smith 
J.  R.  Thorpe 


Tekm  Expiees  1917 
J.  H.  Causey 
A.  L.  Doud 
W.  H.  Howell 
H.  E.  Johnson 
A.  R.  King 
J.  J.  Lace 
W.  T.  Scott 


Teem  Expiees  1918 
F.  J.  Chamberlin 
E.  M.  Cranston 
W.  G.  Evans 
D.  D.  Forsyth 
W.  L.  Hartman 
L.  W.  Markham 
J.  C.  Shattuck 


Teem  Expiees  1919 
A.  L.  Chase 
Wm.  S.  Iliff 
Wm,  Lennox 
H.  M.  Mayo 
Wm.  E.  Sweet 
A.  E.  Reynolds 
E.  N.  Wood 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  COLORADO  SEMINARY 

WHO  ARE  ALSO  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 

(Scholastic  and  Degree-Conferring  Corporation) 


Wm.  G.  Evans,  President 
A.  L.  Doud,  Vice-President 
E.  M.  Cranston,  Vice-President 


F.  J.  Chamberlin,  Secretary 
Jos.  C.  Shattuck,  Treasurer 
D.  D.  Forsyth 


A.  E.  Reynolds 
W.  S.  Iliff 
O.  W.  Auman 


UNIVERSITY  COMMITTEE   OF  THE  COLORADO  CONFERENCE 

(The  members  of  this  committee  meet  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Colorado  Seminary) 


G.  M.  Anderson 
W.  B.  Barr 
C.  F.  Carnine 
J.  T.  Clough 
Edward  Fair 


LAYMEN 

J.  H.  Hatcher 
C.  A.  MacMillan 
Geo.  C.  Manly 
Geo.  W.  Parfet 
H.  L.  Shattuck 


W.  B.  Stockham 
H.  M.  Webster 
G.  W.  Whitford 
E.  B.  Wicks 
E.  C.  Withrow 


E.  N.  Edgerton 
0.  W.  Fifer 

R.  H.  Forrester 
C.  W.  Hancher 
G.  M.  Henderson 

F.  R.  Hollenbeck 
C.  W.  Huett 


MINISTERS 

S.  H.  Kirkbride 
F.  T.  Krueger 
N.  H.  Lee 
O.  K.  Maynard 
C.  L.  Mead 
H.  M.  Pingree 
W.  F.  Pitner 


A.  F.  Ragatz 
C.  B.  Spencer 
C.  O.  Thibodeau 

B.  T.  Vincent 
A.  J.  Waller 
S.  B.  Warner 

C.  B.  Wilcox 


CONFERENCE  VISITORS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 


R.  R.  Adams 
R.  H.  Ayres 
R.  E.  Bird 

E.  E.  Brace 

F.  W.  Bretnall 
S.  Alonzo  Bright 
C.  E.  Carroll 

A.  N.  Chapman 


C.  M.  Cooper 
W.  T.  Dumm 
John  R.  Edwards 
F.  H.  Essert 
R.  S.  Fairchild 
J.  S.  Ferris 
C.  R.  Garver 
L.  J.  Hole 


F.  W.  Imboden 
C.  H.  Inman 

G.  E.  Kitchen 
G.  E.  Konkel 
A.  M.  Maclean 
F.  E.  McGuire 
Edward  L.  Mills 
0.  L.  Orton 


C.  A.  Rowand 
R.  L.  Smith 
R.  N.  Smith 
C.  B.  Steele 
G.  H.  Stuntz 
J.  R.  Thomas 
T.  B.  Tyre 
Wm.  D.  Waller 
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DEPARTMENTS   OF  THE   UNIVERSITY  OF   DENVER 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS: 

Offers  four  years  of  college  work,  with  high  standards  and  an  adequate  range  of 

electives,  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

DEAN:     Herbert  A.  Howe,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL: 

Offers  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

DEAN:     Herbert  A.  Howe,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL: 

Offers  elementary,  advanced  and  graduate  courses  which  are   equivalent   to   the 
courses  of  the  regular  college  year. 

DEAN:     Wilber  D.  Engle,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 

EXTENSION  COLLEGE: 

Offers  college  subjects  in  regular  classes  on  Saturday  and  at  other  special  times. 
DEAN:     Daniel  E.  Phillips,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 

EXTRA-MURAL  COLLEGE: 

Offers  college  subjects  by  correspondence. 

DEAN:     Herbert  E.  Russell,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 

LECTURE  DEPARTMENT: 

Offers  lectures  for  churches,  literary  clubs,  schools  and  for  all  other  organizations 

when  addresses  by  educational  experts  are  desired. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Chancellor,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 

WARREN  ACADEMY: 

Offers  four  years  of  standard  High  School  work. 

PRINCIPAL:     Owen  B.  Trout,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 

LAW  SCHOOL: 

Offers  a  course  of  study  covering  three  years,  which  leads  to  the  Degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Laws. 

DEAN:     George  C.  Manly,  E.  &  C.  Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 

DENTAL  SCHOOL: 

Offers  a  course  of  study  covering  three  years,  which  leads  to  the  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Dental  Surgery. 

DEAN:     Hiram  A.  Pynn,  1340  Arapahoe  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE: 

Offers  a  course  of  study  covering  three  years,  which  leads  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Commercial  Science.    Graduate  courses  are  also  offered  which  lead  to  the  Degree 
of  Master  of  Commercial  Science. 
DEAN:     George  A.  Warfield,  1330  Arapahoe  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 

SCHOOL  OF  ART: 

Offers  continuous  personal  instruction  in  drawing,  painting,  illustration  and  public 
school  art  in  the  Art  School  Building  at  1311  Pearl  Street. 
DEAN:     Henry  Read,  1311  Pearl  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Specific  information  concerning  the  departments  of  the  University  can  be  se- 
cured from  the  Deans  at  the  addresses  given  above.  Any  inquiry  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chancellor  at  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado,  will  be  answered 
In  the  first  mail. 
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CHARTER  OF  THE  COLORADO  SEMINARY 


AN  ACT  TO  INCORPORATE  THE  COLORADO  SEMINARY 
APPROVED  MARCH  5,  1864 


Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives  of  Colorado  Terri- 
tory : 

Section  1.  That  John  Evans,  Samuel  H.  Elbert,  W.  N.  Byers,  H.  Bur- 
ton A  B.  Case,  J.  G.  Vawter,  A.  G.  Gill,  W.  D.  Pease,  Edwin  Scudder,  J.  H. 
Morrison,  Warren  Hussey,  J.  W.  Smith,  D.  H.  Moffat,  Jr.,  R.  E.  Whitsitt, 
C.  A.  Cook,  John  Cree,  Amos  Steck,  J.  M.  Chivington,  J.  B.  Doyle,  Henry 
Henson,  Amos  Widner,  John  T.  Lynch,  Milo  Lee,  J.  B.  Chaffee,  Lewis  Jones, 
O.  A.  Willard,  W.  H.  H.  Loveland  and  Robert  Berry  be  and  they  are  hereby 
constituted  a  body  politic  and  corporate  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  direct- 
ing and  maintaining  an  institution  of  learning,  to  be  styled  the  Colorado 
Seminary,  and  in  manner  hereinafter  prescribed  to  have  perpetual  succession, 
with  full  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  adopt  and  alter 
at  pleasure  a  seal,  acquire,  hold  and  convey  property,  real,  personal  and 
mixed,  to  the  extent  they  may  judge  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
objects  of  this  corporation,  and,  generally,  to  perform  such  other  acts  as 
may  be  necessary  and  proper  therefor. 

Sec.  2.  Said  Trustees,  at  their  first  meeting,  shall  be  divided  into  four 
classes  of  seven  in  each  class,  which  class  shall  hold  office  for  one,  two,  three 
and  four  years,  respectively,  dating  from  the  first  day  of  July,  1864;  their 
successors  shall  be  appointed  whenever  terms  expire,  or  vacancies  for  any 
cause  exist,  by  the  annual  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
within  whose  bounds  the  City  of  Denver  may  be  included,  but  all  of  said 
Trustees  and  their  successors  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are 
elected. 

Sec.  3.  No  test  of  religious  faith  shall  ever  be  applied  as  a  condition  of 
admission  into  said  Seminary,  but  the  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  adopt  all 
proper  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  conduct  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  the  management  of  all  affairs  pertaining  to  said  institution. 

Sec.  4.  They  shall  have  full  power  to  confer  all  degrees  and  emolu- 
ments customary  to  be  given  by  similar  institutions. 

Sec.  5.  Such  property  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  design 
of  the  Seminary  in  the  best  manner,  while  used  exclusively  for  such  purposes, 
shall  be  free  from  all  taxation. 

Sec.  6.  In  all  cases,  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  transacting  any  business,  or  said  majority  may  vest  the 
power  of  the  Trustees  in  an  Executive  Committee,  or  agent  of  their  number, 
at  pleasure. 

Sec.  7.  This  shall  be  deemed  a  public  act,  and  be  in  force  and  take  effect 
from  and  after  its  passage. 
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ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

DENVER 


ADOPTED  1889,  AND  AMENDED  JUNE  8,  1898. 


Article  I.     The  name  of  this  society  shall  be  The  University  of  Denver. 

Article  II.  The  object  of  this  society  shall  be  the  advancement  of  the 
educational  interests  of  Colorado;  the  promotion  of  all  the  sciences,  arts  and 
learned  professions;  and  to  form  a  University  which  shall  have  power  to 
to  ™7  Yii  u°f  mstruction  in  an7  or  all  of  the  departments  of  learning; 
to  create  fellowships;  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Examiners,  and,  upon  exam- 
ination or  satisfactory  recommendation,  to  confer  marks  of  distinction  and 
a  1  degrees,  honorary  or  otherwise,  usual  to  a  University,  upon  all  such  can- 
didates as  shall  be  found  worthy  thereof. 

the  tt™  h^S  ^henmfmbfS  A°f  this  SOciefcy  sha11  be  the  Secretary,  for 
the  time  being,  of  the  Colorado  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 

pn2  hereafter  be  organized  within  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the  said 

the  aforeiS  Conference;  the  Presiding  Elders,  for  the  time  being,  of 

beW  o  Ht  rTori  TferenCe  0r,conferences;  the  President,  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  Colorado  Seminary;  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
the  time  being,  of  the  Colorado  Seminary.  trustees,  tor 

seven^Trusfeef all?/  f  ""Vf,  f"  "^  ShaU  COnsist  of  a  B^  of 
fi  * a  I  IM\  °f  whom  sha11  be  members  of  the  society,  who  shall  be 
elected  by  ballot  annually  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  and  shaTl  hold    heir 

^sons  i  zhH  T7  ^l  *£*?**  ^  and  the  ^wing  tamed 
W^  H-  W-^a™», E-  M-  Cranston,  Jos.  C.  Shattuck,  J.  W.  Gil- 
luly   C.  B^Spencer,  W.  C.  Madison  and  J.  H.  Merritt  shall  constitute  suon 

lTeLi,Tr:Tifltl  the  first  regulr  f ction' and  until t^t^t 

are  elected,  and  if  for  any  reason,  such  election  is  not  held  on  said  dav  in 
June,  it  may  be  held  at  any  subsequent  regular  or  called  meeting  due  notice 
of  such  election  having  been  served  by  mail  or  personal  service  on  all  mem 
bers  of  the  society.  There  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Predden?  Secr^v 
and  Treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  as  shall  be  provided ^ Z  tL  bTS 
of  the  society,  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  by  the  Bo^TtSZ.7 

Article  V.     The  Trustees  of  this  society  shall  have  power  to  makP  all 

nd  irnrLanSdtardetal  by-la7'  ^  inC°nsistent  -thXconTtttion 
itilZni's^  "  they  ^  ^  Pr°Per  f°r  the  management  of  the 

Article  VI.     This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  bv  *   twn 
thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of  this  society.  amended  by  a  two- 

Under  the  charter  and  articles  here  printed,  the  following  Departments 
are  organized  as  schools  of  the  University :  g  departments 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  School  of  Law 

Graduate  School  School  of  Dentistry 

Summer  School  School  of  Commer^ 

Extension  College  School  of  Art 

Extra-Mural  College  Warren  Academy 

Lecture  Department 
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LIBERAL  ARTS  FACULTY:  1915-1916 

HENRY  AUGUSTUS  BUCHTEL,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

De  Pauw  University.  Chancellor. 

^SlXTc^aU^Sul^OM^o,  Boston  Uaive^,  U«  o. 

Denver  and  Colorado  College.  ^^  ^  professor  of  Astronomy. 

Director  of  the  Chamberlin  Observatory. 

AMMI  BRADFORD  HYDE,  A.M.,  S.T.D.,  Litt.D. 

Wesleyan  University,  Syracuse  University  and  University  of  Denver. 

Wesieyan  umve  Lecturer  of  Philology  and   Linguistics. 

HERBERT  EDWIN  RUSSELL,  A.M.,  Sc.D. 

Wesleyan  University,  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  University  of  Denver. 
Wesieyan  umvei      >,  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics. 

TAMES  EDWARD  LeROSSIGNOL,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

McGillUniversity,  University  of  Leipzig,  Clark  University  and  University  of  Denver 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Social  Science  in  the  Summer  School. 

WILBER  DWIGHT  ENGLE,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D. 

Albion  College,  Columbia  University  and  University  of  Denver. 

AiDion  ^imefee,  ^  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

IRA  EUGENE  SUTLER,  A.M. 

Albion  College,  University  of  Denver  and  University  of  Chicago^  ^  ^^ 

DANIEL  EDWARD  PHILLIPS,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 

University  of  Nashville,  Clark  University  and  University  of  Denver. 

University  01  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education. 

ottt  mm  FLETCHER  STEELE,  A.M.,  S.T.D. 

Syracuse  university,  Boston  University,  University  of  Berlin  and  University  of 

Oxford.  Professor  of  English  Bible  and  Religion. 

FRANK  HUNT  HURD  ROBERTS,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Ohio  University,  Kenyon  College  and  University  of  Denver. 

Extra-mural  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

IDA  KRUSE  McFARLANE,  A.M.,  Litt.D. 

Vassar  College  and  University  of  Denver. 

Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  Professor  of  English  ana 
Supervisor  of  the  Courses  in  Efficiency. 

PERLE  SHALE  KINGSLEY,  A.B. 

Central  College  and  University  of  Chicago.  Professor  0f  Public  Speaking. 

SAMUEL  ALEXANDER  LOUGH,  AM.,  Ph.D. 

Baker  University,  Boston  University  and  Northwestern  University. 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 

REUBEN  EDSON  NYSWANDER,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Indiana  University  and  Cornell  University.  Professor  of  Physics. 

DAVID  SHAW  DUNCAN,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Glasgow  United-Free  Church  College,  Harvard  University,  University  of  Denver  and 
Iliff  School  of  Theology.  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

GEORGE  A.  WARFIELD,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  w^m^on 

Nebraska  Wesleyan,  University  of  Nebraska,  University  of  Oregon,   Washington 
University,  and  University  of  Denver.  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology. 
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MARTHA  LOESCHER  CROOK,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver,  University  of  Berlin,  Columbia  University  and  University  of 
Chicago.  J 

Professor  of  German. 
BEATRICE  MARY  TEAGUE,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  and  Alliance  Prancaise,  Paris. 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
ELLA  METSKER  MILLIGAN,  A.M. 

University  of  Chicago  and  University  of  Denver. 

Professor  of  Latin. 
CHARLES  WILLIAM  CUNO,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Denver. 

Director  of  the  Courses  in  Journalism. 
Instructor  in  English  and  Efficiency. 
LUCIEN  IRA  BLAKE,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Amherst  College  and  University  of  Berlin. 

Lecturer  on  the  Foundations  of  Modern  Science. 
GEORGE  BEDELL  VOSBURGH,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Albany  State  Normal  College,  Colgate  University,  University  of  Chicago  and  Shurt- 
leff  College. 

Lecturer  on  Civilization  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

ALFRED  H.  C.  MORSE,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Ph.D. 

Acadia  College  and  University  of  Richester. 

ANNE  McKEEN  SHULER,  A.M.  ^^  °"  AP°l0^tics- 

Western  College  for  Women,  University  of  Denver. 

Dean  of  Women. 
MABEL  RILLING 

Northwestern  College,  Yale  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Chicago  School  of 
Physical  Education  and  Expression. 

Associate  Dean  of  Women  and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women. 
ANNA  LOUISE  JOHNSON 

Oswego  State  Normal  and  Wellesley  College. 

Lecturer  on  Recreational  Work. 
ELISABETH  McNEAL  GALBREATH,  Ph.B. 

University  of  Denver  and  George  Washington  University. 

Librarian. 
OWEN  BERTRAM  TROUT,  A.M. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  University  of  Denver. 

Registrar;  Principal  Warren  Academy. 
LESLIE  WILES  SCOPIELD,  A.M. 
University  of  Denver. 

Instructor  in  History. 
LORENA  WINCHELL  HOCKING,  A.M. 
University  of  Denver. 

Instructor  in  English. 
CHARLOTTE  FOWLER  FRASER,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

Instructor  in  Latin. 
CHARLES  HENRY  WINGENDER,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  A.M. 
Lawrence  College  and  University  of  Denver. 

Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Athletic  Manager 
ARTHUR  J.  FYNN,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Tufts  College  and  University  of  Colorado. 

Professor  of  Ethnology  and  Archaeology  in  the  Extension  College. 
ALFRED  GROSVENOR  HOEL,  A.M. 
University  of  Denver. 

Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Summer  School. 
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FRANCES  DRAKE  PLATT,  Ph.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

HELEN  ELIZABETH  CRIPPEN,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

CARLOTA  ESTELLE  ROOSE,  A.M. 
University  of  Denver. 

PAUL  JOYCE  DEEDS,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

HELEN  HOWLAND  PROMMEL,  A.M. 
University  of  Denver. 

HUMPHREY  GRAY  OWEN,  A.M. 
University  of  Denver. 

EMILY  BARBOUR  GROVER,  A.M. 
University  of  Denver. 

HERBERT  OWEN  RUSSELL,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

PAUL  THOBURN  MAYO,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

ETHEL  LILLIAN  TOBY,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

WILLIAM  WILLARD  BURKE,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

LILLIAN  LUCILE  WINN,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

MARION  LOUISE  WHITE,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

REUBEN   GILBERT   GUSTAVSON,   A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

FRANK  WEST  HARRAH,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

ELMER  BYRON  SVENSON 

EARL  AGARD  ENGLE 

LENA  LORA  KARCHMER,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

MARJORIE  RATHBUN 

LAUREL  VIVIEN  GRIMES,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

GLADYS  FRANCES  BOGGESS 

JOHN  HIPP,  JR.,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver 

LOUIS  HAYNES  MAHONY 

THOMAS  GRAHAM   CARRIGEN 

ALICE  ZILPHA  CUTLER 


Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 


Instructor  in  French. 


Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Instructor  in  Psychology  and  Education. 

Instructor  in  Biology. 

Instructor  in  German. 

Instructor  in  Physics  and  Mathematics. 

Assistant  in  Philosophy  and  English. 

Assistant  in  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

Assistant  in  Philosophy. 

Assistant  in  English. 

Assistant  in  English. 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Assistant  in  Chemistry  and  Mathematics. 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Assistant  in  Psychology  and  Education. 
Assistant  in  Psychology  and  Education. 

Assistant  in  Psychology  and  Education. 
Assistant  in  Psychology  and  Education. 

Assistant  in  Physics. 
Assistant  in  Biology. 
Assistant  in  Biology. 
Assistant  in  Biology. 
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ALLEN  BROWN  FLOUTON,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  A.M. 

Syracuse  University,  Columbia  University,  and  University  of  Denver. 

Instructor  in  English  and  Public  Speaking. 
RALPH  VAN  IAN  PEOPLES 

LESLIE  ERNEST  EICHELBERGER 

CELESTE  LORING  PORTER 

ANNA  MILDRED  LAMB,  B.S. 
University  of  Denver. 

ETHELBERT  WARD,  JR.,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

ROY  IRWIN  HUDSON 

LYDIA  TERRELL  LORT,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

MORRIS  SOBEL 

ISAAC  EL  CONAN  SCHACHET 

MABEL  FOREE  DICKERSON,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

ETHEL  YOUNG 

RUTH  VIRGINIA  TITMARSH 

CLINTON  LEWIS  RICE,   A.M. 
University  of  Denver. 

RUTH  LARENE  ELLIOTT 

WALTER  MELVIN  AINSLIE,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

CHARLES  HERMAN  QUEARY 

HELEN  MYRTLE  FRY 

ROBERT  EDWIN  SHERER,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

SABELLA  FISHER  BODLE 

MARTHA  WELLS  LORT,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

GERTRUDE  AUGUSTA  SMITH 

ROSE  ADELAIDE  WISHART 

RUTH  DRUMM 

FLORENCE  GOODIER 

MARTHA  LOUISE  SMITH 

LISA  MUNTWYLER,   A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

FRANCES  RYAN,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver. 

AGNES  CATHERINE  McCALLUM 


Assistant  in  Public  Speaking 
Assistant  in  Public  Speaking. 
Assistant  in  Public  Speaking. 

Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

Assistant  in  Mathematics. 
Assistant  in  Economics. 

Assistant  in  Economics. 

Assistant  in  Economics. 

Assistant  in  French. 

Assistant  in  French. 
Instructor  in  Spanish. 
Assistant  in  Spanish. 

Assistant  in  History. 
Assistant  in  History. 

Assistant  in  Journalism. 

Assistant  in  Efficiency. 

Assistant  in  English. 

Assistant  in  English. 
Assistant  in  Library. 

Assistant  in  Library. 

Assistant  in  Library. 

Assistant  in  Library. 
Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 
Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 
Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

Assistant  to  Registrar. 

Assistant  to  Registrar. 
Assistant  to  Registrar. 
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GRANVILLE  BRADLEY  JOHNSON 

Estes  Park  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  FIKE,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

MARGUERITE  JANE  GIBSON,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

GLADYS  CELIA  MEAD,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

EMMA  MANN 

ELMA  FRANCES  McCLELLAND 

ELIZABETH  ALBERTINA  HAUSING 

JUNE  HAVENS  ROBINSON,  Ph.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

MARGARET  CARNAHAN  BONNEY 

KATHRYN  HERBERT,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 


HELEN  BRETT  GRAHAM,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

EVELYN  ELISE  HEISEN 

JUANITA  DUNLOP 

BERTHA  ALICE  KELLEY 

VERA  GROW 

MARIE  ANNETTE  KROTTER 

ELIZABETH  ANNE  MORGAN 

AMY  GENEVA  CARLSON 

MARY  ELIZABETH  DEVLIN 

OLIVE  PERN  DOOLITTLE 

RAYMOND  LEONARD  WALDE 

DORIS  ELIZABETH  MILLER 

FROST  CRAFT,  A.M.,  D.D. 
De  Pauw  University. 

ANGELA  CELIA  BENTON 

CORNELIA  BARLOW  GRACE 

SELMA  MARIE  SCHMIDT,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 


Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Men. 

Football  Coach. 

Assistant  to  the  Dean. 

Assistant  to  the  Dean. 
Assistant  to  the  Dean. 
Assistant  to  the  Dean. 
Assistant  to  the  Dean. 

Assistant  to  the  Dean. 
Assistant  to  the  Dean. 

Assistant  in  English. 


Assistant  in  English. 
Assistant  in  English. 
Assistant  in  English. 
Assistant  in  English. 
Assistant  in  English. 
Assistant  in  English. 
Assistant  in  English. 
Assistant  in  English. 
Assistant  in  English. 
Assistant  in  English. 
President  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
President  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Bookkeeper  and  Cashier. 

Secretary  to  the  Chancellor. 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Chancellor. 
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General  Requirements  for  Admission 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  presupposes  a  high  school  or  academy  course 
of  a  standard  grade.  Candidates  for  admission  must  offer  satisfactory  testi- 
monials of  good  character.  Students  from  other  institutions  must  present 
letters  of  honorable  dismissal. 

Students  who  do  not  desire  to  obtain  the  Bachelor's  degree  are  permitted 
to  try  special  studies  for  which  their  previous  training  may  seem  to  fit  them. 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  reject  an  applicant  or  to  drop  a  student 
at  any  time  for  lack  of  diligence,  or  for  incompetency,  or  to  require  them  to 
take  more  work.  Special  students  are  amenable  to  the  same  general  rules 
and  regulations  as  regular  students. 
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Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class 

Work  done  in  high  or  other  secondary  schools  in  preparation  for  college 
is  estimated  in  units,  a  unit  being  a  course  of  study  involving  four  or  five 
weekly  recitations,  each  at  least  forty  minutes  in  length,  throughout  an  aca- 
demic year  of  thirty-six  weeks  or  more.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  definition 
of  a  unit  given  in  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  as 
the  result  of  a  conference  between  the  officers  of  the  Foundation  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools.  Two  recitation  periods  of  work  in  a  laboratory  may 
count  as  one  recitation.  In  estimating  the  amount  of  credit  for  a  given  course 
of  study,  the  ground  covered  by  it  is  considered,  as  well  as  the  time  spent 
upon  it. 

A  full  description  of  the  standard  high  school  units  is  given  on  pages 
20-21. 

They  are  summarized  in  the  following  list:  the  maximum  number  of 

units  accepted  in  each  subject  is  indicated  by  the  numeral  placed  directly 

after  it: 

English,  4;  History,  4;  Latin,  4;  German,  4;  French,  4;  Mathematics,  4;  Greek,  3; 
Spanish,  2;  Physiography,  1;  Geology,  1;  Astronomy,  1;  Botany,  1;  Zoology,  1;  Physiol- 
ogy, 1;  Physics,  1;  Chemistry,  1;  Psychology,  1;  Political  Economy,  1;  Manual  Training 
(Mechanical  Drawing,  Shop-work,  Domestic  Science),  3;  Stenography — combined,  if  de- 
sired, with  Typewriting,  1.  However,  the  amount  of  credit  accepted  for  a  combination  of 
Manual  and  Stenographic  Training  will  not  exceed  3  units. 

Fifteen  standard  high  school  units,  subject  to  the  above  limitations,  give  full  Fresh- 
man ranking. 

A  student  who  has  obtained  more  than  sixteen  standard  high  school  units  in  an  ac- 
credited school  will  obtain  equitable  credit  in  college  for  his  excess  high  school  work. 

One  who,  on  entrance,  has  not  obtained  the  full  fifteen  units  may  take  any  collegiate 
study  which  he  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  qualified  to  undertake. 

As  stated  above,  fifteen  acceptable  units  give  full  Freshman  rank,  but  a  student  who 
wishes  to  obtain  a  collegiate  degree,  specializing  in  some  particular  subjects,  would  do 
well  to  get  a  start  in  these  subjects  during  his  high  school  course — if  possible — and  also 
to  guide  himself  by  the  following  considerations. 

Before  a  Bachelor's  degree  is  granted  to  a  student  he  must  have  to  his  credit  the 
following  standard  high  school  units,  or  equivalents  for  some  of  them  in  the  same  sub- 
jects in  collegiate  classes;  that  is,  if  he  has  not  taken  some  of  them  in  his  high  school 
course  he  may  get  credit  for  them  by  examination  or  otherwise,  after  he  has  entered 
college;  or  he  may  enter  certain  collegiate  classes  in  the  same  subjects,  taking  work 
which  is  equivalent  in  character  and  amount  to  the  omitted  work.  Eleven  of  these  units 
are  in  required  subjects  and  four  are  elective. 
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English   3  units 

Languages  other  than  English 4  units 

Mathematics 2  units 

History   1  unit 

Natural  Science 1  unit 

Electives   4  units 

The  two  required  units  in  Mathematics  are  Elementary  Algebra  to  Quadratics,  and 
Plane  Geometry  with  numerous  exercises.  It  is,  however,  very  desirable,  that  a  student 
present  three  units  of  Mathematics  for  entrance,  the  third  being  composed  of  a  combina- 
tion of  Solid  Geometry  and  a  second  course  in  Algebra;  this  second  course  should  be  a 
review  and  extension  of  the  course  in  Elementary  Algebra,  through  the  subject  of  Pro- 
gressions. 

Though  but  one  unit  of  History  is  required,  two  are  advised.  Similarly,  at  least  two 
units  of  Science  are  recommended. 

Not  less  than  a  unit  will  be  accepted  in  Physics,  in  Chemistry,  or  in  any  foreign 
language. 

If  a  student's  "major"  in  college  is  in  the  Group  of  Classics  (see  p.  23),  at  least  two 
language  units  must  be  in  Latin,  and  two  others  in  Latin,  or  Greek,  or  a  combination  of 
them. 

Likewise,  if  his  collegiate  "major"  is  in  the  Group  of  Letters  (see  p.  23),  at  least  two 
entrance  units  must  be  in  Latin  or  Greek,  or  a  combination  of  them. 

When  a  student's  "major"  is  neither  in  the  Group  of  Classics  nor  in  the  Group  of 
Letters  no  entrance  units  in  Latin  or  Greek  are  required,  but  the  desirability  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  Latin,  at  least,  is  emphasized. 

The  Standard  Units 

The  system  of  units  adopted  is  based  upon  the  requirements  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board;  the  examinations  given  by  the  Board  are  accepted  by  the  leading 
universities  of  the  country,  and  are  becoming  national  standards. 

English.— The  first  three  of  the  four  possible  units  are  devoted  to  drill  in  grammar, 
composition  and  rhetoric,  together  with  the  reading  and  study  of  the  books  recommended 
for  1916  by  the  National  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  English. 

Histoby.— The  first  unit  is  Ancient  History— especially  Greek  and  Roman— with  a 
short  studv  of  the  chief  events  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  down  to  the  death  of  Charle_ 
masne  The  second  unit  is  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History,  from  the  death  ot 
Charlemagne  onward.  For  the  third  and  fourth  units,  English  History  and  American 
History  with  Civics  are  respectively  advised.  Such  text-books  as  those  of  Myers,  Bots- 
ford  Allen,  Coman  and  Kendall,  Channing,  McLaughlin,  etc.,  should  be  supplemented  by 
outside  reading,  the  results  of  which  should  be  discussed  with  discrimination,  and  re- 
corded in  the  note-books  of  the  students. 

Latin.— The  first  unit  embraces  a  careful  study  of  paradigms,  grammatical  principles 
and  sentence-building,  as  developed  in  such  books  as  Collar  and  Darnell's  First  Year 
Latin,  and  Via  Latina.  For  the  second  unit,  the  reading  of  Books  I-IV  of  Caesar  s  Gallic 
War,  with  prose  composition  once  a  week  and  sight  translation,  is  sufficient.  The  third 
unit  comprises  six  of  Cicero's  Orations,  including  those  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  Archias, 
with  prose  composition  once  a  week,  and  sight  translation.  The  fourth  unit  comprehends 
Books  I-VI  of  Vergil's  Aeneid,  with  so  much  of  prosody  as  relates  to  accent,  versification 
in  general,  and  dactylic  hexameter;  sight  translation  and  composition.  Equivalents  in 
any  Latin  authors  may  be  offered  in  place  of  any  of  the  reading  indicated  above. 

German  —The  first  unit  comprises  abundant  drill  in  easy  colloquial  sentences,  and 
the  rudiments  of  grammar,  together  with  the  reading  of  from  75  to  100  pages  of  simple 
texts  The  second  unit  continues  the  drill  of  the  first  unit,  with  more  of  conversation, 
and  the  reading  of  from  150  to  200  pages  of  easy  stories  and  plays.  In  the  third  unit, 
about  400  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and  poetry  are  read,  and  there  is  rnucb 
practice  in  composition  and  conversation.  For  the  fourth  unit,  about  500  pages  of  good 
literature  are  studied  in  a  broad  and  thorough  way. 

French  —The  work  in  this  language  is  similar— in  general— to  that  in  German,  but 
more  reading  can  be  done  in  each  unit.  In  the  first  unit,  from  100  to  175  pages  are  to  be 
read-  in  the  second,  from  250  to  400  pages  of  easy  prose;  in  the  third,  from  400  to  600 
pages  of  moderately  difficult  matter;  in  the  fourth,  from  600  to  1,000  pages  of  the  works 
of  classical  and  modern  authors. 
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Mathematics.— For  the  first  unit,  Elementary  Algebra  to  quadratic  equations  is 
taken;  for  the  second,  Plane  Geometry,  with  numerous  exercises;  for  the  third  Solid 
Geometry  together  with  a  thorough  review  of  the  first  unit,  and  an  extension  of  it 
through  the  subject  of  Progressions.  The  fourth  unit  is  rarely  offered  for  entrance  and 
usually  embraces  College  Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Greek.— For  the  first  unit,  a  standard  Beginners'  Greek  Book  is  recommended  The 
second  unit  embraces  the  completion  of  four  books  of  the  Anabasis,  together  with  a  thor- 
ough grammatical  review.  The  third  unit  is  made  up  of  Books  Mil  of  Homer's  Iliad 
(omitting  II  494-end),  or  an  equivalent.  Composition  and  sight-reading  are  practiced  in 
connection  with  the  second  and  third  units. 

Spanish.— The  first  unit  comprises  the  rudiments  of  Spanish  grammar,  with  conver- 
sation exercises  and  the  reading  of  from  100  to  175  pages  of  easy  texts.     In  the  second 

9?n  ;,  /nnSram       iCal  and  conversatio°al  work  of  the  first  unit  is  continued,  and  from 
250  to  400  pages  of  modern  prose  are  read. 

Physiographic  Science.— Under  this  head  come  Physiography,  Geology  and  Astron- 
omy, which  may  be  combined  in  various  proportions  to  suit  local  conditions  but  no  mm  e 
than  a  unit  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  of  them.  A  unit  may  well  be  made  by  combing 
Physiography  with  Geology  or  Astronomy.  For  Physiography  the  works  of  T?rr  anl 
tho^oTVo^f  Ste„V°r  Ge?l0gy'  th°Se  °f  Dana'  Le  Co°te  and  Scott;  for  Astronomy 
nS£«i  S-  ?WG-     In  a  year  of  ^Biography,  there  should  be  forty  or  more 

practical  exercises  performed  by  the  student. 

Biological  Science.— A  unit  may  be  given  in  Botany,  in  Zoology,  or  in  Physiology 
°JJf  TJ*  be  a  c9?bination  of  Botany  and  Zoology.    Note-book  work  is  an  essential 

part  of  the  course.     No  more  than  a  unit  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  of  these  three 

faClGIlCGS. 

Physics.— The  text-book  work  for  a  unit  is  well  represented  by  Millikan  and  Gale's 
First  Course  m  Physics;  laboratory  work,  embracing  at  least  thirty  exercises  is  an  essen 
tial  part  of  this  unit.     Less  than  a  unit  in  Physics  will  not  be  accepted! 

Chemistry.— Remsen's  Chemistry  (Briefer  Course)  covers  the  text-book  work  for  a 

niissr™.  ssrssas at  least  torty  iaborators' eMrcises-  ^  *•* a »»» 

troJ«YCU0L°?Y  A?D  P°LITICAL  Economy.— These  subjects  are  not  often  offered  for  en- 
dowed for  each.        G    7  a  C°mbination  of  the  two  wil1  ^  accepted,  or  a  unit  may  be  al- 

Mechanical  Drawing  —A  full  unit  in  Drawing  includes  geometrical,  plane  and  solid 
figures,  and  the  simple  pieces  of  machinery,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  per- 
spective and  light  and  shade,  as  applied  in  free-hand  sketching.    At  least  twentv  drawing 

ZM°JG  SW  e-d-    N„0t  lf  *  than  tW°  reCitati0n  periods  a  Baylor  a  schll/ear  sSTd 
be  thus  occupied,  in  order  to  make  a  full  unit.  u 

Shop  Work.— This  includes  woodwork,  forging  and  machine  work,  two  hours  of 
laboratory  instruction  being  counted  as  one  hour  of  recitation. 

Domestic  Science.— This  subject,  as  taught  in  Manual  Training  High  Schools  is 
given  credit  according  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  work  accomplished.  &Cn°°1S'   1S 

Stenography.— This  may  be  combined  with  Typewriting  if  desired.  A  unit  includes 
a  full  scholastic  year. 

High  School  Certificates 

Certificates  from  high  schools  or  other  secondary  schools  should  give  de- 
tailed statements  as  to  individual  studies,  and  should  be  presented  on  o?  before 
the  day  of  matriculation. 

The  desired  data  for  each  subject  are  the  number  of  weeks  spent  on  it, 
the  number  of  recitations  per  week,  the  standing  attained,  and  the  text-book 
used.  In  many  cases  other  information,  such  as  the  specific  orations  read  in 
Cicero,  or  the  amount  of  laboratory  work  performed  in  a  science,  will  be 
asked  for.  The  more  complete  the  information,  the  more  satisfactory  the 
certificate.  Blank  forms  for  these  certificates  will  be  furnished  from  the 
Registrar's  office,  if  desired. 
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Diplomas  are  not  accepted  in  place  of  certificates,  unless  the  foregoing 
facts  are  stated  on  them. 

Certificates  will  be  inspected  in  University  Hall  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
September  11  and  12.  Special  arrangements  may  be  made  for  any  desired 
examinations. 

Credit  given  in  a  particular  subject  upon  a  student's  entrance  may  after- 
wards be  withdrawn  if  his  work  in  continuing  that  subject  is  unsatisfactory. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Students  who  have  completed  one  or  more  years  of  collegiate  work  in 
approved  colleges,  and  who  bring  satisfactory  certificates  specifying  studies 
and  o-rades,  will  receive  credit  for  the  work  which  they  have  accomplished. 
The  certificates  should  embrace  the  high  school  or  preparatory  work,  as  well 
as  the  collegiate. 

Those  who  do  not  come  from  other  colleges  will  be  examined  in  those 
studies  for  which  they  may  ask  credit,  unless  they  present  acceptable  certifi- 
cates for  the  same.  The  amount  of  such  credit  cannot  usually  be  determined 
without  a  personal  interview. 

The  scholastic  attainments  of  each  applicant  for  advanced  standing  are 
compared  with  our  own  standards  of  admission  and  graduation,  in  order  to 
determine  the  work  which  he  must  do  to  win  a  Bachelor's  degree.  In  no 
case  is  a  promise  made  that  an  applicant  will  receive  the  same  class  standing 
that  he  has  enjoyed  in  the  institution  from  which  he  comes. 

Credits  given  for  work  done  in  another  school  may  afterwards  be  with- 
drawn or  modified  if  the  work  which  they  represent  is  found  to  be  seriously 
defective,  or  if  the  student  covers  practically  the  same  ground  in  one  of  our 
courses. 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Before  receiving  a  Bachelor's  degree  the  candidate  must  have  satisfied 
the  entrance  requirements  for  the  degree  as  set  forth  on  pages  19-21,  and 
must  have  chosen  his  college  work  in  accordance  with  the  following  scheme: 

Fifteen  recitations  a  week,  or  their  equivalents,  for  four  years  are  to  be 
taken,  besides  two  years  of  physical  training  (twice  a  week).  However,  one 
recitation  a  week  in  scholastic  work  may  be  substituted  for  any  semester  of 
physical  training.  One  hour  of  credit  is  given  for  each  of  the  four  semesters 
of  physical  training,  just  as  for  one  recitation  a  week  throughout  a  semester. 
Students  are  strongly  advised  to  take  physical  training  in  their  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years  in  addition  to  15  hours  of  recitation  per  week.  Since 
there  are  two  semesters  in  the  college  year,  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  would 
thus  earn  32  credit  hours  in  each  of  these  years.  Then  they  may  obtain  30 
hours  of  credit  in  each  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  course,  receiving  thus  a 
total  of  124  credit  hours  for  graduation. 

A  major  in  any  subject  (like  Latin  or  Mathematics)  embraces  25  "hours" 
of  work  in  that  subject  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  5  recitations  a  week  for 
two  and  a  half  school  years,  or  five  semesters. 
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A  minor  in  any  subject  similarly  embraces  15  "hours"'  of  work  in  that- 
subject,  and  is  equivalent  to  5  recitations  a  week  for  one  and  a  half  school 
years,  or  three  semesters. 

In  selecting  minors,  a  student  would  do  well  to  consult  the  professor  in 
charge  of  his  major. 

The  Collegiate  studies  are  divided  into  the  following  six  groups : 

I.     The  Group  of  Classics,  including  the  subjects  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

II.  The  Group  of  History  and  Sociology,  including  the  subjects  of  History 
and  Government,  Economics  and  Sociology,  Efficiency,  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology. 

III.  The  Group  of  Letters,  including  the  subjects  of  English  Bible,  English, 
German,  Journalism,  Library  Science,  Public  Speaking,  Eomance  Lan- 
guages, Scandinavian  Languages  and  Eussian. 

IV.  The  Group  of  Mathematics,  including  the  subjects  of  Mathematics  and 
Mechanics,  as  well  as  Mathematical  courses  in  Astronomy. 

V.  The  Group  of  Philosophy,  including  the  subjects  of  Education,  Philos- 
ophy and  Psychology. 

VI.  The  Group  of  Science,  including  the  subjects  of  Agriculture,  Astronomy, 
Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics  and  Zoology.  Courses  in  Mechan- 
ics may  be  counted  under  Physics. 

For  securing  the  degree  of  A.B.  it  is  necessary  that  a  major  of  25  hours 
be  obtained  in  some  one  of  the  subjects  included  in  one  Group,  except  in 
cases  mentioned  below  under  (a)  and  (b).  The  student  must  also  obtain  two 
minors  of  15  hours  each.  A  minor,  like  a  major,  is  restricted  to  one  subject, 
except  in  cases  mentioned  below,  under  (a)  and  (b).  The  entire  combination 
of  a  major  and  two  minors  must  not  be  chosen  from  one  Group,  but  one 
minor  may  be  in  the  same  Group  as  the  major.  Both  minors  may  be  in  the 
same  Group,  provided  that  the  major  is  not  in  that  Group. 

A  major  or  minor  is  ordinarily  restricted  to  one  of  the  subjects  in  a 
Group,  but  the  following  combinations  are  allowed: 

(a)^  In  the  Group  of  Classics,  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  combined  in  any 
proportions  for  a  major,  or  for  a  minor. 

In  the  Group  of  History  and  Sociology  any  of  the  subjects  may  be  com- 
bined, in  any  proportions,  for  a  major,  or  for  a  minor.  This  is  also  allowed 
in  the  Group  of  Philosophy. 

(b)  In  the  Group  of  Science,  a  combination  may  be  made  of  Agriculture, 
Botany,  Geology  and  Zoology,  in  any  proportions,  for  a  major  or  a  minor. 

Similarly,  mathematical  courses  in  Astronomy  may  be  counted  as  parts 
of  a  major  or  minor  in  Mathematics;  courses  in  Mechanics  may  be  counted  in 
Physics  or  Mathematics. 

A  major  and  two  minors  constitute  nearly  half  the  collegiate  course.  The 
remainder  of  the  course  is  wholly  elective,  except  that  the  following  studies— 
if  not  already  obtained  as  parts  of  a  major  or  minor— must  be  taken : 
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Mathematics— %  hours,  3  of  which  must  be  Course  1. 

English— -6  hours,  4  of  which  must  be  in  Composition. 

A  Modern  Language — 10  hours. 

A  Natural  Science — 10  hours. 

In  very  exceptional  cases  as  many  as  10  of  the  above  hours  may  be  waived 
by  special  action  of  the  Faculty. 

No  student  can  receive  a  Bachelor's  degree,  or  any  higher  degree,  unless 
he  has  been  in  residence  in  the  College  of  Libral  Arts  not  less  than  two 
semesters  or  three  summer  schools,  and  has  earned  in  it  at  least  thirty  hours 
of  credit. 

Candidates  for  degrees  are  required  to  be  present  at  the  service  at  which 
the  Baccalaureate  sermon  is  preached,  and  also  on  Commencement  evening. 
On  each  occasion  academic  costume  (cap  and  gown)  must  be  worn.  Applica- 
tions for  excuse  from  these  exercises  will  be  considered  by  the  Faculty  if  pre- 
sented before  May  20.  All  University  fees  must  be  settled  by  each  candidate 
before  his  diploma  is  issued  to  him. 

When  a  student  is  excused  from  attendance  upon  the  exercises  of  Com- 
mencement evening,  the  usual  refund  on  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  will 
not  be  made. 

COURSES   OF   STUDY 

Tn  the  following  conspectus  of  the  courses  of  study  the  letters  F,  So,  J  and  8  are  used,  to 

InoteTrTsnmZ    Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior,  respectively;  a  Roman  numeral 

following  one  of  these  letters  denotes  the  number  of  the  semester  m 

which  the  course  is  taught. 

Archaeology  and  Ethnology 

ThP  subiects  offered  in  this  department  are  intended  to  cover  two  kindred  fields  of 

•  i        w£n     ThP  first  is  a  study  of  origins.     It  comprises  a  systematic  inquiry  into 

social  evolution     The  first  is  a  «™*™       *  ess  in  the  arts  of  life  as  revealed 

the  growth  of  .institutions,  and  the  slow,  ™wv    »  f  those  physical  and  mental 

i  Primitive  Man-  this  course  aims  to  interpret  the  culture  of  man  as  he  appears  on  the 
h?£  of  anc  ent  history,  living  on  the  lower  culture  levels  and  fighting  for  exist- 
ence with  the  forces  of  nature.  It  deals  especially  with  his  physical  characteristics 
his  rude  language,  and  his  means  of  defense.     3  hours. . . . 

9  Primitive  Arts-  this  course  deals  with  the  simple  arts  of  life  of  early  man,  his  habita- 
tSns !,  hit  habiliments  and  personal  ornamentation,  his  primitive  occupations  and 
industries.     3   hours 

3  Primitive  Science:    in  this  course  the  circle  of  early  sciences  is  examined    and  fol- 

Zed  from  their  simple  beginnings  up  into  the  higher  civilization.    3  hours.. J  II 

4  American  Aborigines:  this  course  deals  with  aboriginal  life  in  the  New  World  gener- 

ally    the  spontaneous  growth  of  social  institutions  and  unique  physical  environ- 
ments.     3  hours 

5  Primitive  Religions:    this  course  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  study  of  early  religions. 

The  conceptions  of  the  spirit  world  by  races  differing  greatly  in  culture  and  habitat 
are  compared  with  one  another.    3  hours 

6  Primitive  Conditions  Compared:  in  this  course  the  conditions  of  primitive  man  in  the 

New  Worm  are  balanced  with  those  in  the  Old,  and  results  of  those  conditions  are 
noted  in  comparison  of  races  with  races.     3  hours * 
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Astronomy 

The  courses  offered  in  the  subject  of  Astronomy  are  chiefly  mathematical  in  their 
nature,  but  Course  1  may  be  taken  by  students  whose  mathematical  attainments  do  not 
extend  beyond  Plane  Geometry.  A  knowledge  of  Solid  Geometry  will,  however,  be  very 
helpful  for  this  course.  Plane  Trigonometry  is  a  prerequisite  for  Course  2  in  Advanced 
Descriptive  Astronomy;  the  more  a  student  knows  of  mathematics  and  physics,  the  more 
satisfactory  these  courses  will  be  to  him. 

Courses  1,  6,  8,  11  and  13  involve  observations  on  many  nights. 

It  is  customary  to  have  students  do  original  work  whenever  it  is  possible;  this  is 
duly  published  in  astronomical  journals.  Such  phenomena  as  occultations,  eclipses, 
planetary  transits  and  meteoric  displays  may  be  observed  by  students  pursuing  any  of 
the  courses.  The  work  done  in  connection  with  Courses  4,  6,  13,  14,  15  and  16  is  of  suffi- 
cient accuracy  and  utility  to  be  a  welcome  addition  to  astronomical  knowledge. 

The  excellent  material  facilities  available  for  the  students  in  astronomy  are  set  forth 
on  page  51.  Beginners  are  expected  to  practice  with  the  instruments  in  the  students' 
observatory  and  with  the  subsidiary  instruments  of  the  main  observatory,  before  they 
are  allowed  to  use  the  twenty-inch  equatorial  refractor.  Very  few  undergraduate  students 
become  sufficiently  proficient  to  employ  this  instrument  for  original  research,  but  those 
pursuing  graduate  courses  may  make  observations  with  it  throughout  the  calendar  year. 

Courses  3-16  may  be  taken  as  graduate  work  by  those  who  have  not  previously  had 
them  or  their  equivalents.  Further  graduate  instruction,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D., 
is  given  in  the  domain  of  practical  instrumental  astronomy,  and  the  determination  of  the 
orbits  of  planets,  comets  and  double  stars. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  make  Astronomy  a  major  or  minor  is  permitted  to  count — 
as  part  of  his  work— courses  in  Advanced  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  and  Ana- 
lytic Mechanics,  since  these  courses  are  given  largely  because  of  their  applications  to 
Astronomy. 

Mathematical  courses  in  Astronomy  may  be  counted  toward  a  major  or  minor  in 
Mathematics.    Courses  1,  3,  4,  5,  7,  9,  10,  14,  15  and  16  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

1.  Elements  of  Descriptive  Astronomy:  Howe's  Elements,  or  an  equivalent.    This  course 

is  prerequisite  to  all  the  others  in  Astronomy.    3  hours So  I 

2.  Advanced  Descriptive  Astronomy:  Young's  Manual  of  Astronomy  is  used  as  a  text- 

book.    5  hours g0  ji 

3.  Elementary  Mathematical  Astronomy:  Barlow  &  Bryan's  work  is  the  basis  of  instruc- 

tion.   Plane  Analytic  Geometry  is  prerequisite.     3  hours J  I 

4.  Astronomical  Phenomena:   simple  problems,  occultations,  eclipses,   and  other  phe- 

nomena;  use  of  the  Nautical  Almanac.     Spherical  Trigonometry  is  prerequisite 
3   hours ; j  U 

5.  Method  of  Least  Squares:  an  elementary  treatment  of  the  subject,  with  applications 

to  astronomical  problems.    Integral  Calculus  is  prerequisite.    3  hours J  II 

6.  Elementary  Practical  Astronomy:  use  of  the  solar  transit,  sextant,  meridian  transit 

equatorial  and  filar  micrometer.     5  hours ..SI 

7.  History  of  Astronomy:  the  growth  of  the  astronomical  science  from  the  earliest  ages- 

essays  are  written  upon  special  themes.    3  hours S  II 

8.  Geodetic  Astronomy:   determination  of  time,  latitude  and  azimuth  by  astronomical 

observations     3   hours g  j 

9.  Geodesy:  precise  triangulation,  leveling,  spherical  and  spheroidal  geodesy,  geodetic 

co-ordinates  and  projections,  figure  of  the  earth.    3  hours S  II 

10.  Nautical  Astronomy:  plane  sailing,  middle  latitude  sailing,  latitude,  longitude,  and 

time  at  sea.    2  hours g  I  j 

11.  Time-Determination:  approximate  and  refined  methods  of  determining  clock-errors; 

standard  time.     2  hours ..SI 

12.  Instrumental   Errors:    a   special    study   of   various   errors   of   specific   instruments 

2  hours   g  jt 

13.  The  Equatorial:   uses  of  the  instrument  and  of  the  filar  position   micrometer      3 

hours g  j 

14.  Elliptic  Orbits:  elementary  theory  of  the  orbits  of  planets  and  double  stars;  compu- 

tation of  an  ephemeris  of  an  asteroid.    5  hours g  i 

15.  Parabolic  Orbits:  their  determination  from  three  complete  observations.  5  hours. S  II 

16.  Orbit  Computations:   computation  of  a  preliminary  orbit  from  three  observations, 

without  assumption  as  to  the  eccentricity.     5  hours S  II 
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BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Agriculture 

No  branch  of  Natural  Science  has  been  more  neglected  than  Agriculture,  although 
it  is  the  one  which  brings  all  humanity  into  closer  touch  with  the  great  natural  phe- 
nomena of  the  world.  The  farmer  is  to-day  coming  to  his  own.  No  man  should  be  more 
carefully  educated  than  he,  for  he  has  to  deal  with  the  greatest  problem  on  earth,  viz., 
how  to  provide  for  the  daily  necessities  of  the  human  race,  to  make  the  soil  productive, 
and  to  maintain  its  productiveness.     Course  1  may  be  given  by  correspondence. 

1.  Agriculture:  elementary  course.    3  hours F  or  So  I 

2.  Agricultural  Botany.     3  hours So  or  J  I 

3.  Agricultural  Entomology.     3  hours So  or  J  II 

4.  Diseases  of  Cultivated  Plants:   their  life  histories,  and  means  of  combating  them. 

3  hours  J  or  S  * 

5.  Animal  Husbandry.    2  hours So  or  J  x 


Botany 

The  following  courses  in  Botany,  except  1  and  2,  presupposes  the  completion  of  such 
elementary  courses  in  this  subject  as  are  usually  given  in  the  best  high  schools.  A  stu- 
dent who  has  not  taken  this  prerequisite  work,  but  can  show  by  examination  or  otherwise 
his  fitness  to  take  up  the  advanced  work,  will  be  permitted  to  attempt  it.  These  element- 
ary courses  aim  to  make  clear  the  general  scope  of  the  subject-matter,  and  to  teach  its 
subdivisions  and  relations  to  the  kindred  sciences  of  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Thus  they 
prepare  the  student  for  higher  and  more  specialized  work  in  Botany,  which  will  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  scientific  or  professional  life.  Laboratory  fees  are  charged  for  these 
courses.    Courses  11  and  12  may  be  given  by  correspondence. 

1.  Biology:  this  course  is  intended  for  students  in  the  college  who  have  had  no  Zoology 

or  Phytology  or  only  a  very  limited  course  in  the  same.     5  hours F  or  So  I 

2.  Biology:  a  continuation  of  course  1.     5  hours F  or  So  II 

3  General  Botany:  the  work  begins  with  the  simplest  forms,  working  up  to  the 
more  specialized  plants.  The  work  of  the  first  semester  deals  with  the  morphology, 
physiology  and  structure,  while  the  second  takes  up  the  general  geography  and 
ecology.  These  courses  include  laboratory  work,  as  well  as  text-book,  in  the  ratio 
of  3  to  2.     5  hours F  or  So  : 

4.  General  Botany,  continued.    5  hours F  or  So  JI 

5.  Histology:  this  course  deals  with  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  their  location  and  func- 

tions, physiologically  considered.     5  hours So  or  J  1 

G.  Ecological  Botany:  a  study  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  organs  of 
plants,  with  reference  to  their  functions.     3  hours So  or  J  II 

7.  Physiological  Botany:  a  detailed  study  of  the  principal  phenomena  of  nutrition,  res- 

piration, growth,  irritability,  and  reproduction  in  plants.     5  hours J  I 

8.  Fungi:   their  special  morphology,  physiology  and  reproduction  taken  up  and  care- 

fully worked  out  from  the  plants  themselves,  from  mounted  specimens  and  slides 
Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisite.     3  hours JI' 

9.  General  Bacteriology:  relation  of  bacteria  to  putrefaction,  fermentation  and  disease; 

contamination  of  water  and  food.    3  hours J  °r  S  1 

10.  Advanced  Botany:  a  comparative  study  of  the  structure,  functions  and  relationships 

of  families  of  plants.    Courses  1  and  3  are  prerequisite.     3  hours J  or  S  II 

11.  Plant  Geography:  this  is  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  plants  over  the  earth's  sur- 

face, and  a  search  after  the  causes  of  different  flora,  their  peculiar  locations  and 
limitations.    Text,  Schimper's  "Plant  Geography."    3  or  5  hours. 

12.  Economic  Botany:   a  study  of  all  plant  products  of  economic  value.     5  hours. 

13.  Nature  Study:  see  same  course  under  Zoology. 

All  courses  in  Botany  include  laboratory  work. 
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Zoologi' 

Courses  1  and  2  are  devoted  to  Biology  in  general.  These  courses  are  open  to  all 
students.  The  work  consists  of  lectures,  laboratory  work  and  quizzes.  Some  good  text 
is  required  also.    Courses  11  and  15  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

1.  Biology:  see  Courses  1  and  2  under  head  of  Botany.    5  hours F  or  So  I 

2.  Biology:  continuation  of  Course  1.    5  hours p  or  So  II 

3.  General  Zoology:  this  course  embraces  general  zoological  topics,  being  intended  as  a 

foundation  for  the  more  specific  work  to  follow.     5  hours So  or  J  I 

4.  General  Zoology,  concluded:   this  is  an  extension  of  Course  1.     Special  attention  is 

given  to  the  development  of  the  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  to  variation, 
and  to  kindred  subjects.     5  hours So  or  J  II 

5.  Zoology:   comparative  anatomy  of  adult  forms;  life  history  and  classification  of  va- 

rious groups.    3  hours g0  or  j  j 

6.  Histology:  study  of  the  elementary  tissues,  together  with  the  best  methods  of  stain- 

ing, injecting,  imbedding,  sectioning  and  mounting.     3  hours So  or  J  II 

7.  Elementary  Embryology:  lectures  and  laboratory  practice  dealing  with  the  history 

of  the  germ  cell  and  the  development  of  the  embryo.     3  hours J  I 

Students  desiring  Courses  6  and  7  must  make  arrangements  with  the  professor. 

8.  Mammalian  Anatomy:  this  course  is  designed  to  make  clear  the  general  mammalian 

anatomy.  Some  very  typical  animal— as  the  cat— is  taken  as  the  type.  The  course 
is  one  of  great  value  to  students  looking  toward  medicine  as  a  profession 
5  hours j  jj 

9.  Zoogeography  and  Ecology:  this  course  deals  specially  with  the  distribution  of  ani 

mals  and  their  relations  to  their  surroundings.  It  is  open  to  all  students  having 
a  fair  knowledge  of  Zoology.     3  or  5  hours. 

10.  Rise  and  Development  of  General  Biology:  historical  lectures  in  which  the  rise  and 

development  of  General  Biology,  Zoology  and  Botany  are  traced  from  the  earliest 
works  to  the  present.  Especial  attention  is  paid  to  the  fundamental  principles 
and  their  application  to  the  present  systems.  Outside  readings  and  quizzes  are  a 
part  of  the  work  also.    2  hours. 

11.  Nature  Study:  every  person  interested  in  teaching  should  not  neglect  this  phase  of 

the  college  work  in  science.  It  aims  not  only  to  give  the  student  a  wider  knowl- 
edge of  nature  in  general,  but  also  to  teach  him  how  best  to  present  the  informa- 
tion to  the  child.  Some  good  text  is  studied,  supplemented  by  the  use  of  mate- 
rials in  the  laboratory.     3  hours. 

12.  Physiology:  this  course  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  results  of  mod- 

ern physiological  research  and  its  relation  to  the  working  of  the  human  body 
Some  good  text  will  be  used  with  lectures,  quizzes  and  demonstrations  from  ap- 
propriate materials.    3  or  4  hours. 

13.  Entomology  of  Colorado.     5  hours g 

14.  Economic  Zoology.    3  or  5  hours g 

15.  Hygiene:  some  knowledge  of  physiology  is  necessary  for  this  course.  3  hours J 


Chemistry 

The  Chemical  Department  now  occupies  its  new  quarters  in  the  Carnegie  Science 
Bu!ldin&  The  building,  which  was  completed  in  December,  1912,  is  133  feet  in  length 
and  90  feet  m  width  and  has  two  stories  and  a  basement.  It  is  strictly  fire-proof  and 
well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The  building  is  divided  between  the  Departments  of  Chem- 
istry and  Physics  and  wa3  very  carefully  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  experi- 
mental and  laboratory  work  in  these  subjects. 

The  Chemistry  occupies  the  upper  floors,  the  mezzanine  galleries,  and  part  of  the 
Dasement.  It  has  two  lecture  rooms  and  a  quiz  room,  three  large  laboratories  for  general 
cnemistry,  qualitative  analysis,  organic  chemistry  and  quantitative  analysis.  There  are 
also  special  laboratories  for  cement  and  oil  testing,  for  electrolysis,  for  work  with  the 
microscope  and  polariscope  and  for  photographic  work.  The  dispensing  or  supply  room 
is  centrally  located  between  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  laboratories  so  as  to  be  as 
accessible  as  possible  to  the  students.  A  room  is  set  aside  for  library  purposes  and  the 
reference  books  in  chemistry  are  kept  here  where  they  are  immediately  at  hand  In  the 
Dasement  are  the  main  stock  rooms,  the  assay  laboratory,  and  the  testing  laboratory  where 
ores,  etc.,  m  ton  lots  can  be  treated. 
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The  ecmimnent  contains  everything  necessary  for  thorough  work  in  analytic  and 
«mtw?<. TK  and  for  original  work  in  these  lines.  The  lecture  rooms  are  provided 
3th  conveSS  ectu? ?£w£  £S  all  necessary  apparatus  for  demonstrations  before  the 
dasses  aid  also  with  stereopticon  lanterns  and  dark  curtains  The  whole  equipment  o 
?he  Department0  is  strictly  first  class  and  modern  ^d  is  ample  for  all  purposes.  The  best 
kind  of  chemical  work  is  being  done  constantly  in  the  laboratories. 

Manv  students  who  enter  college  without  preparation  in  Chemistry  desire  to  take  up 
th*  SI  of  this  subiect  For  such  students,  Courses  1  and  2  have  been  arranged. 
XJf^Sni^Tffi^taS  Chemistry,  and  are  preparatory  to  the  other  courses 
offered 

Students  who  have  such  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry  as  may  be  secured  in  the  ordinary 
high  school  during  a  year's  study  may  commence  their  college  work  with  Course ,  S ^  This 
colrse  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Two  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  a  study  of  General 
Chemistry  including  its  laws  and  theories,  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  and  the 
aSation  of  Chemistry  to  the  industrial  world.  Three  hours  a  week  are  given  to  quali- 
tative"analysis  This  portion  of  the  work  is  strictly  laboratory  work,  and  deals  with  the 
methods  of  analysis  of  complex  mixtures.  Course  3  is  continued  into  Course  4,  except 
Sat  in  Cou?se  4,  quantitative  analysis  takes  the  place  of  qualitative  The  two  courses 
together  give  a  year's  work  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  and  also  cover  the  field  of  General 
Chemistry. 

The  department  is  very  anxious  to  encourage  original  research,  and  special  oppor- 
tunities will  be  given  anyone  qualified  to  do  advanced  work. 

Laboratory  fees,  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  used,  are  charged  in  the  different 
courses. 

I  General  Chemistry:  recitations  and  laboratory  work  in  Elementary  Chemistry.   This 

course  is  designed  for  students  who  have  had  no  Chemistry  in  their  preparatory 

course.     5  hours 

2.    General  Chemistry:  a  continuation  of  Course  1.    5  hours F  II 

3  Qualitative  Analysis:  a  laboratory  course  in  the  analysis  of  inorganic  mixtures.    Two 
Q  hours ■  a  week  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  advanced  General  Chemistry.^  6 

hours   • 

4  Quantitative  Analysis:  a  laboratory  course  in  elementary  quantitative  analysis  which 

offers  practice  in  volumetric  and  gravimetric  determinations.     Course  3  Is  pre- 
requisite.    5  hours * 

5  Organic  Chemistry:   a  study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon    especially  the  aliphatic 

compounds.    Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work.    5  hours bo  or  J  l 

6  Organic  Chemistry:   a  continuation  of  Course  5.     This  semester's  work    however 

deals  with  the  aromatic  compounds.    3  hours s>o  or  j 

7.  Organic  Analysis:  a  course  in  the  qualitative  and quantitative  determination  of  < or- 

ganic compounds.    At  the  option  of  the  class,  the  course  will  be  a  study  of  the 
alkaloids,  the  fats  and  oils,  plant  analysis  or  physiological  analysis      3  hours 

#- bo  or  j  xjl 

8.  Quantitative  Analysis:    a   laboratory  course  covering  the  commercial  methods  of 

analysis  of  ores,  coal,  oil,  gases,  cement  and  water.     Course  4  is  prerequisite 
5  hours b0  or  J  X 

9.  Quantitative  Analysis:  a  laboratory  course  in  organic  analysis  covering  the  analysis 

of  foods  and  the  detection  and  estimation  of  adulterants.    Course  4  is  prerequisite 

5  hours So  or  J  H 

10.  Physiological  Chemistry:  a  study  of  foods  and  their  digestion,  the  different  tissues 
of  the  body  and  the  chemical  changes  in  the  life  processes  of  the  body.  Course 
5  and  also  a  knowledge  of  physiology  are  prerequisite.    3  hours So  or  J  u 

II  Industrial  Chemistry:  a  study  of  the  chemistry  of  various  manufacturing  processes^ 

2  hours F  or  So  II 

12.  Physical  Chemistry:  lectures  and  recitations.    3  hours J  or  S  I 

13.  Stoichiometry:   a  course  in  chemical  arithmetic  which  covers  the  various  kinds  of 

chemical  computations.     It  is  largely  a  problem  course  and  includes  practice  in 
the  use  of  the  slide-rule.     1  hour L 

14.  Sanitary  and  Household  Chemistry:  a  course  is  offered  in  the  applications  of  Chem- 

istry to  sanitation,  hygiene,  cooking,  etc.     3  hours ll 

15.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:   prerequisite  Course  6.     2  hours J  ! 

16.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  prerequisite  Course  15.     2  hours J  H 

17.  Original  research  in  Organic  or  Quantitative  Chemistry.    5  hours J  or  S  I 

18.  Course  17,  continued.     5  hours J  or 
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Economics  and  Sociology 

The  Social  Sciences  are  becoming  very  concrete  and  practical.  No  college  suhiprts 
have  made  such  progress  in  recent  years  or  affected  so  profoundly  the  problems  of  so- 
ciety and  the  lives  of  men  and  women.  Special  colleges  are  everywhere  being  organized 
for  the  professional  study  of  Economics  and  Sociology.  "iganizea 

Courses  1  and  2  should  be  taken  consecutively.  Together  they  give  a  view  of  the 
whole  field  of  Economics  and  afford  the  essential  foundation  for  further  intensive  study 
Courses  17  and  18  likewise  should  form  the  introduction  to  Sociology.        oiensive  stuay- 

ECONOMICS— For  Undergraduates 

1.  Economics:  the  introductory  course,  giving  basic  principles  and  laws.    Students  who 

expect  to  major  in  Economics  and  Sociology  should  elect  this  course  in  their  first 
or  second  years.     Prerequisite  to  more  specialized  subjects.     3  hours So  I 

2.  Distribution:    a  continuation  of  Course  1,   dealing  with  vital  economic  problems- 

capital    interest,  rent,  wages,  profits,  business  organization,  railroads,  and  taxa- 
tion.    3  hours «?o  TT 

3.  Commercial  Geography:  the  relation  of  geography  to  history  and  commerce.     Spe- 

cial study  of  American  trade  and  of  local  industries.     2  hours So  I 

4.  Economic  History:  the  economic  history  of  England,  followed  by  an  intensive  study 

of  American  industrial  life  from  colonial  times  to  the  most  recent  economic  prob- 
lems.    2   hours <5n  TT 

5.  History  of  Commerce:  the  history  of  commerce  and  trade  in  mediaeval  and  modern 

times.    2  hours a„      '  T  T 

bo  or  J  I 

6.  Transportation:  railway  rates,  finance,  organization  and  regulation,  as  affecting  eco- 

nomic and  social  development.    2  hours , So  or  J  II 

7.  Corporations  and  Trusts:   the  rise  of  modern  monopolies  and  trusts,  and  of  state 

federal  and  foreign  corporation  laws.     2  hours j  { 

For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates 

8'  C°^^T^nanCe\  a.Practjcal  business  study  of  the  promotion,  organization,  man- 
agement and  regulation  of  corporations.     2  hours .... j  n 

9.  Money  and  Banking:  the  principles  of  money  and  domestic  and  foreign  exchange, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  recent  financial  de- 
velopment.    2  hours T  T 

10.  Financial  History:  the  history  of  taxation  and  public  expenditure  in  the  United 
States,  including  currency,  banking  and  tariff  questions,  from  the  colonial  period 
to  aate.    z  nours t  tt 

1L  PUTW^iDc!a^fCe:  th*  Prin?iples  of  taxation  and  budget  making,  as  illustrated  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries.     2  hours j  or  g  \ 

12'  Innor=DCei  thfe  Ust0Ty-  and  theory  of  insurance  from  the  viewpoint  of  practical  busi- 
ness and  of  economic  and  social  results.    2  hours j  or  S  II 

U'    W2rhou?s  WaSGS:  ^  hiSt°ry  °f  Wag6S  and  lab°r  Problems  an<*  <>*  ^bor  legislation. 
J  or  S  I 

14>     SThfpSSsentetimtat2Uneou0rfsSOd.aU!m  ***  °f  ^  ^^  CrUiCS  fr°m  Kar\Mar*  * 

J  or  S  II 

15"  VaiU^nd  *ncomes;  an  advanced  course,  studying,  critically,  economic  theories  of 
capital,  labor,  rent,  profits  and  distribution.    3  hours ?  .  .S  I 

16.  Economic  Theory:  ancient,  medieval  and  modern  thought.    Selections  from  standard 

authors,  criticisms  and  reviews  of  modern  writers,  the  study  and  teaching  of  Eco- 
nomics.    3  hours <a   tt 

SOCIOLOGY— For  Undergraduates 

17.  Principles  of  Sociology:    the  introductory  course,  presenting  facts  and  theories   of 

society  and  social  evolution.     3  hours .So  I 

18.  American  Social  Conditions:  a  study  of  American  life,  including  such  questions  as 

the  family,  rural  and  urban  problems,  social  vices,  and  moral  and  religious  forces 
3  h0UrS So  II 

29 


For  Graduates  and  Undergraduates 
19.    Soeia,  Investigation,  .the  spirit  o,  the  ^^^^^tSSS^ 

2„.    sodai  'service:'  'soda; '  ^-J,^  - gjj  ^^diS^peSenk^e 

workers;  co-operation  with  Denver  societies.    3  hours ^    •   al  law   and 

22.  Criminals:  criminal  .sociology  and  penology ;  causes  ^^5^, 
SoTp^^^^^^^  sentences,  work  an,  wages  for  pns- 
oners     3  hours 

ress.    2  hours . 


showing    the    best 


-•  «-?jsr--  i^szws-s-s's  £ss?s  stwj  * 


„,  childhood  as  viewed  by  the  —gist     Physical  and 


-  -Saras  »f  cmt.£^^ 
Sd?rchr?.hra;d«ie«  .j^-^^v-ts 

t£y  agencies.    Principles  ot  child-saying.    2  hours 

Education 

To  secure  the  best  results  in  this ^parUnen,  it  is  ^^ZSZ^T^- 

^1^!^^^^^^^^^C  sch00ls  of  Denver  and  simlar 

inasmuch  as  Education  is  not  anun jnxed  «£ ™™^%Sg£^  &*X 
sciences,  it  requires  an  "^S?SlSSl^  £ sSre  the  best  comprehension  of  the 
ciples  of  psychology,  ethics  and  Phll°s°PnJ'd of  the  ultimate  ends  of  education.  It  is 
methods  and  results  of  modern  ped agogy,  i andona e  education. 

advisable  that  some  of  these  courses  a« company  the  wo  g  and  Q  &re  Qpen  only 

the  nature  and  development  of  early  soul  ^  !  attitude  of  mind  for  observation 
ally  determined.     It  seeks  to  awaken  a  proper  attitM  concerning  the 

and  experimentation,  and  to  furnish  a  basis  tor  «»uns p  or  So  I 

child's  mind.     2  hours , 

2.     History  of  Education:   favidson's  "History  of  ^^^J^^ ^Zln 
formal  development  of  education,  and  makes  ci earns  to  make 

and  religion.  From  time  to  time  ^JStaSf  of  Representatives  in  education,  and 
special  research  into  the  lives  and  chara -Je™  ot  ™Pre  Q  course  extensive  use  is 
to  report  their  results  m  class     Id i  the ^tter  part  01  workg  tQ  wW  | 

made  of  Munroe's  "Educational  Ideal,    and  extract  nu  So  or  J  I 

he  refers  are  read  and  discussed.    3  hours 
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10. 


11. 


History  of  Education:  this  is  a  continuation  of  Course  2.     Chief  attention  is  oaid  to 
education  in  the  United  States.    2  hours . ...    ...   SJ  or  J  II 

Modern  Methods  and  Their  Psychological  Foundation:  this  is  a  special  and  prac- 
tical study  of  late  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches,  their  relation  to  the 
development  of  the  mind,  and  the  selection  of  proper  material.  WiS  our  vast 
accumulation  of  facts  and  details  in  all  the  different  sciences,  the  fundamental 
question  is  the  selection  of  material  suitable  to  the  development  of  the  child 
Especial  y  is  this  rue  of  science  teaching  in  the  grades,  where  the  accumulation 
and  sifting  of  Nature  Study  material  has  been  a  leading  pedagogical  problem 
Sons  'Thou?  familiarize  the  student  with  the  best  results  of  these  InJesS 
So  or  J  I 

Alf^Tn^°fr.ISJCh0l0SI  and  Evohition  t0  Education:  Spencer's  "Education,"  with 
additional  reading  and  essays.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  scientific  uhase  of 
tfon  Thne  mJLVI™  V'T  *?  standpoint  of  biology  and  the  ends  of  evolu 
turn.  The  class  studies  the  plasticity  and  development  of  the  child  in  relation  to 
his  environment,  and  considers  the  educational  value  of  different  lines  of  knowl 
edge  and  the  end  to  be  desired.    2  hours ...    . .         So  or  J  II 

Methods  of  Teaching  and  Management:  Strayer's  "Course  in  the  Teaching  Process  - 
Ihis  course  must  be  taken  by  all  applicants  for  Practice  Teaching.  2  houf s  J  or  S  i 

Problems  of  Education:   this  is  the  most  comprehensive  course  offered  in  this  de- 

uS  a's  a  SxV^wo^-TT  °ther  year"     Hall'S  "Educational  Probleml-t 

of  man      5  hours  '  *  *  consideration  of  every  educational  agency 

J  or  S  I 

Course  7,  continued.    5  hours 

J  or  o  II 

Relations  of  Physical,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Health:  this  course  traces  the  strue 
g  e  of  the  race  for  health  from  the  earliest  conception  of  disease  to  the  £35 
plicity  of  modern  remedies.  All  the  modern  tendencies  for  preserving  healTh  n 
tll^ff-?Te  are  con.sidered:  athletics,  playground  movements,  school  hygiene 
K?S  ?a^tat^on;  eugenics  and  proper  sex  information.  It  aims  to  show  that 
health  is  the  first  aim  of  all  education.    3  hours .    .  .So  or  J  I 

P?n«f  oTffCbiDg:  thiS  C°-UrSe  is  given  onl?  t0  Se^ors  and  requires  the  students- 
entire  afternoon  or  morning.    4  hours Sid  IT 

Vocational  Guidance:    Vocational  Guidance  is  the  greatest  of  modem   Pri„™«™oi 

ZLT/^V*  Sh°Uld  apPeal  t0  a11  stude*ts  and  Srents  TtaWsSy ^and  devel 
opment  of  the  movement,  the  basis  of  the  demand,  the  ways  of  accommiSL 
something  definite,  the  part  which  teachers,  students,  an<T  parents  shoufd  nlav 
^hours'  °f  tramed  Spedalists>  the  -lated  literature-these  are  some  of  the  £.' 
P  or  So  II 


Efficiency 

for  those  students  who  wish  to  follow  the  profession  of  Efficiency  Engineering 

English  Composition  (Courses  29  and  30)  is  prerequisite 
Courses  1,  2,  3  and  7  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

1.  Principles  of  Efficiency.     3  hours 

uO    I 

2.  Student  Efficiency.     3  hours 

So  II 

3.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Study.     3  hours T„     OT 

J   or  o  I 

4.  Training  and  Initiative.    3  hours .  T 

J  or  S  II 

5.  Efficiency  Records.     3  hours 

J  or  S  I 

6.  Advanced  Efficiency.     3  hours T        e  TT 

J  or  o  II 

7.  Municipal   Efficiency.     3   hours 

8.  Efficiency  Lectures.     1  hour 
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English 

Six  hours  of  English  are  required  for  graduation. 

.,    ,     ,     „„Q   Q^,Mrt    „„+   to    defer  the   required   Freshman   English   Composition, 
CoJ^lfLrk^^l^Tovit  fundamental  and  will  he  of  value  in  other 

^^mirses  2  12  and  38  are  required  for  the  major  in  English.  Certain  courses  in  Greek, 
T  .tinarfd  Public  SPeaking  may,  if  approved  hy  this  department,  be  counted  toward  a 
Latin  and  Public  J*8*™*  ™  number  of  hours  thus  offered  must  not  exceed  seven.  As 
SfSfiSff M^it  Sr  to  Sjor  in  English,  special  examinations  oral  and 
written  w?U  be J  held  Siring  the  Senior  year.  The  aim  is  to  assure  certain  important 
qualifications  outside  the  line  of  regular  college  courses. 
Courses  1,  2,  6  and  8  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

1.  Survey  of  Contemporary  Literature.     2  hours _^  J_ 

2.  History  of  English  Literature.     2  hours 

3.  Spencer.     2  hours go  XI 


4.     Milton  and  His  Age.    2  hours 


So  I 


5.  History  of  the  English  Language.     2  hours ■      ^ 

6.  A  Study  of  the  Epic.    3  hours gQ  ^ 

7.  Carlyle  and  Ruskin.     2  hours ' 

8.  Wordsworth  and  His  Time.     3  hours •  •  ■ 

9.  Old  English  Literaure.    2  hours •     °r 

10  The  Flourishing  of  Romance  and  Chaucer.     2  hours J  ™     '  " 

11  The  Nineteenth  Century  (Imagination  in  Literature) .     5  hours -J  or  b  l 

12.  The  Principles  of  Criticism  and  Technique  of  Verse.    5  hours J  or  S  11 

.  .        .  ,  J  or  o  i 

13.  The  Essayists.     4  hours 

14.  The  Rise  of  the  Novel.     4  hours or 

,   ,  J  or  a  11 

15.  Irish  Literature.     4  hours j  or  S  II 

16.  Masterpieces  of  Literature.     4  hours 

17.  Russian  Literature.    4  hours •  ^ 

18.  The  Modern  Drama.    4  hours 

_  .  Jorbl 

19.  Anglo-Saxon  3  hours t  or  S  II 

20.  Anglo-Saxon  (Course  19,  continued) .     3  hours 

21.  Shakespeare.    Comedies  and  Historical  Plays.    3  hours b0 

Open  to  all  except  Freshmen. 

22.  Shakespeare  (Course  21,  continued).    3  hours j  or°s  i 

23.  Shakespeare.     Tragedies.     3  hours • 

24.  Shakespeare   (Course  23,  continued).     3  hours ■ or 

25.  The  English  Bible  as  Literature.    Studies  in  the  Old  Testament.    2  hours I 

Open  to  all  students. 

26.  Course  25,  continued.    2  hours •  •  

27.  The  English  Bible  as  Literature.     Studies  in  the  New  Testament.     2  hours l 

Open  to  all  students. 

28.  Course  27,  continued.     2  hours * ' 

29.  Practical  Composition  (required) .    2  hours • 

30.  Practical  Composition  (required).     2  hours 

31.  English  for  Engineers.    1  hour 

Open  to  all  students. 

32      English  for  Engineers  (Course  31,  continued).    1  hour 

Courses  29  and  30  are  prerequisite  for  all  the  courses  that  follow. 

33.  Advanced  Composition.    Argumentation.     2   hours • 

34.  Advanced  Composition.     Theories  of  Style.     2  hours • 

35.  Advanced  Composition.    Literary  Art  Forms.    2  hours 


36. 


Advanced  Composition.     Short-Story  Writing.     3  hours. 


II 


37  Advanced  Composition.     Short-Story  Writing.     3  hours 

38.  The  English  Major.    Required  for  a  major  in  English.     1  hour j  nr  8  I 

39.  Advanced  Composition.    Advanced  Story  Writing.    3  hours •_ J  ° 

40.  Advanced  Composition   (Course  39,  continued) ,  3  hours 
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English  Bible  and  Religion 

The  increasing  desire  to  study  the  world-influencing  Scriptures  of  Jew  and  Christian 
as  open-mindedly,  intensely,  and  scientifically  as  the  college  world  considers  all  other 
phenomena,  demands  that  courses  in  the  same,  as  well  as  in  the  subject  of  Religion  in 
general,  shall  be  offered. 

Courses  are  therefore  provided  for  the  general  student,  as  well  as  for  those  design- 
ing to  make  the  Bible  their  special  field.  All  are  advised  to  enter  upon  these  courses 
in  about  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  as  each  prepares  the  way  for  the  intelligent  and 
profitable  comprehension  of  that  which  follows.  Freshmen  having  the  slightest  antici- 
pation of  ever  taking  any  of  them  should  early  select  those  scheduled  for  them. 

Courses  1,  2,  6,  7  and  14  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

1.  The  Lineage  of  the  English  Bible:   lectures,  with  the  use  of  Smyth's  "How  We 

Got  our  Bible,"  and  his  "The  Old  Documents  and  the  New  Bible."     Practically 
prerequisite  for  all  courses.    Repeated  during  the  second  semester.    2  hours. F  I 

2.  Course  1  continued.     Lectures,  with  the  use  of  Smyth's  "How  God  Inspired  the 

Bible";  with  copious  reading  in  Moulton's  Modern  Reader's  Bible.    2  hours. F  II 

3.  The  Life  of  Jesus:  text-books,  Stevens  and  Burton's  "Harmony  of  the  Gospels," 

with  Burton  and  Matthews'  "Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ."    Each 
student  prepares  and  writes  his  own  Life  of  Jesus.    3  hours F  I 

4.  Course  3  concluded.    3  hours .  .F  II 

5.  The  Apostolic  Age:  text-book,  Gilbert's  "Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age"-   to- 

gether with  the  constant  use  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  American  Standard 
Revision.    2  hours.    All  preceding  courses  strongly  urged So  I 

6.  Kent's  Historical  Bible,  vols.  I  and  II.    3  hours.    Previous  courses  advised.  ..So  I 

7.  Course  6  concluded;  vols.  Ill  and  IV.     3  hours So  II 

8.  English  Bible  Word  Study:  an  examination  of  the  wealth  and  worth  of  our  Eng- 

lish words  as  occurring  in  the  King  James's  Bible.  Lectures  and  research 
work j 

9.  The  Bible  as  English  Literature:   since  acquaintance  at  least,  if  not  familiarity 

with  this  flower  of  the  period  of  the  greatest  strength  of  the  English  tongue 
is  felt  to  be  an  essential  element  in  a  liberal  education  among  the  English- 
speaking  peoples,  this  reading  and  study  is  open  to  those  of  all  collegiate  classes 
First  half  of  the  Old  Testament.    2  hours { 

10.    Course  9  concluded.    Last  half  of  Old  Testament.    2  hours II 

11-12.    Courses  9  and  10  concluded  through  the  New  Testament. 

14.    Kent's    Student's   Old   Testament;    any   selected   volume   of   the   five   published 
2  hours. 


OUTLINES  OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY 
Elective  for  College  and  Graduate  Students 

Christian  Theism  with  a  study  in  the  Person  of  God:  the  Christian  view  of  the  Uni- 
verse, with  an  examination  of  Pantheism,  Materialism,  and  Agnosticism;  the  Ne- 
cessity for  a  Revelation,  with  an  outlook  upon  the  sort  of  revelation  that  might  be 
reasonably  expected;  the  Possibility,  Probability,  and  Nature  of  Miracles,  and  an 
examination  of  the  Problem  of  Miracles,  with  especial  emphasis  on  the  Resurrec- 
tion.    1  hour j 

A  study  in  the  Christian  Documents,  the  Literary  Sources  of  Christianity;  The  Apos- 
tolicity  of  the  Gospels;  The  Unity  and  Symmetry  of  the  Bible;  The  Bible,  its  Ori- 
gin and  Nature,  and  its  place  Today  as  the  Greatest  English  Classic.  An  argument 
for  the  Christian  Faith  based  upon  the  Christ  of  History,  supplemented  also  by 
a  Study  in  the  Christ  of  Experience.    1  hour II 
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Geology 

Among  all  sciences  bearing  upon  the  evolutionary  theory  there  is  none  of  greater 
interest  and  importance  than  geology.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  master  the  evolutionary 
problems  must  know  the  revelations  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  as  well  as  the 
strictly  biological  sciences. 

Course  1  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

1  General  Geology    Dynamical,  Structural  and  Historical:   in  this  course  Chamberlain 

and  Salisbury's  College  Geology  is  used  as  a  text,  with  outside  readings  from  other 
standard  authors,  geological  reports  and  papers.  A  knowledge  of  a  large  number 
of  minerals  is  also  gained.  A  study  of  postarchsean  rocks  and  the  fossil  life  con- 
tained in  them  is  made.  This  course  presents  and  bears  out  well  the  evolutionary 
theory,  which  is  the  basis  upon  which  it  is  built.    5  hours So  or  J  I 

2  Economic  Geology:  a  study  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States  in  particu- 

lar and  to  some  extent,  those  of  the  world.  Its  subdivisions  are:  the  metal- 
bearing  minerals,  the  non-metallic  products,  mineral  waters,  soils  and  kindred  sub- 
jects.    5  hours So  or  J  n 

3  Physiographic  Geology  and  Petrology:  this  course  includes  the  ordinary  rock-making 

minerals,  common  minerals  of  economic  value,  and  rocks  in  general,  thus  giving 

the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the  rocks  forming  the  earth's  crust.     4  hours. 

J  or  S  I 

4  Paleontology:  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  paleontological  geology,  and  a  careful 

study  of  the  more  important  groups  of  fossils.    A  student  desiring  Course  3  or  4 

should  consult  with  the  professor  before  making  out  his  study  card.     4   hours. 

J  or  S  II 

Greek 

The  aim  of  the  instruction  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  Greek  life  and  literature, 
as  far  as  is  possible  in  undergraduate  study.    To  this  end,  the  courses  are  of  three  kinds: 

First— Those  in  which  special  stress  is  laid  on  intensive  study  with  a  view  to  devel- 
oping in  the  student  power  to  do  critical  work. 

Second— Rapid  reading  courses,  intended  to  give  a  more  general  survey  of  a  large 

Third— Courses  according  such  general  knowledge  as  will  provide  an  appropriate 
setting  for  the  literature.  Such  are  Courses  13-18,  which  require  no  knowledge  of  Greek, 
and  are  open  to  students  in  all  departments.     The  following  requirements  should  be 

(1)  For  a  major  in  Greek,  no  Latin  is  required,  but  at  least  two  of  the  general 
courses  (13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18)  must  be  taken. 

(2)  For  a  major  in  Classics,  a  suitable  combination  of  Greek  and  Latin  should  be 
made-  Greek  Courses  1,  2,  3,  4  are  required  and  at  least  two  of  the  General  courses 
(13  14,  15,  16,  17,  18)  should  be  taken.  To  obtain  either  of  the  above  majors  a  student 
should 'usually  take  more  than  one  of  the  courses  offered  in  the  same  semester. 

1.  Beginning  Greek  and  Anabasis:  book  I.     4  hours F  I 

2.  Greek  prose  composition.     1  hour F  * 

3.  Anabasis:    books  II,  III,  IV.     4  hours ■ F  II 

4.  Greek  prose  composition.     1  hour F  II 

5.  History  of  the  Persian  War:  Herodotus,  selections.    3  hours So  I 

6.  Homer,  Odyssey:  selections.    3  hours So  II 

7.  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War:  Thucydides,  selections.     3  hours J  I 

8.  Drama:     Euripides,  two  plays.     3  hours J  ** 

9.  Philosophy:  Plato,  Apology  and  Crito;  Xenophon,  Memorabilia,  selections.    3  hours. 

.  S    I 

10.  Drama:  Sophocles,  two  plays.     3  hours s  ll 

11.  Oratory:   Lysias,  XII;    Demosthenes,  De  Corona.     3  hours SI 

12.  Drama.    Aeschylus,  two  plays.     3  hours s  n 

13.  Monuments  and  topography  of  Crete,.  Troy,  Mycenae,  Tiryns.     2  hours I 

14.  Monuments  and  topography  of  Delphi,  Olympia,  Athens.     2  hours II 

15.  History  of  Greek  Architecture.     2  hours * 

16.  History  of  Greek  Sculpture.     2  hours ri 

17.  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  English.     2  hours l 

18.  Greek  drama  in  English.    2  hours n 

19.  English  words  from  classic  roots.    1  hour *» 

Classes  may  not  be  formed  where  the  number  of  applicants  is  less  than  3. 
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German 

To  those  students  who  enter  college  without  any  previous  training  in  German,  ele- 
mentary courses  are  offered. 

In  all  elementary  and  intermediate  courses  the  aim  is  to  develop  the  ability  to  read 
and  understand  German  of  ordinary  difficulty,  and  to  reproduce  what  has  been  read  in 
simple  idiomatic  German. 

In  the  advanced  courses  private  readings  and  themes  in  German  relative  to  the  work 
under  consideration  are  required  in  addition  to  the  regular  class-room  work. 

In  all  courses  as  much  of  the  work  as  possible  is  done  in  German. 

Students  who  have  credit  for  two  years  of  German  from  an  accredited  high  school 
may  enter  course  3;  provided  that  the  two  years  of  high  school  German  has  been  com- 
pleted during  the  year  immediately  preceding  class  entrance;  otherwise  the  student 
entering  course  3  may  be  asked  to  discontinue  it  after  a  trial  of  two  weeks.  Courses  1 
and  2  shall  not  count  toward  a  minor  or  major  in  German. 

Courses  24  and  25  shall  not  count  toward  a  major,  nor  shall  they  count  toward 
a  minor,  except  in  cases  where  the  applicant  has  at  least  one  major  in  science. 

The  German  Club  is  an  organization  including  undergraduates,  graduates  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  German  Department.  Students  who  have  had  two  years  of  German 
.  are  eligible  to  membership.  The  object  of  the  club  is  to  create  an  interest  and  to  develop 
fluency  in  speaking  German. 

The  following  courses  will  be  offered  according  to  demand: 

1.  Elementary  German.     5  hours p  I 

2.  Elementary  German  continued.     5  hours p  II 

3.  Intermediate  German:   reading  and  discussion  of  modern  German  authors,  German 

themes,  advanced  grammar.    5  hours p  I 

4.  Intermediate  German:  continuation  of  course  3.    5  hours p  n 

5.  Deutscher  Satzbau  und  Stiliibung.    1  hour So  I 

6.  The  German  short  story:  a  study  of  the  best  German  short  stories  and  their  authors 

2  Q0Urs  So  or  J  I 

7.  Goethe :  life  and  selected  works.    3  hours So  I 

8.  Deutscher  Satzbau  und  Stiliibung,  course  5  continued.     1  hour So  II 

9.  German  Plays:  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  modern  plays.     2  hours So  II 

10.  Schiller:  life  and  selected  works.     3  hours So  II 

11.  Composition:    reports,  reviews,  original  papers  upon  subjects  within  the  scope  of 

the  regular  work  of  the  class.    2  hours j  I 

12.  Lessing:    Laokoon.     2  hours j  I 

13.  Goethe:   Faust,  part  I.     2  hours j  I 

14.  Lessing:  life  and  selected  works.    2  hours j  I 

15.  Composition:  continuation  of  course  11.     1  hour J  II 

16.  Goethe:  Faust,  part  II.     2  hours j  II 

17.  The  German  Novel:    reading  and  discussion  of  selected  modern  novels.     2   hours. 

So  or  J  II 

18.  The  German  Epic:   Das  Nibelungenlied,  Parzival,  Gudrun.     2  hours J  II 

19.  Behagel :   "Die  Deutsche  Sprache."     2  hours SI 

20.  Studies  in  German  Comedy.     2  hours SI 

21.  Grilparzer:   life  and  selected  works.     3  hours J  or  S  I 

22.  Richard  Wagner:   operas.     3  hours S  II 

23.  History  of  German  Literature.     3  hours S  II 

24.  Scientific  German.     2  hours I 

25.  Scientific  German.     2  hours II 
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History  and  Government 

cundpntq  are  advised  to  pursue  the  courses  in  regular  order.  In  order  to  be  ad- 
mitted t"c >  the "more  advanced5  courses,  students  must  satisfy  the  professor  that  they 
have  had  sufficient  previous  training  in  History. 

Courses  5  6  7  8  9  10  11,  12,  13,  1.4,  15  will  be  accepted  for  graduate  work  under 
certain  conditions. '  Courses  3,  5,  6  and  8  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

I  History  of  the  Middle  Ages:  the  chief  topics  treated  will  be  Roman  Imperialism, 

the  rise  and  spread  of  Christianity,  Monasticism,  the  Barbarian  Invasions,  the 
Panacv  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Feudalism,  Mohammedanism,  the  Crusades,  the 
deveTopment  of  Nationalism  in  Europe,  the  Renaissance  the  Protestant  Revolu- 
tion, the  Thirty  Years  War,  and  the  development  of  Absolutism  in  France.^  8 
hours   '. ' ' ' " "  "  ■•••"•• 

2.  The  Development  of  Modern  Europe:  the  main  topics  treat  e»r w  ill  b?^« /Juggle 
between  England  and  France  for  supremacy,  movements  leading  to  the  French 
Revolution,  the  Napoleonic  Empire,  and  the  leading  events  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.    3  hours " - 

•?  American  History:  this  course  treats  of  the  colonization  and  growth  of  local  msti- 
tutions;  union  against  England;  development  of  nationality  and  growth  of  na- 
tional consciousness;  rise  of  the  slavery  question;  growth  of  sectionalization ; 
destruction  of  slavery  and  triumph  of  nationality;  reconstruction;  industrial 
progress  and  expansion.    3  hours b0  L 

4  En-lish  History:  traces  the  leading  developments  in  English  institutions  since  the 

Saxon  period-  development  of  feudalism  and  the  national  organization;  struggle 
for  political  and  economic  rights;  religious  reformation;  political  revolution  and 
the  era  of  national  expansion.    3  hours b0  u 

5  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Era:  after  an  intensive  study  of  the  Euro- 

pean causes  and  antecedents  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  careful  study  of  that 
great  movement  will  be  made.  The  career  of  Napoleon  will  be  studied  with  its 
effects  on  Europe  in  general.     2  hours J 

6  Modern  Europe:  conflict  between  reaction  and  revolution;   rise  of  the  spirit  of  na- 

tionality rise  of  the  Second  Empire  and  the  unification  of  Italy;  foundation  of 
the  German  Empire;  interference  of  western  powers  to  check  Russia's  advances; 
political,  religious  and  industrial  development  of  Europe.    2  hours J  II 

7  Political  History  of  the  United  States:  the  rise  of  parties;  the  influence  of  Hamil- 

ton and  Jefferson;  early  tariff  legislation;  the  beginning  of  nullification;  revolu- 
tion of  1800;  the  War  of  1812,  its  causes  and  effects;  the  compromise  of  1820; 
new  alignment  of  parties.    3  hours s  l 

8  The  Governments  of  England  and  Continental  Europe:  this  course  will  be  a  study 

of  the  parties  and  political  institutions  of  England,  and  a  comparative  study  of 
the  parties,  governments  and  administrative  systems  of  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe.     3  hours So 

9  The  Government  of  the  United  States:   a  study  of  the  government  of  the  United 

States  nature  and  functions  of  the  Federal  Government,  relations  of  the  national 
and  state  governments,  and  comparison  of  American  and  European  systems.     S 

hours   So  " 

10  Political  Science:  a  study  of  the  nature,  origin,  form  and  functions  of  the  state, 
together  with  an  analysis  of  the  structure  and  province  of  government.  An  out- 
line of  the  history  of  political  ideas  or  theories  will  also  be  given.    2  hours. . . .  J  I 

II  The  Government  of  Cities:  a  study  of  the  relations  of  local  and  central  government 

in  western  Europe  and  America,  and  the  development  and  present  status  of  tne 
governmental  organization  and  activities  of  German,  French,  British  and  Amer- 
ican cities.     2  hours J 

12  International  Law:  rights  and  duties  of  states  in  their  normal  relations;  interven- 
tion; principles  governing  states  in  time  of  war;  the  law  of  neutrality;  terri- 
torial waters;  blockade;  contraband,  etc.    2  hours J  1 

13.  Diplomacy:  a  study  of  the  rules  and  procedure  of  diplomatic  intercourse   together 

with  a  history  of  the  diplomatic  affairs  of  the  government  of  the  United  btates 
from  its  foundation.     2  hours J  " 

14.  Colonial  Government:  a  study  of  the  principal  systems  of  colonial  government  ana 

administration  in  the  dependencies.    2  hours J 

15  Latin  America:  an  introductory  study  of  the  national  development,  geography  and 

resources,  social  characteristics,  and  international  relations  of  the  various  republics 
of  Latin  America.     2  hours So 

16  Current  Events:     It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course,  by  means  of  lectures,  class  dis- 

cussion and  papers,  to  discuss  the  principal  political,  economic,  social,  educa- 
tional and  religious  events,  foreign  and  domestic,  with  their  underlying  causes. 
Ihour IandI1 
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Journalism 

The  courses  in  Journalism  are  designed  specifically  for  students  who  wish  to  follow 
newspaper  or  magazine  writing  as  a  profession.  They  are  to  a  great  degree  therefore 
training  courses,  concerning  themselves  mainly  with  the  technique  of  the  subject. 

For  a  major  in  Journalism,  minors  in  both  History  and  Economics  will  be  required 
artmentC°UrSeS'  ^^  ^  eXCeption  of  3'  4  and  10>  wiH  be  credited  in  the  English  D<- 

English  29  and  30,  English  Composition,  prerequisite. 

Courses  1,  2,  6,  9,  11  and  12,  and  also  Story  Writing,  English  36,  37,  39  and  40  mav 
be  taken  by  correspondence.  J 

1.  Newspaper  Technique:   a  study  of  the  problems  of  the  newspaper  reporter  with 

practice  in  writing  stories  of  different  kinds.    2  hours .So  I 

2.  Technique  of  Publicity:    a  continuation  of  Course  1,  with  particular  attention  to 

the  subject  of  advertising.    2  hours So  II 

3.  Foreign  Newspaper  Reading:    reading  of   French   and   German   newspapers      One 

year  of  modern  language  is  prerequisite.     3  hours So  I 

4.  Course  3  continued.    3  hours So  II 

5.  Laboratory  and   Practice:    actual   practice,   as   far  as   possible,    in   correspondence. 

newsletter  and  rewrite  work.    2  hours So  f 

6.  Advanced  Newspaper,  Magazine  and  Drama  Technique:    a  study  of  editorial  prob- 

lems, the  technical  difficulties  of  magazine  work  and  the  drama,  together  with 
the  preparation,  revision  and  rewriting  of  manuscripts,  etc.    5  hours J  or  S  I 

7.  Journalistic  Mechanics:   the  mechanical  problems  of  newspaper  making.     3  hours. 

J  or  S  I 

8.  Course  7  continued.    3  hours J  or  S  II 

9.  History  of  Journalism:  with  special  reference  to  the  different  phases  of  newspaper 

work  and  their  historic  development.    3  hours j  0r  S  I 

10.  Journalistic  Law:  elements  of  law,  with  special  attention  to  the  subjects  affecting 

newspapers,  such  as  slander  and  libel.    3  hours j  0r  S  II 

11.  The  Scientific  Article:  a  study  of  the  scientific  magazine,  reports  on  scientific  sub- 

jects and  the  scientific  article . j  j 

12.  The  Magazine  Article j  n 

The  following  courses  will  be  credited  as  Journalism:     English  36,  37,  39  and  40 

Eli?vnfeVSl07  ^ritlng:  Efficiency  3.  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Stud?  and 
Efficiency  5,  which  treats  of  Efficiency  Records. 


Latin 

Students  who  have  had  three  or  four  years  of  Latin  in  High  School  are  just  prepared 
to  read  Latin  literature  in  college  and  enjoy  it  as  literature.  Very  little  Latin  literature 
is  harder  of  translation  than  Cicero  and  Virgil,  and  after  having  translated  these,  each 
author  grows  easier.  For  the  Freshmen  there  is  offered  Cicero's  Essays,  which  are  more 
interesting^  than  his  orations.  It  is  the  same  Latin  which  he  speaks  in  his  orations. 
Also  there  is  offered  the  wonderful  story-telling  of  Ovid,  in  his  "Metamorphoses,"  in  which 
he  tells  the  Greek  myths  in  Latin.  Let  these  be  once  read  as  Ovid  tells  them,  they  can 
never  be  forgotten. 

w>,inh°raftf  Pw?eii'  aJl°  V16?6  is  the  Course  in  the  Prlvate  Life  of  the  Romans,  in 
which,  a  though  the  text-book  is  English,  there  is  a  helpful  study  made  of  how  the 

ZZTJ'n-  ■  Ktneir  "e7eryday  life,"  all  of  which  makes  the  Latin  literature  easier  and 
frll  intelllglble-  This  course  is  illuminated  by  pictures  and  photographs  of  Roman 
dress,  houses  and  furniture.  The  Freshman  in  Latin  also  has  a  course  (in  English) 
m™  H„1-stSryvfi.LTa-Vn  Literature>  J'ust  as  the  Freshman  in  English  has  a  course  in 
History  of  English  Literature.  To  those  who  wish  to  better  their  knowledge  of  Syntax 
there  is  a  course  in  Latin  Composition. 

DoetT°moS9tP?p»T^  ihe^  lTB  ^e  C0Urses  0f  readins  in  Horace'  the  most  mode™  of 
short  IvhXi  ™f  an<*  l°™d  by  all  present-day  educated  men  and  women.  His  odes  are 
by  dlStv  IZ l^'J haract£nzed  ^.a  "6"  play  of  fancy,  humor,  and  in  the  state  odes 
as  weTC  huLl randfeur-  For  genuine  humor,  and  real  pictures  of  the  Roman  people, 
?L  ™ L  man  nature'  the  Satires  of  Horace  are  unsurpassed.     His  is  the  mission  of 

the  modern  cartoonist,  who  preaches  by  laughing  at  people's  foibles  and  roll  Si      Then 
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there  is  the  History  of  Livy,  in  which  he  tells  in  such  colorful  and  picturesque  way  of 
Jhe  ancient  KhS  of  Rome,  and  the  wonderful  times  of  the  Sc  pios  and  Hannibal.  For 
ne  lophomore  !oo,  there  is  the  course  in  Roman  Public  Life  in  English  which  makes 
a  good  foundation  for  further  study  in  the  department  of  History  as  well. 

For  Juniors  and  Seniors,  who  are  now  ready  to  read  anything,  there  is  wide  choice: 
t  o»f«  nf  Plinv  Letters  of  Cicero,  Satires  of  Juvenal  and  Epigrams  of  Martial,  the  poets 
of  th late  Empire?  Comedy  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  Love  Poetry  of  Catullus  Lucretius 
"De  Rerum  Sura";  Tacitus  in  the  biography  of  his  father-in-law  Agncola,  Ins  account 
of  the  Germans  in  his  day,  or  his  scholarly  history,  the  Annals. 

History  of  Art  has  been  added,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  developed  the  art  which 
we  have  today  It  is  covered  in  three  courses,  which  may  be  taken  up  in  any  one  of  the 
Tourses  in  any  year,  though  the  sequence  runs  best,  Greek,  Roman,  Renaissance. 

Courses  7  and  15  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

The  condensed  list  of  courses  is  as  follows: 

LATIN 
1.    Cicero  and  Livy:  Essays  of  Cicero;  Livy,  Books  I,  XXI,  XXII.    3  hours F  I 

2  Livy  continued,  "Phormio"  of  Terence.     3  hours F  II 

3  Private  Life  of  the  Romans:  recitations,  assigned  readings,  reports.  2  hours.  ...PI 
4*  Public  Life  of  the  Romans:  recitations,  lectures,  readings,  reports.  2  hours. . .  .So  II 
5'.     Composition:    study  of  Syntax,  translation  into  Latin  of  sentences  and  «s™™J* 

1  hour ' 

6.  Course  5  continued.    1  hour ■ *   or  *°  " 

7.  Horace  and  Ovid:  Odes  of  Horace:  "Metamorphoses,"  "Tristia,      Amores     of  Ovid. 

3  hours  

8.  Ovid  and  Pliny:  Ovid  continued,  Letters  of  Pliny.    3  hours &o  l 

9      History  of  Latin  Literature.     1  hour F  or^  So* 

10.  Course  9  continued.    1  hour 

11.  Grammar:  a  general  survey  of  Grammar:  assigned  readings  and  reports.  ^  l^houn 

12.  Course  11  continued.     1  hour or 

13.  Plautus  and  Lucretius:   the  "Captivi"  of  Plautus,  the  "De  Rerum  Natura    of  Lu- 

cretius.    3  hours ;  " ' ' 

14.  Catullus   and   Terence:     selections    from   Catullus,   "Aulularia"    and     Rudens^  or 

Terence.     3  hours 

15.  Satire:   the  Satires  of  Horace.     3  hours J  or  fa  '  " 

16.  Tacitus:  "Agricola  and  Germania,"  "Dialogus."     3  hours J  or  S  I 

17      Tacitus:   "Annales,"  selections  from  Sallust.     3  hours J  or  S  II 

21.    Juvenal  and  Martial:  Satires  of  Juvenal,  Epigrams  of  Martial.    3  hours. .  J  or  S  II 

HISTORY  OF  ART 

18.  Renaissance  and  Modern  Art.     2  hours So  J  or  S  j 

19.  Greek  Architecture  and  Sculpture.     2  hours , s°  J  or       l 

20.  Roman  Architecture  and  Sculpture.     2  hours So  J  or  b 


Library  Science 

The  object  of  the  instruction  in  this  subject  is  to  show  college  students  how  to  use 
a  modern  library  and  also  to  train  in  elementary  library  work  those  who  may  wish  to 
ScTS ?  assistants  i« "the  college  library.  These  assistants  are  chosen  from  those  students 
who  have  made  an  excellent  record  in  this  course. 

The  course  consists  of  theoretical  and  practical  work  in  the  following  subjects: 

The  classification  and  marking  of  books. 

Library  catalogues. 

Indexes  to  various  classes  of  knowledge. 

Books  of  reference. 

Investigating  a  subject  in  a  library. 
This  course  is  given  in  each  semester.    The  librarian  lectures  two  hours  each  week. 
There  Is  S  SaSSSS  at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  two  hours  of  credit  are  given  to 
those  who  pass.    Freshmen  are  specially  urged  to  take  this  work. 
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Mathematics 

«™i?«i)*eP£rati0il  !°\  the  requlred  co"egiate  courses  in  Mathematics,  the  student  is 
thfc  tld ,t0^aVG  hf,d  fIem.entary  aIsebra  through  quadratics,  and  plane  geometry  Upon 
this  work,  the  pupils  in  high  and  other  secondary  schools  usually  spend  two  and  a  halt 
or  three  years  A  review  of  algebra  during  the  last  year  of  the  high  school  course  is 
essential  to  satisfactory  work  in  College  Algebra.  Students  from  schools  which  do  not 
give  such  a  review  are  required  to  take  a  course  in  advanced  algebra,  which  is  given 
during  the  first  semester  of  the  Freshman  year.  g 

^  whfGn  S0Hd  g»,015?try  *?  taught  in  a  high  scnool>  n  should  be  taken  by  those  who 
expect  to  pursue  Mathematics  beyond  the  first  college  year. 

In  the  Sophomore  year,  Courses  7  and  8  in  Analytic  Geometry  should  both  be  taken 
n  preparation  for  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  The  course  in  advanced  Sane 
trigonometry,  while  not  a  prerequisite  for  the  courses  of  the  Junior  year   S T  found 

Ihoul^not^rnif^611'8  Wh°  W  t0  take  any  °f  the  WOrk  in  niathe^at'icll  astronomy 
snouid  not  omit  this  course  in  trigonometry. 

whn^WnT  In  S^erical  Trigonometry  is  given  especially  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  wish  to  pursue  the  mathematical  side  of  astronomy,  or  to  become  civil  engineers 
,wJU  }£Q  S!?i0r  year>  several  mathematical  paths  open  before  the  student.  He  may 
en«al  EnL'tS  ^7°  ?*  Theo/y  of  Equations,  or  he  may  take  the  courses  in  DiSer 
2S  «?q  « ?  '  +9uaternIons  and  Conic  Sections.  Should  he  prefer  to  study  applica- 
tions of  mathematics  to  astronomy  or  to  mechanics,  several  courses  are  open  to  him 
which  are  detailed  on  pages  25  and  40.  "iutm*  are  open  to  mm, 

th*  SS"li  iS  requlred  of.  a11  candidates  for  graduation,  and  is  prerequisite  to  most  of 
matfcal  1  rT^l  f  maJ°r  °r  mTr  in  matbematics,  courses  in  mechanics  and  mathe- 
™SS«? urses  m  astronomy  may  be  included.  Course  11  is  required  for  a  major  in 
mathematics.    Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13  and  14  may  be  taken  by  correspondence 

1.  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry.    3  hours...   .  FI 

This  course  will  be  repeated  in  the  second  semester. 

2.  Advanced  Algebra:  this  course  is  required  of  all  students  who  present  only  one  unit 

a  tSf  ho?!,  Z  ^r^;1*  extends  through  simultaneous  quadratic  equations  in 

a  text-book  on  College  Algebra.    3  hours PI 

This  course  will  be  repeated  in  the  second  semester.' " 

3'     ^SS?;    indeterminate  equations,  proportion,  variation,   progressions,  un- 

s^end1LmerrffiC2enhtSourbsm.(:m.ial  """^    **  C°UrSe  ^   be   r6peated   in  the 

F  I 

4'    CfrlScLiiSellt  C0°tinU^:   lo?arithms>  Permutations  and  combinations,  continued 
Ser^quSnT^rhours86"63'    determi*a*ts>   theory   «   equations,   solution   of 

Jc    II 

5'    "S^SrSSS1-  measurementf.  of  distances,  heights  and  angles;  determination  of 
?w p  dilan'  areaS>  PUblic  lands'  leveling-     Field  work  occupies  most  of  the 

time.    Course  1  is  prerequisite.    Fee,  $5.00;  damages  to  outfit,  extra.    5  hours  So  I 

6.  Surveying:  Course  5  continued.    Fee,  $3.00;  damages  to  outfit,  extra.    3  hours.  .So  II 

7.  Elements  of  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.    3  hours So  ! 

8.  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry:   chiefly  higher  plane  curves  and  solid  geometrv      2 

hours.     Course  26  is  prerequisite .So  II 

9'     ^^^^^^T^;,!1^^110118  and   developments;    trigonometric 

bO     II 

10'     SPie^CatJ   TriS°nometry:    elementary  principles,   with   a   few   applications   to  solid 
geometry,  geodesy  and  astronomy.     2  hours .    ...       S(,  n 

"'     ™ZemiS™l2lUv  ■  ,diffeT tiati°n'  development  of  functions,  evaluation,  maxima 

l™ma'  applications  to  curves,  partial  differentiation,  envelopes,  expansion  of 

5  hours    '  aSympt°teS'  S1DSUlar  points'  curve  tracing.     Course   7  is  prerequisite 

J  I 

12.     Integral  Calculus:  elementary  forms,  methods  of  reduction,  length  of  curves   areas 
volumes.     Course  8  is  prerequisite.     3  hours .    .    ...    .  j  H 

13'     H hours  °f  Elementary  Mathematics:   Cajori's  work  is  the  basis  of  instruction      2 
J  II 

14.  Curve  Tracing:  a  detailed  study  of  curves  of  various  useful  types.    2  hours J  II 

15.  Differential  Equations:  Murray's.     Course  12  is  prerequisite.     2  hours SI 
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S  II 
16     Differential  Equations,  continued.     3  hours 

S  I 

17.  Quaternions.    2  hours 

S  II 

18.  Salmon's  "Conic  Sections."     3  hours 

19.  Theory  of  Equations:  Burnside  and  Panton's  Treatise.    3  hours SI 

20.  Theory  of  Equations,  continued:  Burnside  and  Panton's  Treatise.    3  hours S  II 

91      Hieher  Plane  Trigonometry:    trigonometric  equations,  curves    complex  quantities 

sfries  Vnd  hyperbolic  functions.    Course  1  is  prerequisite.    2  hours II 

22  The  Slide  Rule:  the  theory  and  principal  uses  of  the  slide  rule  are  taught  and  many 

exercises  are  solved.    Course  1  is  prerequisite.    1  hour 

23  Teachers'  Course:   methods  of  teaching  mathematics  in  high  schools  and  colleges 

are  discussed  and  exemplified.    2  hours 

24.    Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry.    5  hours I 

25      Course  24  continued.    5  hours 

...F  I 
26.     Solid  Geometry.    3  hours 

27     The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Investment.     3  hours F  n 

,      _■.  I  or  II 

28.     Course  25  continued.     5  hours 


Mechanics 

Courses  in  Mechanics  may  count  toward  a  major  or  minor  in  Physics,  or  in  Mathe- 


matics. 


1  E^rsls^ScEsr^rrioS  a^ss  =. 

coupfes,  conditions  of  equilibrium,  center  of  mass,  moment  of  inertia.     3  hours. 


2.    Elementary  Mechanics  of  Fluids;,  fluid  pressure,  .^ty^^^jT^JJ 
pressure 
pressure 
2  hours 


.,.    TeTevoT^esZe^oUtiorm^Us  of  determining  specific  gravity, 

Pressure' of  gases  under  various  conditions,  machines  involving  gaseous  pres^ 


For  Courses'  1  and  2,  Course  1  of  mathematics  is  prerequisite. 
For  the  five  next  courses  integral  calculus  is  prerequisite. 

tion  of  a  spherical  shell,  kinematics.    3  hours 

a  Anplvtical  Mechanics  continued:  Newton's  laws,  motion  when  the  force  is  variable, 
central  forced  constrained  motion,  impact,  energy,  moment  of  inertia,  rotation, 
motion  of  a  system  of  rigid  bodies  in  space.    3  hours ■ 

5  Hydromechanics:  equilibrium  and  pressure  of  inelastic  and  elastic  fluids,  their  mc, 

tion  in  pipes  and  open  channels;  hydrostatic  and  hydraulic  machines.     3  hours. 

6  Strength  of  Materials:  elastic  properties,  stress  in  beams  and  their  flexure   columns 

*nrt  struts  torsion  spheres  and  cylinders  under  uniform  pressure  flat  Plates, 
hooks,  iSs  and  springs?  arches,  foundations  and  retaining  walls,  physical  prop- 
erties  of  building  materials.    3  hours 

7  ADDlied  Mechanics  for  Engineers:   this  course  is  more  advanced  than  course  1,  in- 

teerS  calculus  being  used  very  freely  in  it.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
theory  and  pracS  applUioL  of  such  important  ^^^nfot^TneTuWec? 
inertia  center  of  gravity,  work  and  energy,  friction  and  impact.  The  subjects 
treated  are  concurrent  forces,  parallel  forces,  center  of  gravity,  couples  non- 
concurrent  forces?  moment  of  inertia,  flexible  cords,  rectilinear  motion  curvilinear 
motion?  Star?  motion,  dynamics  of  machinery,  work  and  energy,   friction  and 

impact.     5  hours 

8.     Graphical  Statics:  Course  1  of  Mechanics  is  prerequisite.     2  hours JI 
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Philosophy 

Courses  1-9  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 
L     Logic:  the  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  principles  and  to  train  him 
in  habits  of  clear  thinking  and  accurate  expression.     3  hours ,J  or  S  I 

2.  The  Principles  of  Science:    continues  the  study  of  logic  and  makes  a  natural  an- 

proach  to  the  study  of  Philosophy.     2  hours j  or  g  fj 

3.  History  of  Philosophy:  while  this  course  traces  the  history  of  philosophical  specu- 

lation from  its  rise  among  the  Greeks  to  the  present,  it  affords  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  Philosophy  as  a  whole.    3  hours J  or  S  I 

4.  History  of  Philosophy:   Course  3  continued.     3  hours j  0r  S  II 

5.  Problems  of  Philosophy:  aims  to  give  the  student  a  birdseye  view  of  the  philosophi- 

cal territory  and  to  study  some  of  the  leading  philosophical  problems.     2  hours. 
J  or  S  1 

6.  Theory  of  Evolution:  a  survey  of  the  history  from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  to  the 

present,  and  a  study  of  some  of  its  leading  exponents  and  of  its  bearing  upon 
human  interests  and  institutions.    3  hours j  or  g |  tt 

7.  The  Principles  of  Ethics:   a  course  aiming  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  prin- 

ciples of  conduct  and  to  make  clear  their  value  when  brought  into  living  touch 
with  the  various  phases  of  life.    3  hours . .  J  or  S  I 

8.  History  of  Ethics:  a  study  of  the  leading  Greek  and  modern-  ethical  systems   and 

the  reading  and  discussion  of  selections  from  representative  ethical  philosophers 
3  hours J  or  S  II 

9.  Philosophy  of  Religion:   it  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  explain  religion  through 

nature  and  history.    2  hours j  or  g  j 

10.  Problems  of  Religion:  the  purpose  is  to  supplement  the  course  of  the  philosophy  of 
religion  with  a  study  of  some  of  the  leading  problems  of  religion,  and  to  introduce 
the  student  to  the  habit  of  explaining  the  facts  of  religious  experience  in  harmonv 
with  other  phases  of  experience.    2  hours j  or  g  n 

Physical  Education  for  Women 
Theory: 

Physiology  of  Exercise. 
Physical  Examination  and  Anthropometry. 
Medical  and  Corrective  Gymnastics. 
Practice: 

(    Swedish  System. 
Gymnastics        j    German  System. 

(    American  System. 

i   Aesthetic  Drills. 
Polk  Dancing. 
Gilbert  Series. 
Chalif  Series. 

Apparatus  \  Elementary— Light  apparatus. 

(  Advanced— Light  apparatus. 

I  Basketball. 

Games  \  ™ley  Ball. 

J  Indoor  Baseball. 

'  Tennis 

Normal  Course  in  Playground  Instruction 
A  certificate  is  offered  on  the  completion  of  this  course. 
Theory: 

Theory  of  Plays  and  Games. 

Theory  of  Physical  Education  and  Play. 

The  Nature,  Function  and  Administration  of  Play. 

Anatomy,  Hygiene  and  First  Aid. 

Story-telling. 

Practice: 

Children's  Singing  Games. 

Folk  Dancing  for  Schools  and  Playgrounds 

Organized  Playground  Games. 

Practical  Teaching  on  Playgrounds. 

Recreation  Courses. 

The  following  studies  are  required  for  the  certificate  in  this  course- 
Child  Study  (F  or  So  I). 
American  Social  Conditions  (So  II). 
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Normal  Couese  in  PHrsicAL  Instruction  for  Men 

Theory: 

Simple  Anatomy  and  Action  of  Muscles h  >  '  - 

Simple  Physiology 

Hygiene  and  First  Aid 

Anthropometry  and  Physical  Exercise 

a.  Gymnasium 


12  hours 

12  hours 

6  hours 


Administration  of  Physical  Departments 


b.  Athletic  Field 

c.  Playgrounds 

d.  Swimming  Pools 

e.  Finances 


5  hours 


Practice: 

1.     Calisthenics 


(  Drills— Marches   )  5  hours 

{  Dances,  etc.  J 


2.  Apparatus  Exercises 

3.  Track  and  Field  Athletics. 

4.  Games   


{ 


a.  Elementary 
h.  Advanced 


1 


{£ 


Indoor  \ 

Outdoor  )  ' 

a.  Bathing 


5.     Aquatics . 


.  C  Showers — tuh 
/  Medicinal 


6  hours 
2  hours 
4  hours 

1  hour 


b.  Swimming,  Diving 3  hours 

c.  Life-saving   1  nour 

Three  general  gymnasium  classes,  as  follows: 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  2:30  o'clock. 
Normal  courses  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  1:30  o  clock. 

Physics 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Physics  is  arranged  to .meet  the needs  f  a11  ^^ 
nf  students  For  those  wishing  to  offer  Physics  in  fulfillment  of  the  entrance 'require- 
ments to ,  the  University,  a  course  in  General  Physics  is  offered  in  the  Warren  Academy, 

eXteTtngdeSme^UUSsSt'ruction  for  students  preparing  to  teach  Physics  and  those 
who  wish  to  Sre  a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  as  a  basis  for  f^r  /pecia 
courses  There  are  also  courses  for  students  of  engineering  who  want  a  university  train 
ing  or  who  wish  to  pursue  special  technical  work  in  the  University  _ranllical  statics 

Courses  in  mechanical  drawing,  designing,  descriptive  geom etry  "^  sraphica .s atics 
are  offered  by  this  department,  but  are  listed  as  Mathematics  24-25-28  £^  Mechanics^ 
are  onereu  vy  i     physics  is  located  in  its  new  quarters  in  Science  Hall.     This 

building  K  modern fireproof  structure,  especially  designee I  fox -he  Departments  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry.  The  Physics  Department  occupies  the  entire  first  floor  and  a 
number  of  rooms  in  the  basement  of  this  large  building  matins  capacity 

On  the  first  floor  are  two  lecture  rooms,  the  larger  of  which  has  a  seating  capac rty 
of  150  and  is  provided  with  inclined  floor  and  opera  chairs.  Both  rooms  are  fitted  with 
convenient ^  lecture  tables  which  are  equipped  with  alternating  and  direct  current  eec- 
?r£Ttv  water  and  eas  The  lecture  rooms  may  be  darkened  by  shades  operated  auto- 
£5Sm7  from M*e lecture T  table  for  projection  work  with  the  lantern.  An  apparatus 
^omCtlyiofcS?oenvrnienetlya?oeboth  LtU  rooms.  The  first  floor  ^^f^l 
deoartment  library  and  reading  room,  a  large  draughting  room  the  elementary  laDora 
Sry  a  laboratoryyfor  General  Physics,  a  special  rooir i  for  optical ^work  ^h  ^  photo- 
Kraphic  dark  room  attached,  a  photometer  room,  an  office  and  research  laboratory  in 
the  basement  are  a  dynamo  laboratory,  a  constant  temperature  room,  a  laboratory  for 
advanced ^students  and  a  shop.  The  shop  is  equipped  with  a  cabine  maker  s  bench  and 
fools  a 1  ban's  bench,  grinder  and  screw-cutting  lathe.  One  section  of  the  shop  has 
Deer f«55aB SS  for  glass-blowing.     An  efficient  wireless  telegraph  station  for 

experimental  work  is  under  construction.  „,*»„,„«„„  QT1ri  riirpot  current 

All  of  the  rooms  are  supplied  with  water,  gas,  and  alternating  and  direct  current 

^^Eaclfyear  the  laboratory  is  adding  very  materially  to  its  equipment,  both  in  appar- 

atUSTaheddbe0p0akrStment  wishes  especially  to  encourage  advanced  study  and  work  of  preci- 
sion and  the  supply  of  apparatus  for  such  work  is  adequate.  ,_,...  ^^^^^r 
ThVDepartment  of  Physics  is  now  prepared  to  offer  courses  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing and  Applied  Electricity.  A  special  dynamo  laboratory  and  equipment  has  been 
added  for  the  needs  of  these  courses  and  the  work  offered  will  be  thoroughly  carried  out 
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The  power  for  this  laboratory  is  furnished  by  the  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Co 
in  two  circuits  of  110  and  220  volts,  both  single  phase  alternating  currents  of  GO  cycles" 
The  power  is  used  for  experimental  work  and  also  drives  a  motor  generator  set  to  fur- 
nish power  for  the  direct  current  experiments.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  alter- 
nating current  motors,  direct  current  dynamos  and  motors  of  the  most  improved  types 
a  double  current  machine  and  synchronous  motors,  a  Cooper-Hewitt  rectifier  transformers' 
storage  cells  and  several  small  dynamos  and  motors.  The  main  switchboard  is  provided 
with  measuring  instruments,  circuit  breaker  and  rheostat,  and  various  switch  connec- 
tions for  experimental  work.  The  different  windings  of  each  machine  are  connected  to 
separate  outlets,  making  it  possible  to  test  any  machine  under  widely  varying  conditions 
The  laboratory  is  amply  equipped  with  alternating  and  direct  current  ammeters  volt- 
meters and  wattmeters. 

1.  General  Physics:  mechanics,  heat  and  light;  experimental  lectures,  recitations  and 

laboratory  work;  three  class  periods  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per 
week.  Most  of  the  important  laws  and  phenomena  of  Physics  considered  in  this 
course  are  experimentally  demonstrated  in  the  lectures.  The  recitations  cover 
definite  text-book  assignments.  The  laboratory  work  is  based  upon  a  carefully 
selected  list  of  quantitative  experiments  in  the  different  branches  of  the  subject 
using  a  manual  which  has  been  especially  prepared  for  the  students  in  this  course' 
The  student  is  required  to  submit  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  work 
done,  covering  a  discussion  of  theory  and  results.  The  reports  form  the  basis  of 
criticism  of  the  laboratory  work.  Open  to  all  university  students.  Text-  Kim- 
ball s  College  Physics.     5  hours '       pj 

2.  General  Physics:   sound,  electricity  and  magnetism;    a  continuation  of  Course  1 

5  hours F  jj 

3.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work:  this  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  laboratory  work 

offered  in  Courses  1  and  2.  Individual  assignments  will  be  made  to  meet  the 
needs  of  each  student.    Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisites.    3  hours So  or  J  I 

4.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work:  Course  3  continued.    3  hours So  or  J  II 

6.    Theory  of  Light:  lectures  and  recitation.  Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisites.  3  hours. 

So   f 

6.  Electricity  and  Magnetism:   a  more  advanced  course  than  Course  2-   lectures  and 

recitations.  The  work  will  be  supplemented  with  problems.  Courses  1  and  2  are 
prerequisites.    3  hours g0  jj 

7.  Theory  of  Heat:   lectures  and  recitations.     Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisites      2 

nours  So  or  J  I 

8.  Physical  Problems:   the  application  of  mathematics  to  physics  and  the  solution  of 

physical  problems.    Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisites.    1  hour J  I 

9.  Physical  Problems:  a  continuation  of  Course  8.    1  hour j  jj 

10.  History  of  Physics:  Cajori's  History  of  Physics  will  form  the  basis  of  instruction, 

but  the  text  will  be  supplemented  with  reports  of  outside  reading.    2  hours.  .So  I 

11.  Modern  Physical  Theories:  a  discussion  of  recent  advancements  in  Physics   as  out- 

lined in  Schuster's  "Progress  of  Physics,"  Owen's  "Recent  Physical  Research,"  and 
other  similar  publications,  supplemented  with  lecture  table  demonstration  of  re- 
cent physical  phenomena.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  electron  theory 
conduction  of  electricity  through  gases  and  radio-activity.    2  hours So  II 

12.  Thermodynamics:  lectures  and  recitations.    Courses  1  and  2,  and  Courses  11  and  12 

of  Mathematics  are  prerequisites.     2  hours j  or  S  I 

13.  Theoretical  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  lectures  and  recitations.     Courses  1  and  2 

and  Mathematics  11  and  12  are  prerequisites.  Jouberfs  Electricity  and  Magne- 
tism.    3  hours g  j 

14.  Theoretical  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  a  continuation  of  Course  13.    3  hours. .  .S  II 

15.  Physical  Manipulation:   a  series  of  exercises  is  arranged  to  acquaint  the  student 

with  general  physical  apparatus  and  to  develop  the  ability  to  handle  apparatus 
tor  lecture  demonstrations.    Open  to  advanced  students  in  Physics.    1  hour SI 

16.  Measurements  in  Radio-Activity;    a  course  of  practical  laboratory  experiments  in 

radio-activity,  involving  the  use  of  the  electroscope  and  electrometer.    2  hours. S  II 

17.  Precision  of  Measurements:   a  consideration  of  the  magnitude  of  errors  and  their 

effects  on  a  result.  The  proper  use  of  significant  figures  and  the  graphical  treat- 
ment of  results.  Open  to  those  who  have  had,  or  are  taking,  Differential  Calculus 
lext:  Goodwin's  "Precision  of  Measurements  and  Graphical  Methods."   2  hours. J  I 

18.  Household  Physics:  experimental  and  Illustrated  lectures  on  the  application  of  phy- 

sical principles  in  the  home.     1  hour p  fl 
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COURSES  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

19  Direct  Current  Machinery:   lectures  and  recitations.     The  theory  and  operation  of 

direct  current  machinery,  with  special  consideration  of  direct  current  generators 
and  motors.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Courses  1  and  2.  "Elements  of 
Electrical  Engineering,"  vol.  I,  hy  Franklin  and  Esty.    3  hours So  I 

20  Dynamo  Laboratory:   the  calibration  of  measuring  instruments;  the  operation  and 

testing  of  direct  current  dynamos  and  motors;  the  construction  and  operation  of 
storage  batteries.    Courses  1,  2  and  17  are  prerequisites.     3  hours So  II 

21  Electrical  Measurements:  a  laboratory  course  in  electrical  testing  as  related  to  phy- 

sics and  electrical  engineering.  Courses  1,  2  and  6  are  prerequisites.  Parr's  Elec- 
trical Testing.     2  hours J  l 

22  Photometry  and  Electric  Lighting:    a  laboratory  course  of  tests  of  candle-power, 

efficiency  and  characteristics  of  incandescent  and  arc  lamps.     2  hours J  I 

23  Alternating  Currents:  lectures  and  recitations.     The  theory  and  underlying  princi- 

ples of  both  single  and  polyphase  electric  currents  will  be  developed  as  a  basis 
for  alternating  current  testing.  Course  17  is  prerequisite.  Hay's  Alternating 
Currents.     3  hours J  * 

24  Alternating  Current  Testing:   a  laboratory  course  of  experiments  with  alternating 

current  dynamos,  motors,  transformers  and  rectifiers.  This  work  is  a  continua- 
tion of  Course  21.    2  hours J  ll 

Psychology 

This  department  of  science  aims  at  a  comprehension  of  life  and  conduct.  The  prac- 
tical application  of  Psychology  is  now  universally  recognized.  Its  expansion  has  been 
rapid  and  certain.    Its  principles  are  serviceable  in  any  and  all  conditions  of  life. 

Courses  1,  4,  6  and  7  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

1  General    Introduction    to    Psychology:      Phillips'    "Elementary    Psychology."      This 

course  is  general,  and  designed  to  furnish  a  comprehension  of  the  chief  psycho- 
logical terms  and  problems  of  investigation.  The  starting  point  is  not  fine  dis- 
tinctions between  terms,  such  as  consciousness  and  self-consciousness,  but  the 
most  common  and  interesting  mental  activities  of  the  individual,  culminating  in 
definitions  and  distinctions  only  after  many  facts  have  been  comprehended.  This 
course  will  be  given  every  year.    3  hours F  I 

2  Applied  Psychology:   this  course  treats  of  psychology  as  manifested  in  daily  life, 

of  the  practical  laws  of  mental  efficiency  and  mental  health.  The  first  text  used 
in  this  course  is  Seashore's  "Psychology  in  Daily  Life."     3  hours F  or  So  II 

3  Systematic  Psychology:  this  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  view 

of  psychic  life  as  a  whole,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  various  rival  theories. 
It  touches  the  most  vital  questions  of  physiological  psychology,  localization,  self- 
consciousness,  relation  of  the  faculties  of  perception,  memory,  imagination,  etc., 
also  the  nature  and  significance  of  the  emotions,  instinct,  and  will.  3  hours. 
It  will  be  given  in  1917-1918. J  or  s  l 

4  Social  Psychology:  this  rapidly  developing  subject,  which  looks  to  biology  and  psy- 

chology as  the  proper  avenues  to  the  interpretation  of  social  institutions,  must  be 
represented  in  any  complete  course  in  psychology.  McDougall's  "Social  Psychol- 
ogy" will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  this  study.     3  hours S  or  J  II 

5  Psychology  in  Literature,  Music  and  Art:  this  is  a  new  departure  in  psychology  and 

has  proven  to  be  interesting  and  profitable.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures 
analyzing  the  chief  productions  of  the  great  geniuses  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
feelings,  sentiments,  psychological  types  of  mind,  whether  symbolical  or  allegori- 
cal or  concrete,  objective  or  subjective,  spontaneous  or  rule-made,  and  finding  out 
the  psychological  and  ethical  system  on  which  the  work  is  based.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  writers  included:  Homer,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Dante,  Ibsen,  Herder, 
Shakespeare,  Carlyle,  Browning,  Eliot,  Hugo,  Emerson,  Tolstoi,  Nietzsche,  Maeter- 
linck, Balzac.     3  hours J  or  s  n 

6.     Advanced  Psychology:  this  course  is  given  only  every  other  year.    It  alternates  with 
Course  7  in  Education.    It  will  be  given  in  1916-17.     5  hours J  or  S  I 

7  Advanced  Psychology:   continuation  of  Course  6,  given  under  the  same  conditions. 

5  hours J  or  S  II 

8  Psychology  of  Advertising  and  Business:  the  recent  growth  of  advertising  and  the 

application  of  psychological  laws  to  advertising  and  business  call  for  special  con- 
sideration of  this  subject.  The  course  is  intensely  practical.  Much  literature  has 
accumulated  on  this  subject  in  the  last  few  years.  We  shall  use  some  good  text 
with  reference  to  other  material.     3   hours J  or  b  l 
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Public  Speaking 

The  work  in  Public  Speaking  consists  of  the  study  of  the  proper  uses  of  the  intel- 
lect, the  imagination,  and  the  feelings,  together  with  the  development  of  the  natural 
tones  of  voice  which  reveal  them.  Separate  technical  training  is  given  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  voice,  and  for  the  establishment  of  correct  habits  in  the  use  of  the  body. 

Courses  6,  7,  9,  10  and  12  will  be  accepted  toward  an  English  major,  but  the  total 
number  of  hours  thus  accepted  will  not  exceed  seven. 

1.  Effective  Speaking:  Arthur  Edward  Phillips'  "Effective  Speaking."    It  is  the  purpose 

of  this  course  to  discuss  effectiveness  in  respect  to  the  collecting  and  putting  to- 
gether of  material  for  original  speeches  and  also  in  respect  to  delivery.  3  hours. 
F  or  So  f 

2.  Course  1  continued.    3  hours p.  or  So  n 

3.  Course  2  continued.     In  this  course  speeches  from  the  field  of  dramatic  literature 

and  oratory  will  be  analyzed  with  reference  to  the  principles  discussed  in  Courses 
1  and  2.     3  hours So  or  J  II 

4.  Interpretation  of  the  Printed  Page:  this  course  will  deal  in  detail  with  the  problems 

of  the  printed  page.  These  problems  include  grouping,  pausing,  principality,  sub- 
ordination, transition,  atmosphere,  variety,  melody,  thought  and  emotional  values 
Special  selections  will  be  analyzed,  and  each  student  assigned  definite  lessons  for 
presentation  before  the  class.  Students  and  instructor  will  pass  judgment  with 
the  two-fold  purpose  of  giving  the  members  of  the  class  training  in  criticism  and 
independence  in  analysis.    5  hours p  or  g0  j 

5.  Course  4  continued.     3  hours F  or  go  u 

6.  Voice  and  Action  in  Public  Speaking:  breathing  and  vocal  gymnastics;  voice  culture 

through  the  imagination;  voice  training  for  purity,  control,  quality  and  strength 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  use  of  the  voice  in  public  rendering  Ges- 
ture, as  here  studied,  is  taken  out  of  the  realm  of  artificiality  and  formality  By 
the  student's  spontaneous  responses,  gesture  is  proved  to  be  the  natural  result  of 
mental  and  emotional  activity.    2  hours So  or  J  I 

7.  Course  6,  continued.    2  hours So  or  j  n 

8.  History  of  Oratory:  Sears'  "History  of  Oratory."    The  most  prominent  teachers  and 

exemplars  of  Oratory,  from  Pericles  to  George  William  Curtis,  inclusive,  are  care- 
fully studied,  to  learn  the  characteristics  of  each.  Study  of  the  orations  of  great 
orators,  with  some  time  given  to  actual   speaking  by  members  of  the  class      2 

hours c„  „«  t  t 

So  or  J  I 

9.  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression  and  Literary  Interpretation:  Chamberlain  and  Clark's 

Principles  of  Vocal  Expression  and  Literary  Interpretation."  The  purpose  of 
this  course  is  to  present  the  fundamental  principles  of  literature  as  art,  so  that 
oral  expression  may  be  based  on  a  deep  and  full  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  lit- 
erature. The  method  pursued  is  to  study  a  selection  that  illustrates  some  literary 
principle,  to  discuss  that  principle,  and  to  analyze  the  selection  carefully,  that  it 
may  serve  as  a  standard  of  criticism.    Courses  4  and  5  are  prerequisite.    2  hours. 

si 

10.    Course  9  continued.    2  hours s  n 

1L  H^-t0  Teach  ReadinS;  Clark's  "How  to  Teach  Reading  in  the  Public  Schools" 
Ihis  course  has  a  double  purpose,  first,  to  assist  the  teacher  to  teach  reading- 
second,  to  help  the  teacher  to  improve  his  own  reading.     2  hours J  or  S  II 

12.  Reading:  Macbeth.    2  hours J  or  S  I 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  English  23.  ' 

13.  Story-telling:  function  of  the  story  in  education.    A  study  of  folklore,  with  a  view 

to  the  adaptation  and  the  telling  of  stories  for  children.  The  great  epics  and  other 
stories  to  be  used  in  the  elementary  schools.  Suggestive  list  of  stories.  Practice 
in  adapting  and  telling  stories.     2  hours So  or  J  I 

14.  Course  13  continued.    2  hours So  or  J  II 

15.  Principles  of  Debate:  this  is  essentially  a  practice  course.    Many  of  the  technicali- 

ties of  Logic  and  Argumentation  are  not  considered.  It  is  the  aim,  however  to 
give  the  students  enough  of  theory  to  make  their  practice  debates  intellectually 
profitable.     3  hours P  or  So  I 
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When  a  student  has  met  satisfactorily  the  following  requirements,  he  is  entitled  to 
a  certificate  from  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking: 

1.  Completion  of  the  work  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  includes: 
Public  Speaking-25  hours,  including  Courses  6  and  8.  English— Courses  2  and  33. 
Psychology— 9  hours,  including  Courses  1  and  5.     Philosophy— Course  1. 

2.  Private  instruction  through  two  years  with  at  least  one  lesson  per  week. 

3.  One  public  recital. 

Students  holding  a  certificate  from  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  graduate  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Oratory. 

Work  for  this  degree  must  include  work  in  the  departments  of  English  and  Public 
Speaking,  together  with  private  instruction  in  Public  Speaking  during  two  semesters. 


Romance  Languages 

All  courses  in  French  and  Spanish  except  Courses  1  and  2  may  be  taken  by  corre- 
spondence. Courses  1  and  2  in  French  and  Spanish  cannot  count  toward  a  maoor  in 
Romance  languages. 

FRENCH 

1.  Grammar:  composition  and  reading  in  an  easy  text.     5  hours F  I 

2.  Grammar:  composition  and  reading  continued:     5  hours F  II 

3  Reading  of  texts  of  moderate  difficulty,  sight  reading,  conversation.    Students  taking 

this  course  must  also  take  Course  4.    3  hours °°  l 

4  Composition:  oral  and  written.    This  course  and  Course  6  are  a  review  of  the  main 

points  of  Grammar  and  Syntax.    2  hours b0  1 

5  Course  3  continued.    History  of  France.    Collateral  reading  and  reports.     Students 

taking  this  course  must  also  take  Course  6.    4  hours fc>o  11 

6.    Course  4  continued.    1  hour So  n 

7     The  Classical  Drama:  a  number  of  tragedies  and  comedies  are  carefully  read  and 

analyzed  in  class;  others  are  read  out  of  class  and  reported  on.    3  hours J  I 

8.    Advanced  Prose  Composition:  this  course  must  be  taken  with  Course  7.    2  hours.  J  I 

9     Literature  of  the  19th  Century:  collateral  reading.    Conversation.    4  hours J  II 

J  II 


10.    Course  8  continued.    1  hour 

j.    3  hours 

J  II 


11.     History  of  French  Literature.    3  hours 


12.  Modern  Drama.    3  hours 

13.  French  Lyrics.     2  hours • S  IT 

14.  Literature  of  the  17th  Century.     3  hours ' J  T 

15.  Literature  of  the  18th  Century.    3  hours J  n 

16.  The  Romantic  School.    3  hours s 

17.  The  Naturalist  School.     3  hours s  n 

18.  The  Novel:  reading  and  reports  from  the  greatest  novelists.    3  hours J  I 

19.  The  Masters  of  Critical  Literature.     2  hours J  l 

20.  Conversation.     1  hour • 

SPANISH 

1.  Grammar  and  Composition:  reading  of  an  easy  text.    5  hours F  1 

2.  Course  1  continued.    Reading  of  more  advanced  texts.    5  hours F  II 

3.  Spanish  Literature:  reading  of  texts  by  modern  Spanish  authors.    3  hours.... So  I 

4.  Spanish  Drama:  conversation.     3  hours So 

6.  The  Spanish  Novel:  collateral  reading  and  reports So  l 

6.  Spanish  Poetry  ; 
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SPECIAL  LECTURES  ON  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MODERN 

SCIENCE 

BY  DR.  LTJCIEN  I.  BLAKE 

These  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  Chemical  Lecture  Room  in  the  Science 
Hall  during  the  first  semester  of  1916-17,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fri- 
days at  11 :45.    Open  to  all  college  students.    Three  hours  credit. 

Certain  recent  discoveries  in  Physics  and  Chemistry  have  given  a  new  in- 
sight into  the  structure  of  matter,  and  have  led  up  to  new  viewpoints  of  the 
whole  phenomena  of  nature.  The  outlook  is  that  a  few  comprehensive  princi- 
ples and  laws  control  the  whole  physical  universe. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  search  for  these  fundamental  principles 
throughout  the  complex  and  highly  specialized  sciences  of  today.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  is  a  right  way  to  reach  down  to  the  foundations  upon  which 
modern  science — both  applied  and  theoretical — is  being  safely  built.  The 
course  will  be  given  in  two  lectures  and  one  quiz  each  week  throughout  the  first 
semester.  These  lectures  will  be  of  value  to  anyone,  even  though  unskilled  in 
mathematics,  who  is  thoughtfully  interested  in  a  broader  knowledge  of  our 
physical  universe. 

The  course  will  take  up,  as  illustrative  of  its  trend,  the  following  subjects : 

Matter  from  the  electronic  viewpoint. 

As  to  the  reality  of  the  atom. 

Matter  in  its  simplest  state. 

The  kinetic  theory  of  gases  and  its  validity. 

The  making  and  role  of  gaseous  ions. 

The  instability  of  solid  and  liquid  states  and  their  transitions. 

Surface  tension  and  adsorption. 

Curie's  theory  of  solid  and  liquid  crystals. 

Matter  in  its  colloidal  state. 

The  ion  in  electrolysis  and  dissociation. 

Radiation  and  its  physical  origin. 

Interpretation  of  the  three  types  of  spectra. 

Dominance  of  energy. 

Hertzian  wave  transmission. 

Timbre  in  musical  instruments  and  its  physical  interpretation. 

Physical  explanation  of  discord  and  harmony  in  music. 

Helmoltz's  color  and  the  physiology  of  the  eye. 

Poincare's  rotation  figures  of  stability  as  applied  in  stellar  evolution. 

Roche's  discoveries  concerning  the  forming  of  satellites. 

Entropy  and  its  role  in  nature. 

The  stability  of  the  chemical  elements. 
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LECTURES  ON  CIVILIZATION  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

BY  DR.  GEORGE  BEDELL  VOSBtTRGH 

These  lectures,  illustrated  with  stereopticon,  will  he  given  during  First  Semester  of 
1916-17  on  Tuesdays  at  11:45.    Open  to  all  college  students.    One  hour  credit. 

First  Series 
The  latter  part  of  the  Ninetenth  Century  was  the  era  of  big  things  along  lines  scien- 
tific and  industrial.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  before  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  was  a  battle  of  giants  with  gigantic  problems.  Bach  of  these  problems  stands 
closely  related  to  human  life  and  is  exerting  a  direct  and  positive  influence  on  the 
population  of  the  entire  globe.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts  and  forces  is  indispensable  in 
order  to  a  right  understanding  of  present-day  conditions  and  an  intelligent  ordering  of 
life  in  view  of  them.  It  is  this  new  order  that  gave  birth  to  this  series  of  lectures  on 
Civilization  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

1.  The  Railroad  and  Civilization. 

2.  The  Railroad  and  Civilization  '(continued).  These  lectures  treat  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  steam  engine,  locomotive  and  railroad.  Great  engineering  triumphs. 
Marvelous  development  of  the  railroad  system.  Its  influence  on  Industrialism, 
Agriculture,  the  intellectual,  social  and  political  life  of  mankind. 

3.  The  Steamship.  Transportation  by  ocean  and  inland  water  ways.  Historical 
development.    Ocean  liners.    Influence  on  immigration  and  world-wide  civilization. 

4.  The  Coal  Industry.  The  awakening  of  the  slumbering  wealth  of  ages,  with  the 
changes  it  has  worked  and  is  working  in  the  lives  of  mankind. 

5.  The  Sugar  Industry.    Its  history  and  development  in  contrasting  civilizations. 

6  The  Age  of  Steel.  Its  origin,  manufacture  and  uses.  The  structural  metal  of 
modern  times.  Great  men  and  a  colossal  industry.  The  lives  of  workmen  and 
welfare  work. 

7.  Gold  Mining.  The  quest  for  gold.  A  world-girdling  enterprise.  The  industry  in 
foreign  lands. 

8.  Gold  Mining  (continued).  Here  in  the  United  States.  Its  influence  on  the  vast 
accomplishments  of  the  present  age. 

9.  The  Tramway  and  the  Modern  City.  Rapid  transit.  Its  influence  on  business, 
architecture  and  the  home  life  of  the  average  man. 

10.  Petroleum.  History  and  development  of  the  industry.  Leadership  of  the  United 
States.  Vending  of  Petroleum  around  the  world.  Its  many  uses,  and  the  changes 
it  has  worked  in  the  social  and  industrial  order. 

11.  The  Telephone.  The  new-born  art.  Its  history  and  the  men  who  made  it  pos- 
sible.   The  story  of  its  birth  and  development.    Big  men  and  big  things. 

12.  The  Telephone  (continued).  How  it  serves.  Shortens  the  miles.  Lengthens  the 
years.    The  changes  it  has  wrought  and  its  influence  on  the  life  of  mankind. 

Second  Series 

PRESENT-DAY  CIVILIZATION  IN  SOME  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 

The  unprecedented  conditions  throughout  Europe  today  have  created  a  widespread 
and  intense  interest  in  these  countries.  To  help  to  a  broader  and  better  understanding 
of  this  portion  of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants  is  the  aim  of  these  lectures. 

1.  Berlin  and  Northern  Germany.  The  sights  and  people  of  Berlin.  Potsdam  and 
Charlottenburg.  Their  monuments,  memories  and  present-day  life.  Principal 
places  in  Northern  Germany.     Life  in  town  and  country. 

2.  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  Southern  Germany.  Cities  of  Dresden,  Nuremburg,  Munich 
and  Augsburg,  with  their  principal  places  of  interest.  The  life  of  the  people  in 
villages  and  on  farms. 

3.  Austria.  Innsbrook  and  Salsburg.  Down  the  Danube.  Vienna.  The  prominent 
sights.    The  life  of  the  Viennese  today. 

4.  The  Tyrolese  Alps  and  Hungary.  The  Tyrolese  Alps.  Lofty  mountain  ranges. 
Peasant  life  in  the  Tyrol.  Budapest,  the  capitol  of  Hungary.  Wonderful  modern 
city.     Peasant  life  in  Hungary  and  Roumania. 

5.  Through  the  French  Provinces.  France  from  Brittany  and  Normandy  to  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Riviera.  The  places  of  chief  interest  which  give  the  country 
its  wonderful  charm. 

6.  London.  The  sights  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world.  The  things  everybody 
wants  to  see  and  study.    London  past  and  present. 

7.  Through  Some  English  Provinces  and  Wales.  The  university  towns  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford.  Along  the  River  Thames.  Warwick,  Kenilworth,  Stratford,  and  its 
fields  and  hedge  rows.     Through  picturesque  Northern  Wales. 
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EDUCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  TEACHERS 
All  the  regular  pedagogical  subjects  for  the  State  Diploma,  including 
Practice  Teaching,  are  given  in  the  most  thorough  manner  by  the  University 
of  Denver,  both  in  the  regular  semesters  and  in  the  Summer  School.  The 
requirements  of  the  state  law,  stated  in  the  most  compact  form,  are  as  follows : 
Graduates  of  colleges  within  our  own  state  are  given  state  diplomas, 
under  our  laws,  without  examination,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  when 
said  colleges  maintain  a  standard  four-year  course  of  collegiate  work  and 
require  four  standard  years  of  high  school  work  for  admission;  Provided, 
said  graduates  are  of  good  moral  character  and  have  had  24  months  of  suc- 
cessful teaching  experience  and  have  had  20  semester  hours  of  college  training 
in  certain  specified  pedagogical  subjects. 

Temporary  certificates  to  each  for  five  years  are  issued  to  graduates  who 
have  had  no  teaching  experience  when  all  the  other  conditions,  as  enumerated, 
are  fully  met. 

The  Hon.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, certifies  to  the  accuracy  of  the  above  statement  of  the  law  in  language 
as  follows: 

"I  consider  the  above  statement  a  concise  and  accurate  interpre- 
tation of  the  legal  requirements  for  a  State  Diploma,  and  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  heartily  endorse  its  presentation  of  the  law." 

This  means  that  graduates  of  the  University  of  Denver  are  granted  State 
Diplomas  without  examination.  The  courses  for  which  credit  will  be  given 
must  be  selected  from  the  following  groups  of  subjects,  and  distributed  among 
at  least  three  of  these  groups: 

1.  General  and  Educational  Psychology. 

2.  History  of  Education. 

3.  Science  and  Principles  of  Education. 

4.  Practice  Teaching  and  Special  Methods.    This  is  required. 

5.  Organization  and  Management  of  Schools. 

6.  Philosophy,  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

The  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  on  the  subject  of  Prac- 
tice Teaching  are  as  follows:  "All  applicants  must  present  evidence  showing 
that  satisfactory  work  under  this  head  has  been  done  consisting  of  not  less 
than  sixty  recitation  periods  of  not  less  than  thirty  minutes  each,  on  not  less 
than  fifty  different  days,  or  not  less  than  ninety  recitation  periods  of  not  less 
than  thirty  minutes  each,  on  not  less  than  twenty-five  different  days;  that  they 
were  under  competent  supervision  at  all  times  and  that  instruction  in  Special 
Methods  for  classroom  control  and  individual  discipline  were  provided  for  in 
not  less  than  fifteen  separate  conferences  and  classroom  exercises  in  not  less 
than  six  separate  weeks— not  less  than  four  hours ;  provided,  that  practice 
teaching  shall  not  be  accepted  when  taken  by  students  of  lower  than  college 
senior  rank.  Teaching  experience  will,  in  no  case,  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
practice  teaching  requirement.  Unless  credit  for  practice  teaching,  as  indi- 
cated above,  is  presented,  an  examination  in  this  subject  must  be  taken." 

The  students  of  the  University  of  Denver  meet  the  conditions  of  the  state 
law  in  Practice  Teaching  by  service  in  the  public  schools  of  Denver.  This 
gives  them  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  to  test  their  powers  in  the  best  public 
schools  in  the  West. 
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CONCERNING  ENGINEERING 

The  first  essential  of  becoming  an  engineer  is  thorough  training  in  Mathe- 
matics, Physics,  Chemistry,  Mechanics  and  Mechanical  Drawing  These  sub- 
jects are  fundamental  to  successful  work,  and  must  be  thoroughly  mastered. 
Recognizing  this  fact,  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  four-year  courses 
leading  to  the  various  engineering  degrees  are  designed  to  give  thorough  prep- 
aration5 in  these  subjects.  For  the  Freshman  year,  the  studies  are  usually  the 
same  for  all  of  the  different  branches  of  engineering,  and  a  student  need  not 
decide  which  branch  he  will  follow  until  the  end  of  this  year.  Specialization 
commences  in  the  Sophomore  year,  but  even  in  this  year  the  greater  part  of 
the  studies  are  the  same. 

The  University  of  Denver  offers  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  of 
all  engineering  courses.  Students  who  have  completed  this  work  with  us  have 
received  full  credit  in  engineering  schools  and  have  made  fine  records  there. 

Chemical  Engineering 

The  different  courses  in  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics  and  Drawing, 
which  are  usually  required  for  a  degree  in  Chemical  Engineering,  _  are  all 
taught  in  the  University  of  Denver.  Of  the  four  years  of  work  required  for 
this  degree,  more  than  three  are  now  offered,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  rest 
will  soon  be  added.  Students  wishing  to  study  this  branch  of  engineering 
should  plan,  if  possible,  to  enter  college  with  credit  for  elementary  chemistry 
and  should  continue  the  subject  throughout  the  four  years.  The  courses  in 
Chemistry  are  described  elsewhere  in  this  Year  Book.  In  the  selection  of 
courses  to  be  studied,  the  Professor  will  gladly  advise. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering 

In  taking  up  the  courses  in  pure  and  applied  Mathematics  which  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  work  in  engineering,  the  following  suggestions  should  be 
heeded:  Solid  Geometry  and  a  half  year  of  Trigonometry  are  prerequisite  to 
Surveying.  . 

A  student  who  intends  to  pursue  any  branch  of  engineering  must  realize 
that  a  solid  foundation  in  mathematics  is  essential.  Mechanical  Drawing, 
College  Algebra,  Trigonometry  (Plane,  Advanced  and  Spherical),  Analytic 
Geometry  and  Calculus  should  all  be  studied,  and  the  special  courses  offered 
in  the  Slide  Rule  and  Curve  Tracing  are  helpful,  as  well  as  those  in  Differ- 
ential Equations.  The  elementary  courses  in  the  mechanics  of  solids  and  fluids 
should  be  pursued,  and  involve  no  mathematical  knowledge  beyond  Wane 
Trigonometry;  the  higher  courses  in  Mechanics  cannot  be  mastered  till  tne 
student  has  had  Integral  Calculus. 

Electrical  Engineering 

For  students  who  wish  to  secure  a  collegiate  training  before  entering  an 
engineering  school  or  those  preferring  to  do  part  of  their  engineering  work  in 
the  University  of  Denver,  there  are  courses  in  Physics,  Mechanical  Drawing 
and  Descriptive  Geometry,  making  it  possible  to  complete  at  least  three  years 
work  of  an  electrical  engineering  course. 

Courses  1  and  2  in  Physics  and  24  and  25  in  Mathematics,  which  embrace 
Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry,  should  be  taken  by  all  engi- 
neering students.  Students  desiring  to  pursue  as  much  work  in  electrical 
engineering  as  possible  should  also  take  Courses  5,  6,  7  and  23  m  Wiysics, 
and  as  many  of  the  courses  listed  under  electrical  engineering  as  possible. 

If  a  student  expects  to  finish  his  engineering  work  in  another  school,  he 
should  select  such  courses  as  will  best  fit  in  with  the  schedule  of  the  school  tie 
wishes  eventually  to  enter. 
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The  Chamberlin  Astronomical,  Observatory 

The  Observatory  is  the  gift  of  the  late  H.  B.  Chamberlin.  It  is  situated 
on  a  plat  of  fourteen  acres,  four  blocks  from  the  college  campus,  at  University 
Park.  There  are  two  stone  buildings;  the  smaller  of  these,  called  The  Stu- 
dents' Observatory,  shelters  a  six-inch  equatorial  refractor  made  by  Grubb 
of  Dublin,  and  a  two-inch  transit  instrument.  The  equatorial  is  elaborate 
in  construction,  and  is  provided  with  driving  clock,  graduated  circles,  electric 
illumination,  two  filar  position  micrometers,  and  full  batteries  of  positive  and 
negative  eyepieces. 

The  main  building  is  65  feet  long  and  50  feet  deep,  and  is  constructed  of 
red  sandstone.  It  is  crowned  by  an  iron  dome,  the  apex  of  which  is  more  than 
50  feet  from  the  ground.  The  principal  rooms  in  the  building  are  the  dome 
room,  transit  room,  library,  computing  room,  directors'  office,  clock  room, 
janitor's  quarters,  sleeping  room,  photographic  room  and  store  room.  The 
building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  twenty-inch  equatorial  refractor,  which  is  the  principal  instrument, 
has  abundantly  proved  its  efficiency.  The  object-glass  is  from  the  hands  of 
Alvan  G.  Clark,  and  the  crown  lens  is  reversible  for  photography.  G.  N. 
Saegmuller  of  Washington,  D.  O,  is  the  maker  of  the  mounting,  which 
embodies  some  novel  features,  and  is  of  the  highest  order  of  mechanical  excel- 
lence. The  telescope  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  country,  and  is 
regularly  employed  in  original  research.  Some  of  the  results  are  published 
every  few  months  in  American  and  foreign  astronomical  periodicals. 

The  subsidiary  instruments  are  a  four-inch  steel  meridian  circle,  a  standard 
mean-time  clock,  a  standard  sidereal  clock,  chronometers,  three  chronographs, 
a  sextant,  two  solar  transits,  etc.  The  cost  of  the  Observatory  and  its  equip- 
ment was  over  $50,000. 

The  Observatory  makes  graduate  instruction  in  practical  astronomy  pos- 
sible under  favorable  circumstances. 

The  library  of  the  Observatory  is  being  continually  increased  by  purchase 
and  by  donations  of  the  publications  of  important  observatories  throughout 
the  world.  It  already  possesses  a  fine  collection  of  the  best  star  catalogues. 
The  publications  of  the  following  prominent  observatories  are  regularly 
received :  The  Yerkes,  the  Lick,  the  Greenwich,  the  U.  S.  Naval,  the  Harvard, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Publications  also  come  from  most  of  the  observ- 
atories in  Europe  and  America.  The  following  periodicals  are  taken: 
Astronomische  Nachrichten,  Astrophysical  Journal,  Publications  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society  of  the  Pacific,  Astronomical  Journal,  Vierteljahrsschrift  der 
Astronomischen  Gesellschaft,  Popular  Astronomy,  Monthly  Notices  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society, 
Journal  of  the  British  Astronomical  Association. 
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Laboratories  and  Museums 

The  Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  are  equipped  with ^  work- 
ins  laboratories  (in  the  new  Science  Hall),  which  are  described  m  connection 
w^Pth  the  outlines  of  courses  of  study  in  those  departments  The  department 
of  Biology  is  likewise  well  equipped  with  adequate  working  laboratories  which 
are  located  on  the  top  floor  of  University  Hall.  The  work  m  these  subjects 
riamely  done  by  the  laboratory  method,  abstract  teaching  being  lUustrated 
by  pScai  experiment  and  demonstration  Each  student  in  these  subjects 
is  required  to  do  a  prescribed  amount  of  laboratory  work. 

The  Citv  of  Denver  contains  the  finest  collections  illustrating  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  country,  in  the  West.  The  University 
nossesses  an  excellent  collection  of  materials  in  these  various  lines  which  are 
EiTnltant  use  by  the  students.  The  collection  includes  about  2,500  species 
3  flowerSg  plants,  500  cryptogams,  500  species  of  shells,  corals  and  other 
invertebrates,  the  typical  species  of  marine  animals  from  the  Naples  Zoological 
Stltion  and  Wood's  Holl,  about  3,500  specimens  of  minerals,  and  a  large  col- 
kction  of  American  and  foreign  rocks  and  fossils,  besides  a  good  representa- 
tion of  the  minerals  of  Colorado. 

The  State  Horticultural  Society  has  a  fine  collection  of  fruits,  grams, 
insects,  etc.  There  are  over  five  thousand  specimens  of  insects,  and  a  similar 
number  of  specimens  of  the  flora  of  the  State. 

In  the  State  Mining  Bureau  can  be  found  a  full  line  of  eruptive  rocks 
as  classified  by  the  Natural  Museum,  and  more  than  ten  thousand  mineral 
specimens,  labeled  and  classified  according  to  Dana's  Mmerdogy  -The™* 
in  this  department,  an  excellent  library,  including  a  complete  set  of  the  reports 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

The  State  Historical  and  Natural  History  Society  of  Colorado  collects 
and  preserves  all  historical  memorabilia  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  lite  o± 
prehistoric  races,  or  of  the  aborigines,  or  which  relate  to  the  occupa  mn  of 
the  State  bv  the  whites.  The  collection  of  relics  from  the  clifl  dwellings  in 
tne  Mancofand  adjacent  canons  is  the  most  complete  in  existence,  comprising 
about  4,000  articles. 

The  Society  maintains  a  museum  of  natural  history,  which  contains  over 
2  500  birds,  more  than  20,000  botanical  specimens,  over  8,000  insects,  i about 
7,500  marine  and  fresh-water  invertebrates,  and  several  hundred  specimens  of 
fish,  reptiles  and  batrachians. 

Most  of  the  large  mammals  of  the  State  are  represented,  either  entire 
or  by  mounted  heads;  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones,  both  by  mounted  speci- 

nOver  2S,000Sshells  are  available  for  a  study  of  conchology.    There  are  sev- 
eral hundred  fossils.    The  library  contains  30,000  books,  pamphlets  and  other 

documents  ^^  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  been  specially  arranged 

for  students.  Three  thousand  birds  and  2,000  mammals  are  available  for 
study •  the  butterflies  and  moths  of  Colorado  are  well  represented;  living 
fishes 'and  reptiles  are  exhibited  in  a  special  hall.  There  is  a  large  general 
collfction  of  minerals,  and  a  fine  systematic  collection  arranged  !n  a* ^unique 
way  to  demonstrate  the  elemental  principles  of  geology.  Much  of  the material 
has  been  sectioned.  The  exhibition  of  crystalline  gold  is  unequaled,  and  there 
is  a  lai-e  series  of  auriferous  ores,  as  well  as  an  unusually  fine  one  of  other 
mineral8 dements.  The  extensive  exhibit  of  invertebrate  fossil  forms  has  been 
specially  assembled  for  the  student.  A  large  number  of  duplicates  are  avail- 
able  for  special  students.  ,     ,,  ,   ^--     t>    i 

The  art  department  and  gallery  of  the  Colorado  Museum  at  City  Park 
contains  a  verv  large  and  fine  collection  of  oriental  bronzes,  porcelains,  lacquers 
and  carvings  of  high  artistic  and  intrinsic  valu^  There  is  an  ever  changing 
exhibit  of  the  best  examples  of  oil  paintings  in  Denver. 
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Literary  and  Scholastic  Organizations 

Many  literary  and  scholastic  clubs  are  maintained  so  that  every  student 
can  find  abundant  intellectual  stimulus  in  the  midst  of  wholesome  social  nriv 
ileges.    Among  these  clubs  are  the  following:  ^esome  social  pnv- 

The  Debating  Club  for  men,  The  Debating  Club  for  women    The  Phi 
Alpha  Literary  Society,  The  Evans  Literary  Club,  The  OrltoS  Associa 
£on    fhe  Drama  Club,  The  Scroll  and  Torch  Society,  The  Chemistrv  Club" 
Die  Lustigen  Deutschen,  Les  Enfants  sans  Souci,  El  Corte  del  SSe  The 

isSfon?50"^'  The  SCarab  and  the  Kedr°S  SOcieties'  -nd  Th?S^S 

Musical  Organizations 

th»  ^^T117/6^3  -he  C°llege  Glee  Club  has  taken  a™ual  trips  throughout 
the  State,  besides  giving  many  concerts  in  Denver.  During  the  past  ten  years 
the  College  Orchestra  has  accompanied  the  College  Glee  Club  on  these  trip" 

I™*  i  *    7  *!?  CIuS  has  now  come  t0  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  estab 

hshed  features  of  the  college  life.    The  young  women  who  are  fn  thL  orlani 

S^SS^  m  d6mand  t0  Slng  f°r  SCh°0ls  and  churches  anVcommeS 

tembIrhofUinqurSi$^and  W-S  ?.r^an,ized  wit"  the  opening  of  college  in  Sep- 
tember of  1914.     This  organization  has  made  a  concert  tour  and  his  o-reatlv 

forn?shedhIari0U-  %thleS;C  C°nteSt!  With  0ur  sister  institutions.  The Baf d  wS 
furnish  the  music  for  the  great  functions  of  Commencement  Week 

Honor  Societies 

„™  rh?K?ignia  ?hi  Alphf  is  the  general  honor  society  to  which  those  Seniors 
are  eligible  who  have  a  scholarship  rank  of  90  ner  rW     tI    ^  ™ose^emors 

bership  is  made  by  the  PhtoPmfte^7^^^^ 

chool  loyalty   and  interest  in  approved  forms" of  collegiate  activity  are con' 

sidered  in  making  selections  for  membership  in  Sigma  Phi  Alpha t 

character-  Tau^ao^ 'fSf  i™™  ^^  -Which  are  departmental  in 
uwracier.     ±au  Ivappa  Alpha,  honorary  oratorical  fraternity  Si <rm«  "T^lf* 

l^^d  Pni^^l  ».0inega'  \0n.0rary  biological  scholarship  fra- 
emity,  and  mi  Delta  Omega,  honorary  history  scholarship  society. 

Student  Publications 

atakveltfii"hSmerifhT'l,We^ly  PaP?'  7,he i  CIario"'"  wl»<*  *  maintained 

mtoSbl^rifhldtooW  ^?C  ^r  th\Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
Universfty.  handbook  of  information  about  the  work  and  life  of  the 

Physical  Education 
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Co-ordination  of  Schools 
The  different  schools  of  the  University  are  organically  related     A  student 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  take  a  year's  work  in  the  Schoo  1  of  Law 
in  lieu  of  a  year  of  the  elective  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.    It  is 

hus  Possible  for  one  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  degree  of  LL.B     as  well  as 
thus  Possible  ior _onc  ^  alread     earned  the  d 

of  LLP ^fn  any schoo/of  high  standing,  he  may  obtain  the  degree  of  A.B. 
from  the'  College  of  Liberal  Arts  by  completing  three-fourths  of  the  college 
couSe  which  must  include  all  of  the  non-elective  studies;  a  major  and  two 
minors  must  constitute  a  part  of  the  work.  ^  omi;v„w 

A  similar  allowance  of  30  semester  hours  will  be  made  for  an  equivalent 
amount  of  work  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  or  m  the 
Iliff  School  of  Theology. 

Prizes 
The  Chancellor's  Prize  in  Oratory. -The  Chancellor  offers  twenty  dollars 
in  -old  as  a  Prize  for  the  best  oration  delivered  in  a  contest  between  repre- 
entatives  of  Fhe  Senior  and  Junior  classes     In  this  contest  a  choice  of  books 
is  presented  to  each  student  who  wins  a  place  in  the  final  contest. 

The  Cranston  Prize  in  Oratory. -Ron.  E.  M.  Cranston  offers  twenty 
dollars  in  gold  as  a  prize  for  the  belt  oration  delivered  in  a  contest  between 
representatives  of  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes. 

The  Wriaht  Prize  in  Oratory. -Dv.  G.  M.  Wright  offers  twenty  dollars 
in  .Sd  as  a  first  prize  in  the  inter-class  oratorical  contest.  A  second  prize 
of  fen  dollars  is  also  given  in  this  contest  by  another  friend. 

The  Melzer  Prize  in  Chemistry. -A  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars in: gold, 
known  as  the  Charles  Melzer  Prize  in  Chemistry,  is  given  by  Adolph  Melzer 
h?  honor  of  his  brother,  the  late  Charles  Melzer,  m  connection  with  the 
departaen?  of  Chemistry.'  The  conditions  of  the  prize  include  work  in  original 

research. 

Aid  to  Students 

Many  students  who  go  to  college  in  the  West  must  earn  their ■own  living 
in  whole  or  in  part.  To  all  such  students,  Denver  offers  more  facilities  than 
any  other  city  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  country.  ^ 

Students  who  need  to  earn  their  living,  in  whole  or  in  part,  while  in  col- 
let  can  do  so  provided  they  have  health  and  pluck  and  the  spirit  of  self- 
aSfice     A  student  who  can  earn  his  living  while  in  college  can  earn  his 
ivYng  and  save  money  before  he  comes  to  college     A  student  ought  not  to 
arriv!  at  college  without  some  money,  say  one  hundred  dollars  or  more. 

Both  young  men  and  young  women  can  find  ways  to  help  themselves 
but  they  ought"  not  to  ex/ect  to  find  work  in  the  first  week  or  month  at 
college     It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  students  who  cannot  earn  money  and 
save :  money  before  coming  to  college  cannot  expect  to  earn  money  and  also 
carry  the  studies  of  the  college  course. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  gives  much  attention  to  securing 
employment  for  students.  There  is  practically  no.  limit  to  the  amount  of  work 
which  can  be  secured  for  purposeful  young  men  in  Denver. 

For  young  women  there  is  only  one  certain  way  to  make  a  living.  A 
youncr  woman  who  knows  how  to  help  with  housework,  as  a  daughter  should 
help  "her  mother,  can  always  find  employment."  Even  then  a  Jo^g  woman 
ougPht  not  to  come  to  college  unless  she  has  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  for 
her  uses  during  the  college  year. 

The  University  of  Denver  has  a  warm  welcome  for  students  of  moral 
integrity  and  earnest  purpose.  Students  of  questionable  integrity  and  indil- 
ferent  purpose  are  not  desired. 
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Christian  Associations  and  Student  Volunteers 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  The  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  maintain  the  customary  work  of  these  organizations  in 
colleges  namely  religious  meetings,  Bible-study  classes,  mission-study  classes 
and  employment  bureaus  Social  functions  are  regularly  held  so  that  students' 
have  abundant  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other.  The  May 
Day  celebration  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  one  of  the 
notable  events  of  the  college  year.  The  Big  Sister  organization  has  definitely 
enriched  the  social  life  of  the  women  of  the  college.  aennueiy 

The  college  Student  Volunteers  conduct  meetings  regularly  among  the 
young  people's  societies  in  the  various  churches  of  Denver.  We  have  now 
many  representatives  of  this  organization  in  mission  fields,  and  we have Z 

TilTefgnmS       StUd6ntS  Wh°  ^  themSelV6S  f°r  S™  as  Varies 

Athletics  and  the  Students'  Association  Fee 

dMJhp3U£S? nCt  ifr?m  the  Sd-entAfic  trainin^  in  Physical  education,  above 
described  is  the  work  in  games  in  the  open,  all  of  which  is  given  under  the 
general  title  of  athletics.  An  athletic  coach  is  in  service  so  that  students  can 
find  opportunity  to  participate  in  games  of  all  sorts:  football,  baseball,  basle" 
oh  ;  J ff  athlet-C-'  t!?nis.and  whatsoever  else  may  be  desired.  No  fees  are 
charged  for  participation  in  games,  but  a  compulsory  fee  of  five  dollars  is 
charged  by  the  Students'  Association  for  admission  to  all  games  on  the  home 
grounds  and  for  admission  to  many  other  university  entertainments  and  for 
annual  subscription  to  the  "Clarion."    This  fee  is  collected  aTrhe  business 

f  reinbf  alLttel  ^SS^S^^  "^  "  *"  "^  M  ^ 

athle  ic  sports,  being  neither  the  hard  adobe  found  on  some  fields  nor  the  sand 
found  on  others.    The  quarter-mile  running  track  is  twenty-eight  'fee in  width 
and  the  semi-circular  curve  at  each  end  has  a  diameter  of  250  f^t  on  thlrun 
ning  line.    Inside  of  this  track  lie  fields  for  football  and  baseball. 

Board  and  Rooms 

%ZpT^TP\^r  price- and  some  at  •  ^  ^yZlTZ 

Young  men  who  do  not  reside  at  home,  or  are  not  assigned  to  ho™*  hv 
heir  parents  or  guardians,  are  required  to  reside  in  WydSflSu I  or Zothl 

Sued  toTovid"10^  Whkhr  appr°Ved  as  homefforme"  aret 
E?i\?     ,  i        Provide  any  rooms  for  women.     All  youn^  men  who  do  nn( 

thet^r  -?  ™  (°/  m^mf  a-SS^ned  h?  their  P^ents^r  gSaXns)  are  iinSer 
the  supervision  of  certain  designated  members  of  the  Faculty 

by  theLUnr5reVnTeonrI^  ^°  n0t  reside  a?  h?me'  or  are  not  assi*ned  to  homes 
nfL?       parenLts.  or  guardians,  are  required  to  reside  in  Tempfin  Hall    or  in 

no^peSS^o0Dreovid?OUSeS  ^J"  appr°Ved  as  ^m^for  women  a" 
not  So  TA       P™vlde  any  r°oms  for  men.     All  young  women  who  do 
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TUITION  AND  FEES 

The  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  is  payable  by  each  new  student  on  en- 
trance The  tuition  is  $40.00  per  semester  or  $80.00  for  the  college  year,  and 
is  payable  as  follows:  $20.00  on  or  before  the  opening  day  of  the  first  semester 
in  September,  and  the  same  amount  again  in  November;  $20.00  on  or  before 
the  opening  day  of  the  second  semester  in  January,  and  the  same  amount  again 

in  March. 

Fifteen  recitations  a  week  are  counted  as  full  work,  exclusive  of  physical 
education.  A  student  may,  however,  take  17  recitations  a  week  without  extra 
char-e  For  each  extra  hour  above  17  the  fee  is  $3.00  per  semester.  For  late 
reo-isteation  (that  is,  after  the  opening  day  of  the  semester)  the  fee  is  $1.00. 
For  10  recitations  (or  less)  a  week  the  tuition  per  semester  is  $4.00  per  credit 

hour. 

Laboratory  fees  are  charged  to  cover  the  cost  of  materials  used,  and  are 
due  at  the  opening  of  the  semester.  No  portion  of  any  fees  will  be  refunded 
except  in  case  of  sickness. 

Graduation  Fees 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  is  $10.00 
If  this  fee  be  paid  on  or  before  May  20th,  and  the  hood  be  returned  m  good 
condition  within  three  days  after  commencement,  a  refund  of  $3.00  will    be 
made;  otherwise  the  refund  upon  the  return  of  the  hood  in  good  order  will 
be  only  $2.00. 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  is  $15.00, 
with  the  same  refund  as  above. 

For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood 
is  $30  00,  with  the  same  refund  as  above.  When  a  student  is  excused  from 
attendance  upon  the  exercises  of  Commencement  evening,  the  usual  refund  on 
the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  will  not  be  made. 

Free  Scholarships 

About  sixty  free  four-year  scholarships  were  established  in  the  faU  of  1915 
by  the  labors  of  various  teams  of  solicitors  for  the  Endowment  Fund.  All  these 
scholarships  were  assigned  by  the  teams  and  are  not  transferable. 

The  J  Sidney  Brown  free  four-year  scholarship  was  established  by  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  J.  Sidney  Brown  in  October  of  1915.  This  scholarship  provides 
free  tuition  for  one  student  for  four  consecutive  years  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts.    The  beneficiary  has  been  selected. 

A  similar  free  four-year  scholarship  to  be  known  as  the  Mrs  Emily  L. 
Smith  scholarship,  was  constituted  at  the  same  time  by  the  gift  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  C.  S.  Carnahan.    The  beneficiary  has  been  selected. 

'  The  Colorado  Life  Underwriters'  free  four-year  scholarship,  giving  free 
tuition  for  four  consecutive  years  to  one  student,  has  been  established  by  the 
Association  of  Colorado  Life  Underwriters.  This  scholarship  will  be  assigned 
by  a  competitive  test  in  essay  writing.  Explicit  information  concerning  the 
conditions  of  this  test  has  been  sent  to  all  the  high  school  principals  in 
Colorado. 
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HONOR  AND  SERVICE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Two  honor  scholarships  (in  value  $40.00  each  or  $80.00  together)  are 
awarded  to  each  accredited  high  school  in  Colorado.  These  scholarships  will 
be  assigned  by  the  Principal  (in  consultation  with  the  associate  teachers)  to 
students  who  deserve  such  recognition  on  account  of  character,  scholarship 
interest  m  approved  school  activities  and  general  worthiness.  In  each  one  of 
the  Denver  high  schools,  more  than  two  scholarships  are  awarded  These 
high  school  honor  scholarships  are  available  only  for  the  Freshman  year  in 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  can  be  used  only  in  the  two  regular  semesters. 

Two  honor  scholarships  of  precisely  similar  value  ($40.00  each  or  $80  00 
together)  pre  awarded  to  each  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Colorado  that 
shall  pay  m  full  the  annual  University  apportionment  made  by  the  Colorado 
Conference  These  church  honor  scholarships  are  available  either  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  or  in  the  Warren  Academy.  When  used  in  the  Warren 
Academy  their  value  is  $30.00  each  or  $60.00  together,  that  is,  half  the  charge 
for  tuition  m  the  Academy.  These  church  scholarships  are  to  be  assigned  to 
worthy  young  people  by  the  choice  of  the  quarterly  conference  on  recommenda- 
tion of  the  pastor. 

These  high  school  and  church  scholarships  are  exclusively  for  new  stu- 
dents Under  no  circumstances  can  they  be  made  available  for  students  who 
are  already  in  college. 

Service  scholarships  may  be  awarded  to  worthy  students  in  the  Sopho- 
more Junior  and  Senior  classes  in  College  and  also  to  worthy  students  in 
the  Academy.  Holders  of  service  scholarships  are  permitted  to  earn  half 
or  their  tuition  in  each  semester  in  service  designated  by  the  Chancellor 
Appointments  to  library  service  are  limited  to  those  students  who  have  taken 

Ta  STUf^rS  W°/k  Wlth  USin  ^  Science-  A  Citable  ^cord  in  studies 
and  faithful  performance  of  work  assigned  are  conditions  of  appointment  to 
university  service.    An  assignment  may  be  cancelled  at  any  time  for  cause. 

No  honor  or  service  scholarship  can  provide  for  more  than  one-half  the 
charge  for  tuition  m  any  semester.  This  means  that  every  student  must  pay 
at  least  half  the  charge  for  tuition  m  cash  in  every  semester.  A  student  who 
pays  the  full  charge  for  tuition  actually  pays  only  half  the  cost  of  his  educa- 

fct^feSr^ has  a  right  to  expect  from  ^ stuS  as 

THE  PIONEER  SCHOOL  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING  IN  THIS  STATE 

inQ*JhK  Colorad°  SuPreme  Court,  in  the  tax-suit  case  of  the  Colorado  Sem- 
2hSl  nSw  raf lm°- S  d.ecis??n>  declared  this  institution  to  be  "the  pioneer 
school  of  higher  earning  in  this  state."    The  charter  of  the  Colorado  Seminary 

7m4gFJ^t  bJ  1\h%tf^t°rial  ^ature  at  Golden,  on  the  5th  of  March,  m 
S;  Jf  faliof  that  year,  the  work  of  instruction  was  commenced  under 
t  eCtl0i  °f  tht  ReV-  (?e°r?e  Rlchardson.  That  was  ten  years  before  any 
similar  work  was  begun  elsewhere  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  In  1880, 
the  Colorado  Seminary  developed  into  the  University  of  Denver.    The  Colo- 

fnr°ti;oeminary  lw0W'  an?  always  wil1  be'  the  Property-holding  corporation, 
for  the  reason  that  no  educational  charter  so  liberal  in  its  terms  has  ever^ 
The"  E^?^  The  degrees  are.  given  by  the  corporation  known  as 
Ihe  University  of  Denver.     The  institution  is  therefore  known  as  the  Uni- 

lm%  1  TeTnVer  aSd  C?l0rad°  Seminary-  With  the  First  Semester  of 
nSr  \     a  University  enters  upon  its  fifty-third  academic  year.     The  first 

rPr?irofyi88f reeS  C°nferred  ^  C°l0rad0  ^ere  giV6n  b*  thi*  iustitutfon  in 
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RELIGIOUS  ATMOSPHERE 

The  atmosphere  of  the  University  is  frankly  and  unequivocally  Christian 
No  religion?  tePst  is  imposed  on  any  student  Perfect  freedom  is  guaranteed 
to  everyone.  But  religious  freedom  does  not  mean  indifference  to  religion. 
StudenYs  of  every  variety  of  religious  faith  are  heartily  welcomed  to  all  the 
privileges  of  ^institution.  It  Is  desired  that  every  student  shoud  remain 
fn  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  but  he  ought  to  grow  better  m  moral  quality  under 
the  wholesome  disciplines  which  the  University  provides  for  the  enrichment  of 
his  Tpiritual  life.  No  intellectual  culture  can  compensate  for  the  dwarfing  of 
the  religious  nature.  . 

Chanel  exercises  for  all  students  are  held  on  the  mornings  of  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  for  men  only  on  Tuesday  and  f or  women on  y  on 
Thursday.  Undergraduate  students  are  required  to  be  present.  The  Christian 
Associations  meet  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

GOVERNMENT 
The  aim  of  the  University  is  to  create  men  and  women  of  vision  who  crave 
the  privilege  of  serving  society.  For  such  students,  rules  for  conduct  are  not 
neceSary  Students  are  desired  to  come  to  the  level  of  life  where  nothing 
need  be  said  about  restraint.  Our  rules  for  conduct  are  therefore  few.  Stu- 
dents are  reminded  that  indifference  to  the  best  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  life 
means  incapacity  to  secure  the  best  in  scholarship. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
Dean— Herbert  A.  Howe,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 
The  scholastic  management  of  the  Graduate  School  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Graduate  Com^Tte?  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  App lica- 
Ss  for  enrollment  in  the  Graduate  School  should  be  made  to  Dean  Herbert 
A  Howe.  Any  student  who  has  earned  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  an ^institu tion 
where  the  work  taken  for  such  a  degree  is  substantially  equivalent  to  that 
gWen  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  University  of  Denver  may  become 
f  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  for  that  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy -A ^matriculatfon  fee  of  five  dollars  is  required  unless  the  applicant 
has  previously  been  a  student  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

For  the  Master's  degree  a  year's  work  is  required,  the  total  credit  being 
equal  to  thirty  semester  hours.  This  credit  would  be  earned  by  fifteen  recita- 
tions a  week  during  two  semesters.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  work  must  be 
in  one  of  the  six  groups  into  which  the  collegiate  studies  are  divided  m  the 
early  part  of  this  catalog.    A  thesis  is  also  demanded,  in  addition. 

The  work  for  the  Doctor's  degree  is  three  times  as  heavy  as  for  the  Mas- 
ter's; it  is  the  equivalent  of  ninety  semester  hours  beyond  the  attainments 
represented  by  a  Bachelor's  degree.  The  course  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  is  composed  of  a  major  which  comprehends  half  the  work,  and 
two  minors.  These  are  to  be  approved  by  the  Graduate  Committee  before  the 
course  is  undertaken.  An  outline  of  the  work  ac complished  by  t he  can didate, 
together  with  his  graduating  thesis,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Graduate  Com- 
mittee, and  a  final  oral  examination  before  that  committee  must  be  taken 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  granted  only  to  students  who  produce 
theses  evincing  the  power  of  original  investigation.  A  reading  knowledge  or 
French  and  German  is  required  for  this  degree. 

Candidates  for  all  degrees  must  be  present  at  the  service  at  which  tho 
Baccalaureate  sermon  is  preached,  and  also  on  Commencement  evening.  Un 
each  occasion  academic  costume  (cap  and  gown)  must  be  worn.  Applications 
for  excuse  from  these  exercises  will  be  considered  by  the  Faculty,  if  presented 
before  May  20.  All  University  fees  must  be  paid  by  each  candidate  berore 
his  diploma  is  issued  to  him. 
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EXTENSION  COLLEGE 
Dean— Daniel  E.  Phillips,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 

Eighteen  years  ago  a  class  for  teachers,  meeting  on  Saturday,  was  organ- 
ized by  Dr.  D.  E.  Phillips,  the  University  Professor  of  Education  "and 
Psychology.  The  first  teacher  who  sought  this  special  instruction  was  Mrs. 
Bella  Bruce  Sibley,  A.B.,  now  Training  Teacher  and  Professor  of  Primary 
Education  in  the  State  Teachers'  College  at  Greeley.  Only  three  teachers 
desired  this  special  instruction  in  the  first  year. 

The  necessity  for  such  classes  was  immediately  recognized  by  aspiring 
teachers,  so  the  classes  grew  in  number,  making  it  necessary  that  other  pro* 
fessors  should  offer  special  courses.  Presently  there  were  seventy-five  students 
and  then  100,  and  now  for  several  years  we  have  had  each  year  approximately 
150  teachers  in  these  classes.  The  teachers  who  have  enriched  their  lives  in  this 
way  have  characterized  the  classes  as  the  Saturday  College  for  Teachers. 

Every  school  room  in  Denver  has  been  refreshed  by  the  influence  of  the 
University  of  Denver,  both  through  the  regular  college  work  and  also  through 
the  special  college  work  which  has  been  offered  in  these  classes  for  teachers 
and  in  the  Summer  School. 

There  are  now  approximately  1,000  teachers  in  the  Denver  schools.  Nearly 
400  of  the  teachers  now  in  service  in  Denver  have  been  enriched  in  their  higher 
educational  life,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  University  of  Denver,  and  more 
than  1,000  different  teachers  have  taken  work  in  the  Saturday  College  for 
Teachers  during  these  eighteen  years  since  the  first  class  was  formed. 

The  demand  for  these  special  classes  has  increased  so  that  this  work  has 
now  broadened  to  include  many  people  who  are  not  teachers.  The  work  will 
be  described  hereafter  under  the  title  of  The  University  of  Denver  Extension 
College,  and  will  include  not  only  the  work  which  is  given  on  Saturday  to 
teachers,  but  all  other  extension  work  done  in  Denver  for  which  credit  may 
be  obtained.  J 

Courses  are  offered  in  any  college  subjects  whatsoever  in  classes  which 
meet  in  the  late  afternoon  or  in  the  evening.  These  classes  may  be  formed  in 
any  part  of  the  city.  The  instructors  in  the  Extension  College  are  regular 
members  of  the  University  Faculty.    The  courses  are  the  same  in  quality  of 

Ss$ di£srrsitj  courses  and  they  are  credited  as  resident  w°rk  toward 

The  fee  for  one  course  for  a  full  semester  is  $8.00.  For  each  additional 
course  the  fee  is  $6.00.  The  classes  of  the  University  Extension  College  are 
held  every  Saturday  during  the  school  year  in  the  spacious  rooms  of  the  Barnes 
Commercial  School  at  1625  Champa  street. 

Inquiries  should  be  sent  to  the  Dean  of  the  Extension  College,  Dr.  D   E 
Phillips,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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EXTRA-MURAL  COLLEGE 
Dean-Herbert  E.  Russell,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 

The  University  of  Denver  now  offers  courses  in  college  and  secondary 
subiect  to ^n       ident  students  under  the  newly  organized  department  which 
wmb    known  as  the  Extra-Mural  College.    All  courses  which  can  be  given 
L  co^ondence  will  be  offered  through  this  college.    The  aim  is  to  give 
Xone  -ywtre  the  opportunity  of  securing  ™^*™*™££_ 
One  may  begin  any  course  for  which  he  is  prepared  at  any  time.    No  prelm 
SarY  examSiation  is  required  of  applicants  for  correspondence  courses    but 
he  UnWty  reserves  the  right  to  reject  applicants  or  to  commend  other 
courses  tlan  those  chosen  if  the  data  furnished  on  the  application  blank  justi- 
fies su  J Taction.    If  the  correspondence  student  later  comes  to  the  University 
^Denver  he  must  comply  with  the  requirements  for  admission  to  residence 


courses 


sea. 

A  certificate  is  granted  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  recitation 
work  in  any  course. 

Admission  credit  is  given  for  courses  covering  college-entrance  require- 
ments which  are  satisfactorily  completed  and  passed  by  examination. 

College  credit  is  given  for  courses  of  a  college  grade  which  are  satisfac- 
torily completed  and  passed  by  examination. 

The  University  of  Denver  grants  no  degree  for  work  done  wholly  in 

flt)S6IlC6 

Correspondence  courses  are  applicable  for  half  of  the  study .requirement 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree.  These  courses  are  not  applicable  either  for  the 
Master's  degree  or  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  The  fee  is  $20  for  a ^correspond- 
encebourse:  for  which  five  hours  of  credit  may  be  obtained,  and  consists  of 
forty  "ssons.  This  represents  an  amount  of  work  which  resent  students 
would  be  required  to  accomplish  in  eighteen  weeks,  reciting  five  hours  per 
Teek  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  H.  E.  Russell,  Univer- 
sity  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 

WARREN  ACADEMY 
Principal-Owen  Bertram  Trout,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 

For  the  Bulletin  of  the  Academy  write  Principal  Trout. 

The  Warren  Academy  is  maintained  to  prepare  students  for  colleges  of 
Liberal  Arts  and  other  schools  of  similar  standards.  Many  young  people 
attend  the  Warren  Academy  for  the  reason  that  their  parents  appreciate  he 
wholesome  moral  atmosphere  of  University  Park.  The  students  of  Warren 
Academy  enjoy  all  the  general  benefits  and  privileges  which  are  open  to  stu- 
dents in  the  college  classes,  including  Library,  Gymnasium,  Laboratories,  Lec- 
tures, and  all  religious  and  social  privileges.  Secret  societies  are  not  permitted 
among  the  students  in  the  Academy. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Dean— Wilber  D.  Engle,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 

The  sixteenth  session  of  the  Summer  School  will  be  held  in  the  college 
tltfS  ^Urersity  *\rk  from  Monday,  June  19th,  to  Friday, Julyls^ 
a  *  %i  T^  Summer  School  is  an  integral  part  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts.  The  laboratories  and  library  are  open  for  use  during  the^summer  ses- 
sion precisely  as  during  the  regular  semesters.  In  the  Summer  School  ele- 
mentary, advanced  and  graduate  courses  (which  are  in  all  respects  equTva lent 
to  the  courses  of  the  regular  college  year)  are  offered.  For  these  courses  c  di 
toward  a  degree  is  given  as  though  completed  in  the  regular  collge  year  The 
wUoTeiMnrS10fl,1S  "S  W6ekS  in  length-  Tw°  COurses  ar*  considered  as  regular 
tie  Faculty  ^^  ™y  n0t  be  taken  without  Permission  from 

th*  T3heiC°UrTS  Thich  are.offer,ed  a™  those  which  are  most  in  demand  during 
the  regular  school  year.  In  a  few  cases,  courses  are  offered  which  are  S 
only  during  the  summer  session.  taugnt 

Students  are  free  to  select  any  courses  which  they  are  qualified  to  pursue. 

SehTdrSaetSthee  ^ofZl^r  *  ^^  ^  ^  th°r0Ugh  «—ti™ 

stnd^I^ehTgitt0eXeT  WhlCh  ^  b€  d6Sired  by  a  SUfRcient  number  of 
a*  /he  following  subjects  will  be  offered  in  1916:    Agriculture  and  Nature 

^'^^^fV^^00^'-3^6^'  Botan^  The  B?ble  as  Lke" 
ChemisTrv    Ph^  W^%  n ;  Chemis^,  including  Sanitary  and  Household 

unemistry,  Child  Welfare;  Commercial  Geography;  Drawing  and  Design- 
Economics;  Education;  Effective  Speaking;  Electricity  and  Magnetisnv  SS- 
hsh  Composition;  English  Words  and  their  Classic  Sires;  EtMcs  French • 
Geology;  Geometry ;  German ;  Health  Work  in  the  Schoo  s;  How  to  Teach 

ca^gL\Hn"Ka  10nr  f  ^^^  ?&> ;  Introduction  to  Regions  Edu 
cation,  Latin,  Mathematics;  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry- 
Modern  Drama;  Philosophy;  Physics;  Physical  Education;  PhysiowT and 

dte^K^bT;  PlaFTfTnd  Man4—t;  Practice' TeaSgt^ 
cipies  ot  Uebate,  Problems  of  Religion;  Renaissance  and  Modern  Art-  School 

Work  a^fiTs*  S°Ci0l0gy;  S°Und  and  ^  StaT  S^Sp^ 

The  University  offers  ample  opportunities  for  Practice  Teaching  as  a 
completion  of  the  collegiate  professional  training  in  Pedagogy  £d  Ool- 
ogy. Dunng  the  summer  a  special  school  is  maintained  il  which  all  of  tie 
grades  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  are  represented.    This  school  is  well  at 

of ^PrdnXalUHoelfr°m  *"  ^  SCh°°1S  °f  ^**™>  and  is  und« L?<£™tiL 

Fnr  JhttUi^  f°f  onle.subJ'ect  for  the  Summer  Session  of  six  weeks  is  $10 
For  each  additional  subject  the  price  is  $5.  For  the  course  in  Practice  Teach 
mg  alone  (which  counts  for  four  semester  hours'  credit)  the  fee  S $12.50 

Students  working  in  biological,  chemical  or  physical  laboratories  nav  « 

Each  class  meets  for  recitation  or  lecture  five  times  per  week    and    if 
owf^Ct°rily  COmPiete^  the  course  will  count  as  three  semester  hours'  credit 
toward  a  degree.    Recitations  and  lectures  are  one  hour  in  length. 

term^SweScs3.11^^  **  PUpllS  "  ^  PraCti°e  teacMng  Sch°o1  is  *3  fyr  a 
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DENVEK  LAW  SCHOOL 
Dean— George  C.  Manly,  E.  &  C.  Building 

For  catalog  write  Dean  Manly  at  above  address  or  at  1330  Arapahoe  street, 
The  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Denver  was  opened  3rd  October, 
1892  and  is  therefore  now  completing  its  twenty-fourth  year     This  School  is 
1892,  ana  is  uieiei  ■         Association  of  Law  Schools.    The  Law  School 

a  ^"f^Stv^S,  known  as  the  Law  and  Commerce 
°CX  liJ  IrYpToe  See  "in  the  heart  of  Denver.  Through  the  gen- 
S  Mr  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Haish  of  DeKalb,  Illinois,  a  trust  fund  is  now 
erosity  or  mr.  aim  xx  ,     Seminarv  for  the  erection  of  a  commodious 

bK^^^n^^y^Sie  Jacob  Haish  Building"  for  the 
housing 'of  the  Law  School  and  all  the  downtown  departments  of  the  Um- 

^Candidates  for  the  degree  conferred  by  the  School  of  Law  must  be  of 
.nnd  moral  character  and  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  upon  entering 
Se  fiiS  year  dii  Graduates  from  universities  or  colleges  of  approved  stand 
n-  are  admitted  without  examination.  All  other  candidates  for  the  degree 
Sust  preseS evidence  of  the  completion  of  at  least  one  year  of  collegiate  work 
Ta  university  or  college  of  approved  standing,  or  pass  an  examination  on 
Objects  equivalent  to  those  ordinarily  required  in  the  Freshman  year  of  a 
university  or  college. 

Women  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  school. 
The  different  schools  of  the  University  are  organically  related.  A  student 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  take  a  year's  work  in  the  School  of  Law 
n  lieu  of  a  year  of  the  elective  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  It  is  thus 
pos  ible  fo/one  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  degree  of  LDB  as  well  as  that  of 
A  B  to  save  a  year.  When  a  student  has  already  earned  the  degree  of  LL.B., 
he  may  obtain  the  degree  of  A.B.  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  by  com- 
pleting three-fourths  of  the  college  course. 

The  record  of  the  Denver  Law  School  in  the  Colorado  Bar  Examinations 
is  probably  unmatched.  . 

The  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  of  Colorado  was  created  in  1897.  in 
order  to  pu  the  fairness  of  its  marks  beyond  question,  the  Board«»q™dl 
annbr-mts  to  use  a  fictitious  name  on  the  examination  papers.  The  examina- 
Ssaie  held  in  June  and  in  December.  Graduates  of  law  schools  ordinarily 
take  the  June  examinations.  *!.•*„„ 

The  Graduates  of  the  Denver  Law  School  have  taken  first  place  thirteen 
times  and-second  place  twice  and  fourth  place  three  times  in  ^ej™^^ 
examinations  which  have  been  held  since  the  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners 
was  created  in  1897.  w 

In  1898,  with  38  taking  the  examinations,  15  were  Denver  graduates.  We 
won  places  number  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

In  1901,  with  32  taking  the  examinations,  only  1  was  a  Denver  graduate. 
He  won  first  place.  w 

In  1904,  with  43  taking  the  examinations,  13  were  Denver  graduates.  We 
won  places  number  1,  2  and  3.    We  tied  on  4  and  5  and  then  won  6. 

In  1908,  with  48  taking  examinations,  14  were  Denver  graduates.  We 
won  places  number  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  11  and  12.  j 

In  1914  our  graduates  were  in  their  usual  rank  in  the  June  ,,bta™  ^ 
Examinations.  We  won  the  first,  the  third,  the  fourth,  the  «xth  and  to 
seventh  places.  In  other  words,  we  won  five  out  of  the  first  seven  places.  All 
of  our  graduates  passed  the  examination.  j 

In  1915  in  the  June  State  Bar  Examination  we  won  places  1,  3,  4,  5,  i 
and  9. 
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COLORADO  COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY 

Dean— Hiram  Addison  Fynn,  D.D.S.,  500  California  Building 

Superintendent— A.  W.  Starbuck,  D.D.S.,  College  Bldg.,  1340  Arapahoe  St. 

For  catalog  and  information  write  to  either  of  these  officers. 

The  Dental  School  of  the  University  is  now  closing  its  twenty-ninth  year. 
Being  the  only  Dental  School  with  complete  equipment  and  adequate  clinical 
material  between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  quite  naturally  it 
attracts  students  from  a  wide  territory  as  appears  from  the  exhibit  of  resi- 
dences of  students. 

The  Dental  Infirmary  at  1340  Arapahoe  street  is  completely  equipped 
for  instruction  in  the  art  of  dentistry.  More  than  12,000  patients  are  treated 
each  year  in  this  infirmary.  A  Dental  School  in  a  small  town  can  never  have 
an  adequate  amount  of  clinical  material,  but  in  a  city  like  Denver  clinical 
material  is  so  abundant  that  students  are  given  every  opportunity  to  perform 
every  operation  which  will  be  required  in  active  practice.  The  Dental  Build- 
ing has  been  enlarged  recently  and  is  complete  in  all  its  appointments. 

The  Dental  School  will  be  provided  for  in  a  fine  way,  along  with  all  the 
downtown  departments,  in  the  projected  building  to  be  known  as  The  Jacob 
Haish  Building.  Every  month  we  are  putting  aside  the  rental  of  the  former 
Jacob  Haish  Building  for  the  erection  of  a  new  and  greater  building  which 
will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  of  the  University's  early  benefactors. 

The  University  Dental  School  (known  as  The  Colorado  College  of  Dental 
Surgery)  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties.  All 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  National  Association  are  strictly  observed  in 
the  conduct  of  the  school  work. 

Diplomas  of  the  University  Dental  School  are  accepted  in  all  states  and 
countries  where,  under  the  laws,  the  diplomas  of  standard  colleges  are  accepted 
The  quality  of  the  work  of  the  Dental  School  is  shown  in  the  rank  of  our 
graduates  in  state  dental  examinations.  The  average  rank  of  all  dental  grad- 
uates in  these  examinations  over  the  United  States  is  85  per  cent.  The  average 
rank  of  our  graduates  in  the  Colorado  state  examinations  is  98  per  cent.  The 
course  of  study  is  graded  and  covers  a  period  of  three  years. 

The  vital  relation  of  dentistry  to  the  health  of  the  human  race  is  apparent 
The  scientific  achievements  of  modern  dentistry  are  now  appreciated  by  the 
whole  world.  The  one  profession  in  which  America  has  excelled  all  the  nations 
is  dentistry.  "American  Dentist"  is  the  sign  which  attracts  the  people  in 
every  city  in  Europe. 

Graduates  of  standard  high  schools,  with  a  four-year  course  of  study, 
are  admitted  to  the  Dental  School  without  examination.  Those  who  are  not 
high  school  graduates  are  required  to  take  an  examination  on  the  equivalent 
studies  of  the  high  school  course,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  By  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent, 
Principal  A.  J.  Fynn,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Longfellow  Technical  School,  has  been 
appointed  to  pass  upon  certificates  and  make  examinations  for  the  Universitv 
Dental  School.  J 


SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE,  ACCOUNTS  AND  FINANCE 

Dean-George  A.  Warfield,  1330  Arapahoe  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 

For  catalog  and  other  information  write  Dean  Warfield  at  above  address. 

The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  does  a  most  practical 
work  in  preparing  young  men  and  women  for  efficient  service. 

With  the  -rowing  size  and  complexity  of  the  business  unit  and  the  modern 
emphasis  upon  efficiency  there  has  developed  a  literature  and  technique  of  com- 
merce, finance  and  industry  which  well  repays  university  study  All  the  great 
educational  institutions  now  have  special  courses  or  special  departments  of 
commerce  The  University  of  Denver  was  a  pioneer  in  this  field,  having 
organized  its  special_scW^^ 
{     two  other  similar  institutions_were  in  existence. 

The  School  of  Commerce  meets  the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students: 

1.  College  men  who  are  preparing  for  responsible  administrative  posi- 
tions in  business  or  public  life. 

2.  Men  and  women  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of  commercial  branches. 

3.  Candidates  for  the  state  diploma  of  Certified  Public  Accountant. 
The  classes  are  held  from  5:40  p.  m.  to  7:40  p.  m.  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 

Thursday  and  Friday  of  each  week.    They  give  opportunity  for  persons  em- 
ployed during  the  day  to  obtain  a  thorough  university  training  in  business. 

Many  who  have  already  had  considerable  experience  in  business  are  seek- 
ing to  supplement  their  practical  training  by  a  scientific  study  of  accounts, 
commerce,  finance  and  business  law.  Among  these  are  bookkeepers,  clerks  and 
accountants,  some  of  whom  are  preparing  specifically  for  the  state  C.F.A. 
examinations;  bank  clerks  who  want  a  thorough  understanding  of  their  busi- 
ness: credit  men,  insurance  men,  chief  clerks,  railroad  men  and  others  who 
realize  that  by  proper  study  they  can  acquire  the  needed  useful  knowledge 
far  more  satisfactorily  than  by  the  tedious  and  uncertain  process  of  their  own 
experience. 

Candidates  for  a  degree  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance 
must  be  of  good  moral  character  and  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  upon 
entering  the  first  year  class.  Graduates  from  a  university,  college,  preparatory 
school  or  high  school  having  a  full  four  years'  course  of  approved  standing, 
or  matriculates  of  a  college  or  university,  are  admitted  without  examination 
Of  all  others,  the  usual  examinations  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  will  be  required,  or  its  equivalent  under  the  rules 
as  prescribed  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Applicants  may  be  admitted  to  the  school  conditionally.  But  all  de- 
ficiencies must  be  made  up  before  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

No  student,  however,  will  be  admitted  to  the  first  year  class  who  has  not, 
in  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  requirements,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  accounting. 
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The  University  confers  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science 
upon  regular  students  who  have  obtained  credit  for  960  hours  of  evening  class 
work,  being  eight  hours  per  week  for  three  University  years  of  forty  "weeks 
each,  together  with  attendance  at  thirty-six  hours  of  lectures  given  by  business 
and  professional  men,  provided  further  that  the  candidate  shall  have  had  the 
necessary  two  years'  successful  experience  in  business. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Commercial  Science  is  laid  out  so  as  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  studies  required  by  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  for  the  decree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  fe 

Credits  for  work  done  in  the  School  of  Commerce  may  be  counted  in  lieu 
of  elective  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Proper  credit  will  likewise 
be  allowed  by  the  School  of  Commerce  for  work  done  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts. 

The  Professional  Accountant 

A  Colorado  statute  passed  in  1907  and  signed  by  Chancellor  Henry  A. 
Buchtel,  who  was  then  Governor  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  provides  for  a  state 
board  of  three  members  which  holds  regular  examinations  and  grants  the  cer- 
tificate of  "Certified  Public  Accountant"  (C.P.A.)  to  candidates  who  success- 
fully pass  the  examination  and  who  prove  that  they  possess  other  necessary 
qualifications. 

Students  who  have  finished  the  work  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts 
and  Finance  have  established  a  high  record  of  success  in  passing  the  "C.P.A." 
examinations.  The  courses  of  the  school  are  designed  to  furnish  the  best  aca- 
demic training  for  young  men  who  plan  to  enter  this  important  profession,  and 
most  of  the  students  are  in  fact  preparing  for  this  life  work. 

The  Accountancy  Dispensary 

In  October,  1914,  the  School  of  Commerce  established  what  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  University  Accountancy  Dispensary.  The  work  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  Clem  W.  Collins,  C.P.A.,  recently  chairman  of  the  Colorado 
btate  Board  of  Accountancy.  Much  practical  work  has  already  been  done 
Ihe  department  affords  students  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  practical  ex- 
perience required  by  law  and  renders  valuable  services  to  charitable  and  reli- 
gious organizations  of  the  city  of  Denver.  An  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the 
United  Charities  of  Denver  was  one  of  the  important  accomplishments  of  last 
year.  To  such  institutions  the  Accountancy  Dispensary  offers  its  services  free. 
1  He  ethics  of  charity  workers  throughout  the  country  now  demand  an  inde- 
pendent and  expert  audit  each  year.  Many  churches  might  profit  by  similar 
standards. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  ART 
Dean— Henry  Read,  1311  Pearl  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 

Since  the  last  Year  Book  was  issued,  another  professional  department  has 
been  added  to  the  University.  The  Students'  School  of  Art,  occupying  its  own 
attractive  building  at  1311  Pearl  street,  has  become  an  affiliated  school.  It  is 
completely  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  giving  thorough  training  m  all  forms 
of  graphic  art.  It  was  founded  in  1895,  and  has  gained  for  itself  an  enviable 
reputation  of  more  than  local  significance. 

Its  chief  feature  is  continuous  personal  instruction  instead  of  periodical 
criticism  so  that  students,  whether  elementary  or  advanced,  may  pursue  a 
course  of  work  leading  in  any  desired  direction  without  being  isolated  in  sep- 
arate classes.  It  is  intended  to  train  and  develop,  rather  than  suppress,  the 
individuality  of  the  student,  The  uniform  success  that  has  attended  such  a 
policy,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  is  a  sufficient  justification  for  this  method 
of  instruction.  The  unusually  high  percentage  of  scholarships  gained  by  its 
students  in  Eastern  schools,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  career  of  the  many  who 
have  adopted  some  form  of  art  as  a  profession,  attest  the  soundness  of  this 
view. 

But  a  university  demands  something  more  than  technical  training.  Art 
as  a  cultural  subject  is  of  real  value  to  prepare  one  for  a  broad  and  bal- 
anced outlook  upon  life.  Of  its  effect  upon  the  industrial  and  civic  work  of 
the  nation  nothing  need  be  said.  Art  in  public  school  education  is  making 
steady  progress,  and  this  side  of  the  large  subject  is  receiving  careful  attention 
at  the  University  school. 

Henry  Read,  the  Dean  of  the  department,  has  been  a  recognized  force  in 
art  movements  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  current  edition  of  the 
American  Art  Annual  will  show  that  he  holds  many  responsible  offices  that 
indicate  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  art,  not  as  an  amusement,  but  as  a  phase 
of  public  and  private  life  that  demands  recognition. 

Art  lectures  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  general  aim  of  the  depart- 
ment to  influence  university  life,  and  through  it  the  wider  life  that  lies  beyond. 
Its  purpose  is  to  remove  the  study  from  the  vague  and  shifting  realm  of  un- 
guided  personal  likes  or  dislikes,  and  to  bring  it  under  the  control  of  knowl- 
edge and  reason.  Some  twenty-four  of  the  leading  universities  have  therefore 
organized  schools  of  art  as  co-ordinate  elements  in  a  liberal  education. 

to 

Students  will  find  ample  opportunity  for  any  or  all  of  the  activities  im- 
plied by  the  systematic  teaching  of  an  art  school.  The  principal  branches  of 
instruction  are:  Drawing,  Painting,  Illustrating,  Design  and  Public _ School 
Art,  but  provision  is  made  for  other  subjects.  In  addition  to  the  University 
course  of  art  lectures,  special  school  lectures  on  Perspective,  Composition  and 
Anatomy  supplement  the  practical  instruction. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Dean  of  the  depart- 
ment. 
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GRADUATE  STUDENTS 


Denver 
Denver 


A.B. 


Ailinger,  Lola,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver 
Ammons,   Annie   Josephine,   A.B. 

University   of   Denver 
Appleby,  Lewis  McCune,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver       Marion,  Kans. 
Baker,   Earl    Glenn,   Ph.B. 

University  of  Denver  Brighton 

Belden,   Henrietta,    A.B.,   A.M. 
Ripon   College 

University  of  Denver     St.   Paul,  Minn. 
Bettenhausen,    Henry   Martin,   A.B.,    S.T.B. 
Baldwin-Wallace    College 
Garrett   Biblical  Institute  Denver 

Black,   Ada   Cole,    A.B.,   AM. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Braden,   Hugh  Gerald,  A.B. 

Oskaloosa  College  Dysart,  Iowa 

Brice,   Emmett   Tannehill,  B.S. 

Arkansas   Conference    College 

Siloam  Springs,  Ark. 
Brubaker,    Guy   Wellington,   A.B. 

University   of   Denver 
Bullock,   Beulah  Clarke,  AB. 

Willamette    University 
Carr,  Lucille,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver 
Chittenden,    Rollin    d'Evers, 

University  of.  Denver 
Clifton,  Eva  M.,  A.B. 

University   of   Oklahoma 
_  Norman,  Okla. 

Cluxton,   Henry  Tracy,   A.B. 

University    of    Denver 
Corn,   Isaac   Solomon,   A.B. 

Franklin    College,    Indiana 
Cowan,   Luther  Frona,  A.B. 
University    of    Denver 
Curry,   Rose  Lawrence,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver 
Dever,   Owen  Leroy,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver 
Dickenson,   Robert   Edward,   A.B. 

Scarritt-Morrisville  College 
Dodds,  Mary   Agnes,  A.B. 

University    of    Denver 
Donaldson,  McPherrin  Hatfield,   AB     AM 
University    of    Denver  Greeiey 

Eddleblute,  Clarence  Earl,  A.B 

University  of  Denver  Littleton 

Edmiston,    Rosalie,    A.B. 

University  of  Denver         Westminster 
Edwards,   John   Roswell,    A.B. 

University   of   Denver 
Edwards,  Lincoln,  A.B. 

Greer  College 
Emery,  Cora  Viola,  A.B. 

University    of    Denver 
Evans,    Abner   Norman,   A.B. 
Southwestern   University 
Fergus,  Lewis  Victor,   B.S. 

Ohio   Northern   University 
Fike,   John  William,  A.B. 
University    of   Denver 
Flouton,    Allen    Brown,   A.B., 
Syracuse   University 
Columbia    University 
Folsom,  Harold  Morrill,   A.B. 

University   of   Maine 
Franks,    Wilbert  Alban,   A.B. 

Ohio  Wesleyan 
Fraser,  Charlotte  Fowler,  AB. 

University  of  Denver 
Gaines,   Autho   Presley,   A.B.,   STB 
University  of.  Denver 
Boston  University  School  of  Theology 
Clayton,  N.  M. 


Denver 
Denver 
Denver 
Denver 


Denver 
Denver 
Denver 
Denver 
Denver 
Denver 
Denver 


LL.B. 


Denver 
Denver 
Denver 
Denver 
Denver 
Denver 

Denver 

Denver 

Delta 

Denver 


Ginsburg,   Sophie,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Grover,   Charles  Clifford,  B.S. 

Baker  University  Denver 

Grover,   Emily  Barbara,  A.B. 

University    of    Denver  Denver 

Gunstrum,   Ruth   Estella,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Harrington,  Helen,  A.B. 

Wellesley  Denver 

Henry,  Anne  Merriman,  A.B. 

University    of  Denver  Denver 

Henry,    Blossom   Lida,    A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Hipp,  John,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  A.M. 

University   of  Denver  Denver 

Hocking,  Lorena   Winchell,   A.B.,   A.M. 

University   of   Denver  Denver 

Hood,    Myrtle,   A.B. 

University   of  Denver  Durango 

Hosmer,   Carolyn    Elizabeth,   A.B. 

University   of   Denver  Denver 

Howard,   Leland  Everett,  A.B. 

University   of   Denver  Denver 

Hudson,  Hoyt  Hopewell,  A.B.,  A.M. 
Huron   College 
University  of  Denver 

Coeur  d'Alene,   Idaho 
Hunter,   Annamae,   A.B. 

University    of   Denver  Lusk,    Wyo. 

Knight,   Genevieve  Kathleen,   AB. 

University    of   Denver  Denver 

Krill,   John    Fred,   A.B. 

Baldwin-Wallace    College  Denver 

Krueger,  Frederic  Tevis,  A.B.,   S.T.B.,  A.M. 
University  of  Denver 
Iliff    School    of    Theology 
__     University  of  Wyoming  Longmont 

Kyle,  David  Frederick,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Londoner,  Ruth  Frances,   A.B. 

Colorado   College  Denver 

Lute,  Ira  Elmer,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Iowa   Wesleyan  Denver 

Lyons,   Waldo  Hiram,   A.M. 

University   of   Denver  Denver 

Martin,   Leonidas  Warren,   A.B. 

University    of    Missouri  Louisville 

McCulloch,   Minett   Howard,   AB. 

University   of  Denver  Denver 

Merriman,    Vivien,    A.B.,   A.M. 

University   of   Denver  Denver 

Miller,   Gurdon   Ransom,  Ph.B.,   AM. 
Syracuse  University 
University  of  Denver  Greeley 

Mitchell,   Fern  Dorothy,   A.B. 

University   of   Denver  Center 

Morgan,   Ira  LeRoy,  A.B. 

University    of   Denver  Denver 

Morris,   Mary   Edith,   A.B. 

University   of  Denver  Denver 

Orr,   Ernest  Neal,   A.B.,   AM. 
Erskine  College 

Monmouth  College  Denver 

Osenbaugh,   Charles  Merrill,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver       San  Jose,  Cal. 
Owen,   Humphrey  Gray,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University   of   Denver  Denver 

Parker,    Selby   Carlyle,   A.B.,   A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Manila,  P.  I. 

Parrott,    Oscar   Blair,   A.B. 
University  of  Denver 

Carterville,   Mo 
Peterson,  Flora  Emma,  A.B. 

University    of   Denver  Englewood 
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GRADUATE  STUDENTS— Continued 


Denver 


Piatt,   Florence  McHugh,   Ph.B. 

University   of   Michigan 
Prommel,  Helen   Howland,  A.B. 

University    of   Denver  Denver 

Reed,    Grace,    A.B. 

University    of   Denver  Denver 

Rice,  Clinton  Lewis,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Wray 

Riffenburg,   Harry   Buchholz,    Ph.B. 

University  of  Denver  Holyoke 

Ringer,   Elmer   Clifford,   B.S. 

Baker  University     E.  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 
Robinson,   Eunice   Gertrude,   A.B. 

University   of   Denver  Denver 

Roose,   Carlota   Estelle,   A.B.,   A.M. 

University   of   Denver  Denver 

Ross,  Harriett  Chaffee,   A.B. 

University    of   Denver  Denver 

Ruffer,   William,   A.B. 

University    of   Denver  Denver 

Ryder,    Fleta   Gertrude,    A.B. 

University  of  Denver 

Goodlands,   Kans. 

Sadler,  Vivian,   A.B. 

University   of   Denver  Denver 

Shively,   Charles    Stacy,  A.B.,   A.M. 

McPherson    College 

University    of   Denver  Denver 

Shreves,   Rolland  Merritt,   A.B.,  A.M. 

Harvard   University 

University  of  Denver  Kearney,  Neb. 
Shuck,   Merrette   Edwin,   A.B.,   A.M. 

University    of   Denver  Denver 

Sinclair,   John   Fay,   A.B. 

University   of  Denver  Trinidad 


Sly,   Grace  Taintor,  A.B. 

Cornell    University  Denver 

Smith,  Edwin  Bert,  B.S. 

Columbia   University  Greeley 

Smith,  Roy  Leslie,  A.B.,   B.D. 
Fort  Worth  University 
Drew   Theological   Seminary       Denver 
Teague,    Beatrice   Mary,   A.B. 

University   of  Denver  Denver 

Thomas,    William    Benjamin,    A.B. 

University  of  Denver    Jamestown,  N.  D. 
Tyler,    Alice,    Ph.B. 

University    of.  Denver  Denver 

Westbrook,    Charles    Hart,    Jr.,    A.B.,    AM. 
Mercer  University 

Harvard  University      Shanghai,  China 
Wiggs,   Joseph  W.,   A.B.,  A.M. 
University   of   Denver 

State  College,  N.  M. 
Wikoff,  Oscar  Leroy,  A.B. 

University   of   Denver  Denver 

Williams,  Franklin   Earl  Cranston, 
A.B.,    A.M. 
University  of  Denver  Kong  Ju,  Korea 
Wingender,   Charles  Henry,  A.B.,  LL.B. 
Lawrence   College 

University    of    Denver  Denver 

Winterbourne,    George   Ernest,    A.B. 

University   of  Denver  Denver 

Winston,  Stanton  Edwin,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Ziegler,  Victor,   A.B.,  A.M. 

State   University   of   Iowa 

Columbia    University  Golden 
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Acsell,  Floriz  Robert Denver 

Ainslie,   Walter  Melvin Laird 

Akins,  Helen  Elizabeth Denver 

Akolt,   Florence  Lillian Denver 

Akolt,    Grace    Marguerite Denver 

Alishouse,    Ezra    Franklin Henry 

Allen,    Dorothy Denver 

Allsworth,   Emerson  Lincoln Fowler 

Allsworth,  Terrence    Wendell Fowler 

Almon,  Edward    Berton Denver 

Almon,  George  Coleman Denver 

Altman,    Harry Denver 

Ambrose,    Ethel   Francis Denver 

Anderson,  Arthur    Loy Eaton 

Anderson,  Lillian    Denver 

Andrews,     Bruce    Byron Denver 

Arbenz,  Hulda  Marie Chillicothe,  Ohio 

Ardrey,   Mary Denver 

Arthur,  Mignon Denver 

Aspinall,  Wayne  Norviel Palisade 

Atkinson,  Ernst     Albert Denver 

Atkinson,  George    William,    Jr Eaton 

Ayres,  Rollin    Herle Sterling 

Babcock.   Frederick  Alexander Denver 

Bailey,    Ruth    Denver 

Baker,    Harold    Richardson Denver 

Banks,    Harry    Vercoe Denver 

Barnett,   Annabel   Denver 

Barrett,  Weaver  Curtis.  ..  .Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Barton,  Frederick    Annine Wray 

Barton,  Junia    Catella Denver 

Batie,    Betty    Washington Denver 

Beatty,  J.  Ewing Denver 

Beening,  Marion   Anna Pueblo 

Beidler,    Agnes   Valentine Blanca 

Bell,    Weila    Richmond Denver 

Bennett,   Laura   Elizabeth Denver 

Benway,    Stella  Mae Denver 

Beuermann,  Frank  G.  Adolph.  .  .  .Loveland 

Bingham,  Glen  Arthur Loveland 

Bingham,   James  Lyman Loveland 

Bishop,  Anna  Laura Denver 

Blankenship,    Charles    Otto.  .Eldorado,    111. 


Blauvelt,  Louise Denver 

Bliss,    Mabel    Helen Strasburg 

Boehm,   William  John Denver 

Boggess,  Gladys    Frances Boulder 

Boggess,  Helen   Maurine Boulder 

Bolles,    William   Kelly Nashville,    Tenn. 

Bonar,   Treva  Lucille Denver 

Bonney,    Margaret    Carnahan Denver 

Borgeson,  Ruben  I.  Waldemar Denver 

Bowen,  Jessie  Bernice Denver 

Bowman,   Duella  May Lebanon,  Pa. 

Boyd,   Helen   Kirkwood Denver 

Bradshaw,  Beryl  Opal Greenland 

Brandt,    Jesse    Waite Loveland 

Brenner,    Gertrudis   Andree Denver 

Brooks,    Edward    J^ames Denver 

Brown,  George  Samuel. .  .Greenwich,  N.  T. 

Buckman,    Caroline    Marie Denver 

Bullen,  Adaline  Shaw Denver 

Bullock,  Mary  Allen Denver 

Bullock,   Maurice   Luke Denver 

Bunger,  Fred   Stuart Wheatridge 

Burger,  William  Mead Wheatridge 

Bunt,    William    Stephen Littleton 

Burke,  Eva    Elizabeth Sterling 

Burke,  William    Willard Sterling 

Burkett,    Roy    Loyd Denver 

Burton,  Mabel  Elizabeth Denver 

Butterfield,    Olin    Jack Denver 

Calvert    Pearl  Annette Des  Moines,  la. 

Campbell,    Ruth Arvada 

Cantril,   Frank Castle   Rock 

Carlson,    Amy   Geneva Denver 

Carrigen,  Thomas  Graham Denver 

Casey,    Ruth Denver 

Castor,    Bernard    Tobias Denver 

Causey,    Mrs.    Mary   Tuthill Denver 

Clark,    Dorothy   Catherine Denver 

Clarke,   Harlow  Arthur Denver 

Cloud,   Frances   Wolcott Denver 

Combs,    Colo    Curtis Fowler 

Conboy,  Ineze  Mary Denver 

Cones,    Daisy    Louise Denver 
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Connor,    Leggio    Charles Denver 

Cook,   Hazel   Brown Denver 

Cooper,    Henry    Lewis Denver 

Cooper,    Pamelia    Elizabeth Arvada 

Copeland,    Maude    Marie Denver 

Corfman,    Albert    Eugene Edgewater 

Cornish,    Helen Denver 

Cramb,    Ruth    Alphonsine Denver 

Crippen,  Helen   Elizabeth Denver 

Cross,  Frank  Clay Telluride 

Crowe,    Harry    Ellsworth.  ..  Douglas     Ariz 

Curran,    Irene    Ruth Denver 

Cutler,    Alice   Zilpha Denver 

Dahl,   Helga    Charlotte Kiowa 

Daniels,    Hilliary   Guy Denver 

David,  Thelma  Levyn Denver 

Davis,   June   Charlene Denver 

Day,    Eva   Louise Denver 

Dean,   Ola   Virlee "  .Denver 

Deeds,    Edith    Grace .'  Denver 

Deeds,  Paul  Joyce Denver 

De   Prantz,   Earle   Hugo Topeka,   Kans. 

De  Hart,  Nellie  Catherine.  .El  Paso,  Texas 

De   la   Gardie,    Ingar    Miriam Denver 

Dent.  Harry  Mason Shelbina,  Mo 

De    Sellem,    Margaret    Helen Denver 

Devlin,    Mary    Elizabeth Denver 

Dickerson,   Mabel   Foree Denver 

Dickinson,    Charles   Allen Denver 

Dickson,   Alvin    Ray Denver 

Dimmitt,    George    Zopher Denver 

Doolittle,    Olive   Fern Denver 

Dow,   Mary  Helen Blanca 

Downs,   Constance   Idelle.  .Emporia,   Kans. 

Downs,  Darley Emporia.  Kans. 

Dresser,   Catherine Denver 

Drumm.    Ruth Denver 

Du   Bois,    Genevieve   Carrie Denver 

Duncan,   Blanche   Elizabeth Denver 

Dunlop,    Juanita Telluride 

East,    Gladys .'.  .Denver 

Edwards,    Emma    Edna Denver 

Edwards,    Paul    Nelson Denver 

Eichelberger,    Bessie    Edith Denver 

Eichelberger,    Leslie    Ernest Denver 

Elliott,    Ruth   Larene Denver 

Ellis,    Charles    Briggs .'  Denver 

Ellis,    Lillian    Bertha Denver 

Ellison,   Minnie  Lois Denver 

Emery,   Meadowlark  Magnolia Denver 

Engle,    Earl   Agard Denver 

Epstein,     Milton Denver 

Epstein,   Theodore Denver 

Eson.   Za '.  !  Denver 

Evans,  Elizabeth   Nesmith Denver 

Evans,  Samuel    Harry Denver 

Ewen,   Gladys   Gordon Denver 

Fackler,   Forrest  Herbert Denver 

Fair,   Helen   M Boulder 

Fales,     Edith Denver 

Pales,    Helen    Dorothea Denver 

Finn,  Lottie    Denver 

Finn,  Robert    Fulton .'  Denver 

Fleming,   Joseph   Stilwell Denver 

Flint,  Pattie  H Denver 

Forgy,    Wilda    Martha Denver 

Fraser,  John  Francis Denver 

Fry     Helen    Myrtle Denver 

Fuelscher,    Walter   Joseph Denver 

Funk,  Ernest  Martin Wray 

Gardner,   Elmer  Oscar Denver 

Gathe,  Edna  Dorothea Holyoke 

Gedney,  Beatrice  Kathryn Denver 

Gee,  Helen   Eunice Denver 

George,    Laurence   Earl Denver 

Gerton,    Myron    Parker Denver 

Gibson,   Marguerite  Jane.  .Galveston,   Tex 

Gilchrist,    Eleanor   Christine Denver 

Gill,    Glennis   Deane Garden    Grove,    la 

Gill,  Lester  Northrup.  .  .  .Garden  Grove,  la 
Gilligan,   Gertrude   M Denver 


Gilligan,  Luke  Cody Denver 

Gilson,   Esther  Victoria Idaho   Springs 

Goble,    Edna   May Denver 

Goldf ain,    Ephraim ,,.'. Denver 

Goodier,    Florence !  Denver 

Goodstein,  Harry Denver 

Gookins,  Helen    '  .  .  Loveland 

Gookins,  Robert    Pierre Loveland 

Gordon,   Mildred    Myrtle Bristol 

Graham,   Helen  Brett Denver 

Green,    Adeline    Frances ipikeview 

Green,  Joseph  Arthur Durango 

Green,  Sigfrid  Ebenhard Sweden 

Greenawalt,  Hilda  Louise Denver 

Greenwald,  Julius Denver 

Griffin,   Kathleen   Elizabeth Denver 

Griffin,   William   Edward Denver 

Griffiths,  Rachel  Ambrose Denver 

Grimes,   Laurel  Vivien Denver 

Grow,  Vera ,  Denver 

Gustafson,    Florence   Hulda Denver 

Gustavson,    Reuben   Gilbert Denver 

Haines,  Laura  Alice Denver 

Hall,   Edith   Frances Denver 

Hall,  William  Melvin Denver 

Halley,    William   Henry Rouse 

Hamilton,  Catherine  Louise Denver 

Hamilton,  Ruth  Gertrude Denver 

Handy,  George  Adair Denver 

Handy,  Margaret Denver 

Hardesty,    Charles    Elmer Grover 

Hardy,    Elizabeth Denver 

Harmon,    Consuelo    Josephine Denver 

Harrah,  Frank  West Parlett,  Ohio 

Harrington,   Michael   John Denver 

Hatfield,   Lela   Chandler Broomfield 

Hausing,  Elisabeth  Albertina Denver 

Hayashi,  Karl  Kokichi Tokyo,  Japan 

Heatwole,   Tracy  Cooper Denver 

Heck,  Anita  Marie Denver 

Heert,    Florence Denver 

Heisen,  Evelyn  Elise Denver 

Henderson,    Charles   La   Rue 

Manchester,  Ohio 

Henry,   William   Charles,   Jr Denver 

Herbert,    Kathryn Denver 

Herbert,    Lucia Denver 

Herres,   Helen   May Denver 

Herrman,   Lewis  Samuel Denver 

Herter,    Sarah Berthoud 

Hickey,   Dorothy Denver 

Hill,  Flora  Kathleen [  Denver 

Hill,   Frederick Denver 

Hill,   Gladys  Beatrice Denver 

Hill,    Mary    Beatrice Denver 

Hipp,  John,   Jr Denver 

Hipp,    Paul   Williams Denver 

Hirschfield,   Alvin   Nathaniel Denver 

Hitchcock,    Mary   Catherine Denver 

Hix,   Paul  Sherwood Wray 

Hochmuth,   Charles   Arthur Henderson 

Hoddle,  Henry  Hutchison Denver 

Hole,    Frances   Ruth Denver 

Hopkins,   Norman  Barton Denver 

Hoskin,  Elizabeth  Bertha Littleton 

Hosmer,    Evelyn    Helen Denver 

Houston,   Dorothy  May.  .  .Calgary,  Canada 
Houston,  Martha  Isabell.  .Calgary,  Canada 

Hover,    Harriet   H Denver 

Howard,  Leland  Everett Denver 

Hoyt,  Helen  Potter Denver 

Hudson,   Royal   Irwin.  .  .Texarkana,   Texas 

Huling,  Orvil  Hyram Peoria,  Kans. 

Hursh,   Mabel Denver 

Ingvoldstad,  Lorna  Carlotta 

Colorado  Springs 

Jackson,   Clarence   Wright Denver 

James,    Ruth    Belle Granada 

Jay,  Hope  Irene Denver 

Jeffryes,  Isa   Denver 

Jenkins,   Earl    Powell Smithville.   Mo. 
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Johnson,    Freda   Louise Morris,    111. 

Johnson,  Granville  Bradley Denver 

Jones,  Byril  Margaret Oskaloosa,  la. 

Jones,    Raymond    William Albion,    Neb. 

Jordan,  John  Stuart Denver 

Kaltenbach,    Paul    Charles Denver 

Kaltenbach,   Raymond  Austan Denver 

Karchmer,  Lena  Lora Denver 

Karchmer,  Nathan Denver 

Kasbeer,  Karl  Kenneth Denver 

Keezer,  Mrs.  William  J Denver 

Keirn,  Frances  Clara Denver 

Kellerman,  Dorothy  Grace Denver 

Kelley,    Bertha   Alice Aspen 

Kemp,   Minnie   Anne Denver 

Kemp,   Zada  Evelyn Denver 

Kennedy,    Maurine   Catherine Denver 

Kent,    William   J Cornwall,    England 

Kerker,    Verna Urbana,    111. 

Keyes,   Homer   Richards Denver 

Kiddy,   Alice  Elizabeth Denver 

Kille.   Irene  Estelle Denver 

Kimball,   Mildred   Estelle Denver 

King,  Edward  Caldwell Denver 

Kinney,  Alta Denver 

Kinney,   Charles   Herbert Denver 

Kirton,    Ross    William Denver 

Kline,  Minnie  Leona Monte  Vista 

Kohankie,   Helen   Elizabeth Denver 

Krotter,  Marie  Annette Denver 

Lamb,   Anna   Mildred Denver 

Land,   James  Archibald Denver 

Lange,   Edith   Josephine Burlington,   la. 

Lange,  Elsie  Erna Burlington,  la. 

Large,    Robert    Walter Lafayette 

Larwill,   George   Richard Adrian,   Mich. 

Laybourne,  Myrna  Blanche Windsor 

Layne,    Raymond   Edgar Denver 

Lee,  Anna Denver 

Lee,  Chin  111 Korea 

Leigh,  Dorothy  Ames Denver 

Lendrum,   Alexander   Martin 

Colorado  Springs 

Levinson,  Isaac  David Denver 

Lewis,   Anne  Warner Denver 

Liff,  Abraham  Benjamin. .  .Grand  Junction 

Liggitt,    Dye  Gallogly Denver 

Lindemann,  Raymond  Earnest Denver 

Linville,  Lorenzo  Wilson Holly 

Lippitt,  Henry  Burwell Fleming 

Lonsdale,  Lionel  Vinton Denver 

Lort,   Hilda   Brown Denver 

Lort,   Joseph   McCrea Denver 

Lort,   Lydia   Terrell Denver 

Lort,   Martha   Wells Denver 

Louthan,  Dora  Frances Littleton 

Lowe,  Frances  Eleanor Aurora 

Lucas,    Beatrice   Hamilton 

Wheatland,    Wyo. 

Lund,    Marion Paonia 

Lundstrom,   Frank   Oscar Denver 

Lutton,  Edith  May Denver 

Maclear,    Arthur   Allan Denver 

Madden,  John  Henry Denver 

Mahannah,   Henry  Herbert Whitewater 

Mahony,  Lewis  Haynes Denver 

Maider,   Lillian   Margaret Denver 

Malcom,   Marie   Elizabeth Denver 

Manby,  Jocelyn  Blois Denver 

Mann,  Emma   Denver 

Martin,    Claudius   B Seattle,   Wash. 

Marks,   Frances Denver 

Matson,  Ona  Marguerite Denver 

Matthews,   Gladys Central  City 

Mayo,    Paul    Thoburn Denver 

McAllister,  Jean  Trench Denver 

McCallum,  Agnes  Catherine Denver 

McClellan,   J.    A Denver 

McClelland,  Elma  Frances Denver 

McGlnty,  Daniel  Arthur Denver 

McKenney,   Sannie   Pendleton Denver 


McKnight,    Margaret    Isabel 

North   Platte,   Neb. 

McLain,   George   Edward Denver 

McLaughlin,   Weldon  Crawford Denver 

McLeod,  John  Keith Loveland 

McMurry,  Thelma  Sites Denver 

Mead,  Gladys  Celia Denver 

Mead,   Winifred   Marcena Denver 

Meng,   Maria   S Denver 

Meyers,   Leanna   Doris Denver 

Michael,  Maud  Alice Denver 

Miller,   Adelaide   Irene Denver 

Miller,   Alma  Laura Denver 

Miller,   Doris  Elizabeth Denver 

Miller,   Esther  Margaret Denver 

Miller,   Florence  Dorothy Arvada 

Miller,    Jake   Melville Denver 

Moles,  Laura  Esther Wheatridge 

Moles,  Lillian  Alice Edgewater 

Montoro,  Thomas  Lewis. .  .Cardenas,  Cuba 

Moore,  L.   A Denver 

Moore,   Otto Denver 

Morgan,    Elizabeth    Anne Denver 

Morgan,  Ira  LeRoy Denver 

Morris,  Helen  Lola Denver 

Morris,  Leland  Charles Denver 

Morris,  William  Frederick Loveland 

Moser,  Doris  Dorothy Trinidad 

Mudge,   Harold  Funk Denver 

Mulhollen,   Ralph  Dentel Edgewater 

Munn,  Ralph  Wood Pueblo 

Muntwyler,   Lisa Denver 

Murchison,   Irene  Alice Arvada 

Nakatanl,  Shuzo Japan 

Nash,    John    Elbert. Denver 

Neff,    Ernest    Harold Williamsport,    Pa. 

Nestor,    Felicitas Denver 

Neumann,  Clarence  Forrest Denver 

Newhart,   Ariel   Russell Denver 

Nikkel,  Samuel Wray 

Noe,   Samuel  Harrison.  .Morristown,   Tenn. 

Norcross,    Archie   R Loveland 

Nowels,  Martha  Jeannette Longmont 

Nutting,    Mildred   Thayer Denver 

Nyquist,   Huldah  Maybelle Denver 

O'Hare,    Mary    Anne Manitou 

Ohlman,   Helen   Dorace Denver 

Outcalt,    Fernzelle Gunnison 

Overstreet,   Moneba   Beatta Bristol 

Owen,   Humphrey  Gray Denver 

Owens,   Marvin    Stuart Denver 

Palmer,  Frank  La  Verne Alamosa 

Parish,   Oliver  Hull Denver 

Parker,    Florence   Mable Denver 

Parker,   Russell  Johnston Denver 

Parks,   Howard   Emerson Denver 

Parsons,  Irene  Edith Denver 

Passover  Lucy  Lloyd Denver 

Patterson,   James  McKnight Denver 

Payne,  Samuel  Gay  lord Denver 

Peake,   Frances   Louise Denver 

Pease,   Marion    Eames Denver 

Peck,  Rexford  Ernest Wray 

Penman,  Lea   Denver 

Peoples,   Ralph  Van  Ian Denver 

Pepper,    William Denver 

Peters,  Elsie  Constance Denver 

Peters,   Ronald  Hanington Denver 

Peterson,  Edna  Marie Stromsburg,  Neb. 

Phelps    Dawson  Absalom.Wheatland,  Wyo. 

Phelps,  Mary  Eliza Wheatland,  Wyo. 

Porter,'   Celeste    Loring Denver 

Preston,   E.   Orren Loveland 

Price,  John  Hoover Denver 

Pulliam,  James  Arthur,  Jr Durango 

Queary,  Charles   Herman Denver 

Ramsey,   Julia  Pitman Denver 

Ramsey,  Katherine  Park Denver 

Rantschler,  Frederick  Charles,  Jr... Denver 

Rathbun,   Marjorie Denver 

Raukohl,   William  Henry Denver 
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Reahard,  Vera  Mae Denver 

Recht,  Albert  William Arvada 

Reid,   Isabel  Mary Denver 

Reid,    Miriam Denver 

Rice,   Clinton   Lewis Wray 

Rich,   Carter   Benjamin Denver 

Richards,    Percy   John Denver 

Richardson,   James   Botkin Manitou 

Riedel,   Gladys  Anita Denver 

Riffenburg,   Ralph  "Waldo Holyoke 

Riffenburg,  Walter  Vernon Holyoke 

Rilling:,    Mabel   Sophia Denver 

Rink,  Ethel  Ora Fort  Morgan 

Kobinson,  Charlotte    Louise Denver 

Robinson,  Esther  Jennie Denver 

Robinson,  June  Havens Denver 

Robinson,  Mildred    Linscott Denver 

Robinson,  Ramona   Hamilton '.  Denver 

Rogers,   Glen   Bradshaw Denver 

Rominger,  Ralph  Clinton Denver 

Root,   Homer  Emerson Denver 

Ropell,   Helen   Phelia Denver 

Rosenthal,  Arthur  Edmund 

_  •  •  • Terre   Haute,    Ind. 

Rothrock,   Viola  Lynn Longmont 

Rouse,    Mary   Jane Denver 

Rudolph,  Julia  Wilson .'  \ Denver 

Ruehle,  Hazel  Suzan Denver 

Russell,  Herbert  Owen Denver 

Russell,  Ray  McEntire 

_ • Salt   Lake   City,   Utah 

Ryan,  Frances Denver 

Sato,    Nobuji ; ;      japae£ 

Schachet,  Isaac  El  Conan Denver 

Schade,    Lorita    Margaret Denver 

Schaefer,  Rowena  Pauline Denver 

Schaetzel,   William  Jennings..  ..      Denver 

Schmidt,  Selma  Marie Denver 

Schrader,   Katherine   Dennett Denver 

Scott,  Charles  Samuel Fort  Morgan 

bcott,  Hor tense  Lucille.  .Colorado  Springs 

Seeberg,    Abraham Denver 

Senter,   Faith   Elizabeth 'Denver 

Shafer,   Paul  Henry Pierce 

Shafer,  Zelma  Donna. .  .Musselshell,  Mont 

Shanon,   Marie   Katherine Denver 

Sharp,   Annie   Mary Rawlins,   Wyo 

Sharp,   Ruth   Clifton Rawlins,   Wyo. 

Sherer,   Robert   Edwin Evanston,    111 

Sherman,    Jacob   Leonard Denver 

Shetterly,    Charles    Russell Denver 

Shotwell,  Howard  Ford Denver 

Shotwell,    Robert   Leslie Denver 

Showman,  Donald  Caldwell Denver 

Sikes,   Walter  Elmer Denver 

Silverman,  Harry  Leon Denver 

Sisk^  Hazel  Amanda Loveland 

Skiff,  p    b.  Edson New  Castle 

Smihe,  Ouida  Phyllis Denver 

Smith,  Charles    Denver 

Smith,  Gertrude  Augusta .'.  '. Denver 

Smith,  Homer  W Denver 

Smith,  Marion    B '  Denver 

Smith,  Martha   Louise Denver 

Smoot,   Ethel  Evalon Denver 

Sneesby,  Arthur  William 

1    -  '  ■  •  • Cambridgeshire,"  'England 

Snowdon,    Anna   Nicholas Dinver 

invd,er;»Tresa  Aurella-  -Wichita  Falls,  Tex 

Sobel,  Morris Derive 

Sobol,    Harry .V  .'.'.'."   Denvlr 

Southworth,  Albert  Earl Boise,  Idaho 

Spears,   Howard   Allen Denver 

Spence,    Edith    Marguerite "Denver 

Sprague,   Stanley   Horace .  'Denver 

bpratlin,   Valaurez   Burwell Denver 

Sproul,  Phyllis Englewood 

Steele,   Eunice  H Delta 

Stein,   Ruth  Helen '.'.'.". '.  Denver 

Stenhouse,   Marjorie Denver 

Sterling,    Marcella Denver 
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Stevens,    Kilmeny   Helena Fraser 

Stevens,    Pearl    Elizabeth Denver 

Stewart,  Carroll Denver 

Stewart,  Clare  Augustus ...Wiggins 

St.    John,   Charles   William Ft.   Lupton 

Stone,    Caleb Denver 

Stone,  Clark  Hartman Denver 

Stone,  Lyle  Douglas .Denver 

Stong,  Audre  Lewis Grand  Junction 

Stott,   Lorna   Elizabeth Denver 

Stouder,  Florence  Dell Edgewater 

Strader,   Kenneth   Harold Denver 

Strasser,  Rebecca  Hyatt Denver 

Strauss,   Helen   Jean Aurora 

Stueland,    Stella    Bertha Denver 

Surber,  Lorette  Emma Cripple  Creek 

Svenson,   Elmer   Byron Denver 

Sweet,   Dorothy  Mary Denver 

Swenson,  Madeleine  Estelle Denver 

Taggart,   James   Roland Denver 

Tannenbaum,    David Denver 

Tatge,   Harvey   Elmore Hillsdale     Wyo 

Taylor,   George   Edward Denver 

Teague,   Dorothy  Tremayne Denver 

Telfer,  Alexander  Malcom Red  Oak,  la 

Thayer,    Floyd   Kinyon Denver 

Thompson,   David  Gilmore Trinidad 

Thompson,    Elizabeth   Hadden Denver 

Thomson,  Clarence  George Estes  Park 

Thomson,   Homer  Gordon Estes  Park 

Titmarsh,   Ruth  Virginia Wheatridge 

Toby,   Ethel  Lillian Denver 

Tompkins,  George  Whitney Denver 

Tuck,   Leslie  James. 


Upton,   Albert   William Denver- 
Upton,  Helen  Elliott Denver 

Uyehara,   Kiyoshige Japan 

Van  Brocklin,   Monroe  George Denver 

Vance,  George   Challen Denver 

Van   Horn,  Kathryn.  .Belle  Fourche,   S.  D. 

Van  Polen,  Herman Denver 

Van  Zandt,  Earl  Christian .Denver 

Veeder,  Agnes  Eugenia Monte  Vista 

Veeder,  Norman  James Monte  Vista 

Walde,   Raymond  Leonard. ..  .Dent,    Minn 

Walder,   Hazel  Louise Akron 

Walters,  Henri  Joseph Denver 

Ward,   Ethelbert,  Jr Denver 

Waybrant,   Freida  Lois Blanca 

Weaver,   Hazel   Berthella Edgewater 

Webber,  Ha  Frances Denver 

Webber,  Leland  Charles .' '.  Denver 

Weinberg,   Edward   Laird Loveland 

Wesner,   Pauline  Lomitta Sterling 

Weston,  Delia  B.  Nutting Broomfleld 

White,  Marion  Louise Denver 

White,  Ray Zarephath,  N.J. 

Whitford,   Helen  Jane Denver 

Whitford,  Ruth  Edna Denver 

Whittle,  Paul  Outler Fawhtown,  Ga. 

Whyman,  Ainslie  Cecil Denver 

Wiebelt,  Isabel  Leona .Arvada 

Willens,    Minnie    Klara Denver 

Williams,  Alice    Caroline Pueblo 

Williams,  Jean    Elizabeth Denver 

Williams,  Katherine    Denver 

Williams,  Maud   Gertrude Denver 

Williams,  Rose    Whitworth 

•  •  • Frankfort,   Ky. 

Williamson,    Marguerite    Laura.  ..  .Denver 

Willis,    Ralph   Milton Red    Oak,    la. 

Wilson,  Carl  Louis Denver 

Wilson,    Gladys    Mildred Denver 

Wilson,  Lynn   Harold Concordia,   Kans. 

Wilson,  Mina  Lucile Denver 

Winn,    Lillian    Lucile Denver 

WIshart,   Rose   Adelaide Delta 

Wolfe,  Daniel  Kershner,  Jr Denver 

Wolfe,   Loyd   Raymond Oberlin,   Kans. 

Wood,   Charlotte  Fayerweather Denver 

Wood,  Joyce  Lippincott Denver 
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Woodley,    Esther    Mary Denver 

Worth,   May   Bean Denver 

Wright,   Forest    Emery Norwood 

Wright,  Helen  Hess Denver 

Wright,  Richard  Powell Oak  Creek 

Wyatt,    William    John Denver 

Tetter,    George    Aaron Denver 

Yoritomo,    Soziro Japan 

Youker,    Helen    Abigail Denver 


Young,    Edith   Louise Denver 

Young,    Ethel Denver 

Young,   Ruth  Anna Victor 

Zimbeck,    Helen    Anna Longmont 

Zimmerli,     Prances Denver 

Zimmerman,   Fred   Henry Denver 

Zirkle,  Ruth  Uarda Denver 

Zwier,   Effie Denver 
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Ailinger,  Lola Denver 

Akins,    Helen    Elizabeth Denver 

Allen,  Dorothy    University   Park 

Allen,  Florence    Edna ■  •  .Denver 

Allen,  Louisa   Thomas Denver 

Allsebrook,    Anna   Mary Fort   Lupton 

Arfsten,    Innie Denver 

Armstrong,    Susie   Mildred Denver 

Baker,  Earl  Glenn Brighton 

Barnett,    Margaret    Elizabeth Denver 

Bartholomew,    Richard Denver 

Baskin,    Morris Denver 

Beggs,  Robert  Harold Denver 

Belden,  Henrietta St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Black,  Charles  Miller Denver 

Black,   Harlin   Eugene Denver 

Boehm,    Will    John Denver 

Bonney,  Margaret  Carnahan Denver 

Bowman,  Luella  May Lebanon,  Pa. 

Braden,   Hugh   Gerald Macedonia,    la. 

Brownlie,    Aline Davenport,   la. 

Brubaker,  Guy  Wellington. Winslow,  Ariz. 

Bullock,   Maurice   Luke Denver 

Burnett,   Mary   Emma Delta 

Cameron,    (Mrs.)   Dora  Lessley Denver 

Campbell,   Elvira  Alice Cisco,  Utah 

Carlson,   Georgia   May Denver 

Carr,    Lucille Denver 

Casey,    Veronika    Elizabeth Denver 

Cashmore,   David    Clair Denver 

Chao,   Yuan   Chen Kausn,    China 

Chittenden,    Rollin    d'Evers Denver 

Clifton,   Eva   May Norman,   Okla. 

Collett,     Edward Denver 

Cooper,    Elizabeth Arvada 

Cranston,    Earl Denver 

Cunningham,   Minnie Denver 

Cutler,   Alice   Zilpha University   Park 

Dahm,  Louise  Marie Waupaca,  Wis. 

Daley,   Samuel  Jesse Cimarron,  N.  M. 

Deeds,    Paul    Joyce Denver 

Detmoyer,    Mary    S Denver 

Dever,    Owen    Leroy University   Park 

Dimmitt,  Ralph  Frederick.  .Galesburg,  111. 

Dixon,   Thomas  Danlorth Denver 

Donaldson,  McPherrin  Hatfield Denver 

Donaldson,    Robert    Anders Denver 

Dunlap,    Juanita Telluride 

Duthie,   Robert   Campbell Denver 

Edward,    Lincoln Denver 

Edwards,    Emma    Edna Denver 

Farquhar,   Maru  Luella Denver 

Farrell,    Mary   Edna 

Feldwisch,    Bertha Denver 

Fergus,  Lewis  Victor Denver 

Fergus,  Marie   Myers Denver 

Fifer,  Warren  Taylor Denver 

Fikani,  John  Galib Littleton 

Fike,    John    William Denver 

Fisher,    Annie Denver 

Fleming,  Frederic  Alexander,   Jr 

Hibernia,    Fla. 

Fraser,   Charlotte  Fowler  .University  Park 
Fraser,    John    Francis.  ..  .University    Park 

Gathe,    Edna    Dorothea Holyoke 

Gilson,    Esther Idaho    Springs 

Goldbloom,    Isadore Denver 


Gooding,    Alice   Meroena Longmont 

Gorich,   Bertha  Louise Denver 

Graham,  Helen  Brett University  Park 

Gray,   Wharton   Kinsey Denver 

Green,    Joseph   Arthur Durango 

Grover,  Charles  Clifford.  .McAlester,  Okla. 

Gunstrum,   Ruth  Estella Denver 

Gustavson,   Reuben   Gilbert Denver 

Harrington,    Helen Denver 

Harwood,    Jessie   Munyon Silverton 

Hay,   Charles   Henry Englewood 

Henry,   Blossom  Lida University  Park 

Heusinkveld,   Gerrit University  Park 

Hicklin,   Iva Marion,  Ky. 

Hill,   Gladys  Beatrice Denver 

Hillis,    Ida    Elizabeth Butte,    Mont. 

Hipp,  Carrie  Turner Denver 

Histed,   Ruth University  Park 

Hood,  Myrtle University  Park 

Hosmer,    Evelyn    Helen Denver 

Howland,   Catherine    Elizabeth Denver 

Huling,   Fred  William Peoria,  Kans. 

Hunter,  Annamae Denver 

Hyland,    Julia   May Denver 

Iliff,    Louise University   Park 

Isbell,    Sarah    Rachel Denver 

Jackson,   George  Hiller Denver 

Jones,   Robert  Matthew Raleigh,  111. 

Jordan,  John  Stuart Denver 

Jordan,    Sara    Marie Denver 

Kelley,    Bertha    Alice Aspen 

Kinney,   Alta Denver 

Kramer,    Lulu    Mae Aurora 

Levison,   Isaac  David Denver 

Lewis,   Anna   Newton University  Park 

Lucas,  Mrs.  Marie  Edna  Hainline 

Shawnee,  Okla. 

McChesney,   Bessie   Beulah Allison 

McConnell,    W.   Joseph Petrolia 

McGary,   Alice   Genevieve Denver 

McGanghey,     Mary Denver 

McLeod,  Margaret  Lois Denver 

McMichael,   Louisa  Belle Paonia 

Maider,  Lillian   Margaret Denver 

Manby,  Laura  Gladys Denver 

Mead,  Gladys  Celia Denver 

Miller,   Doris  Elizabeth.  .  .University  Park 

Miller,   Lewis   Israel Denver 

Mitchell,    Emma Denver 

Mitchell,    Fern    Dorothy Center 

Montrose,  Grace  Catherine Denver 

Munn,   Mrs.   Jennie   Wood Pueblo 

Munn,    Ralph   Wood Pueblo 

Nakatani,  Shuzo •  • Jfp*" 

Nash,   Ella   May ?eorgeJ;OW" 

Noe,   Samuel  Harrison.  .Momstown,  Tenn. 

Ohlbach,   Anna  Louise ~enI?I 

Owens,    Lewis    Raybourne (*°l aen 

Passover,   Lucy   Lloyd.  ..  .University   ParK 

Pegan,   Patience Denver 

Penman   Lea 2  ™" 

Peters,   Ronald  Hanington De^L 

Peterson,  Edna  Marie.  .  .  . Stromsburg ,  NeD. 

Peterson,  Flora  Emma EnglewoQ| 

Price     Sylvia Monte  Vista 

Pulfo'rd,  Rosepha  Comstock Durango 

Richardson,   Helen   Lu Denver 
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Richardson,  James  Botkin Denver 

Robinson,  June  Havens Denver 

Rosen,  Edna  Helen Denver 

Russell,   Herbert   Owen ..  .University   Park 

Russell,    Ray    McEntire 

Salt  Lake  City,   Utah 

Ryan,    Frances Denver 

Ryder,  Fleta  Gertrude Goodland,  Kans. 

Sadler,   Vivian Saratoga   Springs,   N.    Y. 

Schachet,   Reuben Denver 

Schmidt,    Selma   Marie Denver 

Schryver,    Mrs.    Rosalie ^Denver 

Scripture.   Lois   Eva Savanna,  111. 

Seaman,    Helen    Kniffin Salina,    Kans. 

Sears,    Thaddeus    Perce Denver 

Shotwell,  Howard  Ford Denver 

Sims,    Louise Denver 

Sinclair,  John  Fay University  Park 

Sleeper,    Sara    Eldred Denver 

Snyder,   Mabel  Beatrice.  ..  .Ardmore,  Okla. 

Sobel,    Anna    Sarah Denver 

Stein,  Ruth  Helen Denver 

Stemmetz,    William    John Denver 

Sterling,    Marcella Denver 

Stevens,    Fayette    Carson Denver 

Stueland,    Stella    Bertha Denver 


Taylor,   Edward   Ayers Pueblo 

Toby,  Ethel  Lillian Denver 

Tyler,    Alice. . .'  ."Denver 

Uyehara   Kiyoshige Japan 

Veeder,   Paul    Revere Monte   Vista 

von   Holdt,   Dora   Elizabeth Denver 

Voorhees,    Ruth Denver 

Walde,   Raymond   Leonard Denver 

Walek,   Frank   Martin.  ..  .University   Park 

Walker,    Frederick    Americus Denver 

Wallace,     Ruth Denver 

Weaver,  Hazel  Berthelia Edgewater 

Weems,   Mary   Bryant Denver 

Westbrook,  Charles  Hart,  Jr 

■  •. Shanghai,    China 

white,    Marion   Louise Denver 

Whiting,   Helen   Louise !  Denver 

Wiggs,   Joseph   W Denver 

Williamson,    Laura    Marguerite Denver 

Wilkea,  Mary  Amelia Denver 

Willson,  Ray  Duff Denver 

Winn,  Lillian  Lucile Denver 

Winterbourne,    George    Ernest Denver 

Wisherd,   Margaret   Amanda Denver 

Wright,    Charles    Elliott.  .University   Park 
Youker,   Helen   Abbie Denver 
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Ammons,   Annie  Josephine Denver 

Anderson,    Lucile Denver 

Anderson,    Marion   W "Denver 

Armstrong,    Susan   M .Denver 

Auman,   Mrs.    Jessie   S Denver 

Baker,  Earl  Glenn Brighton 

Baldwin,    Margaret .'.'.  .Denver 

Barnes,  Elmer  C !  Denver 

Barnes,  Ethel  L Denver 

Barnes,  Robert  P ^Denver 

Bashore,  Elizabeth Denver 

Bauserman,   Nellie  K Denver 

Benedict,  June  B Denver 

Bettenhausen,   Henry  Martin ^Denver 

Boehm,  William  J Denver 

Bolles,  Jenette  H Denver 

Boyles,    Hattie   B Denver 

Boyles,    Sadie    J Denver 

Bryan,    Ethel Denver 

Bullock,   Mrs.    Mary  L Denver 

Burnett,   Adda   Marie Denver 

Caldwell,    Ada Denver 

Calkins,    Seba    Boyd Denver 

Carlson,   Hulda Denver 

Cherney,   Frances Denver 

Chisdes,    Loretta Denver 

Clancy,    Agnes   V .'.Denver 

Clason,    Anna   B Denver 

Cluxton,   Henry   Tracy Denver 

Colby,   Mabel Denver 

Conine     May Denver 

Connelly,    Kate   M Denver 

Cooper,  Julia  E Denver 

Cotton,   F.   C Denver 

Cotton,    Gertrude Denver 

Cowan,   Luther   Frona Denver 

Cranmer,    Mrs.   Jean Denver 

Curry,  Maude Denver 

Curry,    Rose    Lawrence .Denver 

Davies,   Edroyna Denver 

Day,    George    Rodney Denver 

Day,    Mrs.    Margaret Denver 

De   Rocher,   Eva   M Denver 

Detmoyer,    Mary   S Denver 

Deylin,    Mary    E Denver 

Dille,    Margaret   C Denver 

Dolan,    Magdalene Denver 

Dorr,  Pearl  W 1 1  Denver 

Dunklee,   Harriet   K Denver 

Duray,  Minnie  M Denver 


Eddleblute,    Clarence    Earl Littleton 

Edmiston,   Rosalie Denver 

Edwards,   John    Roswell .'.'.'.Denver 

Edwards,   Mrs.    Bertha   B Denver 

Edwards,    Mabel    Walker Denver 

Eisnor,    Evilena   W Denver 

Emery,    Cora   Viola .      Denver 

Epstein,    William    Abraham Denver 

Feldwisch,    Bertha Denver 

Fenton,    Frances   Grace Denver 

Fergus,  L.   V Denver 

Fergus,    Marie Denver 

Ferris,    Julia    D Denver 

Fletcher,   Lida   E.   G Denver 

Frees,   Anna  M Denver 

Gard,    Cralissa   F Denver 

Gillette,    Elizabeth    C Denver 

Godsman,  Charlotte  Josephine Denver 

Gottstein,    Tillie Denver 

Gumlick,  Helen  R Denver 

Harrington,    Mary .',['  'Denver 

Hay,   Charles   H Englewood 

Hendne,    Marion Denver 

Henry,   Blossom  Lida Denver 

Hering,   Harriet   Truesdell "Denver 

Heusinkveld,    Gerritt Denver 

Hill,    Florence   M Denver 

Hill,  Gladys   B Denver 

Hipp,   Carrie  T Denver 

Hocking,  Lorena  Winchell Denver 

Holland,    Anabel Denver 

Hosmer,    Carolyn    Elizabeth Denver 

Hunter,    Helen    Josephine Denver 

Jackson,    Effie Denver 

Jameson,   Dora  C Denver 

Johnson,  Anna   Louise Denver 

Jones,   Robert  M Denver 

Jordan,    Sarah   M Denver 

Kelley,    Mrs.   Julia   W Denver 

Kelly,    Julia Denver 

Knight,   Genevieve    Kathleen Denver 

Kolshorn,   Agnes  Marie Denver 

Krill,    John    Fred Denver 

Lee,   Clara   E Denver 

Lee,   Jessie Denver 

Londoner,  Ruth  Frances Denver 

Lowe,   Anna Denver 

Lyon,    Florence    E Denver 

Mackie,    Ellison Denver 
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Matheson.   Lillian   D Denver 

McGillvray,  Edna  V.  K Denver 

Mclntyre,    J.    C Denver 

McKeown,   Edith Denver 

McKnight,   Margaret   Isabel   Fairfax 

Denver 

McLaury,    Frank Denver 

McNeal,   Blanche   Young Denver 

Mercer,    Thomas   J Denver 

Merriman,   Vivien Denver 

Mitchell,   Nellie   May Denver 

Moore,   Alice  L Denver 

Morris,    Mary    Edith Denver 

Morrison,   Cora   B Denver 

Mosher,    Abbie Denver 

Nasseau,  Bellede Denver 

Neahr,  Rose. Denver 

Neff,   Ernest  Harold Denver 

Noll,  Vida Denver 

Norfolk,     Pearl Denver 

Norris,   Lillian   G Denver 

Owens,  Lewis  R Denver 

Palmer,    Mildred Denver 

Parsons,  H.  Grace Denver 

Peak,  Paul  Reed Denver 

Peavey,  Mary  Cecilia Denver 

Pegan,    Patience Denver 

Pellenz,  Eva. Denver 

Phelps,  Dawson  Absolem Denver 

Piquette,  Mary  V Denver 

Price,   John   Hoover Denver 

Protheroe,    Winifred Denver 

Quarles,  Robert  E Denver 

Queree,    Pearl Denver 

Reed,    Helen Denver 

Reiss,    Cecilia Denver 

Reiss,  Johanna Denver 


Robbins,  Jessie  M Denver 

Robertson,    Mrs.    Katherine Denver 

Robinson,  Eunice Denver 

Rumsey,  Jean  H Denver 

Sanger,  Mrs.  Elsa  West Denver 

Sawyer,  Mabel  Eldora Denver 

Scrafford,   Mabelle   M Denver 

Sess,  Herbert  H Denver 

Shannon,  Mary  E Denver 

Shay,  Clarence  H Denver 

Sims,    Ethel Denver 

Skiff,  Helen  Gould Denver 

Sly,   Grace  Taintor Denver 

Smith,   Roy  Leslie Denver 

Smith,   Lois  L Denver 

St.    Clair,    Carolyn Denver 

Stevens,  Maude  L Denver 

Stewart,    Edith Denver 

Strasses,    Virginia Denver 

Strickler,    Gertrude    L Denver 

Sweet,   Inez Denver 

Trowbridge,     Marguerite Denver 

Vaile,  Mrs.  William Denver 

Varney,    Maud   E Denver 

Wagner,   Carmen Denver 

Waterman,  Katherine  M Denver 

Watson,   Alice  M Denver 

Weber,   Edith Denver 

Webster,   Gertrude Denver 

Whitney,  Elson  H Denver 

Willsea,   Mary  A Denver 

Wilson,  Sarah   Denver 

Winston,  Stanton  E Denver 

Young,   Lillian Denver 

Young.  William  K Denver 

Youngclaus,  Emma  H Denver 
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Seniors 


Moritz  Allen  Barth Denver 

Harold   Thomas   Bate,  A.B Denver 

Harry   Behm Denver 

Lewis   Albert   Dick Denver 

Grove  Beecher  Griffith Leadville 

Donald  Hoffman Great  Falls,  Mont. 

Samuel    McCullough    January Denver 

Charles    Armstrong    Mantz,    Ph.B.,    A.M. 

Denver 

University  of  Denver 
Arthur  Mullins,  B.S.,  M.S.. Columbus,  Miss. 
Mississippi   Agricultural   &   Mechan- 
ical   College 


Leo    Adams    Noble Billings,   Mont. 

Chadwick  Jacob  Perry.  .Colorado   Springs 
Horatio  Snow  Ramsey,  A.B Littleton 

University  of  Denver 
Robert   Wilbur    Steele,    A.B Denver 

Princeton  University 

Harry  Brown   Teets Newton,   111. 

Jerry  Cox  Vasconcells Denver 

Arnold   Weinberger, Denver 

Janet  Randall  White Fort  Morgan 

James  Herbert  Wilkins,  Jr.,  A.B... Denver 

University  of  Michigan 


Juniors 


James   Elsie   Adamson Denver 

George  Richard  Baer Denver 

Joseph   Albert   Biglin Denver 

Jacob  Harry  Butcher Denver 

Max    Fauber Montrose 

Sidney  Paul  Godsman,  A.B.  .Burlington,  la. 

University    of   Denver 

Samuel   Ernest  Hamer Denver 

John   Paul  Hill Longmont 

Hugh    Bernard    Kellogg,    A.B Denver 

University   of   Denver 

Wesley   William   Kemp Denver 

Henry    Clay    Kimbrough,   LL.B Denver 

University  of  Kentucky 

Arthur   Harrison   Laws Denver 

George  James  Lemmon Peru,  Kans. 

Addison    Berry    Manning Denver 


Gilbert   Lincoln    McDonough Denver 

B.S.,   Dartmouth   College 

A.B.,   University  of.  Denver 

Ernest  James  McLain Canon  City 

Elza   Christopher   Mowry Cortez 

Joseph  Leonard  Mullings Denver 

Forrest  Clifton  Northcutt,  A.B. .  .Trinidad 

University  of  Colorado 

Gustave   Ornauer Denver 

Moses  Phillips Denver 

Floyd  Richard  Pool... Lake  Preston,  S.  D. 

William    Arthur    Reef Denver 

Irving   Maurice    Sherman Denver 

Byron   Willard    Strickland Denver 

James  Jerome  Trainor Chicago,  I1L 

Rollin    Alonzo   Young,    A.B Denver 

University  of  Denver 
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Freshmen 


Harry   Eliot  Barnard,  A.B Denver 

Oberlin  College 

Theodore  Arthur  Beatty Denver 

Joe  Charles  Blossom.  ..  .Glen wood  Springs 

Harry  Vincent  Booth Longmont 

Claude  Wesley  Corlett Monte  Vista 

Carl  Freiderich  Grass Dlez,  Germany 

Frederic  Alexander  Fleming,   Jr 

Hibernia,  Fla. 

Bernard  Aloysius  Gates,  A.B.,  A.M. .Denver 
University  of  Denver 
Pd.B.,   Colorado  State  Teachers'  Col- 
lege 


Edward    Clifford   Heald Denver 

Edward    Horton Olathe 

Sydney   Israelske Denver 

Nicholas   Lakusta '. Denver 

George  Richard  Larwill Denver 

Richard   Edwards   Leach Denver 

Morton   Jack  Lewin Denver 

John   Lynch Denver 

William   Stanislaus   Margowski. ..  .Denver 

William    Oscar   Temple Denver 

William  Adam  Paul  Walter 

Glenwood   Springs 

Harold    Melvin    Webster Denver 


Specials 


Edward   Auslender Denver 

Clyde  Brooks  Fry Denver 

James  Stephen  Griffin Denver 

Luke  Bernard   Henry Denver 

Edwin  Avery  Keller Redmond,  Wash. 

Melvin   Roger  Lewin Denver 

John    Thomas   Morgan Denver 


Lewis   de   Riggs   Mowry Denver 

Frank   Charles  Niccoli Hastings 

Fayette  Carson   Stevens Denver 

Woodrow  Wilson   Woodbridge,   A.B 

Shanghai,  China 

Westminster    College 


DENTAL  STUDENTS 


Seniors 


Beesley,  F.  W Denver 

Block,    Charles   Albert Denver 

Bowden.  John  Felix Denver 

Boyd,   Robert  Coy West  Virginia 

Brown,    Russell    Jackson.... Missouri 

Burdette,    Joseph    Wilding Utah 

Carter,  Edward  Chapman Denver 

Case,   Maurice   Alan Colorado 

Chaf ee,   Glen  R Colorado 

Clark,    Lawrence    B Colorado 

Coleman,    William    Kinney Colorado 

Cook,  Leroy  Wilson Kansas 

Gose,    Finley   Orson Colorado 

Graham,   Gaylord   Garwood Idaho 

Grant,   Harry   Arthur Denver 

Grover,    Charles   Glenn Denver 

Hansen.  Harry  George Colorado 

Hess,  Claude  Orland Iowa 

Homer,   William  Alma '.Utah 

Hooper,   George  D Utah 

Horwitz,    Harry    James Denver 

Jones,  Howard  Oswald Missouri 


Litton,   Gay  C Kansas 

McKellar,   Hector  Earlton Denver 

Miller,  Harry   Adelbert New   York 

Morris,  Warren  E Denver 

Mulford,   Warren   Edgar Denver 

Nash,  William  Barton Nebraska 

Putney,  Kenneth  Hart South  Dakota 

Raynes,    Rex    Alfred Colorado 

Roberts,   Stanley  Jenkin Denver 

Schwalb,    Albert    Leopold Denver 

Seeley,   William   Ivan Colorado 

Sinton,  James  Joseph Colorado 

Smith,   Barton   Edwin Colorado 

Smith,    Elliot   Wood Denver 

Smith,   Robert  Oscar Colorado 

Stines,    John    Ernest Utah 

Sullivan,    Charles    Sumner.  .MassachusettB 

Watt,   John   William Colorado 

Wesley,    Clarence Kansas 

Williams,    James   Craft Denver 

Wyman,    Duncan    Arthur Denver 


Juniors 


Beal,    Ernest   Edgar Montana 

Beal.    Joseph    Edward Denver 

Bibbs,   John   Carrol Denver 

Bowden,  Fred  G Texas 

Bown,    Ronald    Adelbert Iowa 

Bunker,   Herbert   Lawrence Iowa 

Collins,   Henry  H Washington 

Crawford,    Harold    Valentine Colorado 

Davis,   Harold  J Iowa 

Day,    Justin Minnesota 

Dean,  Roy  B Colorado 

Dehmer,   Henry  J Denver 

Dooner,    A.    J Colorado 

Drew,    Timothy Colorado 

Dveirin,    Hymen    Ezriel Denver 

Elofson,   Lawrence  T Colorado 

Fimple,   Lorin   Simmons Colorado 

Foulk,  Alonzo   Leo Iowa 

Fowler,   Bayard   Lamar Denver 

Gibson,   Prescott   James Denver 

Gilmore,   William   M.,   Jr Colorado 


Gray,     Robert     Lawrence Nebraska 

Griffith,  Harry  Winfrey Idaho 

Guerra,  Julius  Justin Texas 

Hansen,    Paul    Victor Denver 

Harris,   Harvey  L Denver 

Jones,    Guy   Edwin Colorado 

Jones,  Loren  Charles Kansas 

Keegan,    James .Arizona 

Lamden,    Abraham Ohio 

Laurino,  Charles  Pascal Colorado 

Lee,  John  Clarence Denver 

McBride,    Robert   H Wyoming 

Miller,   Harry   Calvin Kansas 

Milton,   Charles  Lewis Wisconsin 

Monson,    Carlton Nebraska 

Mount,    Otto    Carle Missouri 

Mozer,    Herman    Charles Denver 

Painter,    Leslie    Keeley Kansas 

Patterson,   Archie   Lewis Colorado 

Reed,  Joe  H Kansas 

Rogers,    Samuel   Humphries Colorado 
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Schwab,    John    N W^Sn 

Scofield,   Clarence    Ray Colorado 

Scouler,    Stuart    Cherry Denver 

Secrest,  Paul  James Illinois 

Shapiro,   William   M V^en«^ 

Smolenska,   Franklin   Mateer Colorado 

Steever,  Harry  Meril Kansas 


Steinhart,    Raymond Indiana 

Toby,    George    W Colorado 

Unfug,   Adolph   Arthur Colorado 

Valentine,   Harry   Hugh Montana 

Walling,  George  Samuel Denver 

Wh'taker,   Lee   Wales Colorado 


Freshmen 


.Denver 


Anderson,    George    P •■ 

Anderson,   Joseph   Necoror.  .North    Dakota 

Augustine,   Donald  D U  ,        * 

Bashor,   William  Henry,   Jr Colorado 

Baskin,    Ellis   J Denver 

Bell,    James    Edgar BenV»l 

Benjamin,    Ronald   Durward Kansas 

Bostick,    Paul Missouri 

Boyd,   Earl  J Denver 

Brattebo,   Thomas   Benjamin Wyoming 

Brown,   Charles   Jeremiah...  .Pennsylvania 

Brown,    George    Franklin Colorado 

Buck,    Clifford    Webster Kansas 

Carlson,   William  Jennings Colorado 

Case,    Marion    Bryan Colorado 

Chambers,    Millis    Adair Denver 

Choy,   Hung   Pui Hawaii 

Clark,    Raymond   Johnson Colorado 

Cooper,  James  R Utah 

Daniels,   Frank   Crawford Colorado 

Davenny,  James  Riley Washington 

Devitt,    Oliver    Hinkley Colorado 

Drew,  William  T Colorado 

Ellington,   Rex    T Colorado 

Emal,   Lloyd   Filmore Iowa 

Enright,    James    Gilmary Canada 

Faulkner,    Harry    F Colorado 

French,  Henry  Julius Colorado 

Goodson,  Galen  Roscoe Missouri 

Gorder,   Roy   Melvin Denver 

Green,    Edwin   Deo Colorado 

Gregerson,   Grant Utah 

Hammltt,  Guy  Lycan Denver 

Hards,  Wilbur  Beatty Colorado 

Hope,   Christian California 

Hotaling,    James    Oris Denver 

Kane,   Timothy   Francis Colorado 

Kettner,   Eugene   Charles Denver 

Kurtz,   Fred    S Colorado 

Law,   Chester   Allen Colorado 

Dighthall,    E.   H Denver 

Lyon,    Donald   Francis Denver 

Mahurin,  Willie  Ivy Denver 


Mallett,    George    Edwin Colorado 

Mart,    William    Francois Denver 

Mason,    Gladys    Elizabeth Denver 

Mason,  Irving  W Washington 

McCalla,    William    Russell •  Kansas 

McConnell,    Roy C£rlora*!! 

McDaniel,    Fred   Albert Nevada 

McKenzie,    Wilbert    L Montana 

McKeown,    Michael    John Denver 

Milligan,    Edward   James Wyoming 

Monson,    Ernest   Ephraim •■  ••  U tan 

Moore,    Desmond    Howe Colorado 

Morning,     Josephine ^Zll 

Morris,  Jacob  M £L£ 

Nelson,   Harold   Ethelbert '  "  7      7, 

Newlin,   Chester   Ivan Colorado 

Newton,  T.   S V^T 

Overhuls,    Oscar    W Colorado 

Peterson,    Hugo    E Colorado 

Poe,   David   Louis New  Jersey 

Race,   Artie   Willis Missouri 

Reach,    Clyde   Herbert Colorado 

Richardson,   James   M Colorado 

Rlnehart,    Norton    Lawrence Kansas 

Roth,   Sydney C?°Tat° 

Scharman,    Eddie   Cleveland ^"^ 

Senter,  John  Ray S!"3 

Smith,  John  Louthan Denver 

Smith,  Ralph  James •  K ansas 

Snoddy,   William   Howard Co'°Jn%ev 

sprong,  J°^daf^t ; ; ; ;  ;£SS 

Stivers,    Randal    want „  , 

Stoddard,    Glenn    Gorden ^' 

Taub,   Earl  Adolph. . Denver 

Taylor,  Kerman  Edwin npnver 

Tracv     Harry uenvei 

S,  RusseU  Parker ™ffiSS 

Whitlow,    Mary    Braden Colorado 

Wiggins,   Francis   Clifford ^ .  ■■  Utah 

Williams,    Arthur    Reed Colorado 

Wilson,    Oral   Bud ^""Ti 

Woznik,  Edmund  S Nebraska 


Dental  Nurses 


Cohn,    Sophie    J Denver 

Davenport,   Alene   Blanche Denver 


Sater,    Flora    Elsie 


.Denver 


Weste 


r,   Emma   S Denver 


STUDENTS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE 


Graduate  Students 

j      ^„„„     Rpq  Denver  George   Rodney    Day,    B.C.S. 

Jesse    Morris    Chase,    B.C.S Denver  University  of  Denver 

University   of   Denver  u  Denver 

Rudolf   Stoess,   B.C.S uenver 

University   of   Denver 


.  .Denver 


Seniors 


Edith   May   Banta,    A.B.,    A.M Denver 

University   of  Denver 

George  A.   Brown Denver 

Ambrose    Owen   Colvin Denver 

Homer    DeWitt    Garwood Boulder 

Charles   Kentor Denver 


Alexander   Johnstone    Lindsay. 

Lawrence   Ignatius   Schott 

Wheeler    Sells 

Jay   Ferdinand   Summers 

Theodore   John   Witting 


.Denver 
.Denver 
.Denver 
.Denver 
.Denver 
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STUDENTS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OP  COMMERCE-Continued 


JUXIORS 


Robert   Ryland    Bowles Denver 

Tessie   Clara   Carr '  Denver 

Henrietta  Laura   Davies Denver 

Roy  Alexander  Fitzsimonds Denver 

Cornelius    Thomas   Flynn Denver 

Donald  Atlas  Hadley Denver 

Walter  Ernest  Heider Denver 

Louis   S.   Linck Denver 

James    Boyd    McKelvy Denver 


Max   Miller. 


.Denver 


Harry  William  Nelson Denver 

Alfred  Darley   Peabody 'Denver 

Miner  Bruce  Phillipps Denver 

James  Edmond  Ragen ..."  Denver 

Carlos  Loretto  Reavis Denver 

Joseph    Stephen    Reiter [  Denver 

Malcolm    Ferguson    Roberts Denver 

Clarence   Earl   Stretcher Denver 

Arthur   Joseph    Walch Denver 

Arthur   Sheals   Walters Denver 


Freshmen 


Ernest    Kerford    Andrews Denver 

Richard    Robert    Arlt Denver 

Robert  Harold  Beggs Denver 

Fred    Birden Denver 

Delia   Larue    Briggs Denver 

Katie  Virginia  Brynart Denver 

John   Erwin   Carrothers Denver 

Leo  Joseph  Crowley Butte,  Mont 

Alexander    Francis    Driscoll.  .  .  Denver 

Frank  Ray   Dubois .Denver 

Theodore  Guy  Ferno Denver 

Matthew  Fox Denver 

John   Edwin   Glasgow Denver 

Harry   Garfield   Goodheart Denver 

Rush    O'Hara    Harris Denver 

Robert  Sherman  Hathaway Denver 

John  J.  Cutfenden   Kessenger Limon 

William  James  Kettle Denver 

Clem   N.   Kohl ^Denver 

Samuel  Levinson Denver 


Carl   Enegren   Lind Denver 

Harold    Ernest    McCarty Eaton 

Sadie    McLaren Denver 

Thomas  Louis  Montoro Denver 

Herman  Ott \  Denver 

Harrison   Newton   Rigg Westminster 

John    Dennis    Scheidler Denver 

Frank     Schirmer Denver 

Emma   Hubbell   Shumway I.Denver 

Herman   Synder Denver 

Max   Sunshine .'  .Denver 

Elmer   Edwin   Swanson ^Denver 

Ford    Sylvanus   Taft Denver 

Ralph  Dale  Van  Zant,   A.B.... .Denver 

Dartmouth  College 

Horace   Vesey : Denver 

Robert    C.    White Denver 

Alfred    Dillentash   Winner Boulder 

Thomas    Yonley Denver 


Specials 


May  L    Cassedy Denver 

John    Hipp,    A.B.,    A.M.,    LL.B Denver 

University  of  Denver 
Rufus   Henry   Palmer,   A.B.,   AM... Denver 

University  of  Denver 


Benjamin    Winfield    Stivers 

T^  ■  • Colorado    Springs 

Katherine  Mead  Waterman Denver 


AMERICAN   INSTITUTE  OF  BANKING  CLASS 
All  resident  in  Denver 


Name  Bank 

Allen    Ted Colorado  National 

Bartels,  Jr.,  L.  F Colorado  National 

RlaCKEm'  £    C First  National 

Beacham    NT Stockyards 

Bristol,  Lee   F First  National 

Ch:ngren,  M.  O Pioneer  State 

"a*son;  R°y First   National 

Cron.n,  J    E Home  Savings 

na,WS°n,T  J"  . F -First  National 

tw      '  r>  °ur'n German-American 

Dunn     Robert First  National 

™         '„        b6rt  J Silver  state 

Edward^  E    E u.  &   Nationa, 

SteJ^FR interstate  Trust 

Gaha'^n"  h        Plrst  National 

HaozfeSt  ?  WH"L ^°rsthNDtenVe,i 

ggy?? ••V.::::::::hoL^S 

Jack™;    n  ■« Hamilton  National 

Jacobs,  Roi  o  Yt-  'It0^k?:ard1 

p.„„aj       T    ~ u-    s-   National 

5m2n '  «    T First  National 

La  She11'  H German- American 


Name 


Bank 


*J»"».   D-  L Stockyards 

Mueller,  Fritz German-American 

Musgrave,  F.  A First  National 

Feek,  F.  A International  Trust 

Pendell,  L.  A First  National 

Peterson,  D.  W Pioneer  State 

Rankin,  J.  M Central  Savings 

Robertson,   W.   L Colorado  National 

Robinson,   F.   R First  National 

Schirmer,  F.  A German- American 

Sellers,   C.   H First  National 

Sequin,  W.   D silver  State 

Stender,   R.   T West  side 

Thomas    S.  J Merchants 

Thornhill,  S Colorado  National 

Walker,    Ralph First  National 

Warner,  S.  S Home  Savings 

White,   Phillip u.  s.   Nationai 

Williams,  C.   W First  National 

Wright,  S.  M Colorado  National 

Yates,  G.  H Home  Savings 

Young,    Bayard Colorado  National 

Young    J.   B.  M u.   S.  National 

Zook,  H.   T Home  Savings 
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STUDENTS  IN  WARREN  ACADEMY— Continued 
STUDENTS  IN  WARREN  ACADEMY 


Anderson,   Irvin   Osborn Trinidad 

Archibald,    Elizabeth   Lucia Denver 

Auger,  Charles  Spurgeon Central  City 

Bishop,   Lucille Channing,   Texas 

Bodle,  Sabella  Fisher .  .Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

Buchtel,    Mary    Stevenson Denver 

Burke,  Betty Ten  Sleep,  Wyo. 

Church,   Marcus   Frank Bloomfield 

Clark,   Margaret  Bell Denver 

Crosby,  George  Henry Denver 

Cross,  Charles  Bertram Tellunde 

Cross,   Wayne   Lafayette Tellunde 

Cutler,  Marion  Frances Denver 

Davis,   Archie  Jack,  Jr Denver 

De  la  Gardie,  Joyce  Finley Denver 

Dorner,  Earl  Victor Merino 

Engle,  Dorothy  Gall Denver 

Essert,  Arthur    Gladstone Denver 

Essert,  Charles    Ernest Denver 

Essert,  Paul  Leslie Denver 

Fay,   Richard   Earl Durango 

Fifer,  Ruth  Mary Denver 

Hill,    Kenneth Denver 

Howe,  Ernest  Joseph Denver 

Hyer,  Madolin  Dorine Denver 

Iliff,  John   Wesley Denver 

Iliff,  William  Seward,  Jr Denver 

Isgar,  Marion   Basil Durango 

Jones,  Marion. Denver 

Kent,  Frederick  Webber.  .  .Cornwall,   Eng. 
King,  Neil  Patterson Denver 


Leach,  Muriel  Mildred.  .Long  Island,  Kans. 

Lewis    George  Weston,   Jr Rocky  Ford 

Lewis,  Leland  McBee Rocky  Ford 

Lough,  Samuel  Allan Denver 

Lynch,  Dorothy  May Denver 

McConnell,  Dorothy  Frances Denver 

Mead,  Eleanor  Charlene Denver 

Miles,  Polly  Partridge Denver 

Miller,  Helen  Margaret Denver 

Miller,  Margaret  Agnes Elizabeth 

Milligan,  Mary  Virginia Denver 

Milligan,  Robert  Edward Denver 

Milne,  George  Edmund Denver 

Paine,  Gilbert  Stephen Byers 

Parker,  Earl  Kenneth Denver 

Payne,  Ralph Nederland 

Peart,  Mary  Elizabeth Denver 

Queary,  Sarah  Kate Denver 

Rist,  Donald Dawson,   Pa- 
Roberts,  Lorenzo  Irving Byers 

Smith,  Helen  Margaret Denver 

Stapleton,  Maud Denver 

Stone,  Virginia Denver 

Tweed,  Vernon  Ewure Denver 

Webb,  H.  Wesley Denver 

Wilcox,  Helen  Murray Denver 

Williams,  Alma  Ruby Denver 

Wilson,  Matthew  Brown Allison 

Winterbotham,  Irene  Alicia Denver 

Witt,  Charles  Mayow Denver 

Wood,  Caroline  Brightman Denver 


STUDENTS  IN  THE  SCHOOL  OF  ART 


Albi,  Louis 
Anderson,  Bertha 
Anderson.  Murray 
Arfsten,  Innie 
Baerresen.   Martha 
Bergundthal,  Earl 
Bergundthal,  Helen 
Brand,  C.  G. 
Burgess,  Mary 
Common,  Gertrude 
Davis,  Felice 
Davis,  Leslie 
DuBois,  Genevieve 
Farquhar,  Mary  Luella 
Field,  Victoria 
Finch,  Mrs.  Anna  D. 
Finch,  lone  L. 
Flynn,  Mat 
Fribourg    Eugene 
Gernon,  Ellen 
Goodstein,  Israel 
Grant,  J.  Norman 
Hamilton,  Ruth 
Honska,  E.  Robert 
Hill,  Flora 


All  resident  in  Denver 

Hood,  Mrs. 
Rowland,  Elizabeth 
Hoyt,  Helen  P. 
Jenkins,  Ethel 
Johnson,  Robert 
Kent,  Bula 
Kight,  Marguerite 
Kintz.  Etta 
Klee,  Eva 

Kuster,  Ruth 

Levoe,  Oscar 

Lewin,  Melvin 

Little,  John  H. 

Londoner,  Amy 

Mathis,  Otis 

McKenna,  Madelene 

Meyers,  Esther 

Miller,  Anne 

Miller,  Louise 

Murphy,  Mrs.  M.  H. 

Nelles,  Demierre 

Newell,  Carrie 

Nowels,  Jeanette 

Phelps,  Horace  F. 

Pottle,  Wesley 


Reisch,  Ruth 
Roth,  Byron 
Schlesinger,  Samuel 
Sevier,  Charles  D. 
Simpson,  Horace 
Smith,  Dudley 
Smith,  Eleanor 
Smith,  Margaret 
Speers,  Amy  C. 
Staats,  Eleanor 
Steele.  Agnes 
Stevens,  Lois 
Streeter,  J. 
Swift,  John  T. 
Tharp,  Anna 
Thornton,  Virginia 
Turner,  Martha 
Vincent,  H.  M. 
Whitham,  Xavia 
Wild,  June 
Woodson,  Marie 
Wygant,  Mrs.  Crissle 
Watanabe,  Tom 
Yonemitsu,  Nanun 
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Folloio  your  honest  convictions,  and  be  strong  .—Thackeray 

General  Social  Regulations  of  the  Trustees 
No  immoral  students  shall  be  received  or  retained. 

Visiting  places  of  immoral  or  questionable  resort,  the  use  of  vulgar  or  orofanp  1st, 
KfbiS        a"  int°Xicating  stimulants,  and  of  tobacco  in  and  abouTthe  buTldTngs.Ts 

Attendance  at  Chapel  shall  be  obligatory. 

No  literary  or  other  society  of  students  in  the  Academic  Department  shall  be  estab- 
Commmee  isTcu'd     ^  *  ""  AcadMniC  FaCUlty'  and  the  **™™™  of  the  Executive 

nOr,il0  "terf y  °r  °thT  e^tertainment  shall  be  given  in  the  name  of  the  University  of 
bTtreVcadfmfcVaX7  there°f'  ^  Pr°Sramme  °f  WhWh  ^  "*  haVe  *™^3 

No  original  composition,  poem,  essay  or  oration  shall  be  delivered  in  any  such  nuhTic 
entertainment  until  submitted  for  criticism  and  rehearsal  to  the  Dean  of  the  Academ  r 
aforS'd  y  "  may  ^  aSSiSUed  t0  S°me  member  0f  the  FacSfy  for  the  purpose 

A^Z^ltT^^^  WhiCh  haS  «<*  the  — "on  of  the 

Specific  Social  Regulations  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Faculty 

1.  The  rule  prohibiting  the  use  of  tobacco  in  and  about  the  building  of  tha  TTril 
verity  is  construed  now  to  include  the  University  CampSs  and  the  fliff  sSool  Campus: 

2  All  entertainments,  literary  or  social,  which  are  given  in  the  nam?  of  th*  tt^j 
versify,  or  of  any  class  or  society  thereof,  must  be  scheduled  with  the  D™an  of  Women 
Fac^S  £  chosen""7-     ^  *""  ™*  f"nCti°n  ™  approved'cha^ron0^^1?^ 

the  UnivlrsftynS  Denver  ofS  T  bf  giVen  at,any  time  0r  in  any  Place  in  the  "ame  of 
control  ofthe  sooi?MVff U?rot°f/ny  CllSS  0r  ?ociety  thereof-  The  University  assumes  no 
of  i  heir  n-ront!?  Vof  students  who  reside  at  home  or  are  under  the  direct  control 

or  guarditns)^  Sr  tWL  f  •  ^lde  a»  home  (or  in  homes  assigned  by  their  parents 

guardians)  are  under  the  supervision  of  certain  designated  members  of  the  Faculty 

Broun'ds^thP  nn^  of,rstude"ts  a*  a11  times  ™t  only  in  and  about  the  buildings  and 
fhe  ens2b°^  SnXd/'nfbU^rth,e  ^  diStrict  of  University  Park,  must  confirm  to 
all  othe vulfa a?  Li  'fd  S0Ciety-  FiShtinS'  rudeness,  coarseness,  hazing  and 
suchlfl2Sl,\o  f/f°rances  are  Prohibited.     Students  who  are  guilty  of 

fessor  dp?£,£?  L  suspended  at  once  by  the  Chancellor  or  the  Dean  or  by  any  Pro 
RS1£^1SSffiSe«SS5?tS;  Stti?  Fniv^sity-  Suspended  stud^nTsmust 
ings  and'  SndsVnm^S  Te  feXed  t^LTZX*  ^  ^  ™7  ^  bUild" 

paper.  i^Denver  T  ellli\fZi°+  ST  &S  an  accredited  allege  correspondent  of  any 
u  x^envei  or  elsewhere,  must  first  secure  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 
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Man  is  incurably  religious. — sabatier 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  DENOMINATIONAL  COLLEGE 

By  Pkesideot  William  Oxley  Thompson  of  the  Ohio  State  Univeksitt 

All  nnrnoseful  educational  leaders  are  now  saying  that  the  adequate  rec- 
All  purposelui  euueaui .  educational  life  of  our  time  is  bound  up 

ognit.on  of  the  place i  of  rehg ^n  mthe  edu< at  o  ^  ^.^^  b    the 

with  the  programs  of  the  institutions  wmcna  e  ^  ^^ 

great  i religious  to™^^  Sfj3ml  programs  arc  as  broad 
^hfirolrTan^whr*  and  science  are  equally  free.    A  few  sen- 

!Sr^SlSS3HHiS 

of  worship  equal  to  the  problem. 

"The  denominational  college  supported  by  the  Church  may  become  the  best 
expression  of  religious  freedom  in  teaching  that  the  generation  knows     My 

nrevail ir f  the  absence  of  religious  conviction  and  spiritual  influences  Presi- 
Senl  of  a  State  Wersity  as  I  am,  /  sincerely  hope  there  may  be  no  lessemng 
tTivotioTonZ  part  of  the  denominational  college  to  those  prmctples  of  re- 
igtlSZrlts  which  Lre  considered  of  first  importance  by  the*  founders. 
They  were  never  more  needed  than  now. 

"The  atmosphere  in  which  a  boy  is  educated  counts  f ™^*™£™ 
way  untrue  to  State  institutions  when  I  say  hat ,  m  our  ^ a^ £^^St 
a  bachelor  or  a  master  in  almost  any  one  of  the  best  of  them  and  be  a  g noram 
of  the  Bible,  the  great  literature  which  it  contains,  the  moral  and  spmtual  ruth 
whichit  represents,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion,  the  facts  and 
me  hod  bTwhTch  they  are  defended,  their  nature  and  their  value  to  society  a 
S  he  had  been  educated  in  a  non-Christian  country  Who  is  to  supply  th  s  lack 
if  not  the  Church  college?    Is  not  the  Church,  with  all  its  institutions,  set  tor 

thlS  ^This  leads  me  to  suggest  that  it  is  to  her  own  colleges  the  Church  must 
chieflyTlool< :f ^t^cififpreparatipn  of  her  leaders,  bj^hrj-J 
nrv  and  ministerial  service,  and  her  workers  generally.  The  ngures  oiten  given 
abLt  the^re  atively  small  number  of  candidates  for  these  positions  who  come 
tm  State  histituLns  are  in  the  main  true,  and  when  we  lia^c^r^ 
by  the  fostering  of  voluntary  religious  organizations  within  State  institutions, 
the  disproportion  is  likely  to  remain  very  great. 

"It  is  not  alone  true  of  leaders.  Too  much  prominence  has  probably  been 
given  to  tbe  number  of  leaders  produced.  It  is  equally  important  to  have  an 
increasing  body  of  intelligent,  moral  and  spiritual  common  people.  A  republic 
cannot  continue  to  exist  without  them." 
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A  mind  once  cultivated  will  not  lie  fallow  for  half  an  haur.--Bulwer-Lvttm 


RANGE  OP  ELECTIVES 

It  would  require  approximately  thirty  years  for  a  student  to  com- 
plete all  the  courses  of  study  which  we  are  now  offering  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts.   This  gives  an  adequate  range  of  electives. 


699  STUDENTS  IN  LITERARY  CLUBS 
Not  Seeking  Degrees 

Members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Denver  direct  the 
studies  of  various  literary  clubs  in  the  City  of  Denver  where  work  of 
college  grade  is  accomplished  without  seeking  college  credits.  For  the 
year  now  closing  the  professors  have  met  twelve  different  clubs  with  a 
total  membership  of  699.  The  total  number  of  evenings  given  by  the 
professors  to  these  twelve  clubs  is  146,  or  an  average  of  twelve  visits  to 
each  club.  In  one  instance  a  club  of  193  members  takes  two  hours  of  a 
professor's  time  every  Wednesday  evening. 


THE  ILIFF  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

An  entirely  independent  institution,  located  at  University  Park,  is 
upon  terms  of  friendliest  co-operation  with  the  University  of  Denver. 
The  courses  in  the  Hiff  School  are  open  to  students  in  the  University, 
with  reciprocal  courtesies  from  the  University  to  the  Hiff  School. 

For  catalog  write  the  President  of  the  Hiff  School  of  Theology,  the 
Kev.  James  A.  Beebe,  D.D.,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Planting  colleges  and  {tiling  them  with  studious  young  men  and  women  is  planting  seed 
corn  for  the  world.— Judson 


SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS  FOR  1915-16 

Graduate  Students, •  •  •  •  ♦  •  •  •  •  .....••••••• 

College  Students: 

In  Liberal  Arts . . .-...-. ... ........  • .  ••••••  o™ 

In  Summer  School. ....... .. ...........  ..^-... ;  "d 

In  Extension  College. ....... . «". .  •:•  •  '■'.  k •  •  •  •  •  •  ia 

Total  College  Students  less  double  counts 833 

........  62 


Academy  Students ................. 

Students  in  Professional  Schools: 
Law  School 


T6 


49 
74 


Dental  School.. .. ........ .  • ..  • •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  -i-  ^T 

School  of  Commerce.  ..................  •  •  •  «-•■•  •  •    % 

Bankers'  Class. ;.. i ....... 

Art  School.. .. ■..■» ............ .•;•.•.•  .••••••«••  • 

Total  Students  in  Professional  Schools ...... 

Total  Students  seeking  degrees  and  diplomas. 

Students  in  Literary  Clubs  not  seeking  degrees. . . . 


1456 
699 


Total  Students  for  year  1915-16. 


2155 


SUMMARY  OF  FACULTIES 

The  Teaching  Force  of  Professors,  Instructors  and  Lecturers. ......  126 

Assistants  ... . . •  * ....*..••»■•••• * •  ■* •••••••••• 


Total  list  of  Professors,  Instructors  and  Assistants. 


205 


For  Year  Books,  Bulletins  and  Information  Write 
Chancellor  Buchtel,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colo. 
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The  first  merit  is  that  everything  is  in  its  place.— Coleridge 
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Man  is  incurably  religious. — Sabatier 


THE  FIRST  WORD:  PLACE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE 

By  President  William  Oxley  Thompson  of  the  Ohio  State  University 

...  A11  Purposeful  educational  leaders  are  now  saving  that  the  adequate  recog- 
nition of  the  place  of  religion  in  the  educational  life  bf  our  timers  bound  up 
with  the  programs  of  the  institutions  which  are  fostered  and  maintained  by  the 
great  religious  denominations.     This  address  brings  into  clear  view the  Sees' 

fthe  nTo?  ma?  ^wCSCh°r1S  Where!  educational  P-g-ms  are  as  E 
as  ine  lire  or  man  and  where  religion  and  science  are  equally  free  A  f™ 
sentences  from  this  illuminating  address  are  here  printed 

Iooseiiffrold^^ff^l^1^  fhat  the  Church  will  make  a  mistake  if  it 
joosens  its  hold  on  its  colleges,  and. the  further  opinion  that  there  ouo-ht  to  be 
no  change  ot  control  dictated  by  the  influence  of  great  boards  or  foundations 
01  by  the  simple  desire  to  get  money  or  the  influence  of  individuals  ' 

stand  L -it    <     SlaCe'  lQ\  me  SUggest  that  the  denominational  college  should 
stand  for  the  fundamental  importance  of  religion.     I  believe  the  State  is  nro 

J-iesbA  tenanism    m  Catholicism  or  Protestantism,  except  in  so  far  as  these 
institutions  are    he  representatives  of  religion.     The  Ordinance  of  1787  stated 
a  profound  truth  when  it  declared  religion!  essential  to  good  government 
of  relio-in  f  T    P       '  }  Sl^geSt  th*  importance  of  the  unhampered  teaching 

bobe  free  to  fSh  STri     ^  ■*  *  ^  °^  K°n°r  in  the  COm'S^  of  studv  and 
univerSv      T?™  J      !  T!  may  ^  when  this  wil1  be  Possible  in  a  State 

o? woiSSp  e^a?toa;&tmUe  ***     **  "  «*  CWh  "  *  ""» 

"S °m; national  allege  supported  by  the  Church  may  become  the  best 
expression  of  religious  freedom  m  teaching  that  the  generation  knows      Mv 

ari-ecZnt  ro1tthl  ^T^l^  »?  °^  ^^  to  its  °™  ^st's,  St 
tnese  re  Sot  ft  1/1Uty/°1  ^^  \f  *  sha11  relin<luish  ^  emphasis  upon 
mevi  r  ftZ'nl  amei]talr  ■ Natlonal. morality  is  not  likely  to  permanently 
w  l  q+  !  bSenCe  °f  rellglous  conviction  and  spiritual  influences.  Presi- 
dent of  a  State  university  as  I  am,  I  sincerely  hope  there  may  be  no  lesseninff 
lU^TnZZ^*  Tl0t  the  denomin^ional  college  to  those^rincipl  o?  r? 
hgion  and  morals  which  were  considered  of  first  importance  by  their  founders 
They  were  never  more  needed  than  now.  ~^' 

wav ', ltQ  at+m°sPhere  in  which  a  boy  is  educated  counts  for  much.  I  am  in  no 
a  Kr  G  t0  State  lnstlt»ti0»s  when  I  say  that  in  our  day  a  boy  might  become 
of  tht S,"t!  maStT1  ?  alm°St  any  °ne  of  the  best  of  them  and  be  L  gnorant 
which  Trll  gfGat  ^I^T  Which  **  contains' the  moral  and  ^ritual  truth 
II  ^  rpre,sents'  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion  the  fact-  and 

StfEfiS  £hich,?heyt  T-defended- thei"  nat-e  and  fluT^sr^StoS 

lack  if  JS?iS  ™  ^H  moa  nTon-Christian  country.  Who  is  to  supply  this 
for  this  duty?  gG?    IS  n0t  the  °hUrch'  With  a11  its  i^titutions,  set 

chi^flS? dS^mC  t0  S«ggeSt  that  jt  is  t0  her  own  colle^es  the  Church  must 
«Z »L  ■  •/  e,  SpeClfic  PreParation  of  her  leaders,  her  recruits  for  mission- 
l S,f  lTlmi ^  fnai  SerV1^f'  and  her  workers  generally.  The  figures  often  given 
ftZ«£S  r-la?TeIy  Sma11  number  of  candidates  for  these  positions  who  come 
irom  state  institutions  are  in  the  main  true,  and  when  we  have  done  our  best 

toe  dtaSSSSJ?  Y0l-Uintary  reli?i0US  °^anization3  within  State  institutions, 
tne  disproportion  is  likely  to  remain  very  great. 

d-ivpI?  {Ln0t  al<lne  tr^e,  0f  leaders.  Too  much  prominence  has  probably  been 
iZrlll LT  f  ert°f.leaders  Produced.  It  is  equally  important  to  have  an 
increasing  body  of  intelligent,  moral  and  spiritual  common  people.  A  republic 
cannot  continue  to  exist  without  them. "  repuonc 
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When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him.— Psalm 


THE  GREAT  TELESCOPE 


THE   UNIVERSITY    IN   ASTRONOMICAL   RESEARCH 

When  the  planet  Eros  was  in  opposition  in  1898-99  (at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery) it  was  observed  by  fifty-one  astronomers  who  made  1,160  observations 
in  all!  Of  this  total  number  more  than  300  observations  were  made  by  Dean 
Howe  in  the  Chamberlin  Observatory  at  University  Park  These  facts  were 
brought  out  in  a  somewhat  dramatic  manner  in  the  thesis  which  was  presented 
by  Gustav  Stracke  for  his  Doctor's  Degree  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  All 
the  conspicuous  observatories  in  the  world  were  occupied  in  making  observa- 
tions of  this  new  planet.  Some  of  the  most  notable  observatories  made  obser- 
vations as  follows:  Algiers  13,  Berlin  24  Bordeaux  19  University  of  Vir- 
ginia 38,  Greenwich  30,  Hamburg  13,  Lick  Observatory  65,  Leipzig  87,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  24,  Marseilles  43.  Munich  98,  Paris  29,  Rome  5,  Strasburg  42. 
Washington  14,  Vienna  33,  and  Yerkes  Observatory  74. 

The  Chamberlin  Observatory  of  the  University  of  Denver  is  one  o±  the 
outstanding  astronomical  stations  of  the  world. 


University  of  Denver 

and  Colorado  Seminary 


Year  Book 


1917 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


First  Semester 


1917 


Sept.  10-11,  Monday  and  Tuesday— 
Eegistration  Days.  Extra  fee 
for  registration  after  Tuesday, 
Sept.  11. 


Sept.    12,   Wednesday- 
beffin. 


Recitations 


Sept.  14,  Friday— Reception  by  the 
two  Christian  Associations. 

Sept.  21,  Friday— Chancellor's  Fac- 
ulty Party. 

Nov.  12,  Monday  —  Tuition  due  for 
second  half  of  first  semester. 

Nov.  29-80,  Thursday  and  Friday- 
Thanksgiving  recess. 

Dec.  15,  Saturday— Christmas  recess 
begins. 

1918 

Jan.  2,  Wednesday  —  First  semester 
resumes. 

Jan.  21-25,  Monday  to  Friday— Reg- 
istration for  second  semester. 

Jan.  25,  Friday— First  semester  ends. 


1918 


Second  Semester 


Jan.  29,  Tuesday— Opening  day  of 
second     semester ;     registration 
ends  at   noon.     Extra   fee   for 
registration  later  than  Tuesday 
Jan.  29.  ■ 

Feb.  4-8,  Monday  to  Friday— Week 
of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

March  23,  Saturday,  to  March  31, 
Sunday — Spring  vacation  during- 
Holy  Week.  * 

April  1,  Monday  —  Tuition  due  for 
second  half  of  second  semester. 

April  28,  Friday— High  School  Re- 
ception. 

May  31,  Friday— Class  Day. 

June  2,  Sunday— Baccalaureate  serv- 
ice. 

June  4-5,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday- 
Meetings  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

June  5,  Wednesday— Alumni  Day. 

June  6,  Thursday— Commencement. 

June  7  Friday— Second  semester 
ends. 


Summer  School  in  1918  from  June  17  to  July  26 

First  Semester  of  1918-19  opens  Monday,  September  9. 


TRUSTEES  OF  THE  COLORADO  SEMINARY 

(Property-holding  Corporation  under  Charter  of  5th  March,  1864) 


Teem  Expires  1917 

Charles  R.  Brock 
James  H.  Causey 
Alexander  L.  Doud 
William  H.  Howell 
Herbert  B.  Johnson 
John  J.  Lace 
William  T.  Scott 


Teem  Bxpiees  1918         Teem  Bxpiees  1919        Teem  Bxpiees  1920 


Frederick  J.  Chamberlin 
Earl  M.  Cranston 
William  G.  Evans 
David  D.  Forsyth 
William  L.  Hartman 
L.  Wirt  Markham 
Joseph  C.  Shattuck 


Augustus  L.  Chase 
William  S.  Iliff 
William  Lennox 
Henry  M.  Mayo 
Albert  E.  Reynolds 
William  E.  Sweet 
Egbert  N.  Wood 


Orrin  W.  Auman 
J.  Stanley  Edwards 
John  Evans 
Orien  W.  Fif er 
Francis  J.  McConnell 
Frank  McDonough 
James  R.  Thorpe 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  COLORADO  SEMINARY 

WHO  ARE  ALSO  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 


(Scholastic  and  Degree-Conferring  Corporation) 


Wm.  G.  Evans,  President 
A.  L.  Doud,  Vice-President 
E.  M.  Cranston,  Vice-President 


F.  J.  Chamberlin,  Treasurer 
A.  E.  Reynolds 
Wm.  S.  Iliff 


H.  E.  Johnson 
O.  W.  Auman 
0.  W.  Fif  er 


UNIVERSITY  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  COLORADO  CONFERENCE 

(The  members  of  this  committee  meet  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Colorado  Seminary) 


W.  Browne  Barr 
John  R.  Bell 
Frank  G.  Bloom 
Frank  A.  Boggess 
Charles  F.  Carnine 
Horace  T.  DeLong 


LAYMEN 

Edward  Fair 
James  H.  Hatcher 
Charles  A.  MacMillin 
George  C.  Manly 
Marion  F.  Miller 
George  W.  Parf et 


Hubert  L.  Shattuck 
Frederick  W.  Stover 
Everett  W.  Thomas 
Edward  B.  Wicks 
Edward  C.  Withrow 
Greeley  W.  Whitf ord 


Robert  R.  Adams 
Robert  E.  Dickenson 
Ervin  N.  Edgerton 
Robert  H.  Forrester 
Charles  W.  Hancher 
George  M.  Henderson 
Frank  R.  Hollenback 


MINISTERS 

Charles  W.  Huett 
Samuel  H.  Kirkbride 
Frederick  T.  Krueger 
Nathan  H.  Lee 
Orville  K.  Maynard 
Charles  L.  Mead 
Henry  M.  Pingree 


Arthur  F.  Ragatz 
Claudius  B.  Spencer 
Charles  O.  Thibodeau 
Bethuel  T.  Vincent 
Alfred  J.  Waller 
Sylvanus  B.  Warner 
Charles  B.  Wilcox 


CONFERENCE  VISITORS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 


R.  H.  Ayres 
R.  E.  Bird 
E.  E.  Brace 
S.  Alonzo  Bright 
C.  E.  Carroll 
A.  N.  Chapman 
C.  M.  Cooper 
W.  T.  Dumm 


J.  R.  Edwards 
F.  H.  Essert 
A.  L.  T.  Ewart 
J.  S.  Ferris 
C.  R.  Garver 
L.  J.  Hole 
F.  W.  Imboden 
C.  H.  Inman 


G.  E.  Kitchen 
G.  E.  Konkel 
A.  M.  MacLean 
F.  E.  McGuire 
Edward  L.  Mills 
W.  B.  Read 
C.  A.  Rowand 
R.  L.  Smith 


R.  N.  Smith 
C.  B.  Steele 
G.  H.  Stuntz 
J.  Thomas 
W.  N.  Tobie 
T.  B.  Tyre 
W.  D.  Waller 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS: 

DEAN:     Herbert  A.  Howe,  University  Park,  Denver,' Colorado. 
GRADUATE  SCHOOL: 

SSVSK™*8  C°UrSeS  lGading  t0  the  Degrees  of  Ma«ter  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of 
DEAN:     Herbert  A.  Howe,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 

SCHOOL  OP  PHARMACY: 

DEAN:     Wilber  D.  Engle,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 
SUMMER  SCHOOL: 

^T&^^'sr*™ courses  which  are  «""*»*  t0  ^e 

DEAN:     Wilber  D.  Engle,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 
EXTENSION  COLLEGE: 

EXTRA-MURAL  COLLEGE: 

Sf,eftcollege  subJ'ects  by  correspondence. 

DEAN:     Herbert  E.  Russell,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 

LECTURE  DEPARTMENT: 

I.emnes  si„„H  „„  ad(lrcssea  t0  the  chaIlcel*)TnWers1tr  Park,  Denver,  Cojorado. 

LAW  SCHOOL: 

Offers^  course  of  study  covering  three  years,  which  leads  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
DEAN:     George  C.  Manly,  E.  &  C.  Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 

DENTAL  SCHOOL: 

o?DenLrsUurrger0y.StUdy  C°Vering  f°Ur  yearS'  which  leads  to  the  Degree  of  Doctor 
DEAN:     Hiram  A.  Fynn,  1340  Arapahoe  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE: 

oTcommScSl6  slieScf  aStwof  7em'  ^  leadS  t0  the  De^ree  of  Ba^elor 
of  Master  of  CoSme?ciaf  Science  SS.^80  f?&d  ^^  lead  t0  the  Degree 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  In  Commerce  ^^^  C°UrSeS  lead  t0  the 

DEAN:     George  A.  Warfield,  1330  Arapahoe  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 

SCHOOL  OF  ART: 

DEAN.     Henry  Read,  1311  Pearl  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 

secufeTg^trDeSs  TfifiS***   deP.artment*   »f  the   University  can   be 

addressed  t ^the  Chancellor  at feiverXIL^  ab0Ve.  ,Any  inquiry   which   i3 
in  the  first  mail  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado,  will  be  answered 


CHARTER  OF  THE  COLORADO  SEMINARY 


An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Colorado  Seminary 
Approved  March  5,  1864 


Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives  of  Colorado  Tern- 
tovij  * 

Section  1.     That  John  Evans,  Samuel  H.  Elbert  W.  N.  Byers,  H.  Burton, 
SEcaiuJN  a.  Gm  w  D  p         Edwin  Scudder,  J.  H.  Mor- 

and  proper  therefor. 

ch-n   9      Said  Trustees   at  their  first  meeting,  shall  be  divided  into  four 
^otJ^A,  which  class  sh£l  hold  <*, ,  forcme ,    wo  £»    ; 
and  four  years,  respectively,  dating  from  the  first  day  or  ^^       • 
successors  shall  be  appoiuted  whenever  terms  expire,  or  vacancies  to        J 
cause  exist,  by -the  annual ^nfeenc. ,  o ^"M"****^  »'  ^ 
T^erSthXlLtoSla0!,  SeTonice  until  their  successors  are  ( 
elected. 

Sec  3     No  test  of  religious  faith  shall  ever  be  applied  as  a  condition  of 
admSSn  into  said  Seminary,  but  the  Trustees  ^^ow,^ 
nroner  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  conduct  of  teacne 
an/pup^s  and  the  management  of  all  affairs  pertaining  to  said  institution. 

Sec  4.  They  shall  have  full  power  to  confer  all  degrees  and  emoluments 
customary  to  be  given  by  similar  institutions. 

Q^  *  Such  Dropertv  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  design 
of  th"ESemmar7inPthXs[mauner,  while  used  exclusively  for  such  purposes, 
shall  be  free  from  all  taxation. 

Sbc.  6.    In  all  cases,  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  transacting  any  business,  or  said  mart  m ay  va ?J££rf 
of  the  Trustees  in  an  Executive  Committee,  or  agent  of  their  num 
pleasure. 

Sec.  7.    This  shall  be  deemed  a  public  act,  and  be  in  force  and  take  effect 
from  and  after  its  passage. 


ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 


Adopted  1889,  and  Amended  June  8,  1898 


Article  I.    The  name  of  this  society  shall  be  The  University  of  Denver. 

Article  II.  The  object  of  this  society  shall  be  the  advancement  of  the 
educational  interests  of  Colorado;  the  promotion  of  all  the  sciences,  arts  and 
learned  professions;  and  to  form  a  University  which  shall  have  power  to 
establish  a  system  of  instruction  in  any  or  all  of  the  departments  of  learning; 
to  create  fellowships;  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Examiners,  and,  upon  examina- 
tion or  satisfactory  recommendation,  to  confer  marks  of  distinction  and  all 
degrees  honorary  or  otherwise,  usual  to  a  University,  upon  all  such  candidates 
as  shall  be  found  worthy  thereof. 

Article  III  The  members  of  this  society  shall  be  the  Secretary,  for  the 
time  being,  o±  the  Colorado  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  secretaries,  while  in  office,  of  such  annual  conferences  as  shall 
hereafter  be  organized  within  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the  said  Colorado 
Annual  Conference;  the  Presiding  Elders,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  aforesaid 
annual  conference  or  conferences;  the  President,  for  the  time  being,  of  the 
C°ifaJp  Seminary;  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  for  the  time  being 
of  the  Colorado  Seminary.  *"" 

Article  IV.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  a  Board  of  seven 
Irustees,  all  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  society,  who  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  annually  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  and  shall  hold  their  office  until 
tjeir  successors  shall  have  been  chosen,  and  the  following  named  persons,  viz.  : 
H.  W.  Warren,  EM  Cranston,  Jos  C.  Shattuck,  J.  W.  Gilluly,  C LB.  Spencer, 
W.  C.  Madison  and  J.  H.  Merritt  shall  constitute  such  Board  of  Trustees  until 
the  hrst  regular  election,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected;  and  if  for  anv 
reason,  such  election  is  not  held  on  said  day  in  June,  it  may  be  held  at  any 
subsequent  regular  or  called  meeting,  due  notice  of  such  election  havino-  been 
served  by  mail  or  personal  service  on  all  members  of  the  society.  There  shall 
be  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  such  other  officers 
as  shall  be  provided [for  by  the  By-Laws  of  the  society,  all  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Article  V.  The  Trustees  of  this  society  shall  have  power  to  make  all 
such  necessary  and  prudential  by-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  State,  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  the  management  of  the 
altairs  of  the  society. 

«.■  ^nfLE,VJ;   1This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of  this  society. 

Under  the  charter  and  articles  here  printed,  the  following  Departments 
are  organized  as  schools  of  the  University  f 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  School  of  Pharmacy 

Graduate  School  School  of  Law 

Summer  School  School  of  Dentistry 

Extension  College  School  of  Commerce 

Extra-Mural  College  School  of  Art 

Lecture  Department 


LIBERAL  ARTS  FACULTY:  1917-1918 

HENRY  AUGUSTUS  BUCHTEL,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

De  Pauw  University.  Chancellor. 

HERBERT  ALONZO  HOWE,  A.M.,  ScD.,  LL.D. 

University  of  Cincinnati,  University  of  Chicago,  Boston  University,  University  of 

Denver  and  Colorado  College. 

Dean  and  Pr0fess0r  0f  Astronomy. 

Director  of  the  Chamberlin  Observatory. 

AMMI  BRADFORD  HYDE,  A.M.,  S.T.D.,  Litt.D. 

Wesleyan  University,  Syracuse  University  and  University  of  Denver. 

Lecturer  on  Philology  and  Linguistics. 

HERBERT  EDWIN  RUSSELL,  A.M.,  Sc.D. 

Wesleyan  University,  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  University  of  Denver. 

Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics. 

WILBER  DWIGHT  ENGLE,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D. 

Albion  College,  Columbia  University  and  University  of  Denver. 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 

IRA  EUGENE  CUTLER,  A.M. 

Albion  College,  University  of  Denver  and  University  of  Chicago. 

Professor  of  Biology. 

DANIEL  EDWARD  PHILLIPS,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 

University  of  Nashville,  Clark  University  and  University  of  Denver. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education. 

WILBUR  FLETCHER  STEELE,  A.M.,  S.T.D. 

Syracuse  University,  Boston  University,  University  of  Berlin  and  University  of 

0xford-  Professor  of  English  Bible  and  Religion. 

FRANK  HUNT  HURD  ROBERTS,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Ohio  University,  Kenyon  College  and  University  of  Denver. 

Extra-mural  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

IDA  KRUSE  McFARLANE,  A.M.,  Litt.D. 

Vassar  College  and  University  of  Denver. 

Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  Professor  of  English. 

PERLE  SHALE  KINGSLEY,  A.B. 

Central  College  and  University  of  Chicago.  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^ 

SAMUEL  ALEXANDER  LOUGH,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Baker  University,  Boston  University  and  Northwestern  University. 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 

REUBEN  EDSON  NYSWANDER,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Indiana  University  and  Cornell  University.  Professor  of  Physics. 

DAVID  SHAW  DUNCAN,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Glasgow  United-Free  Church  College,  Harvard  University,  University  of  Denver  ana 


Iliff  School  of  Theology.  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

IGE  A.  WARFIELD,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
Nebraska  Wesleyan,  University   of  Nebraska,  University  of  Oregon,   Washington 
University  and  University  of  Denver.  professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology. 
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MARTHA  LOBSCHER  CROOK,  A.M. 

y  of  Berlin,  Columbia  Unive; 

Professor  of  German. 


University  of  Denver,  University  of  Berlin,  Columbia  University  and  University  of 
Chicago. 


BTIENNE  BERNARDEAU  RENAUD,  A.M. 

University  of  Paris  and  University  of  Colorado. 

Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 
ELLA  METSKER  MILLIGAN,  A.M. 

University  of  Chicago  and  University  of  Denver. 

Professor  of  Latin. 

OWEN  BERTRAM  TROUT,  A.M. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  University  of  Denver. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics;  Registrar. 

CARLOTA  ESTELLE  ROOSE,  A.M. 
University  of  Denver. 


HUMPHREY  GRAY  OWEN,  A.M. 
University  of  Denver. 

HELEN  ELIZABETH  CRIPPEN,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

LISA  MUNTWYLER,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

FLORENCE  ALICE  TULLIS,  A.M. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  University  of  Denver. 


Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Instructor  in  Biology. 

Instructor  in  French. 

Instructor  in  German. 

Instructor  in  English. 
RUTH  ANNE  SUCKOW,  A.B. 

Grinnell  College,  Boston  School  of  Expression  and  University  of  Denver. 

Instructor  in  English. 

VERA  GROW,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver. 

Executive  Secretary  for  English  Department. 

MAURICE  CLARK  GORDON,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver. 

Instructor  in  Spanish. 

GEORGE  BEDELL  VOSBURGH,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Albany    State   Normal   College,   Colgate   University,    University   of   Chicago    and 
Shurtleff  College. 

Lecturer  on  Civilization  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

ANNE  McKEEN  SHULER,  A.M. 

Western  College  for  Women,  University  of  Denver. 

Dean  of  Women. 

MABEL  RILLING 

Northwestern  College,  Yale  School  of  Physical  Education  and  Chicago  School  of 
Physical  Education  and  Expression. 

Associate  Dean  of  Women  and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women. 
GRANVILLE  BRADLEY  JOHNSON 

Eotes  Park  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School. 

Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Men. 

n 


ANNA  LOUISE  JOHNSON 

Oswego  State  Normal  and  Wellesley  College. 


Lecturer  on  Recreational  Work. 


ELISABETH  McNEAL  GALBREATH,  Ph.B. 

University  of  Denver  and  George  Washington  University. 

EARL  AGARD  ENGLE 

HOMER  GORDON  THOMSON 

FLOYD  KINYON  THAYER 

JOHN  WILLIAM  FIKE,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver. 

CHARLES  HENRY  WINGENDER,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  A.M. 
Lawrence  College  and  University  of  Denver. 


Librarian. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Football  Coach. 

Athletic  Manager. 


ADDITIONAL    PROFESSORS    IN    EXTENSION    COLLEGE    AND    SUMMER    SCHOOL 

ARTHUR  J.  FYNN,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Tufts  College  and  University  of  Colorado. 

MARGARET  PACKARD  TAUSSIG,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver,  University  of  Paris  and  University  of  Berlin. 

JOHN  FRANKLIN  KEATING,  A.M.,  Litt.D. 

Superintendent  Pueblo  City  Schools,  District  No.  20. 

JOHN  AMHERST  SEXSON,  Ped.M.,  A.B. 

Superintendent  Sterling  Public  Schools. 

STOWE  SYLVESTER  PHILLIPS,  A.B. 

Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Otero  County. 

ELLA  HENRY  BORST 

Supervisor  of  Domestic  Science  in  the  Denver  Public  Schools. 

ALFRED  GROSVENOR  HOEL,  A.M. 
University  of  Denver. 

HALLIE  LUCILE  CARTER 

Director  of  Physical  Education  and  Instructor  in  Playground  Management. 


EARLE  HORACE  WARNER,  A.M. 


Instructor  in  Mathematics. 


FROST  CRAFT,  A.M.,  D.D. 
De  Pauw  University. 


ANGELA  CELIA  BENTON 
CORNELIA  BARLOW  GRACE 
FLORENCE  MARIAM  KOB 


Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Board  of  Trustees. 

Bookkeeper  and  Cashier. 

Secretary  to  the  Chancellor. 

Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Chancellor. 
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General  Requirements  for  Admission 

Students  who  do  not  desire  to  obtain  the  Bachelor's  degree  are  permitted 
to  try  special  studies  for  which  their. previous  training  ma/ seem  LTtXm 

at  a  J11?.^^  ^serves  the  right  to  reject  an  applicant  or  to  drop  a  student 
at  any  time  for  lack  of  diligence,  or  for  incompetency,  or  to  require  them  to 
take  more  work.  Special  students  are  amenable  to  the  same  general  rules  and 
regulations  as  regular  students.  g^erai  rules  ancl 

Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class 

Work  done  in  high  or  other  secondary  schools  in  preparation  for  collet  is 
estimated  m  units,  a  unit  being  a  course  of  study  involving  four  or  five weekly 
recitations,  each  at  least  forty  minutes  in  length,  throughout  an  acadlmic  year 
of  thirty-six  weeks  or  more.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  definition  of  a  unit 
given  in  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  as  the  result  of 
kTonTrontr11  PG  ^Z8  °f  theQFoundagtion  and  repr^titiWthf 
School  S°nferenf  ,  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  Two  recitation  periods  of  work  in  a  laboratory  may  count  as  one 
recitation  In  estimating  the  amount  of  credit  for  a  given  course  of  study, 
the  ground  covered  is  considered,  as  well  as  the  time  spent, 

A  full  description  of  the  standard  high  school  units  is  given  below. 

aocJtP^-n re  SrTrif d  ^the  following  list:  ^  maximum  number  of  units 
accepted  m  each  subject  is  indicated  by  the  numeral  placed  directly  after  it : 

^S^^sSXly%^od\Gerr-  4:  F^nCh'  4:  mathematics,  4;  Greek,  3; 
1-  Phvsio^  1  nwil.  ,  -A  2  ,Sy'  1;  Astronomy,  1;  Botany,  1;  Zoology,  1;  Physiolo-v 
icaT  Drawing  ShTp  wo^k  ;  Domt°t-°S?' ^  P°,UHCaI  Econon^  U  Manual  Training  (Mechan-' 
Typewriting     1      1™.    Domestic   Science),   3;    Stenography— combined,   if   desired,   with 

^TSSSS^SSSk  wmToreLeed^runifr6^^   f°r   *    "»«"**    <*   Manual 
Fifteen  standard  high  school  units   give  full  Freshman   ranking 

SUM,  hfm,«y  £',£  M?oVTBT2Lm'.S„",  "'"  SC,,0<"  °OU™— "  ■»«"»•— «  >■■»  to 

he  may  get  credit  foV  them  bve^ifrf.t  taken  some  of  them  in  his  high  school  course 
subjects  and  four  are  elective  oml"ed  work.  Eleven  of  these  units  are  in  required 
fn^lish   3   units  History ,,„,„ 

Ss«csother:  .than  English  ■  ■  ■  ■  j  sis     rr  science-  ■■•':  ■'•'■•'•■"■"'"■".■  J  «S 

2  units  Electives    4  unjts 

The   two   required   units   in   Mathematic 


gressions. 
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language.  Classics,  at  least  two  language 

If  a  Btudent'B  '^^'  «  ooU^ib  inj^aroup  ^  &  combination  of  them. 

nnits  must  be  in  Latin,  and  two  others  m  .  entrance 

units  musi  h     Gr  of   classics    nor  in   the   Group   of 

,M^  V^^^*&  ~^«  *^  hut  the  desirability  of  a  knowl- 
eSeof  ^tin,   at  least,   is  emphasized. 

The  Standard  Units 

The  system  of  units  a^0Pte^rS;;-r^r  ^tSW^SSS 

EnSHSh.-The  first  three  of  the  f-^^CA^iSS 
^^^S^SS^SSS^T^^SS^^L.  pigments  in  English. 

H^.-The    first    unit    is    JJ-t  ^-^^g* „£*£  tS  ^^T^ 

^r^i^^^fp  SSnitrlnS  sss  staS^s  v.? 

Charlemagne  onward.  For  the  third land  f ourth umts ^£g^  thog/of  Myers>  Botsf.ord, 
tory  with  Civics  are  respectively  advised      bucn  tex  supplemented  by  outside 

rdingC7hrre\^  "*  "*""*  "  ^ 

note-books  of  the  students. 

note  oou*  rjaradigms,   grammatical  principles 

Latin.-The  first  unit  embraces  a  careful  study  of  par  am  g    *  s  First   Year 

and    sentence-building,    as    developed   in    such    books    as    Collar  Qf  ^^ 

Latin,   and  Via  Latina.     For  the  sec °nd  unit    the  read £SM»  .g   sufficient.     The   third 

War,  with  prose  composition  ^.^J^^g  those  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  Archias, 
unit  comprises  six  of  Cicero  s  Orations,  includi W.W  The  fourth  unit  comprehends 

with  prose  composition  once  a  't\k'  f*B  f 0Vp™  ody  as  relates  to  accent,  versification 
Books  I-VI  of  Vergil's  Aeneid,  ^Qf°hHransla«on  and  composition.  Equivalents  in  any 
tSrSS^^^-ffiS-M^S  anayno"the  reading  indicated  above. 

'  Germam._The  first  unit  comprises abundant ^^C^t^nS 
the  rudiments  of  grammar    together  with  «>e  reaamg  ^^  ^  conver8at,0n    and 

texts.     The  second  unit  continues  the  drill  of  tne  n  az  ,  third  nmt>   about 

the  reading  of.  from  150  to  20     pages  of  eas  ^  rtor les  and  P  J^  ^  .g  much  ctice  m 

400  pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and  Poetry  a  ^   pageg   Qf   good   llterature 

composition   and   conversation.     For  tne^ nounn   u 
^studied  in  a  broad  and  thorough  way. 

Premeh._The   work   in   this  Ian gua ^-JJ^C' iVoVlTS  pag^aTto  be 
more  reading  can  be  done  in  each  unit     In  the  first  unit   tvon  ^.^  ^  ^ 

ITX  S  22£SS  SSTcuS°mStS?  Tire  guShf t !om  600  to  1,00  pages  of  the  works 
of  classical  and  modern  authors. 

Mathema«c8._For    the    first    -'^^^r^^L'S^ 

taken;    for    the    second,    Plane    Geometry     with    numerous  ^    ^  Bl<m    of     t 

Geometry,  together  £»  »  r*™fh  T^I  fourth  unit  is  rarely  offered  for  entrance,  and 
rallf  erbreleCCo^egPer^gSebr°anSand   Plane    Trigonometry. 

Greefc-For  the  first  unit,  a  standard  Beginnei ,>  «-,  Bo^,  rec— e,     T 
second    unit   embraces    the    completion    of    four   books    of    t     ^^  ^  Qf  H  „    3 

SS^S"^^^^'^^^^^1011  and  sight-readins  are  practlced 

connection  with  the  second  and   third  units. 

Spa^-The  first  unit  comprises  the  ^f^^ff^.SS^'iS'^S^. 
^SSS^^^SSSL£SSV&  of  VhlCsrunit  /continued,  and  from  250  to 
400   pages   of  modern  prose  are  read.  Agronomy, 

P^losrapMc  SCence.-Under  this  head  co  e  **n^^^?$0'£Z%£l 
which  may  be  combined  in  various  Proportions  to  suit ^ local  co  ^  ^^  ^  comhinms 
a  unit  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  of  them.  A  ™"  C^y  the  works  of  Tarr  and 
Physiography  with  Geology  or  Astronomy.  J°r  physiog  P  aYnd  Bcott;  for  Astronomy, 
SSS^cSSS&Sl  %T/e'JT^o^^^re  should  be  forty  or  more  prac- 
tical  exercises  performed   by  the  student. 


it  mZ^enll  TclT^ioTo'f  S  aTdeZo^oB4tanNyotinbZOO,10SyV0r  in  biology;   or 
of  the  course.     No  .ore  than  a  un^l^VlT^a  Tt^Tn ^^11^11?^^ 

^C?u^^  *  Million   and   Gale's 

tial  part  of  this  unit.     Less  than  /unit  in  Physfcs "will  noi -be  mIZ™™***'  **  ™  6SSen- 

unit^nTSThe 6 ^L^^^'^^^^^'   ^    ^-^   ™k   **   • 
m   Chemistry  will   not   be   accepted.  y  laboratory  exercises.     Less  than  a  unit 

Psychology  and  Political  Economy Thesp  suhiWt*  a™  ™+     « 

a^t  made  by  a  comhination  of  the^wfl?  TilZtllT ^tl T^L^nZltTol 

^TSetLT^X%TeLt^  ^iZerT^^r   TrriCal   Plane   and  "lid 
spective  and  light  and  shade,  as  apXdTn  free  nand  sketch^      A f?   °K  ?e   rUleS   of  per" 

tor/K^  wori,  two  hours  of,  iahora- 

•"^KM^T^  Schools,   is  given 

full  SSSe%aTThiS  ^  ^  C°mbined  With  typewriting  if  desired.     A  unit  includes  a 

High  School  Certificates 

fiJSfSSdS  ?h°emaCCePted  "  Pla°e  °f  rertifi^  »*•  the  foregoing 
Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 
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Requirements  for  Graduation 

Before  receiving  a  Bachelor's  degree  the  candidate  must  have  satisfied  the 
entrance  requirements  for  the  degree,  and  must  have  chosen  his  college  work  in 
accordance  with  the  following  scheme: 

Fifteen  recitations  a  week,  or  their  equivalents,  for  four  years  are  to  be 
takef  besides  two  years  of  physical  training  (twice  a  week).  However,  one 
ec'a'tion  a  week  in  scholastic  work  may  be  substituted  f<W^Z£ 
nhvsical  training.  One  hour  of  credit  is  given  for  each  of  the  four  semesters 
of  plvs  caTtraimng,  just  as  for  one  recitation  a  week  throughout  a  semester. 
StuSs  are  strongly  advised  to  take  physical  training  m  their  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years  in  addition  to  15  hours  of  recitation  per  week.  Since 
tire  are  two  semesters  in  the  college  year,  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  would 
thus  earn  32  credit  hours  in  each  of  these  years.  Then  they  may  obtain  30 
Lours  of  credit  in  each  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  course,  receiving  thus  a 
total  of  124  credit  hours  for  graduation. 

A  major  in  any  subject  (like  Latin  or  Mathematics)  embraces  25  "hours" 
of  wtk  S  that  subject  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  5  recitations  a  week  for 
two  and  a  half  school  years,  or  five  semesters. 

A  minor  in  any  subject  similarly  embraces  15  "hours"  of  -rk  in  that 
subject,  and  is  equivalent  to  5  recitations  a  week  for  one  and  a  half  school 
years,  or  three  semesters. 

In  selecting  minors,  a  student  will  do  well  to  consult  the  professor  in 
charge  of  his  major. 

The  Collegiate  studies  are  divided  into  the  following  six  groups: 
I.    The  Group  of  Classics,  including  the  subjects  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
IT     The  Group  of  History  and  Sociology,  including  the  subjects  of  History 
and  Political  Science,  Economics  and   Sociology,  Archaeology   and 
Ethnology. 
Ill     The  Group  of  Letters,  including  the  subjects  of  English  Bible,  Eng- 
"     lish,  German,  Library  Science,  Public  Speaking,  Romance  Languages, 
Scandinavian  Languages  and  Russian. 
IV     The  Group  of  Mathematics,  including  the  subjects  of  Mathematics  and 
Mechanics,  as  well  as  Mathematical  courses  m  Astronomy. 
V.    The  Group  of  Philosophy,  including  the  subjects  of  Education,  Philos- 
ophy and  Psychology. 
VI.    The  Group  of  Science,  including  the  subjects  of  Agriculture,  Astron- 
omy, Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics  and  Zoology.     Courses  m 
Mechanics  may  be  counted  under  Physics. 
For  securing  the  degree  of  A.B.  it  is  necessary  that  a  major  of  25  hours 
be  obtained  in  some  one  of  the  subjects  included  in  one  Group  except  m  cases 
mentioned  below  under  (a)  and  (b) .     The  student  must  also  obtain  two  minors 
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of  15  hours  each.  A  minor,  like  a  major,  is  restricted  to  one  subject,  except  in 
cases  mentioned  below,  under  (a)  and  (b) .  The  entire  combination  of  a  major 
and  two  minors  must  not  be  chosen  from  one  Group,  but  one  minor  may  be  in 
the  same  Group  as  the  major.  Both  minors  may  be  in  the  same  Group,  pro- 
vided that  the  major  is  not  in  that  Group. 

A  major  or  minor  is  ordinarily  restricted  to  one  of  the  subjects  in  a 
Group,  but  the  following  combinations  are  allowed : 

(a)  In  the  Group  of  Classics,  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  combined  in  any 
proportions  for  a  major,  or  for  a  minor. 

In  the  Group  of  History  and  Sociology  any  of  the  subjects  may  be  com- 
bined, in  any  proportions,  for  a  major,  or  for  a  minor.  This  is  also  allowed 
in  the  Group  of  Philosophy. 

(b)  In  the  Group  of  Science,  a  combination  may  be  made  of  Agriculture, 
Botany,  Geology  and  Zoology,  in  any  proportions,  for  a  major  or  a  minor. 

Similarly,  mathematical  courses  in  Astronomy  may  be  counted  as  parts 
of  a  major  or  minor  in  Mathematics;  courses  in  Mechanics  may  be  counted  in 
Physics  or  Mathematics. 

A  major  and  two  minors  constitute  nearly  half  the  collegiate  course.  The 
remainder  of  the  course  is  wholly  elective,  except  that  the  following  studies— 
if  not  already  obtained  as  parts  of  a  major  or  minor— must  be  taken  v 

Mathematics— %  hours,  3  of  which  must  be  Course  1. 

English— -6  hours,  4  of  which  must  be  in  Composition. 

A  Modern  Language — 10  hours. 

A  Natural  Science — 10  hours. 

In  exceptional  cases  as  many  as  10  of  the  above  hours,  except  in  English, 
may  be  waived,  by  written  consent  of  the  professors  in  charge  of  the  student's 
major  or  majors. 

No  student  can  receive  a  Bachelor's  degree,  or  any  higher  degree,  unless  he 
has  been  in  residence  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  not  less  than  two  semesters 
or  three  summer  schools,  and  has  earned  in  it  at  least  thirty  hours  of  credit. 

Candidates  for  degrees  are  required  to  be  present  at  the  service  at  which 
the  Baccalaureate  sermon  is  preached,  and  also  on  Commencement  evening. 
On  each  occasion  academic  costume  (cap  and  gown)  must  be  Avorn.  Applica- 
tions for  excuse  from  these  exercises  will  be  considered  by  the  Faculty  if  pre- 
sented before  May  20.  All  University  fees  must  be  settled  by  each  candidate 
before  his  diploma  is  issued  to  him. 

When  a  student  is  excused  from  attendance  upon  the  exercises  of  Com- 
mencement evening,  the  usual  refund  on  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  will 
not  be  made. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

In  the  following  conspectus  of  the  courses  of  study  the  letters  F,  So,  J  and  S 
are  used  to  denote  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior,  respec- 
tively; a  Roman  numeral  following  one  of  these  letters  denotes  the 
number  of  the  semester  in  which  the  course  is  taught. 


Archaeology  and  Ethnology 

The  subjects  offered  in  this  department  are  intended  to  cover  two  kindred  fields  of 
social  evolution.  The  first  is  a  study  of  origins.  It  comprises  a  systematic  inquiry  into 
the  growth  of  institutions,  and  the  slow,  steady  progress  in  the  arts  of  life  as  revealed 
through  archaic  evidences.  The  second  includes  a  study  of  those  physical  and  mental 
characteristics  which  determine  differences  in  races  and  nations.  Comparisons  are  made 
among  masses  of  men  living  under  radically  different  geographical  conditions  and  develop- 
ing radically  different  characteristics.  The  work  of  the  first  year  is  devoted  especially  to 
the  study  of  the  human  race  as  a  whole.  The  work  of  the  second  year  is  more  specific, 
and  centers  on  the  study  of  primitive  American  institutions  in  comparison  with  those  of 
the  Old  World.     Courses  1,  2  and  4  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

1.  Primitive  Man;  this  course  aims  to  interpret  the  culture  of  man  as  he  appears  on  the 

horizon  of  ancient  history,  living  on  the  lower  culture  levels  and  fighting  for  exist- 
ence with  the  forces  of  nature.  It  deals  especially  with  his  physical  characteristics, 
his  rude  language,  and  his  means  of  defense.     2  hours J  I 

2.  Primitive  Arts:  this  course  deals  with  the  simple  arts  of  life  of  early  man,  his  habita- 

tions, his  habiliments  and  personal  ornamentation,  his  primitive  occupations  and 
industries.     2   hours J   ** 

3.  Primitive  Science:  in  this  course  the  circle  of  early  sciences  is  examined,  and  followed 

from  their  simple   beginnings  up  into  the  higher  civilization.     2   hours J  II 

4.  American  Aborigines:  this  course  deals  with  aboriginal  life  in  the  New  World  gener- 

ally, the  spontaneous  growth  of  social  institutions  and  unique  physical  environments. 
2   hours s  J 

6  Primitive  Religions:  this  course  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  study  of  early  religions.  The 
conceptions  of  the  spirit  world  by  races  differing  greatly  in  culture  and  habitat  are 
compared   with   one   another.     2   hours S  II 

6  Primitive  Conditions  Compared:  in  this  course  the  conditions  of  primitive  man  in  the 
New  World  are  balanced  with  those  in  the  Old,  and  results  of  those  conditions  are 
noted  in  comparison  of  races  with  races.     2   hours S  II 

Astronomy 

The  courses  offered  in  the  subject  of  Astronomy  are  chiefly  mathematical  in  their 
nature  but  Course  1  may  be  taken  by  students  whose  mathematical  attainments  do  not 
extend  beyond  Plane  Geometry.  A  knowledge  of  Solid  Geometry  will,  however,  be  very 
helpful  for  this  course.  Plane  Trigonometry  is  a  prerequisite  for  Course  2  in  Advanced 
Descriptive  Astronomy;  the  more  a  student  knows  of  mathematics  and  physics,  the  more 
satisfactory  these  courses  will  be  to  him. 

Courses  1,  6,  8,  11  and  13  involve  observations  on  many  nights. 

It  is  customary  to  have  students  do  original  work  whenever  it  is  possible;  this  is  duly 
published  in  astronomical  journals.  Such  phenomena  as  occultations,  eclipses,  planetary 
transits  and  meteoric  displays  may  be  observed  by  students  pursuing  any  of  the  courses. 
The  work  done  in  connection  with  Courses  4,  6,  13,  14,  15  and  16  is  of  sufficient  accuracy 
and  utility  to  be  a  welcome  addition  to  astronomical  knowledge. 

The  excellent  material  facilities  available  for  the  students  in  astronomy  are  set  forth 
on  page  39.  Beginners  are  expected  to  practice  with  the  instruments  in  the  students 
observatory  and  with  the  subsidiary  instruments  of  the  main  observatory  before  they  are 
allowed  to  use  the  twenty-inch  equatorial  refractor.  Very  few  undergraduate  students 
become  sufficiently  proficient  to  employ  this  instrument  for  original  research,  but  those 
pursuing  graduate  courses  may  make  observations  with  it  throughout  the  calendar  year. 

Courses  3-16  may  be  taken  as  graduate  work  by  those  who  have  not  previously  had 
them  or  their  equivalents.  Further  graduate  instruction,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D., 
is  given  in  the  domain  of  practical  instrumental  astronomy,  and  the  determination  of  the 
orbits  of  planets,   comets  and  double  stars. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  make  Astronomy  a  major  or  minor  is  permitted  to  count— as 
part  of  his  work — courses  in  Advanced  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  and  Analytic 
Mechanics,  since  these  courses  are  given  largely  because  of  their  applications  to  Astronomy. 

Mathematical  courses  in  Astronomy  may  be  counted  toward  a  major  or  minor  in 
Mathematics.     Courses   1,   3,   4,   5,   7,   9,  10,   14,   15  and   16  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

1.  Elements  of  Descriptive  Astronomy:  Howe's  Elements,  or  an  equivalent.     This  course 

•  is  prerequisite  to  all  the  others  in  Astronomy.     3  hours So  I 

2.  Advanced   Descriptive   Astronomy:   Young's   Manual   of,  Astronomy   is   used    as   a   text- 

book.    5   hours So   II 


3.  Elementary  Mathematical  Astronomy:  Barlow  &  Bryan's  work  is  the  basis  of  instruc- 

tion.    Plane  Analytic  Geometry  is   prerequisite.     3   hours j  i 

4.  Astronomical   Phenomena:   simple  problems,  occultations,  eclipses,  and  other  phenomena- 

use  of  the  Nautical  Almanac.     Spherical  Trigonometry  is  prerequisite.     3  hours.  .J  II 

5.  Method  of  Least  Squares:   an  elementary   treatment  of  the  subject,   with  applications 

to  astronomical  problems.     Integral  Calculus   is  prerequisite.     3  hours J  II 

6.  Elementary   Practical  Astronomy:   use   of  the  solar  transit,   sextant,   meridian   transit, 

equatorial  and  filar   micrometer.     5   hours ..SI 

7.  History   of   Astronomy:    the   growth   of   astronomical   science    from    the    earliest   ages- 

essays   are  written  upon  special  themes.     3   hours g  II 

8.  Geodetic    Astronomy:    determination    of    time,    latitude    and    azimuth    by    astronomical 

observations.     3  hours g  j 

9.  Geodesy:    precise    triangulation,    leveling,    spherical    and   spheroidal    geodesy     geodetic 

co-ordinates  and  projections,  figure  of  the  earth.     3  hours g  jj 

10.  Nautical   Astronomy:    plane   sailing,    middle    latitude    sailing,    latitude,    longitude     and 

time  at  sea.     2  hours '  g  -q 

11.  Time-Determination:    approximate    and    refined    method    of   determining    clock-errors- 

standard  time.     2  hours g  j 

12.  Instrumental    Errors:     a    special    study     of    various     errors    of    specific    instruments 

2  hours g  jj 

13.  The  Equatorial:    uses  of  the  instrument  and  of  the  filar  position  micrometer.     3  hours..  SI 

14.  Elliptic   Orbits:  elementary  theory  of  the  orbits   of  planets  and  double  stars;   compu- 

tation of  an  ephemeris  of  an  asteroid.     5  hours g  j 

15.  Parabolic  Orbits:  their  determination  from  three  complete  observations.     5  hours..  S  II 

16.  Orbit  Computations:  computation  of  a  preliminary  orbit  from  three  observations,  with- 

out assumption  as  to  the  eccentricity.     5  hours '       g  jt 

Biological  Sciences 

AGRICULTURE 

No  branch  of  Natural  Science  has  been  more  neglected  than  Agriculture,  although  it  is 
1*1  ,W      i^brLn§rs  a11  numanity  into  closer  touch  with  the  great  natural  phenomena  of 

tne  world      The  farmer   is  to-day  coming  to  his  own.     No  man  should   be  more  carefully 

£™£E f  *  £  JT  -^°r  he  has  t0  deal  with  the  Sreatest  problem  on  earth,  viz.,  how  to 
provide  for  the  daily  necessities  of  the  human  race,  to  make  the  soil  productive,  and  to 
maintain  its  productiveness.     Course  1  may  be  given  by  correspondence. 

1.  Agriculture:  elementary  course.     3  hours p   or  So  j 

2.  Agricultural  Botany.     3  hours T~     ot 

_  ,  * j   or  o  i. 

3.  Agricultural  Entomology.     3  hours .  .  J  or  S  II 

4'    Di3SehoSurs  °f    CultiVated    plants:    their    life    histories,    and    means    of    combating    them. 

J  or  S  I 

5.    Animal  Husbandry.     2  hours 


.J  I 


BOTANY 


elem^L  ™l7  f  c?n™*S  ln  -Botany,  except  1  and  2,  presuppose  the  completion  of  such 
den?  wh^  I  COurff  J"  thAS-  subject  as  are  usually  given  in  the  best  high  schools.  A  stu- 
hf  .tiZ°  ♦  i  take+n  this  prerequisite  work,  but  can  show  by  examination  or  otherwise 
tarv  ™f„  •  e*  UP  "?e  advanced  work-  will  be  permitted  to  attempt  it.  These  elemen- 
subdiv^on!  f1™  ,  mak6  Cleal the  ^neral  scope  of  the  subject-matter,  and  to  teach  its 
Prepare  X  «uLZ  %  I  *t  the  kindred  scie^es  of  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Thus  they 
oTrect  Larln^nn  ?    ♦'•I   "  and  *m0re  sPecialized  work   in  Botany,   which  will  have   a 

«rl  2,«1,  SC16,nV,fiC  °r  Professional  life.  Laboratory  fees  are  charged  for  these 
courses.     Courses  11  and  12  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

1.  biology:   this    course   is    intended    for    students   in    college   who    have   had    no    Zoology 

or  Phytology  or  only  a  very  limited  course  in  the  same.     3  hours F  or  So  I 

2.  Biology:  a  continuation  of  course  1.     3  hours p  or  So  n 

3.  General  Botany:   the  work   begins  with  the  simplest  forms,   working  up   to   the   more 

specialized  plants.  The  work  of  the  first  semester  deals  with  the  morphology,  phys- 
iology and  structure,  while  the  second  takes  up  the  general  geography  and  ecology. 
These  courses  include  laboratory  work,  as  well  as  text-book,  in   the  ratio  of  3  to  2 

.  *  S So  or  J  I 

4.  General  Botany,  continued.     3  hours So  or  j  n 

5"  HlSwi08T  this  course  deals  with  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  their  location  and  functions, 
physiologically  considered.     3  hours j  j 

6'  B  ™!?5,CaJ  Botany/  a  study  cf  the  structure  and  development  of  the  organs  of  plants, 
with  reference  to  their  functions.     3   hours .    J  II 

7'  Ph^i°tl0giCal  Botany:  a  detailed  study  of  the  principal  phenomena  of  nutrition,  res- 
piration, growth,  irritability,  and  reproduction  in  plants.     3  hours j  i 

8"  FU^ll  their  special  morphology,  physiology  and  reproduction  taken  up  and  carefully 
worked  out  from  the  plants  themselves,  from  mounted  specimens  and  slides  Courses 
1  and  2  are  prerequisite.     2  hours '  j  -^ 


9  General  Bacteriology:   relation   of  bacteria  to  putrefaction,   fermentation   and  disease; 

contamination  of  water  and  food.     3  hours J  or  s  I 

10  Advanced   Botany:  a  comparative  study  of  the   structure,    functions   and   relationships 

of  families  of  plants.     Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisite.     3  hours J  or  S  II 

11  Plant  Geography:  this  is  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  plants  over  the  earth's  surface, 

and  a  search  after  the  causes  of  different  flora,  their  peculiar  locations  and  limita- 
tions.    Text,   Schimper's  "Plant  Geography."     3   or  5   hours J  or  S 

12.  Economic  Botany:  a  study  of  all  plant  products  of  economic  value.     Some  knowledge 

of  botany  is  prerequisite.     3  hours. 

13.  Nature  Study:  see  same  course  under  Zoology. 

ZOOLOGY 

1.  Biology:   see  Courses  1  and  2  under  head  of  Botany.     3  hours F  or  So  I 

2.  Biology:   continuation   of  Course    1.     3   hours F  or  So  n 

3.  General  Zoology:  this  course  embraces  general  zoological  topics.     3  hours... So  or  J  I 

4.  General  Zoology,  concluded:   this  is  an   extension  of  Course  3;   nervous   system,   sense 

organs,  variation,  and  kindred  subjects.     3  hours So  or  J   II 

5.  Zoology:  comparative  anatomy  of.  adult  forms;  life  history  and  classification  of  various 

groups.     3  hours _ 

6-  Histology:  study  of  the  elementary  tissues,  together  with  the  best  methods  of  stain- 
ing, injecting,  imbedding,  sectioning  and  mounting.     3   hours J  II 

7.  Elementary  Embryology:  lectures  and  laboratory  practice.     3  hours J  I 

8.  Mammalian    Anatomy:    the   course   is   one   of   great   value   to   students   looking   toward 

medicine   as  a  profession.     4  hours J   ll 

9  Zoogeography  and  Ecology:  this  course  deals  specially  with  the  distribution  of  ani- 
mals and  their  relations  to  their  surroundings.  It  is  open  to  all  students  having 
a  fair  knowledge  of  Zoology.      3  hours J  or  s 

10  Rise   and  Development   of   General  Biology:   historical  lectures  in  which   the   rise  and 

development  of  General  Biology,  Zoology  and  Botany  are  traced  from  the  earliest 
works  to  the  present J   or 

11  Nature   Study    every   person   interested   in   teaching   should   not   neglect   this   phase   of 

the  college  work  in  science.  It  aims  not  only  to  give  the  student  a  wider  knowledge 
of  nature  in  general,  but  also  to  teach  him  how  best  to  present  the  information  to 
the  child.     3  hours. 

12  Physiology:  this  course  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  results  of  modern 

physiological  research  and  its  relation  to  the  working  of  the  human  body.  3  or  4 
hours. 

13.  Entomology  of  Colorado.     Courses  1  and  2,  or  3  and  4,  are  prerequisite.     3  hours. 

14.  Economic  Zoology.     Courses  1  and  2,  or  3  and  4,  are  prerequisite.     3  hours. 

15.  Hygiene:  some  knowledge  of  physiology  is  required  of  all  students  except  Juniors  and 

Seniors.     3  hours. 

Chemistry 


The  Chemical  Department  now  occupies  its  new  quarters  in  the  Carnegie  Science 
Building.  The  building,  which  was  completed  in  December,  1912,  is  133  feet  in  length  ana 
nn  r„„*   >„  „,;/i+v,   0^^   v,oo   +w^   stnHps   nrirl   a   basement.     It  is   strictly  fire-proof,  and  well 


and  laboratory  work  in  these  subjects. 

The  Chemistry  occupies  the  upper  floors,  the  mezzanine  galleries,  and  part  of  the 
basement.  It  has  two  lecture  rooms  and  a  quiz  room,  three  large  laboratories  for  general 
chemistry,  qualitative  analysis,  organic  chemistry  and  quantitative  analysis.  There  are 
also  special  laboratories  for  cement  and  oil  testing,  for  electrolysis,  for  work  with  the 
microscope  and  polariscope  and  for  photographic  work.  The  dispensing  or  supply  room 
is  centrally  located  between  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  laboratories  so  as  to  be  as 
accessible  as  possible  to  the  students.  A  room  is  set  aside  for  library  purposes  and  the 
reference  books  in  chemistry  are  kept  here  where  they  are  immediately  at  hand.  In  the 
basement  are  the  main  stock  rooms,  the  assay  laboratory,  and  the  testing  laboratory  where 
ores,  etc.,  in  ton  lots  can  be  treated. 

The  equipment  contains  everything  necessary  for  thorough  work  in  analytical  and 
synthetical  chemistry  and  for  original  work  in  these  lines.  The  lecture  rooms  are  Provided 
with  convenient  lecture  tables  and  all  necessary  apparatus  for  demonstrations  before  the 
classes  and  also  with  stereopticon  lantern  and  dark  curtains  The  whole  equipment  of 
the  Department  is  strictly  first  class  and  modern  and  is  ample  for  all  purposes,  a  he  best 
kind  of  chemical  work  is  being  done  constantly  in  the  laboratories. 

Many  students  who  enter  college  without  preparation  in  Chemistry  desire  to  take  up 
the  study  of  this  subject.  For  such  students,  Courses  1  and  2  have  been  arranged^  These 
courses  cover  Elementary  Chemistry,  and  are  preparatory  to  the  other  courses  offered. 

Students  who  have  such  a  knowledge  of.  Chemistry  as  may  be  secured  in  the  ordinary 
high  school  during  a  year's  study  may  commence  their  college  work  with  Course  3.  This 
course  is  divided  into  two  parts.     Two  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  a  study  of  General 
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S3£5£  SSE&S  l™l7n^Zr^Z  eSSSS*S and  their  ^^^  •»-  ^ 

tative  analysis.     This  portion  of  the  work  7s  strict^    1  °7S  &  W6ek  are  &lven  to  °-uali- 
methods  of  analysis  of  complex mixtures      Co, IrZlX  lab°ratory  work,  and  deals  with  the 

cour«"°rat"y    '*"'    '°    ™V«   "">    »■'    »'   "»<«1«1    used.    ,„    „h„s,d    ,„    the    „,„,„„ 

'  Gr„ri^7,K„ye<,T„,rl,r,S„a«f  whobT,v"yh,"or„k„  1ShS!?T"ary  Ch6""s"y'  ■""■ 

course.     5   hours ad   no    Chemistry   in    their   preparatory 

2.    General  Chemistry:  a  conu'nuatto'n 'of  Course'  1.' '  V  hours!  \'.'.'.Z „* 

3-  Qssbr  we^wnf  racoK  svna,?"vf  inorgan  ^»VXVuVe,-Lo 

5  hours oe    aevoted    to    the    study    of    advanced    General    Chemistry. 

4  ^^z^^i^*} ^^^r^r™^*  -^^'  w^ 

requisite.  5  hours  umemc  and  gravimetric  determinations.  Course  3  is  pre- 
^  °^^^^^^^^^^  especi^iy-the-aliVhatic  Z£ 
6'    ^«£^&%£^~  *^  5'     ThiS  — ter-Vwork/howe^eVLals1 

«»**.  and  oils,  plan?  analyst or^ilSo^l^S if  3  ffiffi  *  "Yo^Tl'l 

8  tsr:f^trrs7c:s  .sra? the  --.«'«-" -^s/ 2 

5  hours '    S       S'    cement    an<i    water.      Course    4    is    prerequisite 

"    Q  of^^^^^^te^tir^0^^  of°S  "W?  'C-e;;-'  ^'InaTyL1 
5  hours .    .        .      .      .  adulterants.     Course  4  is  prerequisite. 

10.    Physiological  Chemistry:  a  study  of 'foorVi'nn*  Vw'  '",'■'"  I- S°  °r  J  IX 

the  body  and  the  chemical  changes Tin  hf Hf p  n  '„  dl^stion,  the  different  tissues  of 
also  a  knowledge  of  P^«SS^^J£U?W?TTh^S  ^  ^     C<TSe  5  Tand 

11     -Z--   -e-stry:   a   stud,   of  the  chemistry   ^  ^^^*$££ 

12.    Physical  Chemistry:   lectures  and  recitations.   '  3'  hours F  or  So  II 

"'  "^Te^arc^mp^tXn:.  XV^y^SSL™*  ^  ^  ™i0™  ^^ 
use  of  the  slide-rule.     1  hour! "     ]    .    .Pf°       m  COUrSe  and  deludes  practice  in  the 

14.    Sanitary  and  Household   Chemistry:   a  course  is   offered   i^'  Vv," ,'■"  V- " 

istry  to  sanitation,   hygiene,  cooking,   etc -3   hours  applications   of  Chem- 

.  ^vanced  Organic  Chemistry:  prerequisite  Course  6 
Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  prerequisite  Course  IE 
Original  research  in  Organic  or  Quantitative  Chemistry.     5  hours 

•    Course  17,   continued.     5   hours.  J  or  S  I 


Economics  and  Sociology 

M^^^^irr^Z^rS^^*  and  Pr,aCtlCal-  These  "»««*.  have 
women.  Many  special  college^ ,  ar ^  being  oLt  "f^f  ^  the  lives  of  men  and 
nomics  and  Sociology.  S   or&amzed   for   the    professional    study   of   Eco- 

Co™   Hsted  V?-  22'  "  and  "  may  ^  tak6n  by  —pondence. 
other  courts  :rffoJrUrdrer0graSdeui0tesmonyybe   ^   by   gradUateS   °r   undergraduates.     All 

■^^%:^«?ss^srs£ffi?«J,so  ^in?ipies  and  iaws-  stud-ts  **> 

second  years.     PrerequisiTeTo^^SlLf/att0,   "ftSST  *  *«*  ^ 
^/^^^^  commerce." -Sp'Sa 

'    ^"SiS^i^^S.S^^'^^^^  in  -d-evaV  and  modern' 'times 

industrial  and   commercial  Me      2  hours  F   &n   intensive  stu^  of  Ame 


srican 


5.    Business   Administration:   a   studv    of   ti,»    ™.«,„„  ,„„....  1     "  ', F  H 

ss 
ve 


staff 


'  h   emPhaSiS.  UP°n  SySte™~  °*^^ 

^o^^^J^Z^^^^^0^"  "^'o-V  -  a«ecting^- 


So  II 
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8     Corporations:  a  practical  business  study  of  the  promotion,   organization,  -na^ent 
and   regulation  of  corporations.     2   hours 


™^^£SSSSS:  y^^E-^*" 


vploI,ment  in  our  own  and  other  countries.     3  hours. 
U     PuhMc  Finance:   the  financial  history   of  the  United   States    followed   by   an   xn  ensvve 
study  of  the  principles  of  taxation  and  budget  making.     2   hours    ....  ...... 

12.  insurance:  the  history  and  theory  oi Mn.uranc, .from  the  viewport  of  pracUcal^us^ 

13.  W-  r  ^aS  ■  r-tdory  ^f  wSlfand2  labor  problems  and  of  labor   legi.atiom 
14     Social"":"  'the'  iit'e'ratu're  and' philosophy  of  socialism  and  of  its  principal  critics,  from 

Economics.      3    hours +v,AnT.iP«!    of 

17     Principles    of    Sociology:    the    introductory    course,    presenting    facts    and    theory  of 

3  hours 

19.    Social 

facts  an.. 

agencies. 


children.     Child  labor  and  reform  iegiSiduu    .     . 
agencies.     Principles  of  child-saving.     3  hours. 

Education 


To  secure  the  best  results  in  this  department  K  ^^^eS £X^t  * thorough 
in  close  touch  with  practical  conditions.     To  this  end    the  depa «™  &nd  s.milar  cities. 

investigation  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  public  schools  ot  g   -n   other 

inasmuch   as  Education   is   not   an  unmxed   science    but   has   ^foundat^  ^ 
sciences,  it  requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  ot  num  comprehension    of    the 

ciples    of    psychology,    ethics    and   P^°^hJ„dt0ofSethe  ultimate   ends   of   education.     It  is 
SSSM/S?  of  ^TSSJS?KS2i^-  ^^«T^  .  are  open  on* 

Courses  2,  5,  7  and  8  may  be  taken  by  correspondence.  P01iraea  in 

1.    Child    Study:   Tanner's   "The   Child."     ^^^^SrS^^lXnd 

systematic  and  applied  psychology      It  aims   to   Present  «e  scientifically 

the  nature  and  development  of  early  soul-li: e,ota:  M /^d    for    observation    and 

determined.     It    seeks    to    awaken    a    proper  «"  concerning  the  child's 

experimentation,   and  to  furnish  a  basis  for  testing  Uteorieb F  or  So  I 

mind.     2  hours 
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2-    H^al1evXC^  ™-    course    traces    the 

and  religion.  From  time  to  time  indWiZ,,  S  ?  ltS  c°™ection  with  civilization 
research  into  the  lives  an  charac?er o ^  renrese'nt^fv?  ^"^  UP°n  t0  make  sPecial 
their  results  in  class.  In  the  latter  r,artnft\S  ln  e,ducation>  and  to  report 
Munroe's  "Educational  Ideal  "and  Str-fct,  fL™  \* ?°Ul*\  extensive  use  is  made  of 
are  read  and  discussed.     3  hours      6XtraCts  from  the  chlef  works  to  which  he  refers 

me„t  of  the  mind,  and  the  Section  of  proper  mateHat  t^elati°"  *°  the  develoP" 
of  facts  and  details  in  all  Hip  Mff  ***%*?„•  materlal-  Wlth  our  vast  accumulation 
selection  of  material  suitable  to  thf  dCtn  ?%  l^   fundamental    question    is    the 

of  science  teaching  in  the  grades  X^?h  °  ""  f^4  EsPecially  *■  this  true 
Study  material  has  been  a  lefdfn- nelaeot.pn,6  "S?mUla"2?  and  siftin^  of  Nat^e 
the  student  with  the  best  ^ ^*££SgZu,  Th^E"  ^  t^? 

"  ^^Z^^^^r^^-^^  Spencer.  ^ucaiionVwUh 
education,  and  to  view  it  rom  thJ  ,L^  *  ^T-  \°  glve  the  scientific  phase  of 
The   class   studies     hi  plastiStv   an fl  S'  °f  ^°l°gy  and  the  ends  of  evolution. 

8.  Course  7,  continued.     5  hours J  or  S  I 

9.  Relations  of  Physical,  Intellectual  and  Moral  -Health  ■'  twl * J  or  S  II 

of  the  race  for  health  from  the  ^riVct  Mea.lth-  thls   course  traces   the   struggle 

modern  remedies  In  thf  moLrn  tlndencief  f^  °f  diS6aSe  t0  thS  ™l«P»city  of. 
sense  are  considered:  athleti* playground  movement^^^,  h^"*1  te  the  lar»est 
SS  3rSSSSt»WS«  ^S,S£-S3=t  sfow°\h\TSthPisb^eT^ 

10-    ^i^oTne^mfrn^S   TS^r?   "^   ^  *  "^™  ^'"^^  W  i^«w 

trained   specialists,   the  related^te^^  ST^n? ^Ve^es^  ."S^f 

P  or  So  II 

English 

Six  hours  of  English  are  required  for  graduation. 

29  -^i^^  English  Composition,  Courses 

Courses  2  12  and  IS  a™  „  •  ^u"aamental  and  will  be  ot  value  in  other  courses. 
Latin  and  Publfc  S  6  STf^^rove^b^tnf  T^  Certain  courses  *  Greek, 
major iv .English,  but  the  total  number  o  hour/thn,  department.  °*  counted  toward  a 
an  additional  requirement  for  the  major  InEZh  1°  f6d  mUSt  not  exceed  seven.  As 
will  be  held  during  the  Senior  yla?  The \fmU  t  l« f  **  examinati°ns.  oral  and  written, 
outside  the  line  of  regular  college  courses  6  C6rtain  imP°rtant  qualifications 

1     wrS6S  1  J  6  and  8  may  be  taken  ^  correspondence 
1.    Survey  of  Contemporary  Literature.     2   hours 

3.  History  of  English  Literature.     2  hours  F  J 

3.  Spencer.     2   hours p  II 

4.  Milton  and  His  Age.     2  hours .    So  I 

5.  History  of  the  English  Language.'  '  2'  hours S°  " 

6-  A  Study  of  the  Epic.     3   hours So  * 

7.  Carlyle  and  Ruskin.     2   hours ...  So  n 

8.  Wordsworth  and  His  Time.     3   hours So  J 

9-    Old  English  Literature.     2  hours  So  TI 

10-  The  Flourishing  of  Romance  and  Chaucer.' '  2  hours'  "  •  J  or.  S  I 

"■  The  Nineteenth  Century.     5  hours  J  or  S  II 

12.  The  Principles  of  Criticism  and  Technique  'of  Verse'  '  5   hours ■  J  or  S  I 

13.  The  Essayists.     4  hours 5   hours J  or  S  II 

14.  The  Rise  of   the  Novel.     4   hours. J  or  S  I 

15.  Irish  Literature.     4  hours  J  or  S  II 

16.  Masterpieces  of  Literature.'  '  V  hours J  or  S  II 

J  or  S  II 
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. J  or  S  I 

17.  Russian   Literature,      4   hours J  or  S  II 

18.  The  Modern   Drama,     4   hours .  J  or  S  I 

19.  Anglo-Saxon.      3    hours j  Qr  S  II 

20  Anglo-Saxon   (Course  19,  continued).     3   hours 

21  Shakespeare.     Comedies  and  Historical  Plays.     3  hours 

Open  to  all  except  Freshmen.  go  jj 

22.  Shakespeare  (Course  21,  continued).     3  hours j'or  S  I 

23.  Shakespeare.     Tragedies.      3   hours j  or  S  II 

24.  Shakespeare    (Course   23,   continued).     3   hours \   "  '  '  ' '  T 

25.  The  English  Bible  as  Literature.     Studies  in  the  Old  Testament.     2  hours I 

Open  to  all  students. 

26.  Course   25,   continued.     2   hours ■••■■ 1" V V  '  ' '  ' T 

27.  The  English  Bible  as  Literature.     Studies  in   the  New  Testament.     2  hours I 

Open  to  all  students. 

28.  Course  27,  continued.     2  hours "^  j 

29.  Practical  Composition    (required).     2   hours F  II 

30.  Practical  Composition    (required).     2   hours 

31.  English   for   Engineers.     1   hour 

Open  to  all  students. 

•?2     English  for  Engineers   (Course  31,  continued).     1  hour . .  . .  ■  ■  •  •  • A1 

Courses  29  and  30  are  prerequisite  for  all  the  courses  that  follow. 


33. 


Advanced  Composition.     Argumentation.      2    hours. 


34     Advanced  Composition.     Theories  of  Style.     2   hours 

35.  Advanced  Composition.     Literary  Art  Forms.     2  hours 

36.  Advanced  Composition.     Short-Story  Writing.     3  hours 

37  Advanced  Composition.     Short-Story  Writing.     3  hours 

38  The  English  Major.     Required  for  a  major  in  English.     1  hour ..J   or 

.,    ,,   ^ Di+i —       AriTrnnrprl    Storv   Writing.     3   hours J   or  &  j. 


...I 
..II 
.S  I 
...I 
.  .II 


39. 


Advanced   Composition.     Advanced    Story   Writing 


40.    Advanced  Composition   (Course   39,   continued). 


3   hours J  °r  S  II 


English  Bible  and  Religion 

general,  shall  be  offered.  ,,„„,•„.„ Re- 

courses are  therefore  provided  for  the  general  student,  as  well  as  for  those  designing 
♦         ov/tt.  whip  their  special  field      All  are  advised  to  enter  upon  these  courses  in  about 

taking  any  of  them  should  early  select  those  scheduled  for  them. 
Courses  1,  6,  7  and  14  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

1  Tho  Theatre  of  the  English  Bible:  lectures,  with  the  use  of  Smyth's  "How  We  Got 
on  Bibl!*'  his%he  Old  Documents  and  the  New  Bible,"  and  his  "The  Bible  in 
?he    Making"     Practically    prerequisite    for     all    courses.     Repeated    du^ng    ^ 

second  semester.     3  hours 

1  The  Life  of  Jesus-  text-books,  Stevens  and  Burton's  "Harmony  of  the  Gospels,"  with 
Burton  and  Matthews'  "Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ."     Each  student 

prepares  and  writes  his  own  Life  of  Jesus.     2  hours *>o  J 

4     Course  3  concluded.     2  hours 

r  ThP  Anostolic  Age-  text-book,  Gilbert's  "Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age";  to- 
gette with    the   constant  use   of   the  New   Testament   in   the   American   Standard 

Revision      2   hours.     All  preceding   courses   strongly  urged bo  I 

6.    Kent's  Historical  Bible,  vols.  I  and  II.     3  hours.     Previous  courses  advised.  ..  .So ^1 

7     Course  6  concluded;  vols.  Ill  and  IV.     3  hours 

9.  The  Bible  as  English  Literature:  since  acquaintance  at  least  1|  not  'annl'anty 
with  this  flower  of  the  period  of  the  greatest  strength  of  the  English  tongue  i& 
felt  to  be  Inessential  element  in  a  liberal  education  among  the  English-speaking 
Peoples ?ethE  reading1  and  study  is   open  to  all  collegiate   students.     The   same  a 

English  25.     First  half  of  the  Old  Testament.     2  hours • 

10     Course   9  concluded.     Last  half  of  Old  Testament.     2   hours U 

14.    Kent's  Student's  Old  Testament;  any  selected  volume  of  the  five  published.     2  hours. 

Geology 

Among    all    sciences   bearing    upon    the   evolutionary   theory    there    is    none »    of   greater 
interest  and   importance   than   geology.      Anyone   ^ho   wishes   to    master   the   evom         ^ 
problems   must   know    the   revelations    of   the   rocks    of    the    earths    crust,    as    w 
strictly  biolog'cal  sciences. 


Course  1  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

1.  General   Geology     Dynamical   and    Structural:    in    this    course    Chamberlain    and    Salis- 

bury's College  Geology  is  used  as  a  text,   with  outside  readings  from  o ihe "standard 

fsUals0orSgaTn0ed.S13aLruerPS0rtS  ""  *■*•"•     A  *"«»*"  °f  a  ^  »™^°*  SKH 
„     „  .  _,      ,  So  or  J  I 

2.  General  Geology  continued:  a  study  of  postarchaean  rocks  and  the  fossil  life  contained 

in  them  is  made.     This  course  illustrates  the  evolutionary  theory.     3  hours     So  or  J  II 

3.  Economic  Geology:  a  study  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States  in  particular 

and,    to    some    extent,    those    of    the   world.     Its    subdivisions    are:    the    metatbear  n* 

Hour* :...  ..non:n!et.al.1:i:.products'  mineral  waters-  soils  and  ^ZtTsll]lTtl 

4.  Physiographic   Geology  and   Petrology:   this   course  includes' the' ordinary' 'rock- miking 

minerals,    common    minerals    of   economic    value,    and    rocks    in    general    thus    givnl 
the  student  a  general  knowledge   of   the   rocks   forming   the   earth's   crust.     4   hours 

5.  Paleontology:  a  discussion   of  the  principles   of,  paleontological  geology,"   and   a  careful 

study   of   the   more   important   groups   of   fossils.     A   student    desiring   Courst    4    or   5 

should    consult    with    the    professor    before    making    out    his    study    card.     3    hours 

J  or  S  II 

German 

™»Ja°  th°Se   students Jrtw   enter  college  without    any  previous   training   in   German     ele- 
mentary courses  are  offered.  e  d"'    eie 

In  all  elementary  and  intermediate  courses  the  aim  is  to  develop   the  abilitv  to   read 

-?  sxssss  srxiszz  ssr  ss?s££  srsr^s. ,o  the  work 

In  all  courses  as  much  of  the  work  as  possible  is  done  in  German. 

rTia.TSt"dentS   Wh0   ^ave    credit  for   two  years   of  German  from  an   accredited   high   school 
may    enter    course    3;    provided    that    two    years    of    high    school    German    have    bfen    com- 
pleted during  the  year  immediately  preceding  class  entrance;  otherwise  the  student   ento 
mg  course  3  may  be  asked  to  discontinue  it  after  a  trial  of  two  weeks      Courses  1  and  2 
shall  not  count  toward  a  minor  or  major  in  German.  weens,     courses  l  and  i 

Courses  24  and  25  shall  not  count  toward  a  major,  nor  shall  thev  count  toward  n 
minor,  except  in  cases  where  the  applicant  has  at  least  one  major  in  science 

The  German  Club  is  an  organization  including  undergraduates,  graduates  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  German  Department.  Students  who  have  had  two  years  of  German 
are  eligible  to  membership.  The  object  of  the  club  is  to  create  an  interest  and  to  devSop 
fluency  m  speaking  German.  ueveiop 

The  following  courses  will  be  offered  according  to  demand: 

1.  Elementary  German.     5  hours _ 

2.  Elementary  German  continued.     5    hours f  it 

3'    ^tw™!^6    German:    reading    and    discussion    of   modern'oerman "authors, "cerman 
themes,  advanced  grammar.     5  hours i  " 

4.  Intermediate  German:  continuation  of  course  3.     5  hours P  IT 

5.  Deutscher  Satzbau  und  Stiliibung.     1  hour go  j 

6'    T12eh(ourman  Sh°rt  St°ry:  a  StUdy  °f  the  b6St  German  short  stories 'andth'eir'  authors. 

_     „      . ,  " So  or  J  I 

f.    Goethe:  life  and  selected  works.     3   hours go  j 

8.  Deutscher  Satzbau  und   Stiliibung,   course   5   continued.      1   hour ..........So  II 

9.  German  Plays:  reading  and  discussion  of  selected  modern  plays.     2   hours! ...... .So  II 

10.    Schiller:  life  and  selected  works.     3   hours go  IT 

^SrTork*^ 

12.  Lessing:  Laokoon.     2    hours T 

13.  Goethe:  Faust,  part  I.     2  hours j  t 

14.  Lessing:  life   and  selected  works.     2  hours J  I 

15.  Composition:  continuation  of  course   11.     1  hour J  II 

16.  Goethe:  Faust,  part  II.     2  hours j  II 

17.  The    German    Novel:    reading    and    discussion    of    selected    modern  novels.      2    hours. 

i  b  t.1,     ^ So  or  J  II 

18.  Ihe  German  Epic:  Das  Nibelungenlied,  Parzival,  Gudrun.     2  hours j  II 

19.  Behagel:    "Die  Deutsche   Sprache."     2   hours '   g  x 

20.  Studies  in  German  Comedy.     2  hours '  '  q  T 

21.  Grilparzer:   life   and   selected   works.     3   hours . . J  or  S  I 

22.  Richard  Wagner:  operas.     3  hours g  IT 

23.  History  of  German  Literature.     3   hours S  II 

24.  Scientific   German.      2    hours 

25.  Scientific   German.     2   hours IT 
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Greek 

The  aim  is  to  provide  instruction  in  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  for  those  in 
sufficient  numbers  desiring  the  same,  and  especially  to  lead  all  students  of  English  to  the 
f^fful  and  fascinating  mastery  of  the  classic  roots  of  their  mother  tongue.  While  other 
courses  may  be  arrange"  for  classes  of  sufficient  size  and  preparation,  the  following  are 
announced  for  1917-18: 

1.    Beginning  Greek  and  Anabasis.     4  hours *    or  ^o  l 

3.    Anabasis:  books  II-IV.     4  hours F  or  So  " 

17.    Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  Bryant's  English  verse.     2  hours I 

19.    Classic  element  in  daily  English.     2  hours T.  n 

History  and  Political  Science 

Students  are  advised  to  pursue  the  courses  in  regular  order.  In  order  to^be  admitted 
to  the  more  advanced  courses,  students  must  satisfy  the  professor  that  they  have  had 
sufficient  previous  training  in  History  or  Political  Science. 

Courses  5  6  7  8  11  12  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  will  be  accepted  for  graduate  work  under 
certain  conditions'     Courses  1,  2,   3,  4,  11,  12  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

1.  History  of  the  Middle  Ages:  the  chief  topics  treated  will  be  Roman  Imperialism    the 

rise  and  spread  of  Christianity,  Monasticism,  the  Barbarian  Invasions,  the  Papacy, 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Feudalism,  Mohammedanism,  the  Crusades,  the  develop- 
mentof  Nationalism,  the  Renaissance,  the  Protestant  Revolution,  the  Thirty  Tears 
War,  and  the  development  of  Absolutism  in  France.     3  hours a 

2.  The  Development  of  Modern  Europe:  the  main  topics  treated  will  be  the  smuggle  be- 

tween England  and  France  for  supremacy,  movements  leading  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution, thf  Napoleonic  Empire,  and  the  leading  events  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
3  hours "  '  ' 

3  English   History:    traces   the  leading    developments    in   English   institutions   since    the 

Saxon  period;  development  of  feudalism,  the  courts,  Parliament,  and  the  national 
organization;  struggle  for  social,  political  and  religious  rights;  era  of  national 
expansion  and  the  formation  of  the  Empire.  The  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
people  will  be   studied.     2   hours & 

4  American   History:   the   origin   and   development   of   colonial   political   institutions   and 

the  movement  towards  independence  and  union  are  traced;  formation  of  the  consti- 
tution- development  of  nationality;  rise  of  the  slavery  question;  growth  of  section- 
aUzation;  destruction  of  slavery  and  the  triumph  of  nationality;  reconstruction 
industrial    progress    and    expansion.      3    hours so 

5  The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Era:  after  an  intensive  study  of  the  European 

causes  and  antecedents  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  careful  study  of  that  great 
movement  will  be  made.  The  career  of  Napoleon  will  be  studied  with  its  effects  ^on 
Europe  in  general.     3  hours 

6  Modern    Europe:      conflict    between    reaction    and    revolution;    rise    of    the    spirit    of 

nationality;  rise  of  the  Second  Empire  and  the  unification  of  Italy;  foundation  of 
the  German  Empire;  interference  of  western  powers  to  check  Russia's  advances 
political    religious  and  industrial  development  of  Europe.     3   hours J   U 

7  United  States  History:  an  intensive  study  from  1820  to  1876;  the  institution  of  slavery; 

the  origin  a^d  growth  of  the  abolition  sentiment;  the  doctrine  of  states  rights  and 
tne  development  of  the  antagonism  between  the  North  and  South;  Civil  war;  Re- 
construction.    2  hours • 

8  United  States  History:  questions  growing  out  of  reconstruction;  the  economic  develop. 

ment  revolution  in  politics  and  law;  changes  in  parties  and  party  1Ssues;  unperial- 
ism-   development  of  capitalism.     2  hours b  u 

9  Current  Events:  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  course,  by  means  of  lectures,  class  discussion 

and  papers,  to  discuss  the  principal  political,  economic,  social,  educational  and  re- 
ligious events,  foreign  and  domestic,  with  their  underlying  causes.  1  hour.. I  and  II 
10  Latin  America:  an  introductory  study  of  the  national  development,  geography  and 
resources  social  characteristics,  and  international  relations  of  the  various  republics 
of  Latin  America.     2  hours ° 


11.  The  Governments  of  England  and  Continental  Europe:  this  course  will  be  a  Btudy  of 
parties  and  political  institutions  of  England,  and  a  comparative  study  of  the  V*™*> 
governments    and    administrative    systems    of    the    leading    countries    of    Euro^ 


of    Europe, 
lents    ana     amnmisuauyc    "j""-""1     "*■     = 

3  hours. 

le  Government  of  the  United  States:  a  study  of  the  government  oi  tne  umiea  ?«-«2| 

nature  and  functions  of  the  Federal  Government;  relations  of  the  national  and  state 


tions.     2  hours '  u 

14  Municipal  Problems:  municipal  administration  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  city 
planning  and  housing;  public  utilities;  municipal  finances  and  sanitary  «*»«»*» 
tion.     2  hours 
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15.  International  Law:  rights  and  duties  of  states  in  their  normal  relations;  intervention- 

principles  governing  states  in  time  of  war;  the  law  of  neutrality;  territorial  waters-' 

blockade,  etc.     3  hours T         0  4 

J   or  o  I 

16.  American  Diplomacy:  the  genesis  and  organization  of  the  Department  of  State-  treaty 

making  power;  a  study  of  the  rules  and  procedure  of  diplomatic  intercourse  to- 
gether with  a  history  of  the  diplomatic  affairs  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.     3  hours . .  .  J  or   S  II 

17.  English  Constitutional  History;  a  study  of  the  development  of  English  political  insti- 

tutions, customs  and  laws.     2  hours j  Q     g  j 

18.  American   Constitutional  Law:   a  study  of  the  sources  and  principles   intimately  con- 

nected with  the  modern  theories  of  political  self-government,  as  they  have  found 
expression  in  the  American  Constitutional  System.     2  hours j  or  g  II 

19.  Colonial   Government:    a   study   of   the   principal   systems   of    colonial   government   and 

administration  in  the  dependencies.     2  hours j  n 

Latin 

Students  who  have  had  three  or  four  years  of  Latin  in  High  School  are  well  prepared 
to  read  Latin  literature  in  college  and  enjoy  it  as  literature.  Very  little  Latin  literature 
is  harder  of  translation  than  Cicero  and  Virgil,  and  after  having  translated  these  each 
author  grows  easier.  For  the  Freshmen  there  is  offered  Cicero's  Essays,  which  are'  more 
interesting  than  his  orations.  It  is  the  same  Latin  which  he  speaks  in  his  orations 
Also  there  is  offered  the  wonderful  story-telling  of  Ovid,  in  his  "Metamorphoses,"  in  which 
he  tells  the  Greek  myths  in  Latin.  Let  these  be  once  read  as  Ovid  tells  them,  and  then 
can  never  be  forgotten.  J 

w>,-^0rit^e  Flfest>men'  also  there  is  the  Course  in  the  Private  Life  of  the  Romans,  in 
which  although  the  text-book  is  in  English,  there  is  a  helpful  study  of.  how  the  Romans 
SS?i-  kT  ^ery<3ay  life:"  a11  of  which  makes  the  Latin  literature  easier  and  more 
intelligible  This  course  is  illuminated  by  pictures  and  photographs  of  Roman  dress 
houses  and  furniture.  The  Freshman  in  Latin  also  has  a  course  (in  English)  of  the 
History  of  Latin  Literature,  just  as  the  Freshman  in  English  has  a  course  in  Historv  of 
English  Literature.  To  those  who  wish  to  better  their  knowledge  of  Syntax  there  is  a 
course  in  Latin  Composition.  '    '  e   ls   a 

For  Sophomores  there  are  the  courses  of  reading  in  Horace,  the  most  modern  of  poets 
most  read  and  loved  by  all  present-day  educated  men  and  women.  His  odes  are  short 
lyrical  poems,  characterized  by  a  light  play  of  fancy,  humor,  and,  in  the  state  odes  bv 
dignity  and  grandeur.  For  genuine  humor,  and  real  pictures  of  the  Roman  people  as  well 
as  human  nature,  the  Satires  of  Horace  are  unsurpassed.  His  is  the  mission  of  the  modern 
cartoonist  who  preaches  by  laughing  at  people's  foibles  and  follies.  Then  there  is  the 
History  of  Livy,  in  which  he  tells  in  such  colorful  and  picturesque  way  of  the  ancient 
icings  of  Rome,  and  the  wonderful  times  of  the  Scipios  and  Hannibal.  For  the  Sophomore 
too,  there  is  the  course  in  Roman  Public  Life  (in  English)  which  makes  a  good  foundation 
for  further  study  in  the  department  of  History  as  well. 

t  ^F°r  "lU£i?rS  aTnd  Seniors'  wno  are  now  ready  to  read  anything,  there  is  wide  choice- 
Letters  of  Pliny,  Letters  of  Cicero,  Satires  of  Juvenal  and  Epigrams  of  Martial  the  poets 
of  the  late  Empire,  Comedy  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  Love  Poetry  of  Catullus  Lucretius 
De  Rerum  Natural'  Tacitus  in  the  biography  of  his  father-in-law  Agricola,  his  account 
of  the  Germans  in  his  day,  or  his  scholarly  history,  the  Annals.  account 

History  of  Art  has  been  added,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  developed  the  art  which 
we  have  today.  It  is  covered  in  three  courses,  which  may  be  taken  up  in  any  one  of  the 
courses  in  any  year,  though  the  sequence  runs  best,  Greek,  Roman,   Renaissance. 

Courses  7  and  15  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

The  condensed  list  of  courses  is  as  follows: 

LATIN 

1.  Cicero  and  Livy:  Essays  of  Cicero;  Livy,  Books  I,  XXI,  XXII.     3  hours F  1 

2.  Livy  continued,   "Phormio"  of  Terence.     3  hours p  H 

3.  Private  Life  of  the  Romans:  recitations,  assigned  readings,  reports.     2  hours F  I 

4.  Public  Life  of  the  Romans:  recitations,  lectures,  readings,  reports.     2  hours So  II 

5  Composition:    study    of   Syntax,    translation    into    Latin    of    sentences    and    discourse 

1  hour F  or  So  I 

6.  Course  5  continued.     1   hour p   or   So  jj 

7.  Horace   and    Ovid:    Odes    of   Horace:    "Metamorphoses,"    "Tristia,"    "Amores"    of    Ovid 

3  hours So  I 

8.  Ovid  and  Pliny:  Ovid  continued,  Letters  of  Pliny.     3  hours So  I 

9.  History  of  Latin  Literature.     1  hour 4 P  or  So  j 

10    Course  9  continued.     1  hour p  or  So  u 

11.    A  Survey  of  Roman  Civilization;   Roman  History  enriched   by  Roman   Art,   Literature 

and  Topography;  extensive  outlines  and  reports.     3  hours So,  J  or  S  II 

13.  Plautus  and  Lucretius:  the  "Captivi"  of  Plautus,  the  "De  Rerum  Natura"  of  Lucretius 

3  hours T  „' 

,  .      _  J  or  S  I 

14.  Catullus  and  the  Elegiac  Poets.     3  hours g0)  j  or  g  jj 
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15.  Satire:  the  Satires  of  Horace.     3  hours J  or  s  n 

16.  Tacitus:   "Agricola  and   Germania,"    "Dialogus."     3   hours J  or  S  I 

17.  Tacitus:   "Annales,"  selections  from  Sallust.     3  hours J  or  S  II 

21.    Juvenal  and  Martial:  Satires  of.  Juvenal,  Epigrams  of  Martial.     3  hours J  or  S  II 

22     The    Immortality   of   the   Soul,    as   viewed   by   the   Romans;   based   on   wide   reading   of 

Latin  authors  and  on  the  Inscriptions.     3  hours S   or  Grad  II 

HISTORY  OF  ART 

18.  Renaissance  and  Modern  Art.     2  hours So,  J  or  S  I 

19.  Greek  Architecture  and  Sculpture.     2  hours So,  J  or  S  II 

20.  Roman  Architecture  and  Sculpture.     2  hours So,  J  or  S  I 

23.  Mediaeval  Art  and  the  Cathedrals   of   Europe.     2  hours So,  J  or  S  II 

Library  Science 

The  object  of  the  instruction  in  this  subject  is  to  show  college  students  how  to  use  a 
modern  library,  and  also  to  train  in  elementary  library  work  those  who  may  wish  to  act 
as  assistants  in  the  college  library.  These  assistants  are  chosen  from  those  students  who 
have  made  an  excellent  record  in  this  course. 

The  course  consists  of  theoretical  and  practical  work  in  the  following  subjects: 
The  classification  and  marking  of  books. 
Library  catalogues. 

Indexes  to  various  classes  of  knowledge. 
Books  of  reference. 
Investigating  a  subject  in  a  library. 
This  course  is  given  in  each  semester.     The  librarian  lectures  two  hours  each  week 
There  is   an  examination  at  the  end  of   the  course,  and  two  hours  of  credit  are  given  to 
those  who  pass.     Freshmen  are  specially  urged  to  take  this  work. 

Mathematics 

In  preparation  for  the  required  collegiate  courses  in  mathematics,  the  student  is 
expected  to  have  had  elementary  algebra  through  quadratics,  and  plane  geometry.  Upon 
this  work,  the  pupils  in  high  and  other  secondary  schools  usually  spend  two  and I  -ha  it 
or  three  years  A  review  of  algebra  during  the  last  year  of  the  high  school  course  is 
essential  ^satisfactory  work  in  Coilege  Algebra.  Students  who  ^aye  not  taken  such  a 
review  are  required  to  take  a  course  in  advanced  algebra,  which  is  given  during  the  nrst 
semester  of  the  Freshman  year. 

When  solid  geometry  is  taught  in  a  high  school,  it  should  be  taken  by  those  who 
expect  to  pursue  mathematics  beyond  the  first  college  year. 

In  the  Sophomore  year,  Courses  7  and  8  in  Analytic  Geometry  should  both  be  taken 
in  preparation  fw  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  The  course  in  advanced  plane 
trigonometry  while  not  a  prerequisite  for  the  courses  of  the  Junior  year  will  be  found 
very  heTpfuT'  Itudents  who  intend  to  take  any  of  the  work  in  mathematical  astronomy 
should  not  omit  this  course  in  trigonometry. 

The  course  in  Spherical  Trigonometry  is  given  especially  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  the  mathematical  side  of  astronomy,  or  to  become  civil  engineers. 

In  the  Senior  year,  several  mathematical  paths  open  before  the  student.  He  may 
devote  the  entire  year  to  the  Theory  of  Equations,  or  he  may  take  the  courses  in  Differ- 
ential Equation!,  Quaternions  and  Conic  Sections.  He  may  also  study  applications  of 
mathematics  to  astronomy  or  to  mechanics. 

Course  1  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  graduation,  and  is  prerequisite  to  most  of 
the  other  courses  In  a  major  or  minor  in  mathematics,  courses  in  mechanics  and  mathe- 
matical  courses  n  astronomy  may  be  included.  Course  11  is  required  for  a  major  m 
mathema«cs      Courses  1,  2,  8,4,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13  and  14  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

1.    Elements  of  Plane  Trigonometry.     3  hours . 

This  course  will  be  repeated  in  the  second  semester. 

2  Advanced  Algebra:  this  course  is  required  of  all  students  who  present   only  one  unit 

of  algebra  for  entrance;   it   extends  through  simultaneous   quadratic   equations  in  a 

text-book  on  College  Algebra.     3  hours • 

This  course  will  be  repeated  in  the  second  semester. 

3  College    Algebra:    indeterminate    equations,    proportion,    variation     progressions,    un- 

determined    co-efficients,    binomial    theorem;    this    course    will    be    repeated    in    the 
second  semester.     2  hours "  ' 

4  College    Algebra,    continued:    logarithms,    permutations    and    combinations,    continued 

fraftions    summation  of  series,  determinants,  theory  of  equations,  solution  of.  higher 
equations.     3  hours 


5.  Plane  Surveying:  measurements  of  distances,  heights  and  angles;  determination  of  the 
true  meridian,  areas,  public  lands,  leveling.  Field  work  occupies  most  of  the  tame 
Course  1  is  prerequisite.     Fee,  $5.00;  damages  to  outfit,  extra.     5  hours So  l 
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8-  Assr .tsssissss^5  chiefly  ***«  pia- — 'and'Sond'  yeom;;;y:  ■  v  CJ 

^uat^1  TLSH^T^ :     ^^r.ations'  'and  '  deVelopmen^ '  trt  genomic 

functions,    asymptotes,    .^  po^^v^a^^oTrlfT^  S^K,* 

12'    ^vSe^^Te^^^^^  j^S   °f'«^  ^h'  of'  cu^'a^s! 

13.    History    of    Elementary    Mathematics-     pnw,->  '," '■ J  IX 

2  hours y    mathematics.    Cajon  s    work    is    the    basis    of    instruction 

£  sps^r  us  -;=r;™ =■=:::;  2 

16.  Differential  Equations,   continued.     3   hours ....  S  J 

17.  Quaternions.     2  hours S  II 

18.  Salmon's   "Conic  Sections."     3   hours S  I 

sr.Mcrr«rP^eVf  rs?  ■»»«"»«-  ■■>  ^'  «.,„■„,«  ,na  ■C0Ue-Be,  „': 
«  ?o„t*T  Dr™""!  ,n<' D""*"™  G,o„<:t;'y:"5'h'„ura:;;:; " 

<!5.  Course  24  continued.     5   hours x 

26.  Solid     Geometry.       3     hours..  H 

27.  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  In  vestment'.  "3  hours! Fl 

28.  Course    25    continued.      5    hours F  H 

I  or  II 

Mechanics 

mMC.u„e,  ,„  „«,,„,„  may  „„„„,  ,owara  a  m>jor  o_  m|nor  ^  phyjiCT    ^  ^  ^ 

1.    Elementary    Mechanics    for    Engineers-    1*1™™  +  - 

energy,  simple  harmonic  motion    concurrent  f        S'    1&WS    0f    motion'     w°rk,     power 
conditions  of.  equilibrium,  center'        ma        moment \^0tl0^  Para"el  f0rces'   C°«K 

2    Elementary  Mechanics    of   Fluids-    fluid Tre  T  *'     '  hOUrS S°  lf 

pressure,    center    of    pressure    ' flotation     methods'oT^  """    SP6CifiC    gravit^    -h°^ 

3 


resolution    of    forces, 
maticS:"T  hours""'   V"'LUai  velocitIes>  machines,  attraction 

4.    Analytical   Mechanics    continue  •   m»™.+      .     ,' s  I 

central    forces,    cZs^TmoST^J^nT?™   When    the    f°rCe   is    liable, 
motion  of  a  system  of  rigid  bodies V  "pace      3 Ss  m°m6nt    °f    inertia"    rotat-"- 

5    Hydromechanics:  equilibrium  and  press,,™  nf  '■      ,     +         S  IX 

m  pipes  and  open  channels;  hydrostatic f  anVhvflr      v*"*  ela?tlc  fluids'  their  motion 

6-    Strength   of  Materials:    elastic   propertied  !t       hy.dr*Ullc  machlnes-     3   hours s  II 

and  struts,  torsion,  spherelan^d  cylinders under'  "fmS   Md   their   flexure'   c°'™^ 
links  and   springs,   arches,   foundai on     and ?%%£?  ^sure,  flat  plates,  hooks, 

building  materials.     3   hours..      ...  retaining  walls,   physical  properties   of 

7.    Applied  Mechanics  for  Eng-ineers-  thil  "„'n SI 

calculus  being  used  very freely  £ it  SntZ fT,*  advanced  than  Course  1,  integral 
practical  applications  o  r  such  important  t^l  a*tentl?n  is  Siven  to  the  theory  and 
of  gravity,  work  and  energy  fflrtTi  «\,  ,  *J ects „as  th&  moment  of  inertia,  center 
current  forces,  paxaUrt  £££s  center  of  '"^f '  The  subJects  treated  are:  con- 
moment  of  inertia,  flexible  cords  rectnin?^Vlty'tC°UpleS'  """-concurrent  forces 
motion,  dynamics  of  machinery  work Tn  ene/^f  w"'  curvilinear  motion,  rotary 
5-  Graphical  Statics-  Course  1  „f  ™eT  enerSy,  friction  and  impact.  5  hours..  S  II 
course  1  of  Mechanics  is  prerequisite.     2  hours T" 
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Philosophy 

Courses  1-9  may  be  taken  by  ^^TZ\^  the  principles  and  to  train  him  in 

1  Lo-ic-  the  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  student  witn  tne  pri«c  y  

L    L°haons  ofVar  thinking  and  accurate  ^« -        ^d  makes  a  natural  approach 

2  The  Principles  of  Science:  continues  the  study  of  logic  ana  ma      j  0r  S  II 

to  the  study  of  philosophy.     2  hours.... •■  •  •  ■••"  philosophical  specula- 

3.  History  of  Philosophy:  whUe  £1.«™  t»«  J  e  J»to-y  ^f^opportunity  to 

tion   from  its  rise  among  »6  GretfU  to  ^ P  J  or  S  I 

obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  philosophy  as  aw  .  .  j  or  S  II 

4.  History  of  Philosophy:  Course  3  continued,     f.  ^"B' ■"■^^w  ot'tte  philosophi- 

interests   and  institutions.      3   hours..  ■■■■■■■■  •••";■"'    student  with  the  principles 

7     T-£K  S^'^^r^^TS^tSto  living  touch  with  the 

various  phases  of  llf  J  ^l^^^  ^e^'ana  modern  ethical  systems    and  the 

8-    HirSeTdL?  JTSi^SSfi  °oVhSeeleectidonsS   from    representative    ethical    philosophy 

,     Philos°oUprny"  oV  HeiigYonV  u  is  "the  'purposV  of  "this"  course  to  explain  religion  through 

nature   and  history.      2    hours.  ...... ...  "  '  '  "  of  the  philosophy  of 

10.  Problems  of  Religion:  the  purpose  „  to J™£™™™£  religion,  and  to  introduce 
^i^undeWnitthtoathteUhyabit  ^aiSn^e  fIJL  of  religious  experience  in  harmony 
with  other   Phases  of   experience.     2   hours 

Physical  Education  for  Women 

Theory: 

Physiology  of  Exercise. 

Physical  Examination  and  Anthropometry. 

Medical  and  Corrective  Gymnastics. 


Practice: 


I  Swedish  System, 
r^mna sties  \  German  System. 
Gymnastics         |      American  System. 

!     Aesthetic  Drills. 
Polk  Dancing. 
Gilbert  Series. 
Chalif  Series. 

(      Elementary— Light  apparatus. 
Apparatus  1      Advanced — Light  apparatus. 

1     Basketball. 
Volley  Ball. 
Indoor  Baseball. 
Tennis. 

Normal  Course  in  Playground  Instruction 

A  certificate  is   offered   on   the   completion   of   this   course. 

Theory: 

Theory  of  Plays  and  Games. 

Theorv  of  Physical  Education  and  Play. 

SI  Nature,  Function  and  Administration  of  Play. 

Anatomy,  Hygiene  and  First  Aid. 

Story-telling. 

Practice: 

Children's  Singing  Games.  

Folk  Dancing  for  Schools  and  Playgrounds. 
Organized  Playground  Games. 
Practical  Teaching  on  Playgrounds. 

Recreation  Courses.  rertificate  in  this  course: 

The  following  studies  are  required  for  the  certmcate  in 

Child  Study  (Education  1). 

American  Social  Problems   (Economics  18). 
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Normal  Course  in  Physical  Instruction  for 


Theory: 


Simple  Anatomy  and  Action  of  Muscles. 

Simple    Physiology 15  hours 

Hygiene   and   First  Aid 12  nours 

Anthropometry   and   Physical  Exercise!  '.'. 12  h°Urs 

6  hours 


Administration   of  Physical  Departments 


a.  Gymnasium 

b.  Athletic  Field 

c.  Playgrounds 

d.  Swimming  Pools 

e.  Finances 


Practice: 

1.     Calisthenics. 


2.  Apparatus  Exercises 

3.  Track   and   Field  Athletics 

4.  Games 


S     Drills — Marches 
(    Dances,  etc. 

!a.  Elementary 
b.  Advanced 


}■■ 


\i. 


Indoor 
Outdoor 


5  hours 


5  hours 

6  hours 
2  hours 
4  hours 


Medicinal 
Showers — tub 


1  hour 


(     a.  Bathing. .  .  | 
5.     Aquatics J  I 

J     b.   Swimming,     Diving 3   hours 

V     c  Life-saving     x   hour 

Three   general   gymnasium   classes,   as    follows: 

Monday,   Wednesday  and  Friday,   2:30   o'clock 

Normal   courses   on   Tuesday   and   Thursday  at   1:30   o'clock 


Physics 

prePIr?ngWtok t^UgfZ^^^VL^*"-  t0  m66t  the  ™ds  °f  stude^ 
subject  as  a  basis  for  other  special  ZlrsZ  ThereT^  f  g6neral  knowled^e  of  the 
engineering  who  want  a  university  trair,w  T         ■   f  f    aIso    courses    for    students    of 

in  the  University.  university  training  or  who  wish  to  pursue  special  technical  work 

number   of  rooms   in   the   basement   of   thiSP  large   buUding68    ""    ^^   firSt    fl°°r    and    a 

of  is"?  and  fPvrZ^Zi^Vm^ noZ^lktLl^X  °*  WhiCh  h&S  a  Seatin*  ca*>ac^ 
convenient  lecture   table!  which  are   equipped   w  ^3T\-   B°th  r0oms  are  fitted  with 

tricity,  water  and  gas.  The  lecture  Zl  1  I  alternating  and  direct  current  elec- 
matically  from  the^lecturj 't^lTZ^cZl^tr^^Vj^^8  °?erated  aUt°" 
room   is    located   convenientlv   to    hoth    ww  ™  the    lantern-      An    apparatus 

department  library  and  reading  room  w^'m-116  firSt  floor  further  contains  a 
tory,  a  laboratory for  General  PhysTc's  a an^f"18*""^  r00Tn'  the  elementary  labora- 
graphic  dark  room  attached  a  phonometer  room  aT  offi^  ^^  WOrk  with  a  phot°- 
the  basement  are  a  dynamo  liberator^  I  I™£l  an  °mce  and  research  laboratory.  In 
advanced  students  and  a  Xd  The  ^L  .constant  temperature  room,  a  laboratory  for 
tools,  a  mechanic's  bench,  grinded ^  and  screw  cutting?  tT"*  %  cabinetm^-'«  bene/ and 
been  especially  furnished  for  glass-blow^TnT  An  effi,,  ^  .°n,e  SeCtion  of  the  sh°P  has 
experimental  work   is  in   operation     DI°Wmg-     An   efficient   wireless   telegraph   station    for 

electricity"  ^   r°°mS   "^   SUPPHed   With   water>   ^   and   alternating  and   direct   current 

and  books^"  the  laborat0^  is  addi^  very  materially  to  its  equipment,  both  in  apparatus 

™^w^>£iS^r^ll£T^^n^ study  and  ™rk  of  i«— -. 

«a™p1?.TS?rnitciS.P  AtL^aindy;STabora0to0ffer  T^  in  El6Ctrical  Engineering 
the  needs  of  these  courses  anl  Z£ ^^^S&^Z*^  on?  '"**  f°r 

in   twoVrcufts^l^Vn^Ts^vTlts3  ES^*,1*  ^  De,?yer  °aS  and  Electric  L^t  Co. 
The  power  is  used  for  3S2SJ3  SfrffS^TSS  SSS^Jf « £ 
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-ess  ^j^rtJ^ffstsa  ss 

storage  cells  and  several  sf a11  .^mb°reaker    and    rheostat,    and    various    switch    connec- 
with    measuring    instruments,    circuit  ^eaker -jun   r  ^^   machine   are   connected   to 

tions  for   experimental  work.     The  different  wi  g         ^^  ^  varying       ndltlona. 

zs?^^*^^^**^"** and  direct  currcnt  amm  rs' v 

meters  and  wattmeters.  experimental    lectures,    recitations    and 

1.    General    Physics:    m«Cha         Periods  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week, 
laboratory  work;  three  class  Perl°^  ana  „w o  considered  in  this  course  are 

Most  of  the  important  laws  and  Phenomena  of  pnys  ng    cQver   definite   text 

experimentally   de ^^f^^^^^Vork  Is  based  upon  a  carefully  selected  list  o 
book  assignments.     The  laboratory  worK  the   subjecti   using   a  manual 

quantitative   experiments   in   the   dxffereiUD  _n  ^  course_     The  student  is 

Ka^t^ 
2     GeUr  Physics:' '  soundV 'el^city' '  and'  '  magne^m;    a    continuation    of    Course,   1. 

9.    Physic,.  "»"«™':  '  '''"'.'■X^o^Phy.'lc    ..M'i'-';'--*  »»' 
lined  in  Schuster's  -Progress  °^  ^ysics      ^wen  s  demonstration.     Special 

sss'SrtFsrvsK'sss  s££  — ,»  «  ,!,!Mc;»j««=„?i 

gases,  and  radio-activity.     2   hours •  • • ■  ■ ■■•  ■  courses  11  and  12  of 

12.    Thermodynamics:  lectures  and  recitations.     Courses  1  "^^/^^.'j  or  S  I 
Mathematics  are  prerequisites.     2  hours Courses  1  and  2,  and 

»■  "assffiTErsi  ar2a  s^sssy^^ssraftJ^  '»-*- 

StarftJS .«»'  -«HH  5  fpSS?  !ieS^"T .o^".1"': .  .T?f i 

principles  in  the  home.     1  hour 

COURSES  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
U.    Direct    Current    Machinery:    lecture,  and    recitations       The  ^7    a»a    ^eraUon^ 

anrdCmororrntOpTnCrth0yseWwhho  have  tm^C^es  1  and  2.     3  hours.      ...Sol 
20.    Dynamo    Laboratory:    the    calibration    of fl  ^^^0S^^^^o^«J.n'^ 

storS  £tSS£  'c^sT^d  ^arTprereq^sites.     3  hours . .  .Bo  H 


efficiency  and  characteristics 
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A1t^naung  currents:  lectures  and  recitations.  The  theory  and  underlying  principles 
of  both  single  and  polyphase  electric  currents  will  be  developed  as  a  basis  for 
rents       flours1"  *"  **    "    iS    preretluisUe-      Hay's    Alternating    Cur- 

24.  Alternating    Current    Testing:    a    laboratory    course    of   experiments    with    alternating 

current  dynamos    motors,  transformers  and  rectifiers.     This  work  is  a  continuation 
of    Course    21.      2    hours T  TT 

25.  Wireless   Telegraphy:   a   course   in   the   underlying   theory   of   wireless    telegraphy    de- 

signed for  those  who  wish   to   construct  and  equip  a  station  for  experimental  pur- 

2°hours  S6S    1    and    2    are    Prere(luisites.      Text:    Stanley's    Wireless    Telegraphy. 

„..      T  ,      ' ' '"'■ J  or  S  I 

26.  Journal  Reading:   the  work  of  this  course   will  consist  of  reports  by  the  students   on 

articles  appearing  in  the  foremost  journals  of  physics.     1  hour SI 

Psychology 

tira,This  department  of  science  aims  at  a  comprehension   of  life  and   conduct.     The   prac- 
tical  application    of   psychology    is    now    universally   recognized.     Its    expansion    has    been 
rapid  and  certain.     Its  principles  are  serviceable  in  any  and  all  conditions  of  life 
Courses  1,  4,  6  and  7  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 
1.    General  Introduction  to  Psychology:   Phillips'   "Elementary  Psychology."     This   course 
*r™ Trfi'    an^desien/d    to    furnish    a    comprehension    of    the    chief    psychological 
Seen   L™  "SS  °f   lnvest^ation-      The   starting    point   is    not    fineP  distinctions 
between    terms,   such    as    consciousness    and    self-consciousness,    but    the    most    com- 
mon  and   interesting  mental  activities   of  the   individual,   culminating   in   definitions 
and  distinctions  only  after  many  facts  have  been   comprehended.     3  hours  F? 

^h!16^^011,01,0^  thls  COUrSe  treats  of  Psychology  as  manifested  in  daily  life,  of 
the  practical  laws  of  mental  efficiency  and  mental  health.  The  first  text  used  in 
this  course  is  Seashore's  "Psychology  in  Daily  Life."     3  hours........        F  or  So  II 

Syvll^MoCm^°l0Sy^  ihlS  C^UrSe  aimS  t0  glve  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of 
touches  tne  1/??  and.t0  aca-uaint  hjm  with  the  various  rival  theories.  It 
)£n«-„  ,    Vltal    1uestl0ns    of    Physiological    psychology,    localization     self- 

rTZ^r    °f  £*    faCUlti6S    °f    PercePtion>    memory     imagina  ion,    etc , 
also    the    nature    and    significance    of    the    emotions,    instinct,    and    will.       3    hours. 

4'  S°choloetyfl»0Jhfy:  thlS  raPldly  devel°Pin&  subject,  which '  looks'  to' biology  andw- 
chology  as  the  proper  avenues  to  the  interpretation  of  social  institutions  must  be 
XbM«fV?  a»y  complete  course  in  psychology.  McDougall's  "Social  Psychology- 
will  be  used  as  a  basis  for  this  study.     3  hours s  or  J  II 

5'  PShylh°l0§:y  ln  +Literature,  Music  and  Art:  this  is  a  new  departure  in  psychology  and 
has  proven  to  be  interesting  and  profitable.  It  consists  of  a  series  o =  lfctures 
analyzing  the  chief  productions  of  the  great  geniuses  from  the  standpoint  o the 
^  SentlM  "!?'  Psychological  types  of  mind,  whether  8ymbolica"o?  aUegorica! 
v"  rete'  objective  or  subjective,  spontaneous  or  rule-made,  and  finding  out  the 
«Z  I °SCal  a?d  ethlCal  System  on  which  the  work  is  based  The  following  are 
ZZl  n  1  Yrlt~S  inc.luded=  Homer,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Dante,  Ibsen,  Herder  Shakes! 
Sac    trhyouersB.r.OW.nln.&'.  ™*    HUg°.'.  Emerson'    Tolstoi,    Nietzsche,    Makerlinck, 

6'     ACoursCed7  Tn ^uSKL^t "T^  iS  ^  °nly  eVery  other  year-     «  'aUerixk^wiS 

course  7  in  Education.     It  will  be  given  in  1918-19.     5  hours  j  or  S  I 

?"     A5  ™    PsyCh0l0gy:    continuation    of   Course    6,    given    under    the  'same'  'conditions. 

•J   or   S  II 
e 

j  or  o  I 

Public  Speaking 

the  ImLTnlLn    £H?  tS  Spea,kinS  consists  of  the  study  of  the  proper  uses  of  the  intellect, 
voLe  which  reveal  the™        !    "^  together  with  the  development   of  the  natural   tones   of 
voice  Indfor  7h«  Ufa™"-   VlSeparate  technical  training  is  given  for  the  development  of  the 
Courses   6  ^o68  f    IT*  °,f  C°rreCt  habits  in  the  use  of  the  body. 

««^^^&^^^^^^SffJS^  an  English  ma3or' but  the  total 

1.  Effective  Speaking:  Arthur  Edward  Phillips'   "Effective   Speaking."     It  is   the  purpose 

together TmlteriaffT88-^60,"^11633    in    reSP6Ct    t0    the    cSl.ctin  "  anl    put?l°n" 
...    .    ...    *  materlal  for  onginal  speeches  and  also  in  respect  to  delivery.     3   hours. 

2.  Course  1  continued.     3  hours p  0  '  So°ii 

3'    COoUrateorvCwminhUeednalIn  ^S  ??■?**%  sPeeches  from  the  field  of  dramatic  literature  and 

2     3  houTs  analyzed  with  reference  to  the  principles  discussed  in  Courses  1  and 

So  or  J  II 
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4  Interpretation  of  the  Printed  Page:  this' course  will  deal  in  detail  with  the  problems 

of  the  printed  page.  These  problems  include  grouping,  pausing,  principality,  subor- 
dination, transition,  atmosphere,  variety,  melody,  thought  and  emotional  values. 
Special  selections  will  be  analyzed,  and  each  student  assigned  definite  lessons  for 
nresentation  before  the  class.  Students  and  instructor  will  pass  judgment  with  the 
two-fold  purpose  of  giving  the  members  of  the  class  training  in  criticism  and  inde- 
pendence in  analysis.     5  hours b   or     ° 

5  Course  4  continued.     3  hours F  or  So     I 

6  Voice  and  Action  in  Public  Speaking:  breathing  and  vocal   gymnastics;  voice  culture 

through  the  imagination;  voice  training  for  purity,  control,  quality  and  strength. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  use  of  the  voice  in  public  rendering.  Gesture, 
as  here  studied,  is  taken  out  of  the  realm  of  artificiality  and  formality.  By  the 
student's  spontaneous  responses,  gesture  is  proved  to  be  the  natural  result  of  mental 
and  emotional  activity.     2  hours b0  or  J   L 

7  Course  6  continued.     2  hours So  or  J  JI 

8  Historv   of  Oratory:   Sears'   "History   of  Oratory."     The   most  prominent   teachers   and 

exemplars  of  oratory,  from  Pericles  to  George  William  Curtis,  inclusive,  are  care- 
fullv  studied  to  learn  the  characteristics  of  each.  Study  of  the  orations  of  great 
orators,  with'  some  time  given  to  actual  speaking  by  members  of  the  class.     2  hours 

So   or  *i   i- 

9  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression  and  Literary  Interpretation:   Chamberlain   and  Claris 

"Principles  of  Vocal  Expression  and  Literary  Interpretation."  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  present  the  fundamental  principles  of  literature  as  art,  so  that  oral 
exDression  may  be  based  on  a  deep  and  full  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  literature. 
The  method  pursued  is  to  study  a  selection  that  illustrates  some  literary  principle, 
to  discuss  that  principle,  and  to  analyze  the  selection  carefully,  that  it  may  serve 
as  a  standard  of  criticism.     Courses  4  and  5  are  prerequisite.     2  hours fa  1 

10  Course    9    continued.      2    hours 

11  How  to  Teach  Reading:  Clark's  "How  to  Teach  Reading  in  the  Public  Schools."     This 

course  has  a  double  purpose,  first,  to  assist  the  teacher  to  teach  reading;  second  to 
help  the  teacher  to  improve  his  own  reading.     2  hours J   or  fa  li 

12.  Reading:  Macbeth.     2  hours J  or  s  I 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  English  23. 

13.  Story-telling:  function  of  the  story  in  education.     A  study  of  folklore,  with  a  view  to 

the  adaptation  and  the  telling  of  stories  for  children.  The  great  epics  and  other 
stories  to  be  used  in  the  elementary  schools.  Suggestive  list  of  stories.  Practice  in 
adapting  and  telling  stories.     2  hours bo  or  J   L 

14.  Course  13  continued.     2  hours • So  or  J  n 

15     Principles  of  Debate:  this  is  essentially  a  practice  course.     Many  of  the  technicalities 

of  Logic  and  Argumentation  are  not  considered.  It  is  the  aim  however  to  givethe 
students  enough   of  theory   to  make   their  practice   debates   intellectually  profitable. 

n  .  -b    or  bo  1 

2  hours 

When  a  student  has  met  satisfactorily  the  following  requirements,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
certificate  from  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking: 

1.  Completion  of  the  work  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  deludes: 
Public  Speaking-25  hours,  including  Courses  6  and  8.     English-Courses  2  and  33. 
Psychology— 9   hours,   including  Courses  1  and  5.     Philosophy— Course   1. 

2.  Private  instruction  through  two  years  with  at  least  one  1    ?son  per  week. 

3.  One  public  recital. 

Students  holding  a  certificate  from  the  Department  of  Pubf  Speaking  may  be 
admitted  to  a  graduate  course  leading  to   the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Oratory. 

Work  for  this  degree  must  include  work  in  the  departments  of.  English  and  Public 
Speaking,  together  with  private  instruction  in  Public  Speaking  during  two  semesters. 

Romance  Languages 

French,   Spanish   and  Italian   are  taught   in   this  department. 

Elementary  courses  in  these  languages  are  offered  to  students  entering  college  with- 
out  any  previous  training  in  Romance  Languages. 

The  elementary  and  intermediate  courses  are  intended  to  give  a '  .P^^^^X 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  grammar,  composition  and  reading  of  ordinary  difficulty. 

The  advanced  courses  aim  at  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  langtmge  and  com- 
prise the  study  of  Romance  Literature.  In  these  courses  private  readings  and  special 
reports  are  required  in  addition  to  the  regular  class-room  work. 

The  recitations  in  each  language  are  conducted  in  that  language,  as  far  as  possible. 

All  students  wishing  to  take  work  in  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages  should 
have  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Latin. 

All  students  taking  their  major  study  in  Romance  Languages  fJeF"^'r^dtos_haa^h* 
knowledge  of  elementary  Latin  and  to  take  two  languages  preferably  Pre: nch  an, iSpamsn 
otherwise  their  major  will  be  in  either  French  or  Spanish,  but  cannot  be  called  f°™&™° 
Lanenaees  Courses  1  and  2  in  French  cannot  count  toward  a  major  in  that  language, 
thTsTs  true  of  Spanfsh  also.  For  a  major  in  Romance  Languages  Courses  1  and  2  m  one 
of  the  languages  cannot  count. 
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All  courses  except  1,  2  and  20  in  French,  1,  2  and  12  in  Spanish  and  1  and  2  in  Italian 
may  be  taken   by  correspondence. 

Students  especially  interested  in  European  literature  may  secure  permission  to  follow 
the  lecture  courses  in  French,  Spanish   or  Italian  literature,  even  if  they   have  no  know] 
edge  of  these  languages.  «"*«»» * 

The  courses  given  in  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages  are  divided  into  three 
series:  first,  the  regular  courses,  scheduled  for  each  class  with  their  standard  hours  of 
credit;  second,  other  courses  which  can  be  given  on  special  demand  or  alternate  with  the 
regular  courses  for  either  the  Junior  or  Senior  Classes;  third,  the  advanced  and  post- 
graduate  courses   for    Senior   students,   and   those   preparing   for   the   degree   of   Master   of 

FRENCH 

A.  Regular  Courses: 

1.  Elementary  French:  Grammar,   Composition   and  Reading.      5   hours F  I 

2.  Elementary  French:  a  continuation  of  Course  1.     5  hours p  n 

3.  Intermediate  French:  Composition,  Reading  and  Conversation.     5   hours So  I 

4.  Intermediate  French:  a   continuation   of   Course   3.      5    hours So  II 

5.  Advanced  French:   Composition,   Conversation,   Classical  Drama.      3   hours J  I 

6.  Advanced  French:  Composition  and  Conversation,  Modern  Drama.     3  hours.  .  .J  II 

7.  History  of  French  Literature:  with  collateral  readings  and  reports.    3  hours... S  I 

8.  French  Poetry:  with  collateral  readings  and  reports.     3  hours S  II 

B.  Other  Courses: 

9.  French  Novel. 

10.  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

11.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

12.  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

13.  The  Romantic  School. 

14.  The  Naturalist  School. 

15.  Contemporary  Literature. 

16.  The  Masters  of  Critical  Literature. 

17.  Scientific  French. 

18.  Commercial  French. 

19.  French  History,   according   to   the   best   French  historians. 

20.  French  Conversation. 

„         ,  SPANISH 

A     Regular  Courses: 

1.  Elementary  Spanish:  Grammar,   Composition    and   Reading.      5    hours F  I 

2.  Elementary  Spanish:  a   continuation   of   Course   1.      5    hours p  II 

3.  Advanced  Spanish  Composition,  Reading  and  Conversation.     3  hours So  I 

4.  History  of  Spanish  Literature  with  collateral  readings  and  reports.     3  hours. So  II 

5.  Spanish  Drama  with  collateral  readings  and  reports.      2   hours J  I 

6.  Spanish  Novel  with   collateral  readings  and   reports.     2   hours J  n 

7.  Spanish  Poetry  with  collateral  readings  and  reports.     2  hours S  I 

8.  Spanish- American    Literature.      2    hours g  II 

B.     Other  Courses: 

9.  Spanish  Literature  of   the  Nineteenth  Century. 

10.  Scientific  Spanish. 

11.  Commercial  Spanish. 

12.  Spanish  Conversation. 

ITALIAN 

1.  Italian  Grammar,  Composition   and   Reading.     2   hours p  i 

2.  Italian  Grammar:  Composition  and  Reading  continued.     2  hours p  n 

3.  History   of  Italian   Literature.      2    hours Sol 

4.  Italian   Novel.      2    hours So  II 

ADVANCED  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES 

1.  Romance  Phonetics. 

2.  Romance  Philology. 

3.  Comparative  Romance  Grammar:  Morphology;   Syntax. 

4.  Comparative  Romance  Composition. 

5.  Comparative  Romance  Literature:  Poetry;  Drama;  Novel. 

6.  Old   French   Language   and   Literature. 

7.  Historic  French  Grammar. 

8.  Historic  Spanish  Grammar. 

9.  Portuguese  Grammar  and  Reading. 
10.  Literary  Criticism. 
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LECTURES  ON  CIVILIZATION  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

By  Dr.  George  Bedell  Vosbttrgh 

These  lectures,  illustrated  with  stereopticon,  will  be  given  during  the 
First  Semester  of  1917-18  on  Tuesdays  at  11 :45.  Open  to  all  college  students. 
One  hour  of  credit. 

First  Series 

Present  Day  Industrialism  in  the  United  States 

1.  The  Railroad  and  Civilization.  The  development  of  transportation 
on  land  from  the  wheelbarrow  to  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited.  Great 
engineering  triumphs.  The  influence  of  railroads  on  the  industrial,  social  and 
political  life  of  mankind. 

2.  The  Railroad  and  Civilization  (continued).  The  development  of  the 
railroad  systems.  The  railroad  and  the  building  of  the  West.  Feeding  the 
world.     Bringing  together  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

3.  The  Steamship.  Transportation  by  water,  both  inland  and  oceanic, 
from  primitive  times  to  the  present.  The  great  ocean  liners.  The  steamship 
and  immigration  and  world-wide  civilization. 

4.  The  Coal  Industry.  How  coal  came  to  be.  The  development  of  the 
industry  in  modern  times.     Coal  mining  and  miners.     Coal  and  the  new  era. 

5.  The  Sugar  Industry.  Its  history  and  development  in  contrasting 
civilizations.  Life  in  the  Torrid  and  North  Temperate  zones,  with  special 
emphases  on  Cuba  and  Colorado. 

6.  The  Age  of  Steel.  Great  men  and  a  colossal  industry.  Steel  — its 
origin,  manufacture  and  uses.  The  structural  metal  of  modern  times.  The 
lives  of  the  workmen  and  welfare  work. 

7.  Gold  Mining.  The  world-wide  quest  for  gold.  A  world-girdling 
enterprise.    The  industry  in  foreign  lands. 

8.  Gold  Mining  (continued).  In  the  United  States,  especially  in  Colo- 
rado.    Its  influence  on  the  vast  accomplishments  of  the  present  age. 

9.  The  Modern  City  and  the  Tramway.  Rise  and  development  of  rapid 
transit.  Its  influence  on  business,  architecture  and  the  home  life  of  the  average 
man  throughout  the  world. 

10.  The  Petroleum  Industry.  History  and  development  of  the  industry. 
Leadership  of  the  United  States.  Vending  of  petroleum  around  the  world. 
Its  many  uses,  and  the  changes  it  has  worked  in  the  social  and  industrial  order. 

11.  The  Telephone.  The  new-born  art.  Its  construction  and  operation. 
Its  history  and  the  men  who  made  it  possible.     Big  men  and  big  things. 

12.  The  Telephone  (continued).  Great  expansion  of  the  industry  and  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States.  How  it  serves.  Shortens  the  miles,  lengthens 
the  years.     The  changes  it  has  wrought  and  its  influence  on  civilization. 

Second  Series 

Present  Day  Civilization  in  Some  European  Countries 

13.  Berlin  and  Northern  Germany.  The  sights  and  people  of  Berlin. 
Potsdam  and  Charlottenburg,  the  principal  places  m  Northern  Germany. 
Life  in  town  and  country.     Hamburg. 

14  Austria.  Innsbrook  and  Southwestern  Austria.  Down  the  Danube. 
Vienna— the  prominent  sights  of  the  city.  The  city,  the  life  of  the  Viennese 
today. 

.■jo 


Through  rural  EoumS  and  Hu^ary    ^^    W°nderM  ^dern  city. 

maniytot^ri^Tae^rT-  T^T  *"?  ?^  and  »«- 
give  the  country^sTonderfulch^rm  ^  Pk0eS  °'  Chlef  interest  "hich 

and  Todaytlu^a^aXIcis"-  The  ^  °'  "*  L^  Y<*te*^ 
This 1Uctu^faeSS^aSrt^  •  °T  Ci«™  ^  «*  United  States. 

2- -  the  .sz&fiSL  ^ssaats^ 

EDUCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  TEACHERS 

Prance  SiSfc^^CH^  f0fr  ^  State  Diploma,  including 
semesters  and  in  the  Smer  School T  tT  7  °f  DenVer'  both  in  the  ™g^ 
stated  in  the  most  co^^^t  fltlsT^^8  °f  the  State  law' 

out  ^At^l^,^^^^  are  gi-11  St?6  diPWs'  with- 
standard  four-year 'oSw of  col SSiJl^^*"^  When  Said  ColleSes  maintain 
of  high  school  work  Ca^ssio^ •  ProvX?  "^  ^J1™  f°Ur  standard  ^ 
character  and  have  had  24  months  of  suct^fll  gr?;duateS  are  of  £ood  ™>ral 
had  20  semester  hours  of  ^3K  frS?  *?  t&^g  exP.™ce  and  have 
subjects.  ge  trammg  m  certain  specified  pedagogical 

t-tiol1^^^^^^  a  °g° »  «?d  -curate  interpre- 
«  Pleasure  to  ^^S^^^^^^  *  *- 

V^^tt^^^J^^  ^therefore  granted  State  Di- 
be  selected  from  tlTiol b W  ^foZ  S"  f°;.whTlch  ^  will  be  given  must 
least  three  of  these  groupsT  ]       '  and  dlstributed  among  at 

1.  General  and  Educational  Psychology. 

2.  History  of  Education. 

3.  Science  and  Principles  of  Education. 

4.  Practice  Teaching  and  Special  Methods.     This  is  required. 
r  ^amzatlon  and  Management  of  Schools. 

b.     Philosophy,  Sociology  and  Anthropology 

tice  SdS^^i^ot  .s^B,°;ri-af  ?xaminers  on  the  subject  °f  prac- 

that  satisfactory wort und^'this  W^^  TSt  ^^  eVidenCe  sh°wing 
t»4  minutes  S,  °on  £  S  £S  SSfcSSSMS*  ;1h^  «£ 
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under  competent  supervision  at  all  «■-■£**£  ^erf £&K  tatt 

^Ser^rSrK«Jk  as  mdicjd  above,  is  pre- 
S"    examination  in  this  subject  must  be  taken 

The  students  of  the  University,  of  Denver Mjgg ,  the^ond, ^elt    state 
law  in  Practice  Teaching  by  service  in  ^ePiiblic  schools        1*> 
gives  them  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  to  test  their  powers. 

CONCERNING  ENGINEERING 

The  first  essential  of  becoming  an  "^^St^T^^ 
matics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Mechanics  and  Mec hanical  Drawing        mastered. 

mences  in  the  Sophomore  year,  but  even  m  this  year  the  greater  p 
StU*TlaUntrr ;0f  Denver  offers  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  of 

Chemical  Engineering 

The  different  courses  in  Chemistry,  M;^'^^^ 
which  are  usually  required  for  a  degree .  mChaau^  Bf^^SdU  tlis 
in  the  University  of  Denver.     Of  i he  /our  years  oiwor        h  ^ 

degree,  more  than  three  are  now  off ered ,  fdrt  ura cte  ^  ^ 
soon  be  added.     Students  wishing  to  study ^  this  ^a^^fnchemi|ry  and 
plan,  if  possible,  to  enter  college  with  credit  for  elementa ry  £ 

should  continue  the  subject  throughout  the  f^  /ears,     lb ^course  s 
istrv  are  described  elsewhere  in  this  Year  Book.     In  the  seiecuoi 
to  be  studied,  the  Professor  will  gladly  advise. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering 

A  studen/who  intends  to  pursue  any  ^^%$jt£*Z, 
that  a  solid  foundation  in  mathematics  is  essential  ™J^3)  Analyt?c 
College  Algebra,  Trigonometry  Plane  Advanced  and  Sph ^^f  offered 
Geometry  and  Calculus  should  all  be  studied,  and  the  special  cour 
in  the  Slide  Rule  and  Curve  Tracing  are  ^P^£  ™1L  as  those  i  ^ 
ential  Equations.    The  elementary  «>™  ^*"3 'tnowTed'e  beyond  Plane 

student  has  had  Integral  Calculus. 

Electrical  Engineering 

For  students  who  wish  to  secure  a  collegiate  ^^Zev^orkt 
engineering  school  or  those  preferring  to  do  part  of  their  engineering  w 
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engineering  as  possible  should  also  take  Courses  5  6  ?and  23  in  Phv^S  ^ 
as  many  of  the  courses  listed  under  electrical  engineering^ « fpolST  '  ^ 
An  S  8  iSt!ident,  exPects  t0  finish  his  engineering  work  in  another  school  hP 
£2  ^ellt  to™*  Wi"  b6St  fiti  Withk  —**  -S^fiS  S 

The  Chamberlin  Astronomical  Observatory 

an  .  Th  0bsle  rvatory  is  ^e  gift  of  the  late  H.  B.  Chamberlin  It  is  situated 
ParfrP  Th  °Urtef  aCreS'  f0Ur  blocks  from  the  «>Hege  campus,  at  University 
Tent  O^vatorv  ILtr  ^T5  thef  ^-/f  theseP  called  Eff 
Dublin  «^ n+ 7-'    w        a  ax-inch  equatorial  refractor  made  by  Grubb  of 

structTon  and  fc  ^J?3S„ T"^^  i  The  e,qUat°rial  is  elabo^  in  con- 
6u  uccion,  ancl  is  provided  with  driving  clock,  graduated  circles  electric  illmni 

tTve°eyeprcef r  P°Sltl°n  micromet-fand  full  batteries  ^g^*^ 

red  slndsW  ^S^  ^  ^/k^  !°ng  ^  50  feet  deeP'  and  is  constructed  of 
50  feet  from  ihe  ^oUnd^T^7  ™  ^0n  dome' the  aPex  of  which  is  more  than 
rorSt        ground.     The  principal  rooms  in  the  building  are  the  dome 

2^ Z t/°°m'i  hbrary'  comPuting  room,  directors'  office,  clock  room 
bS^i?nSJ3,Kdeefmg  T-'  Phot°graphic  room  and  store  room.  The 
building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

has  aTbunSlv  lrovPdqTt0fflal  ^^  ^  is  the  PrinciPal  instrument, 
STGoSrCth  efficiency.  The  object-glass  is  from  the  hands  of 
CS"  °T*V  ?•  the  cr£wn  lens  1S  reversible  for  photography.  G  N 
Saegmuller  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  the  maker  of  the  mounting   which  em-' 

T£^^pT^S,ffi.,V,d  "  f *f  Sigh6St  °rder  °f  mechan?cal  --UenS. 
xne  telescope  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  country,  and  is  retrularlv 

f^St£L2ffi?p33SL  The  results  are  published  in  ^:"d 

"s  oCr  I^OOr^'  ^     ^  C°SI  °f  ^  °b-a^  -dTs* 

'^S^S^SSS^S^ instruction  in  practical  astronomy  p°s- 

anrl  wl1^'7  ^l*?  0bservat°ry  is  being  continually  increased  by  purchase 
and  by  dona  ions  of  the  publications  of  important  observatories  throughout  the 

pu Plications  oTthl  fT^  *  *"  C°lleCti°n  °f  the  best  star  catal°^  The 
The  Yerkes  tL  id  17^  P™™'  observatories  are  regularly  received: 
Cape  of  Good  H^n'  ^f™™1^  the  U.  S.  Naval,  the  Harvard,  and  the 
in  Cope  and  t  S"??  alSO  COme  fr°m  m°St  °f  the  observatories 
NachrTo^n    wf  w"  Mlo™S  Periodicals  are  taken :     Astronomische 

of  Z  PacTfi'c ^1Z^1C-  /t^'1',^11^0118  °f  the  Astronomical  Society 
GeselLhaft  Pot i LTaT  J0W£>  Vjerteljahrsschrift  der  Astronomischen 
Socie  v  E„  i  J  P  il  AStr°n0my'  Monthly  Notices  of  t^  Royal  Astronomical 
AsSoS  Mathematical  Society,  Journal  of  the  British 
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Laboratories  and  Museums 

The  Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  are  equipped  with  good  work- 

fs  required  t  "do  a  prescribed  amount  of  laboratory  work. 

The  City  of  Denver  contains  the  ^g***"  %%£%%  *££* 
fauna  of  the  ^ft.Moimtam  country  : n  the  W es r    lhe  ^^  7  P^.mt 

minerals  of  Colorado.  „ains 

The  State  Horticultural  Society  has  a  fine  collection  of  fruits   grains 

insjs  etc     There  are  over  five  thousand  specimens  of  insects,  and  a  similar 

""TtW  StltZit  Bur::  cite  fid  a  full  line  of  eruptive  rocks  as 

unitTdhesr;S:;  ssl* » s:S£s  s« 

preserves  all  historical  memorabilia  which  serve ,to  >  ^«^° J™    ofPthe 

7,500  marine  and  fresh-water  invertebrates,  and  several  nunarea    y 
fish,  reptiles  and  batrachians. 

^MS^^e^a^^^^pS^oS 

^he  Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  been  ^.^ 
students  Three  thousand  birds  and  2,000  mammals  ar -  *«; 
the  butterflies  and  moths  of  Colorado  «"  ^  W^f  IneralTollection  of 
reptiles  are  exhibited  in  a  special  hall.    There  is  a  1  ar|e  f  ?ne  mv  t0  demon. 

minerals,  and  a  fine  systematic  col]e*2 "^XcTof  the  material  has  been 
strate  the  elemental  principles  of  ge ology.    Much  ot  tn e  ma 

Sed  ^rSE^l^Sr-afSS^  are  available  for 
^""department  and  gallery  ^O^J^^^Jl 
exhibit  of  the  bcstfxamples  of  oil  paintings  m  Denver. 
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Literary  and  Scholastic  Organizations 

«m  fiIaJ7  l^TVw  *?holastic  cl^s  are  maintained,  so  that  everv  sfcnnW 
can  find  abundant  intellectual  stimulus  in  the  midst  nflLl?  stude.nt 
privileges.    Among  these  clubs  are  the  following:  wholesome  social 

4i^ThT-?ebatiSg  -Club  for  men'  The  Debating  Club  for  women    ThP  Phi 

T^B^X%t'^e»Y^  ^Tl  Club'  The  OratoS  i'ssStfon 
irtusfK  T>£\  5"  S  an<?  TorrCh  Society'  The  Chemistry  Club  The 
AlhTrnW  \?  T.  ftlgei  ?eutsche^  Les  Enfants  sans  Souci,  El  Corte  del 
Tb^^gS^*™**'  The  Scarab  and  *«  Kedros  socket anl 

Musical  Organizations 

the  &Z&E2SZ  ^cSsfff&JS^ annual  trips  «-* 

organizations  ^^  t0  Sing  f°r  Sch°°ls  and  cWhes  and  commercial 

tamlSrfwS^^h&S?  WaS  ^rgaiiized  wiIh  th*  opening  of  college  in  Sep- 
temoer  01  iyi4.  I  his  organization  has  made  a  concert  tour  and  has  o-rWlv 
enlivened  various  athletic  contests  with  our  sister  institutions  g        7 

Honor  Societies 

bership  is  made  by  the  Professo^in  the  ffi^ 
chool  loyalty   and  interest  in  approved  forms  of  collegiate  act  vitv  are  con 
sidered  in  making  selections  for  membership  in  Sigma  Phi  Alpha 

character"-  tI^K^A^  t™  S°CietieS  which  are  departmental  in 
oxidracter.     ±au  Kappa  Alpha,  honorary  oratorical  fraternity  Sigma  DpH-« 

S&^SSS^^O75  P\Lambda  Wi  ^norar^Lmical 
ternitv    and  Phi i  T&  n    Bet\0mega'  honorary  biological  scholarship  fra- 
ernity,  and  Phi  Delta  Omega,  honorary  history  scholarship  society. 

Student  Publications 

at  a  SSKfnt7  Pap6J'  '"^Clarion,"  which  is  maintained 

^ASfaS0'  -ery  character  Li  all  coUcgc  fuSoSace' 

„;.*-At  thJ,  °Penmg  of  each  academic  year  the  Young  Men's  Christian   A«n 
OuZsiry    ShCS  '  handb°°k  °f  ""<»  about  tie  work  Id  life  of  the 

Physical  Education 

have^fentS^^^8-  imPor^aT  *hat  ?oung  men  and  J°™S  women  should 
vounJ  Znt   training  m  physical  education.     With  such  training  almost  all 

boTe?  P  Two  Sstyrnrimt°  W^?  h?  wi-th  g°°d  health  and  with  shaPely 
rae7li;I%  °rS  m  Physical  education  are  in  service,  one  for  young 

work  is  oZr  ?TgnW°men-     EYe^  **?  throughout  the  school  year  th£ 
work  is  offered  m  the  Gymnasium.     No  fees  are  charged  for  this  work 
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Co-ordination  of  Schools 


The  different  schools  of  the  University  are  organically  related     A  student 

in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  take  a  year's  work  ^School  of  Law 

in  lieu  of  a  year  of  the  elective  work  m  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts     It  is 

thus  Possible  for  one  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  degree  of  LL.B  as  well  as  that 
thus  possible  tor  one  ^^  ^  ^  d  ^    d  of 

?T  B  in  anvlchool  of  high  standing,  he  may  obtain  the  degree  of  AB.  from 
Sr'nlWe  of  Liberal  Arts  by  competing  three-fourths  of  the  college  course, 
which "mfstfnc^ude  a\l  of  tJ  noniective  studies:  a  major  and  two  minors 
must  constitute  a  part  of  the  work.  _ 

A  similar  allowance  of  30  semester  hours  will  be  made  for  an  equivalent 
amo^Tf  wk  in  the  School  of  Commerce  Account,  and  Finance,  m  the 
College  of  Dentistry,  or  in  the  Iliff  School  of  Theology. 


Prizes 


Th,  Chancellor's  Prize  in  Oratory.- -The  Chancellor  offers  twenty  dollars 
in  Jld  af a  prize  for  the  best  oration  delivered  in  a  contest  between  repre- 
entatives  of  fh  Senior  and  Junior  classes.  In  this  contest  a  choice  of  books 
L  preslnted  to  each  student  who  wins  a  place  m  the  final  contest. 

The  Cranston  Prize  in  Oratory. -Hon.  E.  M.  Cranston  offers  twenty 
dollar; ?ln  gold  as  apprize  for  the  bit  oration  delivered  m  a  contest  between 
representatives  of  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes. 

The  Wrioht  Prize  in  Oratory. -Dr.  G.  M.  Wright  offers  twenty  dollars i  in 
gold  as  a  firs  "prize  in  the  inter-class  oratorical  contest.  A  second  prize  of  ten 
dollars  is  also  given  in  this  contest  by  another  friend. 

research. 


Aid  to  Students 


Manv  students  who  go  to  college  in  the  West  must  earn  their  own  living 
in  wK ^n  Pari  To^ll  such  students,  Denver  offers  more  facilities  than 
any  other  city  in  the  Eocky  Mountain  country.  ; 

Students  who  need  to  earn  their  living,  in  whole  or  in  part,  while  in 

arrive  at  college  without  some  money,  say  one  hundred  dollars  or  more. 

Both  voune  men  and  young  women  can  find  ways  to  help  themselves  but 

money  bef ore  coming  to  college  cannot  expect  to  earn  money  and  also  carry 
the  studies  of  the  college  course. 

Thp  Yonno-  Men's  Christian  Association  gives  much  attention  to  securing 
employmeYn°tUfogr  Sent,  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  work 
which  can  be  secured  for  purposeful  young  men  m  Denver. 

For  young  women  there  is  only  one  certain  way  to  ^a^u^™|oula 
young  woman  who  knows  how  to  help  with  housework   as  a  daughter  ^hou 
help  her  mother,  can  always  find  employment.    Even  then  a  young 
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ought  not  to  come  to  college  unless  she  has  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  for 
ner  uses  during  the  college  year. 

The  University  of  Denver  has  a  warm  welcome  for  students  of  moral 
integrity  and  earnest  purpose.  Students  of  questionable  integrity  and  in- 
different purpose  are  not  desired. 

Christian  Associations  and  Student  Volunteers 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  The  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  maintain  the  customary  work  of  these  organizations  in  col- 
leges, namely,  religious  meetings,  Bible-study  classes,  mission-study  classes, 
and  employment  bureaus.  Social  functions  are  regularly  held  so  that  students 
nave  abundant  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other.  The  May 
Day  celebration  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  one  of  the 
notable  events  of  the  college  year.  The  Big  Sister  organization  has  definitely 
enriched  the  social  life  of  the  women  of  the  college. 

The  college  Student  Volunteers  conduct  meetings  among  the  young 
peoples  societies  in  the  various  churches  of  Denver.  We  have  now  many 
representatives  of  this  organization  in  mission  fields,  and  we  have  always 
numbers  of  students  who  offer  themselves  for  service  in  foreign  fields. 

Athletics  and  the  Students'  Association  Fee 

Totally  distinct  from  the  scientific  training  in  physical  education,  above 
described,  is  the  work  m  games  in  the  open,  all  of  which  is  given  under  the 
general  title  of  athletics.  An  athletic  coach  is  in  service  so  that  students  can 
imd  opportunity  to  participate  in  games  of  all  sorts:  football,  baseball,  basket- 
ball, track  athletics,  tennis  and  whatsoever  else  may  be  desired.  No  fees  are 
charged  for  participation  in  games,  but  a  compulsory  fee  is  charged  by  the 
Students  Association  for  admission  to  all  games  on  the  home  grounds  and  for 
admission  to  many  other  university  entertainments,  and  for  the  annual  sub- 
scripton  to  the  "Clarion."  This  fee  is  collected  at  the  business  office,  but  is 
used  entirely  by  the  students  themselves,  as  here  shown,  no  part  of  it  being 
allotted  to  the  University. 

The  University  Field  consists  of  a  plot  of  ground  covering  nearly  two 
blocks  at  University  Park.  The  soil  of  the  field  is  admirably  adapted  for 
athletic  sports,  being  neither  the  hard  adobe  found  on  some  fields,  nor  the  sand 
tound  on  others.  The  quarter-mile  running  track  is  twenty-eight  feet  in  width, 
and  the  semi-circular  curve  at  each  end  has  a  diameter  of  250  feet  on  the 
running  line.     Inside  of  this  track  lie  fields  for  football  and  baseball. 

Board  and  Rooms 

Furnished  rooms  are  rented  at  University  Park  at  about  an  average  of  a 
dollar  a  week  and  upwards  for  each  student— when  two  students  occupy  the 
same  room.  Some  rooms  are  rented  at  a  lower  price,  and  some  at  a  higher 
Day  board  can  be  secured  at  from  $5.00  to  $5.50  per  week. 

Young  men  who  do  not  reside  at  home,  or  are  not  assigned  to  homes  by 
tneir  parents  or  guardians,  are  required  to  reside  in  approved  houses.  Houses 
winch  are  approved  as  homes  for  men  are  not  permitted  to  provide  any  rooms 
tor  women.  All  young  men  who  do  not  reside  at  home  (or  in  homes  assigned 
by  their  parents  or  guardians)  are  under  the  supervision  of  certain  designated 
members  of  the  Faculty. 

Young  women  who  do  not  reside  at  home,  or  are  not  assigned  to  homes 
oj  their  parents  or  guardians,  are  required  to  reside  in  Templin  Hall,  or  in 
other  approved  houses.    Houses  which  are  approved  as  homes  for  women  are 
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not  permitted  to  provide  any  rooms  for  men.  All  young  women  who  do  not 
reside  at  home  (or  in  homes  assigned  by  their  parents  or  guardians)  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Inquiries  of  any  character  will  be  answered  in  the  first  mail,  when  ad- 
dressed to  the  Chancellor,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

The  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  is  payable  by  each  new  student  on  entrance. 
The  tuition  is  $40.00  per  semester  or  $80.00  for  the  college  year,  and  is  payable 
as  f ollows :  $20.00  on  or  before  the  opening  day  of  the  first  semester  in  Sep- 
tember, and' the  same  amount  again  in  November;  $20.00  on  or  before  the 
openino-  day  of  the  second  semester  in  January,  and  the  same  amount  again  in 
April.  Notes  are  not  accepted  for  tuition.  Delay  in  paying  the  tuition  fee 
increases  it  one  dollar,  and  in  ten  days  causes  suspension  from  all  classes. 

Fifteen  recitations  a  week  are  counted  as  full  work,  exclusive  of  physical 
education.  A  student  may,  however,  take  17  recitations  a  week  without  extra 
charge.  For  each  extra  hour  above  17  the  fee  is  $3.00  per  semester.  For  late 
registration  (that  is,  after  the  opening  day  of  the  semester)  the  fee  is  $1.00. 
For  10  recitations  (or  less)  a  week  the  tuition  per  semester  is  $4.00  per  credit 
hour. 

Laboratory  fees  are  charged  to  cover  the  cost  of  materials  used,  and  are 
due  at  the  opening  of  the  semester.  No  portion  of  any  fees  will  be  refunded 
except  in  case  of  sickness. 

Graduation  Fees 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  is  $10.00. 
If  this  fee  be  paid  on  or  before  May  1,  and  the  hood  be  returned  in  good  con- 
dition within  three  days  after  commencement,  a  refund  of  $3.00  will  be  made; 
otherwise  the  refund  upon  the  return  of  the  hood  in  good  order  will  be 
only  $2.00. 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  is  $15.00, 
with  the  same  refund  as  above. 

For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  is 
$30  00,  with  the  same  refund  as  above.  When  a  student  is  excused  from  atten- 
dance upon  the  exercises  of  Commencement  evening,  the  usual  refund  on  the 
fee  for  diploma  and  hood  will  not  be  made. 

No  one  of  these  diplomas  will  be  printed  till  the  fee  for  it  has  been  paid. 

Free  Scholarships 

About  sixty  free  four-year  scholarships  were  established  in  the  fall  of  1915 
by  the  labors  of  various  teams  of  solicitors  for  the  Endowment  Fund.  All 
these  scholarships  were  assigned  by  the  teams  and  are  not  transferable. 

The  J  Sidnev  Brown  free  four-year  scholarship  was  established  by  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  J.  Sidney  Brown  in  October  of  1915.  This  scholarship  provides 
free  tuition  for  one  student  for  four  consecutive  years  in  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts.    The  beneficiary  has  been  selected. 

A  similar  free  four-year  scholarship,  to  be  known  as  the  Mrs  Emily  L. 
Smith  scholarship,  was  constituted  at  the  same  time  by  the  gift  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  C.  S.  Carnahan.     The  beneficiary  has  been  selected. 

The  Colorado  Life  Underwriters'  free  four-year  scholarship,  giving ;  free 
tuition  for  four  consecutive  years  to  one  student  has  been  established  b? ^tte 
Association  of  Colorado  Life  Underwriters.  This  scholarship  was  assigned 
by  a  competitive  test  in  essay  writing. 
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HONOR  AND  SERVICE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

•J&&S&  S^go&^aSS^  awarded  every  ^  tQ  ^^ 
Principal  to  a  student  who  deirves  such  r?0S  l?  be  aSsiSned  b7  th* 
scholarship,  interest  in  approved  schoolLt^S^  MOa?jA  of  ^acter, 
each  one  of  the  Denve S  sSk  fiv^S  t5  general  wor^ess.  In 
high  school  honor  schoLsMps are ^wT^r^^i.arBi,aw?rded'  These 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  £  E^J&&  to^t^S^ 

eachMett^  —ded  to 

University  apportionment^ made bv  thi S  /  sba11  Pay  in  full  the  annual 
honor  scholarlips  arTavaSable  SAftl?  Conference.     These  church 

-ore'XnTortntsen^  £«**  ^^  in  th«  S°Ph°- 

are  permitted  to  earn  half  of  their  2  2?  ^S  °f  S6rV1Ce  scholarships 

nated  by  the  CaiLSS^^^ZSj^Tni  eaCh  S^eSter  in  Service  desi^ 
students  who  have  takln  o£?5SSri ^  wor^wiS  SerV1CeTT  limi^d  to  thoSe 
creditable  record  in  studies  anT  fa  ithLT^  7  US  m  ?lbrar-y  Science-  A 
conditions  of  appointmen  o  uL^le^^lT^f  ™\  "^  are 
celled  at  any  time  for  cause.  erSlty  service-    An  assignment  may  be  can- 

«^°tti^T^y^Ship^  Pr°Vide  ,f°r  m°re  than  one-half  the 
at  lefst  hiK^ri^SiSS-  J^lmeanS  that  eVery  student  must  pay 
pays  the  full  cLrffe  for  tniHnn  1  if  m  GTy  s?mester-  A  student  who 
education.  A  stXt who™ ^TrJitTl V^  ''I8  ?an  half  the  cost  of  bis 
than  one-fourth  the  cosTo?  SsScatioT  SncVn^f  ?  3CtUally  pays  less 
cost  of  his  education,  the  Un  versitv  has'a  riht  to  "  ?^  ^  PayS  the  ful1 
sincere  loyalty  to  its  ideals.  g      to  eXpect  from  ever.y  student 

THE  PIONEER  SCHOOL  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING  IN  THIS  STATE 

^^^i^i^^^™^-*^  Colorado  Semi- 
learning  in  this  state  »    Th  nS?rf  ?h^l      5  PQ°neer  Sch°o1  of  hi*her 

rfii?^as?5S^JluT^  T  commer/ ™der  the  itadSS 

was  begun  ieITgL?tttX^^^P^  bf^  tn^  W°? 

that  no  educaSal  charter  so  iSaf  fn  ^  ^T™*011'  t°r  the  reaso» 
Colorado.     The  degrees  are<ri™  hi  A  terms  has  ever  been  given  in 

of  Denver,  i  SKnffif  corporation  known  as  The  University 
and  Colorado  Se^navTmthZT  ^Wn  a.S  the ,U™sity  of  Denver 
sity  enters  upon  Ss  fif^-fourth  academic  vS^Tn  1  T^  ^  Univer- 
conferred  in  Colorado  were  giVe^ S  ^Sfc^S^**"" 

RELIGIOUS  ATMOSPHERE 
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to  everyone  But  religious  freedom  does  not  mean  indifference  to  religion. 
StudSte  oi  every  varfety  of  religious  faith  are  heartily  welcomed  to  all  the 
btuaenis  oieveij_  v*       j  ^   desired  that  every  student  should  remain 

privileges  of  the  nstitut ™  ^""^ito^  better  in  moral  quality  under 
in  the  faith  of  ^  f jther8,  but  n  m> ^^    |t  ides  for  the  enrichment  of 

hS  J£« ^Solutet^  ca/co^pensate  for  the  dwarfing  of 

the  religious  nature.  _ 

Chanel  exercises  for  all  students  are  held  on  the  mornings  of  Monday 

IssocSns  meet  fn  Tuesday  and  Thursday  respectively. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  aim  of  the  University  is  to  create  men  and  women  of  vision  who  crave 

necessary.     Studante«^ Our  rules  for  conduct  are  therefore  few.     Stu- 

^^£^ww**™»*  ^rvn  the  moral  and  spmtua 

means  incapacity  to  secure  the  best  in  scholarship. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
Dean-Herbert  A.  Howe,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 

The  scholastic  management  of  the >  Graduate  I JJod^fte^  rfg 

Graduate  Committee  .^^^^S&^St£^  Herbert 
tions  for  enrollment  m  the  Graduate  ^nool  snouia  d e  institution 

A  Howe.  Any  student -^  earned  a  fj^^qSvaleat  to  that 
where  the  work  taken  tor •*£&*  of  the  University  of  Denver  may  become  a 
^St^&e^^t^li^  or  for  thai  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
ritu ^:tioneftgoTfi°ve  dollars  is  required,  unless  the  applicant  has  previ- 
ousTy  been  a  student  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

For  thP  Master's  degree  a  year's  work  is  required,  the  total  credit  being 
eauaU  thirty  semester  hours  This  credit  would  be  earned  by  fifteen  recita- 
tions f  wS  Lling  two Semesters.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  work  must  be 
none  of  the  sS  gfoups  into  which.the  «^^^x^dmded  m  the 
early  part  of  this  catalog.    A  thesis  is  also  demanded,  in  addition. 

Tfc0  wnrt  -for  the  Doctor's  degree  is  three  times  as  heavy  as  tor  the 

„JS  -XiSJfSSU  «— -: KISMETS 

and  German  is  required  for  this  degree.  _ 

Candidates  for  all  degrees  ^  be  pr^trt^a^e  at  which  the 
Baccalaureate  sermon  is  preached,  and  f  j>  ™  C«b» °~  Applications 
each  occasion  academic  costume  (cap  and  SP^^XVaJSty  if  presented 
for  excuse  from  these  exercises  will  be  consi  dered  by  th  el  w ulty 
before  May  20.    All  University  fees  must  be  paid  by  eacn  canaiudLe 
his  diploma  is  issued  to  him. 


EXTENSION  COLLEGE 
Dean— Daniel  E.  Phillips,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 

ized^rSr11  rT^A?*®  Jf  ^f hers' .mee*ing  on  Saturday,  was  organ- 
Psychobgy  PS'   the   University   Professor  of   Education  "and 

f..^The  nec^sity  for  such  c!asses  was  immediately  recognized  by  aspirins; 
teachers;  so  the  classes  grew  m  number,  making  it  necessary  that  oth^pro 

t7fi      i1™    °&r  ^T1  C°UrSeS-     Presently  there  were  seventy-five  students 
and  then  100,  and  now  have  nearly  200  teachers  in  these  classes.  sraaents 

Every  school  room  in  Denver  has  been  refreshed  by  the  influence  of  the 
University  of  Denver  both  through  the  regular  college  work  and  Xo  through 

SSfcS  WhlCh  ^  b6en  0fed  in  th-  Cl—  *»  tea^rTS 

^/^S  T  UlW  m°re  *an  1'000  teachers  ^  the  Denver  schools.     Four  hun- 

™S^V fri  S  T*  m  SlrV1Ce  in  DenVer  have  been  students  in  ^e  Uni- 

versity of  Denver  and  more  than  1,000  different  teachers  have  taken  work  in 

formed  ^  *""**  *"  mneteen  yearS  since  the  first  <***  was 

Some  courses  are  offered  in  classes  which  meet  in  the  late  afternoon  or  in 
the  evening.     These  classes  may  be  formed  in  any  part  of  the  city.     The  in 
5wE?    T,^6  Extension  College  are  regular  members  of  the  University 
Faculty.     The  courses  are  the  same  m  quality  of  work  as  other  University 
courses  and  are  credited  as  resident  work  toward  university  decrees 

coursfthffefT,  ITm^T  fSY  *?  Sem6Ster  t  $6m     For  each  additional 
course  the  fee  is  $5.00      For  delayed  payment  there  is  a  charge  of  one  dollar 
1  he  classes  of  the  University  Extension  College  are  held  every  Saturday  dur 
Sis !ch2£ lE£?  ^  Spad0US  r°°mS  °f  the  Barnes  Commercials Sol  at 

Inquiries  should  be  sent  to  the  Dean  of  the  Extension  College,  Dr.  D  E 
Phillips,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado.  ^^- 

EXTRA-MURAL  COLLEGE 
Dean— Herbert  E.  Russell,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 

resident3  SrfZ^lf  S*™  ?0W  °ffe-rS  COurses  in  colleSe  subl'ects  *o  non- 
as  the  Extf  Mural  %n  M n7  °r^mz^ -department  which  will  be  known 
SitT  5  j  ^  College.  Courses  which  can  be  given  by  correspondence 
will  be  offered  through  this  college.     The  aim  is  to  afford  an  opporKv  of 

H^i^tSv^  SP£ialiS<?  -°ne  ""*  be^in  a^  -uSlh 
^nfc?n  P  7  tlme"     N°  Prellminary  examination  is  required  of  appli- 

cants for  correspondence  courses,  but  the  University  reserves  the  ri^ht  to  refect 
applicants  or  to  commend  other  courses  than  those  chosen  if  the  data  furniTed 
on  the  application  blank  justify  such  action.  If  the  correspondence  student 
later  comes  to  the  University  of  Denver  he  must  comply  with  the  requirements 
for  admission  to  residence  courses.  ^uuemenis 

A  certificate  is  granted  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of  any  course. 
t™  C°rrespondence  courses  are  applicable  for  half  of  the  study  requirement 
for  the  Bachelor's  degree  These  courses  are  not  applicable  either  for  the 
Masters  degree  or  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  The  fee  is  $20  for  a  correspond- 
ence course,  for  which  five  hours  of  credit  may  be  obtained,  and  consists  of 
rorty  lessons.  This  represents  an  amount  of  work  which  resident  students 
would  be  required  to  accomplish  in  eighteen  weeks,  reciting  five  hours  per 
week  Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  H.  E.  Russell,  Univer- 
sity Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Dean— Wilber  D.  Engle,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 

The  seventeenth  session  of  the  Summer  School  will  be  held  in  the  college 
buildings  at  University  Park  from  Monday,  June  17,  to  Friday,  July  26,  in 
1917.  The  Summer  School  is  an  integral  part  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 
The  laboratories  and  library  are  open  for  use  during  the  summer  session  pre- 
cisely as  during  the  regular  semesters.  In  the  Summer  School  elementary, 
advanced  and  graduate  courses  are  offered.  For  these  courses  credit  toward  a 
degree  is  given  as  though  completed  in  the  regular  college  year.  The  summer 
session  is  six  weeks  in  length.  _ 

The  courses  which  are  offered  are  those  which  are  most  in  demand  during 
the  regular  school  year.  In  some  cases,  courses  are  offered  which  are  taught 
only  during  the  summer  session. 

Students  are  free  to  select  any  courses  which  they  are  qualified  to  pursue. 
The  courses  are  planned  with  a  view  to  hard  study,  and  thorough  examinations 
are  held  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

The  University  offers  ample  opportunities  for  Practice  Teaching  as  a 
completion  of  the  collegiate  professional  training  in  Pedagogy.  During  the 
summer  a  special  school  is  maintained  in  which  all  of  the  grades  from  the  third 
to  the  eighth  are  represented.  This  school  is  well  attended  by  pupils  from 
the  public  schools  of  Denver,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Principal  Hoel. 

Each  class  meets  for  recitation  or  lecture  five  times  per  week,  and,  if 
satisfactorily  completed,  the  course  will  count  as  two  semester  hours'  credit 
toward  a  degree.     Recitations  and  lectures  are  one  hour  in  length. 

The  tuition  for  one  subject  for  the  summer  session  of  six  weeks  is  $10.00. 
For  each  additional  subject  the  price  is  $5.00.  For  the  course  in  Practice 
Teaching  alone  (which  counts  for  four  semester  hours'  credit)  the  fee  is  $12.50. 
The  price  for  the  course  in  Domestic  Science  is  $6.00.  Domestic  Science  with 
one  other  course  is  $16.00.  Domestic  Science  with  two  other  courses  is  $20.00. 
No  scholarships  are  available  in  the  Summer  School. 

Students  working  in  biological,  chemical  or  physical  laboratories  pay  a 
small  fee  to  cover  the'  cost  of  material  used.  All  fees  are  payable  in  advance 
at  the  business  office.    A  special  fee  is  also  charged  for  Domestic  Science. 

The  tuition  charge  for  pupils  in  the  Practice  Teaching  school  is  $3.00  for 
a  term  of  six  weeks. 

A  Summer  School  Bulletin,  announcing  all  the  courses  which  are  offered, 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  request. 

SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 
Dean— Wilber  D.  Engle,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  was  opened  in  September  of  1916  in  response  to 
the  urgent  request  of  all  the  more  conspicuous  druggists  of  the  state.  The 
number  of  students  in  attendance  for  the  first  year  was  large. 

No  scholarships  are  available  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy. 

Full  and  explicit  information  is  given  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  School  of 
Pharmacy,  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

Write  Dean  Wilber  D.  Engle  at  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 
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DENVER  LAW  SCHOOL 
Dean— George  C.  Manly,  E.  &  C.  Building 

For  catalog  write  Dean  Manly  at  above  address  or  at  1330  Arapahoe  street 
18Q9TohLLaT^Sch*°01  °f  the  Ul\iversity  of  Denver  was  opened  3rd  October^ 
nfp^  Hi  I  °re  n°WA  com?letmS  Jts  twenty-fifth  year.  This  school  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  of  Law  Schools.  The  Law  School  occu- 
fia  .Ti&n  f  Universi+tv  buildings  known  as  the  Law  and  Commerce  Build- 
ing, at  1330  Arapahoe  street,  in  the  heart  of  Denver.  Through  the  generositv 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Jacob  Haish  of  DeKalb,  Illinois,  a  trust  fund  is  low  being 
accumulated  by  Colorado  Seminary  for  the  erection  of  a  commodious  building 
to  be  known  perpetual  y  as  "The  Jacob  Haish  Building,"  for  the  housino-  of 
the  -Law  School  and  all  the  other  downtown  departments  of  the  University. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  conferred  by  the  School  of  Law  must  be  of 
good  moral  character  and  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  upon  entering  the 
hrst  year  class.  Graduates  from  universities  or  colleges  of  approved  standing 
are  admitted  without  examination.  All  other  candidates  for  the  degree  must 
present  evidence  of  the  completion  of  at  least  one  year  of  collegiate  work  in  a 
university  or  college  of  approved  standing,  or  pass  an  examination  on  subjects 
equivalent  to  those  ordinarily  required  in  the  Freshman  year  of  a  universitv 
or  college.  -7 

Women  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  school. 

The  different  schools  of  the  University  are  organically  related.  A  student 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  take  a  year's  work  in  the  School  of  Law 
in  lieu  ola  year  of  the  elective  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  It  is  thus 
possible  for  one  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  as  well  as  that  of 
A.B.,  to  save  a  year.  When  a  student  has  already  earned  the  degree  of  LL  B 
he  may  obtain  the  degree  of  A.  B.  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  by  com- 
pleting three-fourths  of  the  college  course. 

The  record  of  the  Denver  Law  School  in  the  Colorado  Bar  Examinations 
is  probably  unmatched. 

The  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  of  Colorado  was  created  in  1897.  In 
order  to  put  the  fairness  of  its  marks  beyond  question,  the  Board  requires  each 
applicant  to  use  a  fictitious  name  on  the  examination  papers.  The  examina- 
tions are  held  in  June  and  in  December.  Graduates  of  law  schools  ordinarily 
take  the  June  examinations. 

The  graduates  of  the  Denver  Law  School  have  taken  first  place  fifteen 
times  m  the  nineteen  June  examinations  which  have  been  held  since  the  State 
.board  of  Law  Examiners  was  created  in  1897. 

In  1898,  with  38  taking  the  examinations,  15  were  Denver  graduates.  We 
won  places  number  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

In  1901  with  32  taking  the  examinations,  only  1  was  a  Denver  graduate. 
He  won  first  place. 

In  1904,  with  43  taking  the  examinations,  13  were  Denver  graduates.  We 
won  places  number  1,  2  and  3.     We  tied  on  4  and  5  and  then  won  6. 

In  1908,  with  48  taking  examinations,  14  were  Denver  graduates.  We 
won  places  number  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  11  and  12. 

iv  I\i91f  °Ul  graduates  were  in  their  usual  rank.     We  won  the  first,  the 
third,  the  fourth,  the  sixth  and  the  seventh  places.     In  other  words,  we  won 
hve  out  of  the  first  seven  places.    All  of  our  graduates  passed  the  examination. 
In  1915  we  won  places  1,  3,  4,  5,  7  and  9. 

In  1916  we  won  the  first  place  and  tied  for  the  second  place  with  a  gradu- 
ate or  Yale. 

Our  graduates  are  brought  into  competition  in  these  examinations  with 
the  law  graduates  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  California,  Virginia,  Michi- 
gan and  the  other  old  and  distinguished  law  schools. 
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COLORADO  COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY 

Dean— Hiram  Addison  Fynn,  D.D.S.,  500  California  Building 
Superintendent-A.  W.  Starbuck,  D.D.S.,  College  Bldg.,  1340  Arapahoe  St. 

For  catalog  and  information  write  to  either  of  these  officers. 
The  Dental  School  of  the  University  is  now  closing  its  thirtieth  year. 
Being  the  only  Dental  School  with  complete  equipment  and  adequate  clinical 
material  between  the  Missouri  Kiver  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  quite  naturally  it 
attracts  students  from  a  wide  territory,  as  appears  from  the  exhibit  of  resi- 
dences of  students. 

The  Dental  Infirmary  at  1340  Arapahoe  street  is  completely  equipped 
for  instruction  in  the  art  of  dentistry.  More  than  12,000  patients  are  treated 
each  year  in  this  infirmary.  A  Dental  School  in  a  small  town  can  never  have 
an  adequate  amount  of  clinical  material,  but  in  a  city  like  Denver  clinical 
material  is  so  abundant  that  students  are  given  opportunity  to  perform  every 
operation  which  will  be  required  in  active  practice.  The  Dental  Building  has 
been  enlarged  recently  and  is  complete  in  all  its  appointments. 

The  Dental  School  will  be  provided  for,  along  with  all  the  downtown 
departments,  in  the  projected  building  to  be  known  as  The  Jacob  Haish  Build- 
ing. Every  month  we  are  putting  aside  the  rental  of  the  former  Jacob  Haish 
Building  for  the  erection  of  a  new  and  greater  building  which  will  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  University's  early  benefactors. 

The  University  Dental  School  (known  as  The  Colorado  College  of  Dental 
Surgery)  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties.  All 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  National  Association  are  strictly  observed  in 
the  conduct  of  the  school  work. 

Diplomas  of  the  University  Dental  School  are  accepted  in  all  states  and 
countries  where,  under  the  laws,  the  diplomas  of  standard  colleges  are  accepted. 
The  quality  of  the  work  of  the  Dental  School  is  shown  in  the  rank  of  our 
graduates  in  state  dental  examinations.  The  average  rank  of  all  dental  grad- 
uates in  these  examinations  over  the  United  States  is  85  per  cent.  The  average 
rank  of  our  graduates  in  the  Colorado  state  examinations  is  decidedly  higher. 
The  course  of  study  is  graded  and  covers  a  period  of  four  years. 

The  vital  relation  of  dentistry  to  the  health  of  the  human  race  is  apparent. 
The  scientific  achievements  of  modern  dentistry  are  now  appreciated  by  the 
whole  world.  The  one  profession  in  which  America  has  excelled  all  the  nations 
is  dentistry.  "American  Dentist"  is  the  sign  which  attracts  the  people  in 
every  city  in  Europe. 

Graduates  of  standard  high  schools,  with  a  four-year  course  of  study, 
are  admitted  to  the  Dental  School  without  examination.  Those  who  are  not 
hicrh  school  graduates  are  required  to  take  an  examination  on  the  studies  ot 
the  high  school  course,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  By  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent,  Principal  A.  J. 
Fynn,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Gilpin  School  in  Denver,  has  been  appointed  to  pass  upon 
certificates  and  make  examinations  for  the  University  Dental  School. 
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SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE,  ACCOUNTS  AND  FINANCE 
Dean— George  A.  Warfield,  1330  Arapahoe  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 

For  catalog  and  other  information  write  Dean  Warfield  at  above  address. 

All  the  great  educational  institutions  now  have  special  departments  of 
commerce.  The  University  of  Denver  was  a  pioneer  in  this  field,  having 
organized  its  special  school  of  commerce  in  1908,  previous  to  which  year  but 
two  other  similar  institutions  were  in  existence. 

Three- Year  Courses 

The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  offers  courses  of  study,  covering 
three  years  of  time,  in  classes  which  are  held  from  5:40  p.  m.  to  7:40  p.  m.  on  Monday 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  of  each  week.  These  classes  give  opportunity  for  per- 
sons employed  during  the  day  to  obtain  a  thorough  university  training  in  business  The 
degree  which  is  conferred  on  those  who  complete  the  course  in  a  satisfactory  manner  is 
Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science.  The  students  who  have  taken  this  work  have  made 
an  unmatched  record  in  taking  the  regular  examinations  of  the  State  Board  for  the 
certificate  of  certified  public  accountant. 

Four- Year  Courses 

Three  separate  four-year  courses,  each  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 

2TS?'  Aarf  °^eTTed-  Th.e  T,°rk  is  given  partly  iQ  regular  day  classes  in  the  College 
!™p»m^a  University  Park  and  partly  in  evening  classes  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce at  1330  Arapahoe  Street.  About  two  evening  classes  a  week  will  be  required  for 
this  work.     These  four-year  courses  are  designated  as  follows: 

1.  Accounting: 

Graduates  of  Course  1  will  enter  the  profession  of  Certified  Public  Accountant 
or  become  expert  Auditors  and  Accountants  in  corporations. 

2.  Commercial  Teaching: 

Gives  the  most  thorough  training  for  college  and  high  school  teachers  of  com- 
mercial subjects.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  commercial  teachers  and 
competition  is  less  severe  and  the  salaries  higher  for  specialists. 

3.  Business  Administration: 

Most  college  graduates  enter  business.  Course  3  provides  the  general  business 
training  for  which  the  demand  now  appears  to  be  unlimited.  Graduates  of 
this  course  begin  in  higher  and  more  responsible  positions  and  make  much 
more  rapid  advancement  than  untrained  men. 

™.c^e„Lib?rai  AHl  snhieets  included  in  these  courses  are  chosen  from  the  whole  uni- 

TS„wnCUUmveCfUS^  °f  their  Strength  and  *****  value  to  the  business  man. 
Ihe  professional  subjects  given  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  in  the 

h!3S  ?ass.es'  are  under  the  instruction  of  practical  business  men  who  have  had  the 

SSL  iU?iITi-y  tram?S-  VHt  instructors  includ*  six  Certified  Public  Accountants, 
engaged  m  the  active  practice  of  their  profession;  Practicing  Attorneys,  who  are  experts 

largCe7Toc;TacorLpoTatitnTrtiSinS  ^  Salesmana^  and  business  executives  from  the 

Students  who  have  full  time  to  devote  to  their  school  work  will  find  the  combined 
ZLi  ^e1em^S  c°urse!?  tne  Dest  Preparation  to  be  had  anywhere.  Those  who  are 
Mnancl  evening  courses  of  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and 

+  -  ^ne  t"i"on  for  the  combined  day  and  evening  courses  is  $100  a  year.  A  matricula- 
tion fee  of  $5  must  be  paid  to  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  upon  first 
registering  with  it. 
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Outline  of  Courses  for  the  Combined  Day  and  Evening  Classes 


FIRST  YEAR 

(Required  in  all  courses) 


First  Semester 


►Accounting    (F-l) 3  hours 

Business    Law — Contracts 3 

Economics    3 — Commercial    Geog.  2 

English   29 — Composition 2 

Mathematics- — Algebra     3 

Psychology    1 3 

Physical    Education 1 


Second  Semester 

Accounting    (F-2) 3  hours 

Business   Law — Agency 2 

Economics   4 — Econ.  History 2 

English   30 — Composition 2 

Mathematics   27  —  Theory   of.  In- 
vestment     3 

Psychology   2 — Applied   Psych...    3 
Physical  Education 1       " 


SECOND  YEAR 

(Required  in  all  courses) 


First   Semester 


Accounting  Systems  (J-5) 2  hours 

Economics   1 — Principles   3 

History    3 — American   History...    3       " 

A   Modern   Language 5 

Bus.  Law   (J-32) — Property,  Cor- 
porations  and   Insurance 3 

Physical   Education    1       " 


Second   Semester 


Cost   Accounting    (J-6) 2  hours 

Money   and   Banking 3 

History   4 — English   History 3 

A  Modern  Language 5 

Banking  Practice    1 

Physical  Education    1 


THIRD  YEAR 


Accounting: 


First   Semester 

Accounting   (J-12) — Practice  and 

Problems     3  hours 

Economics   5 — Hist,   of   Com 2 

♦Advertising    2  " 

*A  Modern   Language 3  " 

Math. — Statistics    2  " 

*Psych.  8 — of  Advt.  and  Bus 3 

•Industrial   Management    1  " 

•Effective  Speaking   3  " 


Second  Semester 


Accounting      (S-15) — Mine     Ac- 
counting      1 

Account.    (S-16)   Pub.   Serv.  Corp.  1 

♦Sociology    3 

*A  Modern   Language 3 

♦Government  of,  Cities 2 

•Salesmanship    and    Buying 2 

Corporations    2 

Personal  Efficiency 1 

•English  of  Business 3 


hour 


FOURTH  YEAR 


First  Semester 


Accounting 


Accounting  (S-13)  Problems 3  hours 

•Political   Science    2  " 

Investments  and  Brokerage 1  " 

Practical    Ethics    2 

Logic    3 

•Work  and  Wages 2 

Principles   of    Efficiency 1  " 

•International    Trade    2  " 

•International   Law    2  " 


Second  Semester 

Auditing    and   Reports    (S-17)...    3  hours 

•Business   Administration    2 

♦History   of   Education 2 

Business  Law — Neg.   Papers 2 

♦Government  of   the  U.   S 3 

♦Philosophy   2 — Prin.   Sci 2 

Public    Finance    2 

Economic   Theory    3 

♦Insurance    3 


THIRD   YEAR 
Commercial  Teaching 


First  Semester 

•Accounting    (J-12)     3 

Child  Study   2 

Education     3 

•A,  Modern  Language 3 

Psych.    8 — Advertising     3 

•Industrial   Management    1 

•Effective  Speaking   3 


Second  Semester 


hours  *Accounting    (S-15)    1 

How   To   Teach  Arithmetic... 
•Corporations    

Sociology    

•A  Modern   Language 

Personal    Efficiency    

English    of    Business 

•Transportation  2 

♦Government  of   Cities 2 

•Race    Problems    2 

♦Salesmanship  and  Buying 2 

♦Credit  Management    1 


hour 
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FOURTH   YEAR 


Commercial  Teaching 
First  Semester 

History  of  Education 3  hours 

Psych.   6 — Advanced    5 

•Political   Science    2 

♦Practical   Ethics    2 

♦Logic    3       .< 

•Work  and  Wages 2 

Principles    of   Efficiency l 

♦International  Trade   2 

•International  Law    2 


Second  Semester 

♦Business    Administration    2 

History   of  Education 2 

•Problems    of   Conduct 2 

Business  Law   2 

♦Government   of   the   U.    S 3 

♦Philosophy    2 2 

Public   Finance    2 

Economic   Theory    ,        _  3 

♦Insurance    3 

♦Vocational   Guidance    3 


hours 


THIRD  YEAR 
Business  Administration 


First  Semester 

•Accounting    (J-12)    3  hours 

•Education     3        <, 

Economics     5 2 

Advertising    2 

•A  Modern   Language 3 

Math. — Statistics    2 

Psych.    8 — Advertising    3 

Industrial   Management    1 

•Effective  Speaking   3 


Second  Semester 

•Accounting    (S-15)    1  hour 

•Accounting    (S-16)    1 

Corporations    2       " 

•Sociology    3       .. 

•A  Modern  Language 3 

Personal    Efficiency    1 

English    of   Business 3 

Transportation    2       " 

♦Government  of  Cities 2 

♦Race  Problems   2 

Salesmanship  and  Buying 2 

Credit  Management    \ 


FOURTH   YEAR 
Business  Administration 


First  Semester 


♦Accounting  Problems    (S-13) 3  hours 

♦Political  Science    2 

♦Investments  and  Brokerage 1 

♦Practical  Ethics 2 

♦American    Social   Problems 3 

♦Logic    3 

Work  and  Wages 2 

♦Values   and   Incomes 3       •< 

Principles  of  Efficiency 1 

International  Trade    , 2 

•International  Law    2 


'Elective. 


Second  Semester 

•Auditing  and  Reports   (S-^17) ...  3  hours 

Business   Administration    2 

•Problems  of  Conduct 2 

Business  Law 2 

•Government   of   the   U.    S 3 

♦Social  Legislation   2 

•Philosophy  2 2 

♦Socialism 2 

Public   Finance    2 

•Economic  Theory   3 

Insurance   3 

•Vocational  Guidance    3 


Sixteen  hours  of  work  are  prescribed  for  each  semester  of  the  four-year  course  The 
traTninT6111   '"   gra<3Uati°n'   ^^  iS    128  h0UrS   credit  bes^s   two   years    of  physical 

The  professional  courses  in  the  work  outlined  above  are  fully  described  in  the  special 
re^sT    °f    the    SCh°01    ^    C°mmerCe'    ACC°UntS    and    Finance'    ^ich    may    be    had    upon 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Dean— Henry  Read,  1311  Pearl  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 

The  Students'  School  of  Art,  occupying  its  own  attractive  building  at 
1311  Pearl  street,  is  an  affiliated  school  of  the  University.  It  is  completely 
equipped  for  the  purpose  of  giving  thorough  training  in  all  forms  of  graphic 
art.  It  was  founded  in  1895,  and  has  gained  for  itself  an  enviable  reputation 
of  more  than  local  significance. 

Its  chief  feature  is  continuous  personal  instruction  instead  of  periodical 
criticism,  so  that  students,  whether  elementary  or  advanced,  may  pursue  a 
course  of  work  leading  in  any  desired  direction  without  being  isolated  in  sep- 
arate classes.  It  is  intended  to  train  and  develop,  rather  than  suppress,  the 
individuality  of  the  student,  The  uniform  success  that  has  attended  such  a 
policy,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  is  a  sufficient  justification  for  this  method 
of  instruction.  The  unusually  high  percentage  of  scholarships  gained  by  its 
students  in  Eastern  schools,  and  the  subsequent  careers  of  the  many  who  have 
adopted  some  form  of  art  as  a  profession,  attest  the  soundness  of  this  view. 
But  a  university  demands  something  more  than  technical  training.  Art 
as  a  cultural  subject  is  of  real  value  to  prepare  one  for  a  broad  and  balanced 
outlook  upon  life.  Of  its  effect  upon  the  industrial  and  civic  work  of  the 
nation  nothing  need  be  said.  Art  in  public  school  education  is  making  steady 
progress,  and  this  side  of  the  large  subject  is  receiving  careful  attention  at  the 
University  school. 

Henry  Read,  the  Dean  of  the  department,  has  been  a  recognized  force  in 
art  movements  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  current  edition  of  the 
American  Art  Annual  will  show  that  he  holds  many  responsible  offices  that 
indicate  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  art,  not  as  an  amusement,  but  as  a  phase 
of  public  and  private  life  that  demands  recognition. 

Art  lectures  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  general  aim  of  the  depart- 
ment to  influence  university  life,  and  through  it  the  wider  life  that  lies  beyond. 
Its  purpose  is  to  remove  the  study  from  the  vague  and  shifting  realm  of 
unguided  personal  likes  or  dislikes,  and  to  bring  it  under  the  control  of 
knowledge  and  reason.  Some  twenty-four  of  the  leading  universities  have 
therefore  organized  schools  of  art  as  co-ordinate  elements  in  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. 

Students  will  find  ample  opportunity  for  any  or  all  of  the  activities 
implied  by  the  systematic  teaching  of  an  art  school.  The  principal  branches 
of  instruction  are:  Drawing,  Painting,  Illustrating,  Design  and  Public  School 
Art,  but  provision  is  made  for  other  subjects.  In  addition  to  the  University 
course  of  art  lectures,  special  school  lectures  on  Perspective,  Composition  and 
Anatomy  supplement  the  practical  instruction. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  the  Dean  of  the  depart- 
ment. 


REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 
1916-17 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 


Allsworth,  Emerson  Lincoln,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Fowler 

Altvater,  Elsie  Emma,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Ammons,  Annie  Josephine,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Baker,  Earl  Glenn,  Ph.B. 

University  of  Denver  Brighton 

Barnes,  Ethel  Lucile,  A.B. 

Colorado  Women's  College  Denver 

Beattie,  Harry  James,  A.B.,  A.M 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Bell,  "William  Edward,  A.B.,  STB 

Boston  University  '     Denver 

Bettenhausen,  Henry  Martin, 
A.B.,  S.T.B.,  A.M. 
Baldwin-Wallace  College 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute 
University  of  Denver  Denver 

Beynon,  Margaret  May,  A.B 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Bliss,  Cora  Mabel,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Brown,  Charles  Corey,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Florence 

Brown,  Emma  Marie,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Brown,  Hattie  May,  A.B. 

University  of  Colorado  Denver 

Bullock,  Beulah  Clarke,  A.B. 

Williamette  University  Denver 

Bullock,  Maurice  Luke,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Carrier,  Estelle  Ellison,  Ph.B. 

Cornell  College  Hot  Springs,   S.    D 

Casey,   Veronika  Elizabeth,  A  B 

University    of   Denver  Denver 

Chaney,  Alta  Jane,  A.B. 

Ohio  State  University  Denver 

Clayton,  Florence  Marie,  A  B 

University  of  Nebraska    '        Julesburg 
Cluxton,   Henry  Tracy,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Cooke,  Gertrude  Adelle,  A  B 

DMrcm^rt  Denver  Denver 

Corn,  Isaac  Solomon,   AB 

Franklin  College  Denver 

Cowan,  Luther  Frona,  A.B 

University  of  Denver   '  Denver 

Cowell,  Ruth  Marie,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Cramer,   Clarence  S.,  Ph.B. 

University  of  Denver       Amarillo,  Tex 
Crippen,   Helen   Elizabeth,   A.B 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Daly,    Bernadetta   Marie,   AB. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Dever,  Owen  Leroy,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Dodds,  Mary  Agnes,  A.B. 

™„UniVerf  IIy  0f  Denver  Denver 

Edwards,  John  Roswell,   A.   B. 

University   of  Denver  Denver 

Emery,  Cora  Viola,  A.B 

F™nlVArSitj\?f  Denver  Denver 

£>vans,   Abner  Norman,   A  B 

pjT'!1!68^"  University  Denver 
kwen,  Gladys  Gordon,  A.  B 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Fergus,  Lewis  Victor,  A.M.,  B.S  CE 

University   of   Denver 

Ohio  Northern  University  Denver 
Folsom,   Harold   Morrill,   AB 

University  of  Maine  Denver 

Ford,   Mabel  Ruth,   A.B.  Denver 

University  of  Denver  Denver 


Foster,   Lucy  Josephine,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Fraser,    Charlotte  Fowler,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Gibson,  Marguerite   Jane,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver     Galveston    Tex 
Gillmore,    William   Bruce,   A.B.,   A.M. 
Colorado    State   Teachers   College 

Breckenridge 
Godsman,   Frances  Josephine,   A.B     A  M 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Graham,   Helen   Brett,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  '  Denver 

Grover,  Charles  Clifford,   B.S.,    A.M. 
Baker   University 

University  of  Denver       Winslow,  Ariz 
Gustavson,  Reuben  Gilbert,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Hance,   Virginia  Elizabeth,  Ph  B 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Harrington,   Helen,   A.B.,   A.M 
Wellesley  College 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Hartman,    Sallie    Welsh,   A  B 

w,-ii  U£iVerSity   °f  Denver  Wolcott 

Hill,  Mary  Beatrice,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Hipp,  Carrie  Turner,  A.B. 

University  of.  Denver  Denver 

Hipp,    John,    Jr.,    A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Hosmer,  Carolyn  Elizabeth,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Hoyt,   Elizabeth  Buchanan,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Hunter,    Annamae,    A.B. 

University   of  Denver  Lusk,    Wyo 

Jordan,   Sara  Marie,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Koonsman,  George  Lee,  A.B 

University  of  Denver  Lamar 

Krueger,  Frederic  Tevis,  A.B.,  STB     AM 

University    of   Denver 

Iliff  School  of  Theology 

University  of  Wyoming  Longmont 

Kyle,  David  Frederick,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Lamb,   Anna  Mildred,   B.S. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Lee,  Mary  Hester,  A.B 

t      tG°uch.er  College  Denver 

Lort,   Lydia   Terrell,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

MacKnight,    Joseph   Alden,    A.B 
University  of  Denver 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Mallonee,  Cleonice  Gwendolyn,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Marron,   Adeline   Regina,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Mayo,  Paul  Thoburn,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

McCarthy,   Nelle  Elizabeth,    A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

McVicker,   Roy  Harrison,   A.B. 
Morningside    College 

Eagle    Grove,    Iowa 
Meyer,  Zwingli  Frederick,  A.B. 

Central  Wesleyan  College  Denver 

Moore,   Leslie   Andrew,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver        Amherst,  Neb 
Muntwyler,  Lisa,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Nolds,   Ida   Gertrude,    A.B. 

University   of  Denver  Denver 
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Orr,   Ernest  Neal,   A.B.,   A.M. 
Erskine  College 

Monmouth  College  Denver 

Osenbaugh,  Charles  Merrill,  A.B. 

University   of  Denver       San   Jose,  Cal. 
Owen,  Humphrey  Gray,   A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  .Denver 

Patterson,   James   McKnight,    A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Pearson,  Arthur,  A.B.  nmw. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Peck,   Louise   Starr,   A.B.,   A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Peterson,    Flora   Emma,   A.B.,    AM. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Pitts,  Lemuel,  Jr.,   A.B.  plieblo 

University  of  Denver  Pueoio 

Quarles,   Robert  E.,   A.B.  r>pr,VPr 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Rassweiler,    George   Fred,   Ph.B. 

North-Western  College  Denver 

Read,    Byron  Justus,   Ph.B. 
University  of  Denver 

Silver  City,  N.  M. 

Rhys,  Mary  Gwenllian,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Riffenburg,   Harry   Buchholz,   Ph.B. 

University   of    Denver  Xuma 

Ringer,   Elmer   Clifford,   B.S.,   A.M. 

Baker   University 

University  of  Denver 

East   Las   Vegas,   N.    M. 

HObShwlsieBMaapIlsfcollege  Denver 

ROSeYraieHUn1vyersityA-B-         Cleveland,  Ohio 
Roose,  Carlota  Estelle,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Ross,  Harriet  Chaffee,  A.B,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Ruffer,    William,    A.B.,    AM.  nMlver 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Sasamori,  Junzo,  B.P.S.,  A.M. 

University  of  Waseda 

University  of  Denver  Japan 

Schreck,  Charles  Leonard,  A.B 

University  of  Denver         Marlow,  Okla. 
Schreek,  Edwin  Arthur,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver 

Farmington,   N.  M. 

Scofield,  Leslie  Wiles,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Sexson,   John  Amherst,   A.B. 

Colorado   State  Teachers   College 

Sterling 

Shea    Harriette  Frances  MacManus,  M.D. 
Gross  Medical  College  Denver 


Shuck,  Merrette  Edwin,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Sibley,  Bella  Bruce,  A.B. 

Colorado   State  Teachers   College 

Greeley 
Smith,  Edwin  Bert,  B.S.,  A.B.,  A.M. 
Columbia  University 
Colorado  State  Teachers  College 
University  of  Denver  Greeley 

Smith,  Hester  Mary,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Sperry,   Clara  Shephard,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Stansfield,  Joseph  Attwood  Denver 

Steele,  Dorothy  Matchett,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Stewart,  Erwine  Hall,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Mesa 

Storrie,    Robina    Crawford,    A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Taub,  Selina,  A.B. 

University  of  Colorado  Denver 

Thomas,  William  Benjamin,  A.B. 
University  of  Denver 

Jamestown,  N.  D. 

Thompson,   Laurence    J.,   A.B. 
Ohio   Wesleyan   University 

New  Carlisle,  Ohio 
Tsukuda,  Hishashi,  A.B.,  LL.B. 
Japan  University 
University  of  Southern  California 

Kanazawa,  Japan 
Tullis,  Florence  Alice,   B.L. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Mechanicburg,   Ohio 
Uyehara,  Kiyoshige,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Japan 

Van  Polen,  Herman,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Walker,  Frederick  Americus,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Wedgwood,   Mary  Elizabeth,   A.B.,   A.M. 
University  of  Nebraska 
University  of  Denver  Denver 

Whitford,   Ruth  Edna,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Wikoff,   Oscar  Leroy,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Williams,  Franklin  Earl  Cranston, 
A.B.  A.M. 
University  of  Denver 

Kong  Ju,  Korea 

Writer,  Margaret  Esther,  A.B. 

Wells   College  Denver 

Ziegler,    Victor,   A.B.,    AM. 

University  of  Iowa 

Columbia  University  Golden 
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Seniors 


Adamson,   James  Elza. 


Denver 

Altman,  Harry ■  •  •  •  •  ■  •  •  -?eJJv.^r 

Anderson,  Ruth Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 

Appel,  Freda  Frank Las  Vega^  N.  M. 

Baker,   Harold  Richardson Denver 

Behner,   Albert  Jacob •  -Denver 

Bingham,  Glen  Arthur Lov eland 

Boggess,  Gladys  Frances Boulder 

Bonney,   Margaret  Carnahan Denver 

Brenner,  Gertrudis  Andree ^f"^61" 

Brown,  Betty St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Bunger,   Fred   Stuart Wheatridge 

Campbell,    Elvira   Alice Cisco    Utah 

Conboy,    Ineze   Mary Denver 

Cramb,  Ruth  Alphonsine • ■  V,enYjfr 

Cross,  Frank  Clay Tellunde 

Crowe,  Harry  Ellsworth Denver 


Cutler,   Alice   Zilpha University   Park 

De  Masseau,  Yvette :Den-*!f 

Downs,  Darley ^^"^nver 

Drumm,  Ruth •  ■ De"'r 

Dumm,  Franklin  Merrick.  .Cheyenne   Wy £ 

Dunlop,  Juanita  Margaret Te"U"tr 

Elliott,  Ruth  Larene n*nver 

Finn,   Lottie Denver 

Forgy,  Wilda  Martha. S^er 

Gard,  Clarissa  Francesca ■"'X 

Gathe,   Edna  Dorothea silver 

Gee,    Helen    Eunice ■••■•■  •■ue";" 

Gordon,  Maurice  Clark Sterll"f'  f^o 

Green,   Joseph  Arthur ^""fj 

Grow,  Vera £enve' 

Gumlick,  Helen   Russell i;enV: 

Hausing,  Elizabeth  Albertina Denver 
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Heatwole,  Tracy  Cooper Denver 

Heck,    Anita   Marie Denver 

Heisen,   Evelyn   Elise .' ."  .Denver 

Herbert,   Lucia Denver 

Heusinkveld,   Gerrit Boulder 

Hoskin,   Elizabeth   Bertha Littleton 

Hursh,    Mabel Metropolis,     111. 

Iliff,  Louise Denver 

Isbell,    Sarah    Rachel Denver 

Jones,   Robert  Matthew Denver 

Katzman,  Maurice Denver 

Kelley,  Bertha  Alice Aroya 

Laybourn,   Myrna  Blanche Windsor 

Linville,  Lorenzo  Wilson Denver 

Lort,    Hilda    Brown Denver 

Mahony,  Lewis  Haynes Denver 

Malcom,  Marie  Wilhelmina Denver 

McCallum,    Agnes    Catherine Denver 

McKittrick,   Homer  Earl Denver 

McLain,    George    Edward Denver 

McLeod,   John   Keith Loveland 

Miller,    Alma    Laura Denver 

Miller,   Doris   Elizabeth.  .  .University   Park 

Munn,   Ralph   Wood Pueblo 

Nowlin,  Albert  Leslie Rockwall,   Texas 

Peoples,   Ralph   Van   Ian Denver 

Parsons,  Henrietta  Grace Denver 

Preston,    E.    Orren Loveland 

Queary,  Charles  Herman.  .University  Park 


Rathbun,    Marjorie Denver 

Reichelt,   Vera  Elisabeth Boulder 

Reid,   Miriam Denver 

Rink,   Ethel  Ora Fort  Morgan 

Schachet,  Isaac  El  Conan Denver 

Schaefer,    Rowena    Pauline !  Denver 

Scott,   Charles    Samuel Port   Morgan 

Sharp,   Anna   Mary Rawlins,   Wyo. 

Sims,  Raymond  Brown Manville,  Wyo. 

Smith,   Gertrude   Augusta Denver 

Smith,    Homer    William Denver 

f11!!?'    ^ari.on    B Denver 

Sobel,   Morris Denyer 

Spargo,  John  Llewellyn Leadville 

Stanton,  Oscar  David Port  Collins 

Suckow,   Ruth   Anne Manchester    Iowa 

Svenson,  Elmer  Byron Denver 

Taggart,  James  Roland Denver 

Titmarsh,    Ruth    Virginia ..Denver 

Tompkin,    George   Whitney Denver 

Tuck,    Leslie    James Greeley 

Walker,  Kate  Redden Gunnison 

Weinberg,  Edward  Laird Loveland 

Williams,    Maude    Gertrude Denver 

Wood,    Charlotte    Fayerweather Denver 

Working,   Earl  Booth Denver 

Young,   Ethel Denver 

Zwier,   Effie Denver 


Juniors 


Acsell,   Ploriz   Robert Denver 

Akins,  Helen  Elizabeth Denver 

Aspinall,    Wayne   Norviel Palisade 

Barnett,    Annabel Denver 

Barrett,   Weaver  Curtis Sheridan,   Wyo 

Bell,   Weila   Richmond Denver 

Benway,    Stella   Mae Denver 

Blauvelt,    Louise Denver 

Bonar,    Treva  Lucille Denver 

Bullock,    Mary   Allen Denver 

Carlson,    Amy    Geneva Denver 

Connor,  Leggio  Charles Denver 

Cook,  Hazel  Brown University  Park 

Davis,  June   Charlene Denver 

de  la  Gardie,   Ingar  Miriam  H Denver 

Devlin,  Mary  Elizabeth Denver 

Doolittle,  Olive  Pern Denver 

Downs,  Constance  Idelle.  .  .  .Emporia,  Kan 

Dresser,    Catherine Denver 

Dutton    Cora  Taylor Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Eichelberger,    Leslie   Ernest Denver 

Ellis,  Lillian  Bertha Denver 

Ppfif'  waiFl  A1?ard University  Park 

Pales,  Helen  Dorothea Denver 

GardnHeeleT\^yrtle :  "  -^ver 

Gardner,   Lillian   Eloise Denver 

Gill,  Glennis  Deane.  .  .Garden  Grove    Iowa 

Gilhgan,    Gertrude   M Denver 

Glens,  Delwin  Verne Denver 

Goble,    Edna   May '.'.^Denver 

Goodier,     Florence Denver 

Gookins,   Robert  Pierre Loveland 

Greenwald,    Julius Denver 

Hopkins,  Bryan  Landram.Parmington    Mo 

Hulmg,    Orvil   Hyram Peoria,    Kan 

Ingvoldstad,   Lorna  C.  ..  .Colorado  Springs 

Johnson,    Freda   Louise Morris,    111. 

Karchmer,    Nathan Denver 

Kimball,    Mildred    Estelle Denver 

Krotter,  Marie  Annette Denver 

Lendrum,    Alexander   Martin Denver 


Lort,    Joseph    McCrea Denver 

Louthan,    Dora   Frances Littleton 

Mann,   Emma Denver 

Matson,   Ona  Marguerite Denver 

McClelland,    Elma    Frances Denver 

McDowell,   Mrs.   Marguerite   Mary.. Denver 

McMurry,   Thelma  Sites Denver 

Mead,  Winifred  Marcena Denver 

Meyer,    Garret    Frederick Denver 

Miller,   Adelaide   Irene.  ..  .University  Park 

Morris,   Helen  Lola University  Park 

Moser,   Doris   Dorothy Trinidad 

Nutting,  Mildred  Thayer.  .University  Park 

Parks,    Howard    Emerson Denver 

Porter,  Celeste  Loring Denver 

Ramsey,   Julia  Pitman Denver 

Rich,   Carter   B Denver 

Robinson,    Esther   Jennie Denver 

Robinson,   Louise   Charlotte Denver 

Robinson,   Mildred   Linscott Denver 

Ropell,    Helen    Phelia Denver 

Schrader,    Katharine   Dennett Denver 

Sharp,   Ruth   Clifford Rawlins,    Wyo. 

Shotwell,  Robert  Leslie Denver 

Smith,    Charles University    Park 

Smoot,   Ethel   Evalyn Denver 

Southworth,    Albert    Earl Denver 

Stevens,    Pearl    Elizabeth Denver 

Stott,    Lorna    Elizabeth Denver 

Thompson,  Charlotte  Hortense Denver 

Thomson,    Clarence    George.  ..  .Estes   Park 

Whitf ord,    Helen   Jane Denver 

Williams,   Alice   Caroline Pueblo 

Williams,  Jean   Elizabeth Denver 

Wilson,  Mina  Lucile Denver 

Wolfe,  Daniel  Kershner,   Jr Denver 

Woodley,  Esther  Mary Denver 

Worth,  May  Bean Denver 

Wyatt,  William  John Denver 

Yetter,    George    Aaron Denver 

Young,    Edith   Louise Denver 


Sophomores 

Akolt,  Florence  Lillian Denver 

Allen,   Jane   Gowan Denver 

Almon,  Edward  Burton Denver 


Andersen,    Lillian Denver 

Anderson,  James  Glenn .    Denver 

Ardrey,    Mary Denver 
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Babcock,  Frederick   Alexander Denver 

Bailey,  Ruth Denver 

Banks,  Harry  Vercoe Denver 

Batie,    Betty   Washington Denver 

Beatty,  J.   Ewing Denver 

Beening,   Marion  Anna Pueblo 

Beidler,    Agnes   Valentine Blanca 

Bishop,   Anna  Laura "1?e^Ier 

Boggess,   Helen   Maurine Bouiaer 

Borgeson,  Ruben  Ivan Denver 

Bradshaw,   Beryl   Opal ••    -Denver 

Brady,   Arthur   Earl Cozad,   Neb. 

Brandt,  Jesse  Waite Loveland 

Buckman,  Caroline  Marie Denver 

Hunger,   William  Mead Wheatridge 

Butterfield,  Olin  Jack Denver 

Caldwell,   John   Russell Denver 

Calvert,   Pearl  Annette.  .Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Carrigen,  Thomas  Graham Denver 

Casey,   Ruth Denver 

Chambers,   Cora   Alma Pierce 

Clark,  Dorothy  Catherine Denver 

Clark,  Oma  Dell Denver 

Coles,   Russell   Harrison.  .  .Grand   Junction 

Conard,   Alma  Ruth Monticello,   111. 

Cones,    Daisy    Louise Denver 

Conkling,    Frances   Mae Golden 

Cook    Hazel  Irene Omaha,  Neb. 

Corf  man,   Albert  Eugene Edgewater 

Dahl,  Helga  Charlotte Kiowa 

De  Hart,  Nellie  Catherine.  .El  Paso,  Texas 

Du    Bois,    Genevieve    Carrie Denver 

Duncan,   Blanche   Elizabeth Denver 

East,  Gladys Denver 

Edwards,   Paul  Nelson Denver 

Eichelberger,    Bessie    Edith Denver 

Epstein,  Milton Denver 

Epstein,    Theodore Denver 

Evans,  Samuel  Harry Denver 

Fair    Helen   M Boulder 

Fales,    Edith Denver 

Finlayson,  James Denver 

Frankle,    Julia   Cogswell.  ..  .Alliance,   Neb. 
Gill,  Lester  Northrup.  .Garden  Grove,  Iowa 

Gilson,   Esther Idaho   Springs 

Glazier,   Edith   Elma Denver 

Griffin,    Kathleen   Elizabeth Denver 

Griffin,   William   Edward Denver 

Gustafson,    Florence   Hulda Denver 

Hall,   Edith   Frances Denver 

Handy,   Margaret Denver 

Hardesty,    Charles    Elmer Grover 

Hardy,   Elizabeth   Ismay Denver 

Harvey,  Martha  Merrill Denver 

Hatfield,  Lela  Chandler Broomfield 

Hayashi,  Karl  Kokichi Tokyo,   Japan 

Herres,  "Helen   May Denver 

Herter,   Sarah Berthoud 

Hewitt,    Mrs.    Beatrice Trowbridge 

Hill,   Frederic Denver 

Hipp,  Paul  Williams Denver 

Hix,  Paul  Sherwood Wray 

Hole,    Frances    Ruth Denver 

Holzman,    Ruth    Florence Denver 

Houston,  Martha  Isabelle Denver 

Hudson,   Royal  Irwin Denver 

Hurdle,   Mamie Guernsey.  Wyo. 

Jackson,  Clarence  Wright Denver 

Jay,   Hope  Irene University  Park 

Kasbeer,    Karl    Kenneth Denver 

Kellerman,  Dorothy  Grace Denver 

Kemp,   Minnie   Anne Denver 

Kennedy,  Maurine  Catherine Denver 

Kiddy,    Alice    Elizabeth Denver 

Kille,  Irene  Estelle Denver 

King,    Edward    Caldwell.  .University   Park 

Kinney,    Alta Denver 

Lange,  Elsie  Erna Denver 

Lange,  Edith  Josephine 


Large,  R.  Walter Da  Jara 

Lee,   Anna Denver 

Leigh,  Dorothy  Ames Denver 

Lillie,  Agnes  Farrar Denver 

Lindemann,   Raymond   Ernest Denver 

Lippitt,    Henry    Burwell Fleming 

Lonsdale,   Lionel   Vinton Denver 

Lowe,   Frances  Eleanor Aurora 

Lund,   Marian Paonia 

Lundstrom,   Frank  Oscar Denver 

Lutton,    Edith   May Denver 

Mahannah,   Henry   Herbert.  ..  .Whitewater 

Martin,   Dan   Curtis Fort  Morgan 

Matthews,   Gladys Central   City 

McGinty,  Daniel  Arthur Denver 

McLaughlin,   W.   Crawford Denver 

Mengel,  Martha Fort  Morgan 

Miller,   Esther   Margaret Denver 

Moffett,    Charles   William Denver 

Moles,   Laura   Esther Wheatridge 

Morris,   Leland   Charles Denver 

Mulhollen,   Ralph   Dentel Wheatridge 

Noe,   Samuel  Harrison.  .Moiristown,   Tenn. 

Nyquist,    Hulda   Maybelle Denver 

Ohlman,    Helen    Dorace Denver 

Outcalt,     Fernzelle Gunnison 

Owens,   Marvin   Stuart Denver 

Patton,    Margaret   Adams Denver 

Peake,    Frances    Louise Denver 

Pearce,  Letitia  Alvina Denver 

Peck,  Rexford  Ernest Wray 

Peters,  Elsie  Constance Denver 

Powers,   Joshua   Bryant Seadrift,    Tex. 

Ramsey,   Katherine   Park Denver 

Rantschler,  Frederick  Charles,  Jr.. Denver 

Raukohl,    William   Henry Denver 

Recht,  Albert  William Arvada 

Roberts,  Frank  Harold  Hanna 

Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 

Rogers,'  Glen'  B.' '. ^TJfS 

Root,  Homer  Emerson Lovelana 

Rosenthal,  Arthur  Edmund ...... 

Terre   Haute,    Ind. 

Roth'r'ock,'  v'ioia'Lynn Longmont 

Schaetzel,  William  Jennings    D^J^ 

Schuelke,  Aaron  August.  .  .Cheyenne  Wells 

Senter,  Faith  Elizabeth Denver 

Shaf er,  Paul  Henry ^111 

Shannon,  Marie  Katherine ^enve^ 

Sharp,  Gertrude  Lyneta IJenver 

Shetterly,    Charles   Russell Denver 

Sikes,  Walter  Elmer Denver 

Silverman,   Harry  Leon Denver 

Smilie,  Ouida   Phyllis Denver 

Snyder,   Teresa  Aurelia 

y        '  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Spears', '  Howard   Allen Denver 

Spence,   George   Buell Denver 

Spratlin,   Valaurez   Burwell Denver 

Sproul,    Phyllis   Florence Englewood 

Steele,  Eunice  H   . .  , Fort  Morgan 

Stone,   Clark  Hartman 5f"^r 

Stouder,    Florence    Dell Denver 

Strader,   Kenneth   Harold Denver 

Strasser,    Rebecca    Hyatt Denver 

Strauss,   Helen   Jean •  •  •  ■  •  y/^ora. 

Surber,  Lorette  E Crlpple J^T  ,. 

Taylor,  George  Edward ^JZS 

Thayer,   Floyd  Kinyon •  •  •  -Denver 

Thomson,   Homer  Gordon Estes   Park 

Tindall,    Jesse    Enoch D env^ 

Turre,   George   James ^™Ztl 

Upton,  Albert  William 5e™ 

Vance,  George  Challen Denver 


Veeder,  Agnes  Eugenia. 


.Denver 


.Denver 

Veeder,   Norman   James Denver 

Walder,  Hazel  Louise .Akron 

Walker,  Ambrose  Carlton Denver 
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Walters,    Henri    Joseph Denver 

Webber,  Emily  Villa.  ..  .Woodatown    N.   Y 

Webber,  Ha  Frances Denver 

Webber,   Leland   Charles '"Denver 

Whl"le'   P?.Ul  ,°Utler Fowlstown,   Ga. 

Whyman,  Amslie  Cecil  Mellor Denver 

Wiebelt,   Isabel  Leona Arvada 

Willens.  Minnie  Klara \\\\  ".Denver 


Denver 
Delta 


Wilson,   Carl   Louis. 

Wishart,   Rose  Adelaide.'.'.'.'.'.'.'  ,,..,,.. 

Wood,   Veronica  Dolores '.'.'.  Deliver 

Yates,  Eunice   Adeline n" 

Yoritomo,    Soziro t™ 

Young,  Ruth  Anna. ....'.'.' nJSSS 

Zimbeck,    Helen    Anna •■•  Denver 

Zimmerli,  France^.' .' .' .'  J  .'  \  \  .'  ^Zer 


Freshmen 


Adams,  Elva  Gayetty Denver 

Alexander,  Margaret  Louise Denver 

Allen,    Bob .J-;enver 

Allsworth,   Sylvia'  Belle:  '.'.'.'.'.'„'.'.'.'  'Fowler 
Anderson,  Eric  Andrew  Wallace.  .  .'.Victor 

Anderson,   Floyd  John Denver 

Andrews,  Bruce  Byron "  .Denver 

Andrews,   Dorothy  Shaw Denver 

Bailey,  Margaret Denver 

Baker,   Augusta. ...  Sf "     r 

Baldinger,   Frederic   Dobler Denver 

^*^":::— ^^ 

Be^,^s-viv:an;;;;:-eibyVineIa 

ass^SSSS: ::::::::  -  -£™ 

Benway,  Dorothy  Marie "   Denvlr 

Bergstrom,  Weno  Rutherford Denver 

Bermck,   Philip...  JJenver 

BScid^^ee:::::::::::-F 
Kswssa^r $sr 

Brady,  Arthur  Earl.  .'.'.'.'.'.'.' '  '  "  Cozad  w«S? 
Brannan,  Edna  Violet. . . . .  '. '.  \°°^'e^r 
Bretnall,  Harold  Brownson Denver 

Irown'  £U1h  M0nr°e Jules™ 

Brown    Rayburn  Alexander Barr  Lake 

Bryant,  Mary  Waite Denver 

Buchtel,  Mary  Stevenson.  .University  Park 

S&*ESJ??!~" £^ 

Campbell,  Susie  Edna'. '.'.'.  '.University  Park 

Campbell,  Ida  Grace University  Park 

Campbell,  Wesley  Ernest Cisco    Utah 

Carhartt,  Forrest  Milton Ogden    Utah 

Chapman,   Herbert   Francis,  .kiefer     OkS 

Chapman,   Paul   Harmon Denver 

Chapman,  Ruth  Emily Denvlr 

Chase    Ralph   Murtland Denver 

Ceavmger,   Maurice   Everest. ....'.'. S 

Clifford,  Donald  Francis Denver 

Coles   Muriel  Elizabeth.  . .  .Grand  Junction 

Compton,  Edward  Leonard Denver 

Cornish,  Pauline  Dorothy ' Denver 

Cowan,  L   Morell Den™ 

Cranston,    Florence   Fidelia!  .'.'.'""  Denver 

Crist,   John   Wesley S™ 

Crooks,  John  Stanford.  . . . .' .' .'  .Monte  v'stf 

Crosby,    George    Henry Denver 

Cutler    Marian  Frances. .  .University  Park 

£e "smfth  M^red    Elizabeth Denver 

we  Smith,  Edwin Sheboygan    Wis 

Dickinson,  Imogen  M Leadviii- 

Si'ddrwTndenradsworth-V6maha  Neo9 

Dddel    Marguerite    Miriam Denver 

Dietz,   Joseph   Martin ffi 

Dikeou,  James  George  tw 

Dillon,  Anna   Merle'!?."  V. S™!? 

Dingman,   Isabel   Anderson. .' .' .' .' .' .'  '   Denver 

K^JKS?^_8p«*w :  :w 


Duke,  Wanda  Muriel. 


•  Hotchkiss 


2K.  H.T,r/i'e^;;:;::;;;-»D=; 

Eigler,  Mabel  Maurine „Z 

Endres,  Ella  Frances .'  \  \  ' '  Denver 

Essert,    Charles    Ernest  ^ 

Evans,   Victor..  p«;V       en^er 

Palk,   Ella  Marie Wadena,  Cal. 

Farrar,   Helen  Virginia Denver 

Ford,  Martha  Parnell. 5« 

Fouse,  Frederick  David ROCk?,  F°rd 

Freshman,   Mark  Myron DvenVer 

Frossard,  Alice. . . .  ™  "  -Jlctor 

Frost,    Eula   Sophia.'.'.'.'. H*?£™°a 

Garvin    Marjorie  Emma ." .' .' .' .' .' .' " ' '  ^ 
Geer,  Owen  Meredith  i'„V7 

Gilligan,  Luke  Cody   Dongmont 

Goldfain,    Samuel.  Denver 

Gordon,   Crystal  Mar'ie . '.'.'.'.". Brf/rni 

Gordon,  Mildred  Myrtle    S      !01 

Goto,  Shinzaburo T  " "  '  ^^ ■B^lato1 

Graves,  Joseph  Earl       \  \  \ '  -m^n^  Japan 

Griffith,  Lucy  Catherine. .        btnve" 

Grigsby,    Mary   isabel w™* 

Gnssinger,  Paul  McCreight •  •  Wray 

Gustafson,  Vera  Myrtle         ?>enVer 

Hahn,  Pauline       viyr"6 Denver 

Hall,  Margaret. Denver 

Hally,  Estella  Elizabeth Denver 

Hamilton,   Mary   Ett^'oVena.'  ! .' .'  'S^ 

Handley,    Marietta    Jane Denvlr 

Hansen,   Frank    William Denver 

Harley,  Donald   Gilbert Denllr 

Harris,    Maud    Allan Denver 

Harvey,    Thomas. ...  JJenver 

Hay's  GHarge-  •  •  V  •  •  '  •'•'•'•'■'•CoshoctonDeohior 

SrifSlle^"6 S— D  ™* 

Herbert,  Marian..    Denver 

Hewitt,   John   Byron Denver 

Hickman,  Clee  Etha\i.' .' .' .'  [  \  \  .'.'."•  ^Itl 

H.gg,ns,    Marjorie    Frances \  \  .dSyS 

Hill,   Kenneth   Alfred  rC 

Horton,  Carson  Lieueil'en'.'.'summ'er'fiewT 
Hosker,    Helen    Elizabeth.  ...  Denver 

Hoskins,   Hazel   Barbara .Denver 

Hosmer,   Wilmer  John '    nlnvlr 

Houston,    Dorothy   May Denver 

Houston,     Georgine .  .' Fraler 

Hvmor  °?'   Harl^h   Campbell. Canon   City 

Hymer,   James   Ralph Denver 

Iliff,   John   Wesley University  Park 

Immergluck,   Fred Denver 

Ingram,    Byron    Dewey '"    »^vr 

Isbell,   Horace   Smith "  Denver 

Jackson.  Bernice  Marye '  ."  'Denver- 
Jackson,  Ruth  Marguerite 'Denver- 
John,    Melva    Grace Enerlewnnrf 

John,   Olive  Hope ....  Sn % ■ ® WO°^ 

Johnson,    Finis  \lbin  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  Morrison 

Johnson,   Herbert   Earl Denver 

Jones,   Edna   Glenn '.hlnvtl 
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Jones,  Vera  Heinly. 


.Denver 
.Denver 
.Denver 


Denver 

Jones,   William   Irving Denver 

Jurgens,   Martha  June Denver 

Kasbeer,    Mary    Crist Denver 

Katz,  Moses  Morris Denver 

Kays,    Montzell   Leona Denver 

Keating,    Martha Pu«Wo 

Keith,    Mildred wS?SP-n'     ™°n 

Kelley,  Harry  R Wellsv i"?.   Ohio 

Kellogg,    Florence   Margaret Denvei 

Kennedy,  Blanche  Cecilia . ■■  ■  ■  ■  •  D®nv1eTr 

Kent,  Allen  Romayne Raton    NM. 

Kenyon,    Alice    Marie •  ■  De nX.er 

King,  James  William.  .  . Marshall,  Mo. 

Kinley,   Josephine   Harriet 

Kirchhof,    Alberta 

Kirkgaard,    Knute   William... 

Urtol  Ross   William Malta,Mont 

Knight,   Helen  Jessie Senver 

Kob,  Florence  Mariam n™r 

Laverty,    Helen Denver 

Laverty,    Laurence Denver 

Liggitt,   Harry   Denny Denver 

Linke,    Ella    Sophie £j™ 

Lough,    John   Benedict Denver 

Lucas,   Lee   Hiram •   D en yer 

Lundell,  Florence  Wilma Julesburg 

Lynch,   Dorothy   May University    Park 

Maroney,    Arthur    IrvadI 

McCaleb,   Jane   Dorcas A™ 

McCarty,   Leslie    Clyde fS™" 

McConnell,  Frances  Mary lJenver 

McElwain,  Winifred  Frances Denver 

McEniry,   Frank  James Canon   City 

McLaughlin,     Dorothy 5!£«r 

McMeen,    Wanda   Merle Denver 

McNerny,   Clyde   Freeling Denver 

Mead,   Nirna   Elizabeth Denver 

Meldau,   Fred   John Denver 

Meldrum,    William   Walter Denver 

Metzger,    Dorothy    Mae ;;D enver 

Miller,    Helen    Margaret.  .University    Park 
Milligan,   Mary   Virginia.  .University  ParK 

Mitchell,  Harry  Lee Denver 

Mix,   Helene  Louise  Veronica Denver 

Monroe,  Lyndall  May ■  -  ■  •  -Denver 

Moore,  Ostis  Otto New   Albany,   Ind. 

Morrison,  Jean  Armour -Pe^e'N    m' 

Morrow,   John,  Jr Rat0nufnv^r 

Morsch,  Chester  Edward ijenver 

Mummery,  Helen   Elizabeth ^1% 

Myers,    Mary    Alice •■  Denver 

Ne^ly,   Roberta  Jane Do^and 

Nelson,   Alfred  Clarence •  - •••  Denver 

Nelson,  Charles  Jasper Monte  Vista 

Newbanks,   Clarence   Arnold wouy 

Odom,   Marvin   Franklin U  ^ 

Olson,   Elsie   Ingrid ^IZ 

Olson,  Helen  A Denver 

O'Reilly,    Charlotte    May •. ue5vl 

Orpen,  Charles  Homer.  .Washington,  D.  C. 

Parish,   Oliver  Hull U'Pt1^!, 

Parker,    Anna    Goldie Hotchkiss 

Parsons,  Walter  Mortimer .  .Denver 

Peart,   Mary  Elizabeth.  ..  .University  Park 

Peer    Walter  Frederick Fort  Collins 

Pepper,    Samuel    Albert Denver 

Pinsky,    Joseph Denver 

Piatt,  Leslie  Allen •  •  ■Bf't0" 

Queary,   Sarah   Kate University  Park 

Rachofsky,   Raymond   David Denver 

Radford,    Pearl ■  ■  ■  "Denver 

Ragsdale,    Margaret   Frances. .  .Eastonville 

Redmond,    Isabelle    Black ^JZPr 

Reid,   Isabel  Mary. ^"Zer 

Reynolds,  Lois   Mace  Marie.  ...... -Denver 

Rist,    Donald Dawson,    Pa. 


Robb,    Guel   Garverich Denver 

Robinson,    William    Francis,    Jr.  ..  .Denver 

Rush,    John  Lewis Denver 

Russell,  Lee  Urban Butte,  Mont. 

Russell,    Stanley   Wolcott Denver 

Ryer,    Mary  Josephine Denver 

Rygh,   Stanley  Samuel Denver 

Sackett,  Robert  Roland Denver 

Salzer,    Benjamin    Franklin Denver 

Sampliner,    Ruth    Arline Denver 

Saunier,   Mary   Alice Sterling 

Schrader,  Bruno  Hugo.  .Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Schuelke,  Eli  Gustav Cheyenne  Wells 

Scott,  Charles  Gleason Denver 

Scott    John  William Fort  Morgan 

Segal,   Paul   Moses Denver 

Seltzer,  Sara  Helen University  Park 

Shaffer,   Marion  Robert Denver 

Shapiro,  Isadore Denver 

Shissler,  Charles  Westcreek Denver 

Simpson,   Horace   Milton Denver 

Siple,   Martha  Isabel Denver 

Sites,  Paul  Louis Atwood,  Kan. 

Sites,  Pauline  Louise Atwood,  Kan. 

Smith,  Irene  Matilda Wheatridge 

Smith    Louberta Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Smith',  William  Franklin.  .University  Park 

Sonne,  Margaretha  Petrea Central   City 

Spezia,  Louis  James Clifton,  Ariz 

Spiess,  Ruby  Jeannette.  .Las  Vegas,   N.  M. 

Spinney,   Marion   Frances Denver 

Spivak,   Hay  em   David Denver 

Sproul,  Ralph  Godfrey Englewood 

Stansfield,    Joseph   Wurts. ....... .. 

New  York   City,   N.   Y. 

Stearns!  'Herbert   Moore -Denver 

Stephenson,  Elmer  Byron Lincoln,  Neb. 

Stewart,    Drusilla Denver 

Stewart,   Sara  Elizabeth Denver 

Stockland,  Marion  Otway.Silver  City,  N.  M. 

Strayer,   Hazel  Marie. ^VtZll 

Stueland,   Grace  Catharine Denver 

Sullivan,   Florence   Louise   Marie.  .  .Denver 

Sumners,  William  Glenn Denver 

Taafe    Rose   Elizabeth.  .San   Antonio,   Tex. 
Taggart,   William  Rockwell.  ..  .Edgewater 

Templeton,   Eileen   Mary Denver 

Ten  Eyck,  Boyd  Hartshorne Denver 

Thacker,    Ruth   Pearle •  Denver 

Thomas,  Dana  Lisle Da  Veta 

Thomas,   Ethel   Sarah .  .  . .  .  -  •Denver 

Thweatt,  John  Dale.  .  .De  Vails  Bluff,  Ark. 
Trout    Everett  Edwin.. New  Carlisle,  Ohio 

Turre,  Joseph  Leo'.  . DeJ1J1?fr 

Varner,    Laurence    Wilson .  Holly 

Wallace,    Jean    Marie n^Zll 

Walsh,   James  Paul Denver 

Wentch,  Marian  Glen Denver 

Weyerts,   Freda   Anna Venango^  Neb. 

White,    Mildred    Elizabeth Denver 

Wilkinson,   Frank ;L°Vela^ 

Williams,    Maude    Bennett Longmont 

Willmott,   Everett   Duit Hudson 

Wilson,  Fred  Holmes Denver 

Wilson,    Gertrude Denver 

Wilson,   Matthew  Brown £lnver 

Wilson,  Roger  Frank. Denver 

Winterbotham,  Irene  Alicia^  -^ „ „  -  -^ 

Winterbourne'/Dale  Edwin -J™^ 

Wi throw,   Florence  Vivian Siej™ 

Wohler,  Agnes  Frances .Denver 

Wood.    Caroline   Brightman^  „.  .^ ^  ^ 

Wood, '  Daisy   Marie ^^e'nver 

Work,  Inez  Bertie    . .  . . Denver 

Working,   Elmer   Joseph Denver 

Yaker,  David  Nathaniel n^nver 

Yenser,  Freda  Lois Denver 
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Anderson,  William  Thorwald Montrose 

Atkinson,    Ernst    Albert Denver 

Auger,    Charles    Spurgeon ...  .Central    City 

Baird,    Joe    Rankin Denver 

Battles,   Edw.  Richard. San   Francisco,  Cal. 

Bayly,    Russell    Henry Denver 

Beaton,    Bruce    Stewart Denver 

Bell,    Samuel Las    Animas 

Birney,    Esther    Olive Denver 

Blankenship,    Charles    Otto.  .Eldorado,    111. 

Bowman,   Luella  May Lebanon,   Pa. 

Burkett,  Roy  Lloyd Holbrook,  Nebr. 

Cloud,    Frances    Wolcott Denver 

Conway,    Margaret   Florence 

Newcastle,  Del. 

Crowell,    Martha    Manson Denver 

Daly,  Helena  Josephine Denver 

Daniels,    Hilliary    Guy Denver 

Day,    Eva   Louise Denver 

Dent,  Harry  Mason Shelbina,  Mo. 

Dunievitz,   Max Denver 

Evans,     Albert England 

Evans,    Elisebeth   Nesmith Denver 

Fisher,   Mrs.    Imogene   Sherman.  ..  .Denver 

Fowler,  Frank  Bradley Denver 

Green,  Sigfrid  Ebenhard Denver 

Henning,  Marie  Glenn Denver 

Hover,  Harriet  Harbaugh Denver 

Hoyt,  Helen  Potter Denver 


Johnson,   Granville   Bradley Denver 

Jones,  Marion _  Denver 

Kent,  Frederick  Webber '.  Pueblo 

Kimura,  Yonetaro Denver 

Lowstutter,    Edward    Thomas 

,,  ' "  ' Charleroi,    Pa. 

Maclntyre,   Lillian Denver 

Maclntyre,    Mary ' ' " '  Denver 

Martin,     Jacqueline Denver 

McCrea,   Virginia  Ida "  ! Denver 

McGuire,   Gertrude   Eleanor Denver 

Mitchell,    Kathleen    Ourelie Denver 

Murphy,    Mildred   Katharine.  .Decatur,    111. 

Nelson,   Ida  Mae .Brush 

Rilling,    Mabel   Sophia .Denver 

Rettig,  Charles  lies Denver 

Rouse,     Mary    Jane Denver 

Savage,    Miriam    Margaret Denver 

Scofield,  Lois   Ruby Allison 

Sherman,    Jacob    Leonard Denver 

Sneesby,  Arthur  W.  .Cambridgeshire,  Eng 

Stahl,  Amy Denver 

Steele,   Gertrude Denver 

Thomson,    Laurence    William.  .Estes    Park 

Wagstaff,    Loren   John Denver 

Ward,  Mrs.  William  Shaw,  Jr Denver 

Wheelock,    Florence Denver 

Whitehead,  Virginia  Curtis Denver 

Wickersham,    Ruth Denver 


LIST  OF  SUMMER  SCHOOL  STUDENTS,  1916 


Acsell,    Floriz    Robert Denver 

Adams,  Marvyn  Smith Denver 

Adamson,    (Mrs.)   Adelle  M Denver 

Adamson,  James  Elza Denver 

Akolt,  Grace  Marguerite Denver 

Alexander,  Edith  Undine.  .Oskaloosa,   Kas. 

Altman,    Harry Denver 

Altvater,    Elsie   Emma Denver 

Andersen,   Lillian    Denver 

Aurand,   Esther   Isabell Denver 

Baker,   Harold  Richardson Denver 

Barnes,   Ethel  Lucile Denver 

Beattie,  Harry  James Denver 

Beynon,   Margaret   May Denver 

Bigelow,    Lucretia    Denver 

Bigelow,    Ruth    Denver 

Bishop,    Carrie .Denver 

Blauvelt,    Louise Denver 

Bleasdale,   Alice Brush 

Bonney,   Margaret  Carnahan Denver 

Borgeson,   Ruben  Ivan   Waldemar.  .Denver 

Braukman,  Clarence  Augustus Denver 

Brenner,  Gertrudis   Andree Denver 

Brown,    Charles    Corey Florence 

Brown,   (Mrs.)  Clara  Lee  Basham. Florence 

Brown,    Emma   Marie Denver 

Brown,  Hattie  May Denver 

Brown,  Leila  Elizabeth Denver 

Bullen,    Adaline    Shaw Denver 

Burton,   Mabel   Elizabeth Denver 

Bushnell,   Ama  Ella Denver 

Calkins,  Seba  Boyd Denver 

Cameron,    (Mrs.)   Dora  Lessley Denver 

Campbell,   Ida  Grace Loda,  111. 

Canter,  Mabel  Ann Aurora 

Carlson,   Edna   Marie Denver 

Casey,   Veronika   Elizabeth Denver 

Chase,  Elizabeth  Abbott Denver 

Colby,   Mabel  Anna Denver 

Corn,  Isaac  Solomon Denver 

Cowan,  Luther  Frona Denver 

Co-well,   Ruth  Marie Denver 

Cramb,    Ruth    Alphonsine Denver 

Cunningham,    Minnie Denver 

Cutler,  Alice  Zilpha Denver 

Dahm,   Louise  Marie.  .Rock   Springs,   Wyo. 


Davidson,  Susanne Fort  Worth,   Texas 

Detwiler,  Florence  Elizabeth.Breckenridge 

Dever,  Owen  Leroy Denver 

Dewey,   Edward  Bradley Denver 

Dickson,   Belle  Deane Denver 

Dille,   Margaret  Calvert Arvada 

Dodds,    Mary    Agnes Denver 

Dunlop,  Juanita Denver 

Durbin,   Helen   Avery Denver 

Elliott,  Lucy  Maudesta. ..  .Muskogee,  Okla. 

Ellis,  Jay  Verne Denver 

Evans,    (Mrs.)   Margaret  Davies.  ..  .Denver 

Evarts,    Grace    Frances Arvada 

Ewen,    Gladys    Gordon Denver 

Farrell,  Mary  Edna Denver 

Feldwisch,   Bertha Denver 

Fenton,   Frances    Grace Denver 

Fergus,  Lewis  Victor Denver 

Fergus,    (Mrs.)    Marie  Myers Denver 

Fisher,     Ulah Denver 

Fleckenstein,   Felicia  P Telluride 

Fleming  Frederic  Alexander,   Jr 

Hibernia,  Fla. 

Flint,   Pattie  Hetchings Denver 

Forsyth,    Margaret    Elizabeth Denver 

Foster,   Lucy  Josephine..  Denver 

Fraser,    (Mrs.)   Charlotte  Fowler ..  .Denver 

Gallup,  Lucy Denver 

Gard,   Clarissa   Francesca Denver 

Gathe,  Edna  Dorothea Holyoke 

Gee,  Helen  Eunice Denver 

Gibson,  Marguerite  Jane Denver 

Gillmore,    William    Bruce.  ... Breckenridge 

Glover,   Charles  Clinton Denver 

Goldfain,  Ephraim Denver 

Graham,   Helen   Brett Denver 

Green,   Joseph   Arthur Durango 

Greenawalt,    Hilda    Louise Denver 

Greenbaum,  Anna  Josephine Denver 

Grund,    Caroline Denver 

Gumlick,    (Mrs.)    Helen    Russell    Smith.. 

Denver 

Gustafson,  Florence  Hulda Denver 

Gustavson,  Reuben  Gilbert Denver 

Hall,  Raymond  Russell.  .Castle  Park,  Mich. 
Harrington,  Helen Denver 
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Hartman,  Vernon  Vellmo Longmont 

Hausing,   Elisabeth  Albertina Denver 

Heatwole,  Tracy  Cooper Denver 

Heck,  Anita  Marie  Margaret Denver 

Hemberger,   Elizabeth Denver 

Herrington,  Bertha Zephyrhills,  Fla. 

Heusinkveld,  Gerrit Denver 

Hewitt,   (Mrs.)  Beatrice Denver 

Higgins,  Ruth  Marion Denver 

Hill,  Mary  Beatrice Denver 

Hipp,   (Mrs.)   Carrie   Turner Denver 

Hipp,    John,    Jr Denver 

Holland,   Helen   Houston Denver 

Holmes,  Ethel  Elizabeth Denver 

Hoover,  Donald  Hoff Denver 

Hosmer,   Carolyn   Elizabeth Denver 

Hosmer,  Sybil  Agnes •  .Broomfield 

Hudson,  Royal  Irwin Texarkana 

Huling,  Fred  William Leroy,  Kans. 

Hunter,   Annamae Denver 

Hurley,  Gertrude  Ellen 

Leavenworth,    Kans. 

Hylaiid,  Julia  May Denver 

Hyland,   Norbert   Williams Denver 

Iliff,  Louise Denver 

Ingvoldstad,  Lorna  Carlotta 

Colorado   Springs 

Isbeil,  Sarah  Rachel Denver 

Jones,  Robert  Matthew Raleigh,   111. 

Keely,  Kendall Denver 

Keith,  Dorothy  Ware Denver 

Kelley,   Lewis   Monson Denver 

Kendall,  Agnes  Belle.  .Smith  Center,  Kans. 

Knieling,  Walter  Edward Denver 

Koons,  Inez  Amelia Colorado  Springs 

Koonsman,  George  Lee Lamar 

Krill,  John  Fred Edgeton,  Ohio 

Kr otter,   Marie  Annette Denver 

Laybourne,  Myrna  Blanche Windsor 

Lininger,   Gilbert  Ivan Denver 

Lort,  Hilda  Brown Denver 

Lough,  Mary Osborne,  Kans. 

Lowe,  Anna  Fredrica Denver 

Lutton,  Edith  May Denver 

Mahony,  Lewis  Haynes Denver 

Marron,  Adeline  Regina Denver 

Marron,  Bernice  Lucia Denver 

Martin,  (Mrs.)  Mabel  Marie Denver 

Mayo,  Paul  Thoburn Denver 

McBreen,  Barbara Denver 

McCausland,  Calla  Amelia Denver 

McKenna,  Phyllis  Louise. .  .Arapahoe,  Neb. 

McKnight,   Margaret   Isabel   Fairfax 

North  Platte,  Neb. 

McLain,  George  Edward Denver 

McLeod,  Margaret  Lois Denver 

Meharg,   Mabel Gooding,   Iowa 

Meyer,  Imogene  Williams 

Port  Arthur,  Texas 

Miller,  Esther  Margaret Denver 

Moore,  Alice  Lucy Denver 

Moore,   Leslie  Andrew Gering,  Neb. 

Morris,  Helen  Lola Denver 

Mosher,  Abbie Denver 

Munn,   (Mrs.)   Jennie  Wood Pueblo 

Munn,  Ralph  Wood Pueblo 

Muntwyler,  Lisa Denver 

Neff,   Ernest  Harold Williamsport,   Pa. 

Newton,  Clarence  Oliver Denver 

Noe   Samuel  Harrison.  .  .Morristown,  Tenn. 

Nolds,  Ida  Gertrude Denver 

Noll,  Vida  Flora Denver 

Nowlin,  Albert  Leslie Rockwall,  Texas 


Oakley,  Glenn  Edward Denver 

Owens,  Lewis  Raybourne Golden 

Pakiser,  Anna  Maria  Katherine Denver 

Parish,  Oliver  Hull Denver 

Parse,    (Mrs.)   Mabel  Emma Trinidad 

Parsons,  Henrietta  Grace Denver 

Parsons,  Irene  Edith Grangeville,  Ida. 

Parsons,   Ralph   Albert Denver 

Patton,    Charles    Elbert Wray 

Peters,    Ronald    Hanington Denver 

Peterson,    Flora   Emma Denver 

Pierce,   Margaret  Elizabeth Denver 

Pitts,    Lemuel,   Jr Pueblo 

Pope,   Ethel  Elma Denver 

Pope,   Jessie    Pearl Denver 

Price,   John   Hoover Littleton 

Pulford,    (Mrs.)    Rosepha  Comstock 

Durango 

Queary,   Charles   Herman Denver 

Rathbun,    Marjorie Denver 

Reed,   Helen   Frances Denver 

Riffenburg,   Harry   Buchholz Holyoke 

Ring,   Ethel  Ora Fort  Morgan 

Robbins,    Jessie    May Denver 

Robinson,  June  Havens Denver 

Rosenbloom,  Julius  Lee Denver 

Rudolph,    Jennie    Stark Denver 

Sample,    Thelma  Virginia Denver 

Sargent,  Margaret  Drane Lytle 

Schaefer,   Rowena  Pauline Denver 

Scofield,  Leslie  Wiles Denver 

Selman,    Anna Muscatine,   Iowa 

Seyler,     Harriet Denver 

Shay,    Clarence   Hardy Denver 

Shinabarger,  Anna  Feme.  .  .Muscatine,  la. 

Shuler,    Anne    McKeen Denver 

Siggins,  Edith  Mary Denver 

Silverman,   Harry  Leon Denver 

Sims,    Clara   Louise Denver 

Sinclair,  Myra  Antonides Denver 

Sisk,    Lecil Denver 

Sleeper,    Sara   Eldred Denver 

Smith,   Margaret  Robina Aurora 

Smith,    Martha   Louise Denver 

Sobel,  Morris Denver 

Strickler,    Lynda  L Denver 

Stueland,    Stella    Bertha Denver 

Sutton,    Thelma Price     Utah 

Taub,  Bertha  Albertina Denver 

Taub.    Selina ^e?JeJ 

Thompson,  David  Gilmore Trinidad 

Titmarsh,  Ruth  Virginia Denver 

Trehearne,   Frances   Beatrice Denver 

Tuck,   Leslie   James Greeley 

Uyehara,   Kiyoshige .Japan 

Walker,   Frederick  Americus Denver 

Wallace,    Ruth Denver 

Walters,    Henri    Joseph Denver 

Wasley,    (Mrs.)    Florence    Eleanor . 

...Esquelda,    Sonora,    Mexico 

Way, '  Stuart   Clark Denver 

Weaver,    Hazel    Berthella Edgewater 

Weems,    (Mrs.)    Mary   Bryant ..Denver 

Weinberg,   Edward   Laird Lovelana 

Whitehead,   Josephine   Woodworth. Denver 

Whitford,    Ruth    Edna Denver 

Wood,  Veronica  Dolores Denver 

Yates,   Eunice  Adeline Denver 

Young,    George   Prestley.. ^'ST^I 

Young,    (Mrs.)    Gertrude   Jane.      -Trinidad 

Young,    John   Elijah Stockett^Mont. 

Zwier,    Erne 


.Denver 


LIST  OF  EXTENSION  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 


Abair,    Isabelle    Helen Denver 

Acker.Mrs    Katherine    R Denver 

Adams,   Mary   L Denver 


Adamson,   Mrs   Adelle  M Denver 

Adamson,   James   Elza Denver 

Albright,    Mrs    Emma    C Denver 
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LIST  OF  EXTENSION  COLLEGE  STUDENTS- 


-Continued 


Ammons,  Annie    Josephine Denver 

Ames,     Florence Denver 

Anderson,   Lucile Denver 

Anderson,  Marion  Wallace Denver 

Armstrong-,   Susan  Mildred Denver 

Auslender,    Edward Denver 

Baerreson,    Edna   Elizabeth Denver 

Baerreson,    Viola   Mary Denver 

Baker,    Earl   Glenn Brighton 

Barnes,   Ethel  Lucile Denver 

Bashore,    Sarah    Elizabeth Denver 

Bauserman,  Nellie  Kate Denver 

Benjamin,  Maurice  David Denver 

Bettenhausen,  Mrs  Sarah  L Denver 

Beynon,   Margaret   May Denver 

Bliss,    Cora   Mabel '  'Denver 

Blumenthal,   William   Raphel Denver 

Borst,  Mrs  Ella  Henry Denver 

^les-    H^ttie y/.VenZtr 

Boyles,   Sadie Denver 

Brown,    Emma   Marie Denver 

Brown     H.    LeRoy ! .  .' .  Den^r 

Brown,  Leila  Elizabeth Denver 

Bryan,  Ethel   Ellen Denver 

Buckisch,   Elizabeth   J Denver 

Bullock,   Beulah  Clarke Denver 

Carrier,  Mrs  Estelle  Ellison Denver 

Carson,   Myra  A "  'Denver 

Cassedy,    May   Louise Denver 

niVh  t0*r  ?e,n]7   TraCy Denver 

Colby,  Mabel  Anna Denver 

Connelly,    Katherine  Mary Denver 

Cooke,   Gertrude  Adelle Denver 

Cooper,    Julia   E "Denver 

Cordingly,    Elizabeth    Denver 

Cowdin,   Earl   Gilbert 'Denver 

Cumming-s,   Emeline   Moody Denver 

Daly,  Bernadetta  Marie Denver 


Daly,   Julia. 


Denver 


JJX  GeorS-e  Rodney Denver 

DeMasseau,   Tvette Denver 

DeRocher,  Eva  M Denver 

Detmoyer,  Miss  M Denver 

Dolan,  Mag-dalene "     Denver 

Dresser,  Mrs  Augusta  Severson.  ..  .Denver 

Dunklee,   Mrs  Harriet  E Denver 

Duray,  Minnie Denver 

Edwards,  Mrs  G  Stanley .'.'.'  .Denver 

Edwards,    John Denver 

Emery,    Cora   Viola .Denver 

Evans,  Mrs.  Margaret  Davies Denver 

Evarts,   Grace   Prances Denver 

Fenton,   Frances    Grace Denver 

Fergus,  Lewis  Victor Denver 

^rf2   *?rs.   Marie  Myers .'.'.Denver 

Fletcher,  Mrs  Lida  Eleanor  G Denver 

Frost,    Mary   Cooper Denver 

Gard,   Clarissa   Francesca Denver 

Glover,    Charles    Clinton Denver 

Godsman,   Charlotte  Josephine Denver 

Uodsman,    Frances    Josephine Denver 

Gordon,   Maurice    Clark Denver 

SSShJ!^*.1--!"-. -De™ 


r-r-.-ffi+i — -r      ""'""•  """pume Denver 

Griffith,    Jenet    Olivia Denver 

Griggs,  Helen  M \  \  \  \  Denver 

Gumlick,  Mrs.   Helen   R Denver 

Hall,   Agnes   Skidmore Denver 

Hance,   Virginia   Elizabeth Denver 

Harrington,  Mary  Lyons Denver 

Hay,    Charles    H Englewood 

Helleson,  Ellen  Henrietta Denver 

Hemberger,  Elizabeth 'Denver 

Henry,  L.   B Denve 

Hilderbrand,   Miss  Etta'  k!  .' .' '.  \  \  \  \  Denver 

■Hill,    Sallie Denver 

Hipp,  Mrs.  Carrie  Turner.  .  .  '.  \ .."   Denver 

Holmes,  Ethel  Elizabeth Denver 

Hopkins,    Mrs.    Gertrude Denver 

Horn,  Mary  Quinby Denver 


Hosmer,  Sybil  Agnes Denver 

Hoyt,  Elizabeth  Buchanan Denver 

Hudson,  Lafayette  Ryan Denver 

Hursh,    Mabel Dptiva 

Ingersoll,   Helen    Frances.' '-'.'.'.'.'..'.  ' Denver 

Jackson,  Mrs.  Rae  Livingston .Denver 

Jameson,  Dora vtnvtl 

Jones,    M.    Virginia Denver 

Jones,    Raymond   E ^Denver 

Jones,  Robert  Matthew Denver 

Jordan,   Sara  Marie '  '  Denver 

Keezer,  Madelyn  Moore Denver 

Kelley,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Den 

Kimmel,   Gertrude  Louise!  '.'.'.'. '..['.  '. Denver 


Kinney,   Leila ""i  ]  [  \  [  1 1  \ '   »™*™ 

Kolshorn,   Agnes  Marie Denver 

Kyje,_  David    Frederick Denver 


Dewin,  M.  R ....'.'.'."   Denver 

Liff,  Abraham  Benjamin.  . .' .' .'.'.'  Denver 

Little,   Dorothy   Marguerite Denver 

Lowe,  Anna  F Denver 

Lufberg,  Robert  Lafayette .,.'.   Denver 

Mackie,  Ellison Derive 

Mallonnee,   Cleonice  Gwendolyn.' .'.'! Denver 

Manard,   Alice  May Denver 

Margowski,   William  Stanislaus .'.'.  .Denver 

Marr,   Emma  D n"'™ 

McClelland,    Elizabeth.  .  .  .'....' Denver 

McFadden,    Tena ' ' '   Denver 

Mclntyre,  John  C Denver 

McKeon,   Mrs.   Edith .'     Denver 

McLaury,  Frank Denver 

McMeen,   George  M Denver 

McNeal,  Mrs.  Blanche  G "  '  Denver 

McVicker,  Roy  Harrison ."  '  'Denver 

Meyer,  Zwingli  Frederick '  'Denver 

Mitchell,   Nellie Denver 

Montrose,  Grace  Catherine Denver 

Moore,  Alice  Lucy Denver 

Morris,  Mrs   Eva  Annette 'Denver 

Morris,    Mary   E .Denver 

Mo  wry,  L.  R.  .  „         er 

Noll,    Vida    F. ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.;:  I  ; ; Denver 

Owens,  Lewis  Raybourne.  ...'. Denver 

Palmquist,  Esther  J '   Denver 

Peak,  Paul  R .Denver 

Pearson,   Arthur Denver 

Peavey,  Mary  Cecilia Denver 

Peck,   Louise    Starr |  [  .Denver 

Pegan,  Patience  Dravlp 

Felling,  Eva  Mabel Denver 

Price,  John  Hoover "  '   Denver 

Price,  Margaret |    Denver 

Quarles,  Robert  E Denver 

Queree,    Pearl Denver 

Radford,  Pearl vtnZZ 

Rafert  Lillian  A ...V.  \  ] .'   Denvlr 

ReeT^f'    i1^ D"^r 

Keed,  Helen  Frances Denver 

Robbins,  Jessie  May 'Denver 

Roberts,    Guy  H ^Denver 

Ross,  Mrs.   Frederick   Chaffee Denver 

Ryan,  Mrs.  Edward Denver 

Safford,    Mary   Ellen Denver 

Schrader,  Bruno  Hugo Denver 

tTfVn0™  ° •'  •'  ^enve" 

Self,  Nellie Denver 

Sexson,  John  Amherst Denver 

Shay,    Clarence   Hardy Denver 

Shea,   Harriet  Frances Denver 

Shuck,  Merrette  Edwin Denver 

Shears,  Mrs.   Thomas  E Denver 

Sims,  Ethel  May .Denver 

Sims,  Raymond  B Denver 

Sloan,   Elizabeth Denver 

Smith,   Hester  Mary Denver 

Smith,  Mrs  Lois  M Denver 

Smith,    L.   R Denver 

Spencer,   Jennett    Stevens Denver 

Sperry,   Clara  Shephard Denver 
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LIST  OF   EXTENSION  COLLEGE   STUDENTS- 


-Continued 


Sprackling,  Nelson  A Denver 

Starr,  Lela  C Denver 

St.    Clair,    Carolyn Denver 

Steele,   Dorothy   Matchett Denver 

Steele,   Catherine  Louise Denver 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Maud  L Denver 

Strickler,  Lynda  L Denver 

Stuckert,  Robert  Crozier Denver 

Swerer,  Mary  G Denver 

Towne,  Mary  E Denver 

Trehearne,  Frances  B D    i  ■  ,  , 

Vaile,  Mrs.  "W.  N 


.Denver 


Venable,   Rozalie Denver 

Waterman,  Katherine  Mead Denver 

Watts,   Lillie  Ellen Denver 

Weber,   Mrs.  Carrie Denver 

Weber,  Edith Denver 

Webster,    Margaret Denver 

Willens,  Minnie  Klara Denver 

Winn,  Mollie  E Denver 

Wisherd,  Margaret  A Denver 

Wood,    Charlotte   Fayerweather Denver 

Woodson,  Marie  L Denver 


WARREN  ACADEMY 


Benton,   Thomas   Harry Denver 

Booth,    Raymond    M Castielle,    Spam 

Cassin,    Esther    Margueriette ^ray 

Church,  Marcus  Frank Broomfield 

Clark,   Margaret  Bell ™--?,en^r 

Cross,   Charles  Bertram ™e„-!r 

Cross,   Wayne    Lafayette Tell,i"de 

Daniels,  Earle  Moore Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Dunkleberger,   Frank   B :Pe™e? 

Engle,  Dorothy  Gail University  Park 

Essert,   Arthur  Gladstone. University  Park 

Essert,  Frank  Harold University  Park 

Essert,   Paul  Leslie University  Park 

Fay,  Richard  Earl Denver 

Gaskill,  Edwin Denver 

Hill,  Flora  Kathleen Denver 

Hooven,  George   Francis Denver 

Iliff    William  Seward,  Jr.  .University  Park 

Jarrett,   Ralph   Graham Denver 

Johnston,  William  Crane,  Jr Denver 

Jones,   James'  Russell Denver 

Kenney,  Maurice .•Dr^s01° 

King:    Neil   Patterson University  Park 

La  Bat,   Grace Denver 

La  Bonte,  Lena  Ruth Denver 


Larson,  Carl  Ludvick Denver 

Lough,  Samuel  Allan University  Park 

Macdonald,   Hector   Allan Denver 

McLaughlin,  Edwin   Park. University  Park 

Miles,   Polly  Partridge University  Park 

Miller,    Margaret   Agnes Elizabeth 

Milligan,   Robert   Edward. University  Park 

Moore,    Georgiana    Hardin Denver 

Nail,   William   Troy Moorefield,   Neb. 

Payne,    Ralph Nederland 

Prout,  Lilac  Emma Denver 

Ragsdale,   Doleta   Eugenia Eastonville 

Rinkle,   Paul Denver 

Roberts,    Lorenzo    Irvin .Byers 

Robinson,    Katherine   Louise Denver 

Rose,    Howard   Benjamin Denver 

Russell,  Howard  Willis.  .  .University  Park 

Russell.  Robert  Alfred Denver 

Simcock,  Albert  McDonald Denver 

Stapleton,   Maud Denver 

Stroh,    Henry    George Germany 

Titus,  Gladys  Leoline Denver 

Wallace,   John  Herbert Wray 

Weik,   Edwin   Emanuel Sweden 

Williams,    Alma    Ruby Denver 


On  the  preceding  pages  are  printed  the  names  of  the  students  who  are 
under  the  care  of  the  Faculty  at  University  Park,  numbering  in  all, 
with  double  counts  omitted ' 

In  the  catalogs  of  the  several  professional  schools  (to  be  had  for  the  ask- 
ing) are  printed  the  names  of  the  students  in  those  schools  numbering.    503 

This  shows  total  of  students  in  all  departments  to  be 1,685 


THE  ILIFF  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

An  entirely  independent  institution,  located  at  University  Park,  is  upon 
terms  of  friendliest  co-operation  with  the  University  of  Denver.  The  courses 
in  the  Iliff  School  are  open  to  students  in  the  University,  with  reciprocal  cour- 
tesies from  the  University  to  the  Iliff  School. 

For  catalog  write  the  President  of  the  Iliff  School  of  Theology,  the  Rev. 
James  A.  Beebe,  D.D.,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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Follow  your  honest  convictions,  and  oe  strong.— Thackeray 
General  Social  Regulations  of  the  Trustees 

No   immoral   students    shall   be   received   or  retained. 

Visiting  places   of  immoral  or  questionable  resort,  the  use   of  vulear  or  „rnfan„ 

Attendance  at  Chapel  shall  be  obligatory. 

iSvKStt&^ws  wars*  a  astt 

—fciS.0  °"gV1*1  comP°si*ion,  poem,  essay  or  oration  shall  be  delivered  in  any  such 
Sal  ArTs  FaS  h**  fubm  "ed  ^criticism  and  rehearsal  to  the  Dean  of  the 
for^I  turpoFsaeCUiforebsLd:Il0m  "  ""*  ^  "'i*1"1  4°  S°Me  ™*«-  <>f  **  ^^^ 

Libe^XJ^ul^^d  ScSvlb^mSntS  ^  *~  ^  ^  8"^  *  ** 

Specific  Social  Regulations  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Faculty 

be  chosen.  faculty.     For  every  such  function  an  approved  chaperon   must 

the  Live0rfrtrof0De^frTryofCanveigiVen  "  "^  *?  0r  ?  any  *,aCe  in  the  —«•  <>' 

some  one  of  the  college  buildings  ofin  the  open  Tt  Un' verX  Park  '™  *"■ 

their  Pal^or^T^  ^  by 

n0ySeroomHs°rrS^nCh  Alf  H^  "  H^*3^^  ^^SK£ 

parents^TgLTdTan'^re^ui^d  t  "  ^  "  "*  "?  ?8Slgned  to  h°meS  *  th*" 
approved  as^me for  men  are  not  p^rmTt'tld  S  aPPr.°,Ved  houS*s-  Houses  which  are 
men  who  do  not  resident  home 7.* f„T  P™vide  rooms  for  women.    All  young 

by  anv  ProL™  C?nduct  -shf11  b«  suspended  at  once  by  the  Chancellor  or  the  Dean  or 
of  the  UnivlrX  SuSpend.ed  stents  must  instantly  leave  the  buildings  and  ground! 
by  the  Faculty  remam  "^  fr°m  buiMingS  and  SrOUnds  until  th^  «•  S^S 

pape8;  £nDenvdrno\.WhT°  ^U^8  4°  '"P  "  an  accredi^  college  correspondent  of  any 
P  Per,  ,n  Denver  or  elsewhere,  must  first  secure  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 


Planting  colleges  and  filling  them  with  studious  young  men  and  women  is  planting  seed 
corn  for  the  world.— Judson. 
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Summary  of  Students  for  1916-17 

Graduate  Students 

College  Students: 

In  Liberal  Arts.. ; 693 

In  Summer  School **> 

In  Extension  College.. . . ■Loa 

College  Students  less  double  counts i.014 

50 
Academy  Students • 


Total  Students  in  Departments  at  University  Park. . .  1,182 

Professional  Schools: 

_  65 

Law • 21Q 

Dentistry Z^o 

Commerce '■ fti 

Art  ., • _^ 

Total  Students  in  Professional  Schools 

Grand  Total  of  Students  for  1916-17 1.685 

WHERE  THEY  COME  FROM  GROWTH  OF  STUDENT  BODY 

The  City  of  Denver 1.055  Students  in  1913 1,075 

Colorado,  outside  Denver 402  students  in  1914 1,159 

Thirty-four  other  States 212  students  in  1915 1,290 

Nine  Foreign  Countries __18  ^.^  ^  mB >1>456 

Total  for  1916-17 1,685         Students  in  1917 1,685 

THE  WAR 

On  the  morning  of  the  anniversary  of  Christ's  death  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  declared  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  this  Republic  and 
the  German  Empire.  We  seek  no  territory.  We  seek  not  the  destruction  oi 
any  nation.  We  seek  to  make  an  end  of  tyranny  and  to  enlarge  the  liberties 
of  the  human  race.  .  ...       ...      .„ 

The  University  of  Denver  will  co-operate  in  every  way  possible  with  our 
State  Government  and  with  the  Federal  Government  to  make  a  speedy  termi- 
nation of  the  war.  The  Executive  Committee  and  the  Athletic  Council  have 
taken  the  initial  steps  in  a  plan  to  abandon  all  intercollegiate  games  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  This  is  no  time  for  purposeful  and ^  loyal  men  to 
be  absorbed  in  sports.  The  University  declares  its  unswerving  loyalty  to  the 
cause  of  human  liberty  as  represented  by  the  ideals  and  the  activities  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

For  Year  Books,  Bulletins  and  Information,  Write 
Chancellor  Buchtel,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Man  ts  incurabty  religious.— Sabatier 
THE  FIRST  WORD:    PLACE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE 

By  President  William  Oxley  Thompson  of  the  Ohio  State  University 

nifi  AI1  Pl'rPos.eful  educational  leaders  are  now  saying  that  the  adequate  recog- 
nition of  the  place  of  religion  in  the  educational  life  of  our  time  is  bound  up 
with  the  programs  of  the  institutions  which  are  fostered  and  maintained  by  the 
great  religious  denominations.  This  address  brings  into  clear  view  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  Christian  schools  where  educational  programs  are  as  broad 
as  the  life  of  man  and  where  religion  and  science  are  equally  free.  A  few 
sentences  from  this  illuminating  address  are  here  printed : 

"I  express  the  deep  conviction  that  the  Church  will  make  a  mistake  if  it 
loo,ens  its  hold  on  its  colleges,  and  the  further  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  change  of  control  dictated  by  the  influence  of  great  boards  or  foundations, 
01  by  the  simple  desire  to  get  money  or  the  influence  "of  individuals. 

"In  the  first  place,  let  me  suggest  that  the  denominational  college  should 
stand  tor  the  fundamental  importance  of  religion.  I  believe  the  State  is  pro- 
foundly interested  in  religion.  I  do  not  say  she  is  interested  in  Methodism  or 
fresbytenanism,  in  Catholicism  or  Protestantism,  except  in  so  far  as  these 
institutions  are  the  representatives  of  religion.  The  Ordinance  of  1787  stated 
a  profound  truth  when  it  declared  religion  essential  to  good  government. 

"In  the  second  place,  I  suggest  the  importance  of  the  unhampered  teaching 
of  religion.  This  means  to  give  it  a  place  of  honor  in  the  course  of  study  and 
to  be  free  to  teach  it.  The  time  may  come  when  this  will  be  possible  in  a'State 
university.  It  certainly  is  not  true  today.  Nor  is  the  Church  as  an  institution 
of  worship  equal  to  the  problem. 

"The  denominational  college  supported  by  the  Church  may  become  the  best 
expression  of  religious  freedom  in  teaching  that  the  generation  knows  My 
conviction  is  that  the  Church  will  be  not  only  traitor  to  its  own  interests  but 
also  recreant  to  its  duty  to  the  State  if  it  shall  relinquish  its  emphasis  upon 
these  religious  fundamentals.  National  morality  is  not  likely  to  permanently 
prevail  m  the  absence  of  religious  conviction  and  spiritual  influences.  Presi- 
dent of  a  State  university  as  I  am,  I  sincerely  hope  there  may  be  no  lessening 
ol  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  denominational  college  to  those  principles  of  re- 
hgion  and  morals  which  were  considered  of  first  importance  by  their  founders 
They  were  never  more  needed  than  now. 

"The  atmosphere  in  which  a  boy  is  educated  counts  for  much.  I  am  in  no 
way  untrue  to  State  institutions  when  I  say  that  in  our  day  a  boy  might  become 

V*l    S-w  °r  I  master  in  almost  any  one  of  the  best  of  them  and  be  as  ignorant 
ol  the  Bible,  the  great  literature  which  it  contains,  the  moral  and  spiritual  truth 

lu  }l  £ePres?nts>  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion,  the  facts  and 
methods  by  which  they  are  defended,  their  nature  and  their  value  to  society 
as  it  he  had  been  educated  in  a  non-Christian  country.  Who  is  to  supply  this 
for  this'dut^6  °hUrCh  C°llege?    Is  not  the  Church>  ^h  all  its  institutions,  set 

u-  "TJds  leads  me  to  suggest  that  it  is  to  her  own  colleges  the  Church  must 
chiefly  look  for  the  specific  preparation  of  her  leaders,  her  recruits  for  mission- 
ary and  ministerial  service,  and  her  workers  generally.  The  figures  often  given 
about  the  relatively  small  number  of  candidates  for  these  positions  who  come 
irom  state  institutions  are  in  the  main  true,  and  when  we  have  done  our  best 
oy  the  lostermg  of  voluntary  religious  organizations  within  State  institutions 
the  disproportion  is  likely  to  remain  very  great. 

"It  is  not  alone  true  of  leaders.  Too  much  prominence  has  probably  been 
given  to  the  number  of  leaders  produced.  It  is  equally  important  to  have  an 
increasing  body  of  intelligent,  moral  and  spiritual  common  people.  A  republic 
cannot  continue  to  exist  without  them." 
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When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him.- 


-Psalm  8 


THE  GREAT  TELESCOPE 


THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  ASTRONOMICAL  RESEARCH 

When  the  planet  Eros  was  in  opposition  in  1898-99  (*  *ft  *™^£ 
roverv^  it  was  observed  by  fifty-one  astronomers  who  made  1,160  observations 
n°  aTl7)Of  totoTal  numL  more  than  300  observations were  -f^  ^ 
Howe  in  the  Chamberlin  Observatory  at  University ^Park  These  *«£eSJJ 
brou-ht  out  in  a  somewhat  dramatic  manner  in  the  thesis  w^chJX5hTAU 
oy  Gustav  Stracke  for  his  Doctor's  Degree  m  the  Univer **  ofBeri in  AH 
the  conspicuous  observatories  in  the  world  were  occupied  in  making  ooserva 
ions  of  tSs  new  planet.  Some  of  the  most  notable  observatories  made  obser 
Si  olow   :     Algiers  13,  Berlin  24,  Bordeaux  10 ^University  of  Vir- 

gin a  38  Gieenwich  30,  Hamburg  13  Lick  °^*V*°j£^S^^ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  24,  Marseilles  43,  Munich  98,  Pans  29  Rome  5,  btrasbur& 
42,  Washington  14,  Vienna  33,  and  Yerkes  Observatory  <4. 

The  Chamberlin  Observatory  of  the  University  of  Denver  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  astronomical  stations  of  the  world. 
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The  birth  of  science  was  the  death  of  superstition. — Huxley 


EAST    END    OF   LIBRARY 


SCIENCE    HALL 


UNIVERSITY  HALL 
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The  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be  one.— Emerson 


TEMPLIN  HALL 


In  these  days  half  our  diseases  come  from  neglect  of  the  body  —Bulwer-Lytton 


THE  GYMNASIUM 
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The  best  theology  is  rather  a  divine  life  than  a  divine  knowledge.— Jeremy  Taylor 


A 


THE   ILIFF  HALL 
Keep  God's  model  safe,  new  men  ivill  rise  to  take  its  mould— B 


rowning 


THE  CHAPEL 
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A  good  resolve  will  make  any  -port. — Horace 
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THE  BATTALION 
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Culture  makes  all  men  gentle— Menander 

■  :      1, 
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THE   BATTALION 
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Education  is  the  apprenticeship  of  life 


University  of  Denver 

and  Colorado  Seminary 


Year  Book 


1918 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


First  Semester 


1918 
Sept.  9-10,  Monday  and  Tuesday— 
Registration   Days.     Extra  'fee 
for  registration  after  Tuesday, 
Sept.  10. 

Sept.    11,   Wednesday  —  Recitations 
begin. 

Sept..  13,  Friday— Reception  by  the 
two  Christian  Associations. 

Sept.  20,  Friday— Chancellor's  Fac- 
ulty Party. 

Nov.  11,  Monday  —  Tuition  due  for 
second  half  of  first  semester. 

Nov.  28-29,  Thursday  and  Friday- 
Thanksgiving  recess. 

Dec  21,  Saturday— Christmas  recess 
begins. 

1919 

Jan.   2,   Thursday  —  First   semester 
resumes. 

Jan.  13-17,  Monday  to  Friday— Reg- 
istration for  second  semester. 

Jan.  17,  Friday— First  semester  ends. 


Second  Semester 


1919 


Jan.  21,  Tuesday — Opening  day  of 
second  semester ;  registration 
ends  at  noon.  Extra  fee  for 
registration  later  than  Tuesdav, 
Jan.  21. 

Feb.  3-7,  Monday  to  Friday— Week 
of  Prayer  for  Colleges.' 

Mar.  24,  Monday  —  Tuition  due  for 
second  half  of  second  semester. 

April  18,  Good  Friday— Holiday. 

April  25,  Friday— High  School  Re- 
ception. 

May  16,  Friday— Class  Day. 

May  18,  S  u  n  d  a  y  —  Baccalaureate 
service. 

May  20-21,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
—Meetings  of  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. 

May  21,  Wednesday— Alumni  Day. 

May  22,  Thursday— Commencement. 

May  23,  Friday  —  Second  semester 
ends. 


Summer  School  in  1919  from  June  16  to  July  25 

First  Semester  of  1919-20  opens  Monday,  September  8. 
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That  which  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business.-Izaak  Walton 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE  COLORADO  SEMINARY 

(Property-holding  Corporation  under  Charter  of  5th  March,  1864) 

TERM   EXPIRES    1918  TERM  EXPIRES  1919        TERM  Expires  1920  TERM  Expires  1921 


Frederick  J.  Chamherlin 
Earl  M.  Cranston 
William  G.  Evans 
David  D.  Forsyth 
William  L.  Hartman 
L.  Wirt  Markham 
Joseph  C.  Shattuck 


Charles  W.  Hancher 
Frank  R.  Hollenback 
William  S.  Iliff 
William  Lennox 
Albert  E.  Reynolds 
William  E.  Sweet 
Egbert  N.  Wood 


Orrin  W.  Auman 
J.  Stanley  Edwards 
John  Evans 
Orien  W.  Fifer 
Francis  J.  McConnell 
Frank  McDonough 
James  R.  Thorpe 


Charles  R.  Brock 
James  H.  Causey 
Alexander  L.  Doud 
Ervin  N.  Edgerton 
William  H.  Howell 
Herbert  E.  Johnson 
William  T.  Scott 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  COLORADO  SEMINARY 

WHO  ARE  ALSO  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 

(Scholastic  and  Degree-Conferring  Corporation) 
W,  G.  Evans,  President  F.  J-  Chamberlin,  Treasurer      H.  E.  Johnson 

A.  L.  Doud,  Vice-President  A.  E.  Reynolds  O.  W.  Auman 

E.M.Cranston,  Vice-President       Wm.  S.  Iliff  O.  W.  Filer 

UNIVERSITY  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  COLORADO  CONFERENCE 

(The  members  of  this  committee  meet  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Colorado  Seminary) 

LAYMEN 


H.  E.  Barnes 
F.  W.  Birney 
F.  G.  Bloom 
F.  A.  Boggess 
C.  F.  Carnine 
E.  Fair 


R.  R.  Adams 
R.  H.  Ayres 
W.  E.  Bell 
A.  L.  Chase 
R.  H.  Forrester 
G.  M.  Henderson 
C.  W.  Huett 


J.  S.  Hatcher 
I.  F.  Keeping 
C.  A.  MacMillan 
G.  C.  Manly 
M.  F.  Miller 
G.  W.  Parfet 

MINISTERS 

S.  H.  Kirkbride 
F.  T.  Krueger 
J.  J.  Lace 
N.  H.  Lee 
O.  K.  Maynard 
C.  L.  Mead 
H.  M.  Pingree 


B.  F.  Scribner 
H.  L.  Shattuck 

F.  W.  Stover 
E.  C.  Withrow 

G.  W.  Whitford 


A.  F.  Ragatz 
C.  B.  Spencer 

C.  O.  Thibodeau 

B.  T.  Vincent 
A.  J.  Waller 
S.  B.  Warner 

C.  B.  Wilcox 


CONFERENCE  VISITORS  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY 


R.  E.  Bird 
E.  E.  Brace 
J.  G.  Brawn 
S.  A.  Bright 

C.  E.  Carroll 
A.  N.  Chapman 
T.  C.  Collister 

D.  E.  Kendall 
G.  E.  Kitchen 
G.  E.  Konkel 
A.  M.  Maclean 


J.  W.  Mahood 

F.  E.  McGuire 

G.  L.  Nuckolls 
C.  M.  Cooper 
W.  T.  Dumm 
J.  R.  Edwards 
B.  Eitelgeorge 
F.  H.  Essert 
A.  L.  T.  Ewart 
J.  S.  Ferris 

L.  J.  Hole 


C.  H.  Inman 
C.  A.  Rowand 
R.  L.  Smith 
R.  N.  Smith 
C.  B.  Steele 
G.  H.  Stuntz 
J.  Thomas 
T.  B.  Tyre 
W.  D.  Waller 
J.  Winterbourne 
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7  ■ m-Te?Zeand  n°tMng  WMCh  relat6S  t0  man  can  6e  »  «««*«■  of  imconcem  to  me. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  ; 

SESilSS  2  EXES.  M?  ,£££*•  -  ■»  >*«—  ~» - 

DEAN:     Herbert  A.  Howe,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 
GRADUATE  SCHOOL: 

?SrosogphaydUate  C°UrSeS  leadiD§  t0  the  DSSreeS  °f  Master  of  ^  and  Doctor  of 
DEAN:     Herbert  A.  Howe,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 

SCHOOL  OP  PHARMACY: 

o?GriCd0uUatee  in  'm^?^™^'"  ^T  ?°™  leadS  t0  *e  **ree 
ceutical  Chemist;  the  fourVear  SS^^d^fhl^  t0  ^e  deSree  of  P^rma- 
in  Pharmacy.  e  leads  to  the  deSree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

DIRECTOR:     Wilber  D.  Engle,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 
SUMMER  SCHOOL: 

c^estfTe^ula^TolS  £!.*■*»*  — s  which   are   equivalent  to   the 
DIRECTOR:     Wilber  D.  Engle,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 
EXTENSION  COLLEGE: 

mRECTOR86  T'l W.eSUlar  ClaSS6S  °n  SatUrday  and  at  ot^r  special  times 
DIRECTOR:     Daniel  E.  Phillips,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 

LAW  SCHOOL: 

o0fffeLaSwasCOUrSe  °f  StUdy'  C°VerinS  three  years>  which  leads  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
DEAN:     George  C.  Manly,  E.  &  C.  Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 
DENTAL  SCHOOL: 

o?DeSn?al0SUuregeryStUdy'  ^^  f°Ur  yearS'  whi(*  leads  to  the  Degree  of  Doctor 
DEAN:     Hiram  A.  Fynn,  1340  Arapahoe  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 
SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE: 

?fffSomamCe°rdal  Sclent  Ztanit^oT  P"*  W^Ch  Ieads  t0  the  B<*™  of  Ba<*e,or 
of  Master  oTcomSercial  Ictence  tK^iS"0  ??"*  WWch  lead  t0  the  Degree 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Trts  in  Commerce  ^  f°Ur"7ear  C°UrS6S  lead  to  the 

DEAN:     George  A.  Warfield,  1330  Arapahoe  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 

t^^^^am^^^^T^  °f  ^  Uniyersity  can  be  secured 

addressed  to  the  Chancellor  at  Univ^ifv  p!  ?es  Slven  ab°ve-     Any  inquiry  which   is 
the  first  mail.        unancelIor  at  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado,  will  be  answered  in 
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He  v>Ko  visUes  to  exert  a  useful  influence  must ^ZTel^M^T^to  flS  ISn 

2?  SSI?  lloTVe^s^tVZZXt  ssrSys  *&.  *-*«  •*•« 

manUndJycorne  and  partalce  of  the  purest  pleasures. -GoetUe 

CHARTER  OF  THE  COLORADO  SEMINARY 


An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Colorado  Seminary 
Approved  March  5,  1864 


Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives  of  Colorado  Tern- 
tory: 

Section  1     That  John  Evans,  Samuel  H.  Elbert,  W  N.  Byers,  H  -Burton, 
section  l.     x   *L  <\        .     Q  'Gm   w   D    pease,  Edwin  Scudder,  J.  H. 
A.  B.  Case,  J.  Or.  Vawter,  A.  u.  uiu, ,vv. ^.  '        y      R   E   ^hitsitt, 

Morrison,  Warren  Hussey,  J.  W.  Smith  D.  H.  Moflat,  dr.,  *•  *\  R  ' 
C.  A.  Cook,  John  Cree,  Amos  Steck,  J  M.  Chivington  J.  B.  Doyle, ^iienry 
Henson,  Amos  Widner,  John  T.  Lynch  Milo  Lee^  J.  ?;?^^Z*hS 
O  A  Willard  W.  H.  H.  Loveland  and  Robert  Berry  be  and  they  are  nereDy 
Snsdtuied  a  body  politic  and  corporate  for  the  ^P^^^^^Q^ 
and  maintaining  an  institution  of  learning  to  be  styled  the  0»^ 
narv  and  in  manner  hereinafter  prescribed  to  have  perpetual  sf ces^  ™ 

and  proper  therefor. 

<^n  9  Said  Trustees  at  their  first  meeting,  shall  be  divided  into  four 
clasS?sErf2seve^fnIarch1lL%ich  class  shall  hold  office .for one  two,  toe 
„nj  fmir  vpars  rescectivelv,  dating  from  the  first  day  ot  July,  ibo4,  meii 
successors  Si  be  appointed  whenever  terms  expire  or  vacancies  for  any 
cause  exist  by  the  annual  conference  of  the  Methodis t  Episcopa  Church 
wnmin  whose  bounds  the  City  of  Denver  ^ ^  ^^i^^s^8^ 
Trustees  and  their  successors  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are 

elected. 

Sec.  4.    Thev  shall  have  full  power  to  confer  all  degrees  and  emoluments 
customary  to  be  given  by  similar  institutions. 

shall  be  free  from  all  taxation. 

Sec.  6.     In  all  cases,  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  transacting  any  business,  or  said  majority  ^^n^Tat 
of  the  Trustees  in  an  Executive  Committee,  or  agent  o±  tneir  num      , 
pleasure. 

Sec  7.    This  shall  be  deemed  a  public  act,  and  be  in  force  and  take  effect 
from  and  after  its  passage. 
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The  best  that  we  can  do  for  one  another  is  to  exchange  our  thoughts  freely. -Froude 

ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 
Adopted  1889,  and  Amended  June  8,  1898 


Article  I.     The  name  of  this  society  shall  be  The  University  of  Denver. 

educfSaniLPn  AT*  °I  **£  S°dety  sha11  be  the  advancement  of  the 
learned  proSsTons  Id  W°;  thePromotlon  of  all  the  sciences,  arts  and 
establish fS  ?  to  form  a  University  which  shall  have  power  to 
tocrlnt  i,l?T  instruction  m  any  or  all  of  the  departments  of  learning 
Hon  2  ffell,owfhlPs;  to  aPPomt  a  Board  of  Examiners,  and,  upon  examina- 
de'ees  hS^SSSf^^*0  T^  ^  °f  ^inSn Td  all 

2SS£^ST^^aSrfmal  t0  a  Umversity' upon  a11  such  candidates 

Article  III.     The  members  of  this  society  shall  be  the  Secretary  for  th» 

o?S,i:ssemta  of  the  Board  of  Trustees' for  th" £  «& 

Trusterdi  o7wh™  ^  IT  °'  "f  S0CiJ,t-I  Sha11  consist  of  a  B°ard  of  seven 
c2  annuallv  II  t  T^  f  the  SOciety-  who  sha11  bc  el«*=o  by 

Z>Z«KllH,tt  a°tiJ  m  JTi'  and  sha11  hold  their  <>««  until 
H  W  Warren  EM  Cr?™f  f"?  I?d  "«,foIlowmg  named  persons,  viz. : 
W  CMadSon  L  T  n  u  '^  ?,'  Shat?uck>  J-  W.  Gilluly,  C IB.  Spencer, 
fte  feTreSr  eWHo?'^      *  f^  •C°nStlt',te  SUCn  Board  of  Trustees  «nti 

SSX  °r  C"U,ed  meeting'  d"e  n0ti™  ol  ^h  eTe^ion  having  been 
he  »  p™3^     4   °r  Peison?   ser™e  on  all  members  of  the  society.    There  shall 

a     hdl  be  "rovTS  f^h 'I'  %"$■**  ""?  IreaSUrer>  and  "^  »Sl„ 
'  electd  byKara  o°f  Tr^sSe's.  y"L"S  °f  the  S°dety'  a"  °f  whom  sha11  be 

snchmc^^and^™^  lV  ,  "^  S°??ty  shaU  have  Power  *»  <™k°  all 
and  laws  „r^h.  4lit  ft     by"laWi'  n0t  mconslstent  with  the  Constitution 

affairs II  the  socity    '  "*  ^  ^  ^  pr0per  for  the  ^agement  of  the 

thir|XofIuthItmt"fofntnssSye  **«  "  ^"^  by  a  t^ 
^o^^;sth^^t^nfve^Printed'  thC  f°ll0wing  D<*a" 

gi'dSteSr1  Arte         is  0i  nr acy 

Summer  School  c^i^i  „-p  r>^+-  + 

Extension  College  ft0°j  °f  g^g. 
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We  may  give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct 

LIBERAL  ARTS  FACULTY:    1917-1918 

HENRY  AUGUSTUS  BUCHTEL,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Chancellor. 

WILBER  DWIGHT  ENGLE,  A.M.  £££*;%,  ^  Erector  Qf  ^  flcfcool  of  Pharmacy 

and  of  the  Summer  School.    Professor  of  Chemistry. 

HERBERT  ALONZO  HOWE,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.^  ^  profmor  0,  Asironomy. 

Director  of  the  Chamoerlin  Observatory. 

AMMI  BRADFORD  HYDE,  A.M.,  S.T.D.,  Litt.D.    ^^  on  pMtoft,w  and  Linguistics. 
HERBERT  EDWIN  RUSSELL,  A.M.,  Sc.D.  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics. 

IRA  EUGENE  CUTLER,  A.M.  Professor  of  Biology. 

DANIEL  EDWARD  PHILLIPS,  A.M.,  Ph.D..  ^f^^  Qf  Psychology  and  Education. 

Director  of  Extension  College. 

WILBUR  FLETCHER  STEELE,  A.M.,  S.T.D.  ^^^  Qf  EngUsh  Bme  and  Religion 
FRANK  HUNT  HURD  ^BERTS^M.^^  LL.D.^  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^.^ 
IDA  KRUSE  McFARLANE,  A.M.,  Litt.D.  ^^  ^^  mcUnsm  Professor  of  English. 
*PERLE  SHALE  KINGSLEY,  A.B.  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

REUBEN  EDSON  NYSWANDER,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (         profeS80r  of  Physics. 

DAVID  SHAW  DUNCAN,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.      ^^^  Qf  m&my  md  PoMical  Science. 
GEORGE  A.  WARFIELD,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology. 

ETIENNE  BERNARDEAU  RENAUD,  A.M.  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

ELLA  METSKER  MILLIGAN,  A.M.  professor  of  Latin. 

OWEN  BERTRAM  TROUT,  A.M.  Professor  of  Mathematics;  Registrar. 

COLONEL  JOHN  C.  GRESHAM,  United  Bhtato^  Qf  f.^  8cience  and  Tactics. 


"On  leave  of  absence  in  1917-18. 
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Nothing  in  life  is  humdrum. — Arnold  Bennett 


FRANK  DICKINSON,  A.M. 

CORA  LEE  SMITH,  Ph.B. 

MARGARET  PACKARD  TAUSSIG,  A.M. 

ELISABETH  McNEAL  GALBREATH,  Ph.B. 

ANNE  McKEEN  SHULER,  A.M. 


Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Supply  Professor  of  Public  Speaking  in  1917-18. 

Supply  Professor  of  German  in  1911-18. 

Librarian. 

Dean  of  Women. 
MABEL  RILLING,  A.B. 

Associate  Dean  of  Women  and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women. 
ANNA  LOUISE  JOHNSON 

Lecturer  on  Recreational  Work. 
GRANVILLE  BRADLEY  JOHNSON 

Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Men. 
HENRY  HOUSELEY 

Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists,  London 
Founder  Member  of  the  American  Guild  of  Organists. 

CARLOTA  ESTELLE  ROOSE,  A.M. 

HUMPHREY  GRAY  OWEN,  A.M. 

HELEN  ELIZABETH  CRIPPEN,  A.B. 
LISA  MUNTWYLER,  A.B. 
FLORENCE  ALICE  TULLIS,  A.M. 
RUTH  ANNE  SUCKOW,  A.B. 
VERA  GROW,  A.B. 


CANDIDO  BEZUNARTEA  SENOSIAIN 
College  of  Granada. 


Director  of  Glee  Clubs. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Instructor  in  Biology. 
Instructor  in  French. 
Instructor  in  German. 
Instructor  in  English. 
Instructor  in  English. 
Executive  Secretary  for  English  Department. 


EARL  AGARD  ENGLE 

HOMER  GORDON  THOMSON 

FLOYD  KINYON  THAYER 

JOHN  WILLIAM  FIKE,  A.B. 

CHARLES  HENRY  WINGENDER,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  A.M. 


Instructor  in  Spanish. 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Athletic  Coach. 

Athletic  Manager. 
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Men  do  less  than  they  ought  unless  they  do  all  that  they  can.—Carlyle 

ADDITIONAL  PROFESSORS  IN  EXTENSION  COLLEGE  AND  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

GEORGE  BEDELL  VOSBURGH,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

(riLUiiixn  nnuiu^  Lecturer  on  Civilization  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

ARTHUR  J.  PYNN,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Prin oinal  of  Gilpin  School,  Denver.  . 

principal  or  u  ip  professo;  Qf  Ethnology  and  Archaeology  in  the  Extension  College. 

Professor  of  English  in  the  Summer  School. 

JOHN  AMHERST  SEXSON,  Ped.M.,  A.B. 

Superintendent  of  Sterling  Public  Schools  and 

President   Colorado    State    Teachers'    Association.  professor  of  EducaUon. 

STOWE  SYLVESTER  PHILLIPS,  A.B. 

Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Otero  County.  ^.^  ^^  ^  ^^ 

ALFRED  GROSVENOR  HOEL,  A.M. 

Principal  of  Byers  School,  Denver.  Principal  of  Practice  Teaching  School. 

J.  R.  MORGAN,  AM. 

Superintendent  of  Trinidad  Public  Schools.  Instructor  in  Spanish. 

ELLA  HENRY  BORST 

Supervisor  of  Domestic  Science  in  the  Denver  Public^School^  ^  ^  ^^ 

HALLIE  LUCILE  CARTER 

Assistant  Supervisor  of  Playgrounds  in  Denver  Public  Schools. 

Assistant  oupeivibui  J&  Director    of    Physical    Education    and 

Instructor  in  Playground  Management. 
HELEN  R.  GUMLICK,  A.B.  Instructor  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Methods. 

JENETTE  H.  BOLLES,  A.M.,  D.O.  LeciMrer  on  Anatomy. 


FROST  CRAFT,  A.M.,  D.D.  ^^^  Qf  ^  Ba,ecM£ii;e  committee  and  Board  of  Trustees. 
ANGELA  CELIA  BENTON  Bookkeeper  and  Cashier. 

CORNELIA  BARLOW  GRACE  secretary  to  the  Chancellor. 

VIOLA  MARIE  HELGE  ^.^  ^^  ^  ^  Ghmcellor. 

KATHARINE  DENNETT  SCHRADER,  A.B.  ^^  ^  ^  ^.^  ^^ 
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^RisMn  Pr°baile  SlgnS  °f  Weeing  in  men  generally  will  be  their  kindness._ 

OFFICERS 

University  of  Denver  Infantry  Unit 
Reserve     Officers'     Training     Corps 
__,  Senior  Division 

COLONEL  JOHN  C.  GRESHAM,  U.  S    Army 

J.  M.  HEATH  Commandant." 

PROFESSOR  IRA  E.  CUTLER  Assistant  to  the  Commandant 

SfSS^talSSSf7  Department>  ^  tte  rank  of  Captain,  and  member  of 
PROFESSOR  DAVID  SHAW  DUNCAN 

SfSmandant's^tar  Department>  ""h  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  member  of 
DIRECTOR  G.  B.  JOHNSON 

PROFESSOR  E.  B.  RENAUD  Direct°r  of  Physical  Training  with  rank  of  Captain. 

Battalion  Commander  with  the  rank  of  Major. 


J.  W.  ILIFF 

E.  A.  ENGLE 

J.  M.  LORT 

D.  V.  GLENS 

R.  W.  BORGESON 

L.  E.  EICHELBERGER 

D.  J.  WOLFE,  Je. 

W.  E.  SIKES 

F.  H.  H.  ROBERTS,  Jb. 

G.  A.  YETTER 
E.  C.  KING 

W.  S.  ILIFF,  Jr. 
C.  H.  ORPEN 


Battalion  Adjutant  with  the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant. 
Battalion  Supply  Officer  with  the  Rank  of  First  Lieutenant. 

Battalion  Sergeant  Major. 

Battalion  Supply  Sergeant. 

Battalion  Sergeant  Bugler. 

Captain,   Company  A. 

Captain,  Company  B. 

First  Lieutenant,  Company  A. 

First  Lieutenant,  Company  B. 

Second  Lieutenant,  Company  A. 

Second  Lieutenant,  Company  B. 

First  Sergeant.  Company  A. 


Sergeants,  Company  A 

w.  c.  Mclaughlin 

F.  K.  THAYER 
R.  G.  JARRETT 
B.  D.  INGRAM 
A.  E.  CORFMAN 

G.  G.  ROBB 
H.  E.  PARKS 

Corporals,  Company  A 
D.  A.  DEY 
O.  M.  GEER 
C  H.  STONE 
F.  C.  BURCK 
N.  P.  KING 
H.  C.  HOWERTON 
H.  G.  THOMSON 
P.  H.  CHAPMAN 
B.  L.  WHITEHEAD 
W.  F.  SMITH 


First  Sergeant,  Company  B. 
Sergeants,  Company  B 

C.  R.  SHETTERLY 
J.  E.  TINDALL 
I.  E.  THOMAS 
M.  C.  JO  BE 
J.  E.  BEATTY 
JULIUS  GREENWALD 
A.  C.  NELSON 

Corporals,  Company  B 

C.  B.  FOULK 
H.  M.  BROWN 
P.  L.  SITES 
R.  E.  REDMOND 
C.  L.  WILSON 

C.  G.  RICH 

W.  J.  LOEFFLER 
K.  A.  HILL 

D.  H.  MENZEL 
R.  G.  SPROUL 
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A  mind  once  cultivated  will  not  lie  fallow  for  half  an  hour.-Bulwer-Lytton 
General  Requirements  for  Admission 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  presupposes  a  high  school  or  academy  course 
of  a  standard  o-rade.  Candidates  for  admission  must  offer  satisfactory  testi- 
monials of  good  character.  Students  from  other  institutions  must  presen 
Mters  of  honorable  dismissal.  To  secure  admission  a  student  must  have  at 
least  fourteen  acceptable  units  of  high  school  credit,  or  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age. 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  reject  an  applicant  or  to  drop  a  student 
at  Jv  time  for  lack  of  diligence,  or  for  incompetency,  or  to  require  them  to 
take morework.  Special  students  are  amenable  to  the  same  general  rules  and 
regulations  as  regular  students. 

Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class 

Work  done  in  high  or  other  secondary  schools  in  preparation  for  college 
is  estimatedTn  unitsf  a  unit  being  a  course  of  study  involving  four  or  five 
weekWecitations   each  at  least  forty  minutes  in  length   throughout  anaca- 

sSS^  ^-eeks  °r  more-  This  is  in  accord  w-  th^the  ^mtion 

of  a  unit  -rven  i  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  as 
tL  result  of  a  conference  between  the  officers  of  the  Foundati or l  and 
representatives  of  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Col- 
Wefand Sndary  Schools.  Two  recitation  periods  of  work  ma .laboratory 
f^mlt  on  ,  recitation.  In  estimating  the  amount  of  credit  for  a  given 
^^T^!^^  covered  is  considered,  as  well  as  the  time  spent. 

A  full  description  of  the  standard  high  school  units  is  given  below. 
They  are  summarized  in  the  following  list:  the  maximum  number  of  units 
accepted^  each  subject  is  indicated  by  the  numeral  placed  directly  after  it. 

English,    4:    History,    J:    Latin,    4.  .Ger™-^    j*™^  ^ £3^  ASS* .  !j 

^a^unfo^^^^  — i0  TraininS  Wi" 

not  exceed  3  units. 

Fifteen  acceptable  high  school  units  give  full  Freshman  ranking. 

^s-s^fS^r  ^f-h^-hS^^.-  - 

As  stated  above,  «-en  acc^^e  ^its  glv.  full  J^f  ^^  ^e^^K 
well  To  St^rrt^n^he^luhfeTtrdu^hlrhilh  school  course-if  possible-and  also  to 
guide  himself  by  the  following  considerations. 

Before  entering  upon  a  second  year ^in  the ,  colleg * >  of  ™*££*  ^f^e  oTthU^ 
to  his  credit  the  following  ^^^^V^Ts  if  he  has  not  taken  some  of  them  in  his 
the  same  subjects  in  collegiate  passes    that  is,  if  he  Qr  otherwise,  after  he  has 

high   school  course  he  may   get   credit  for ^  them  ^  same  subjects,  taking  work 

wS^Knt^Xrac^  a^anTnt^tte  omitted  work.     Fleven  of  these  units  are 
required  subjects  and  four  are  elective.  ; 

_      ..  .  3  units  History    um 

Snguages'other  "than  FngUsh   ....    4  units  Natural  Science    •  •        -jj 

Mathematics    2  units  Elective*    

The  two  required  units  in  Mathematics  are  Ele— y  Algebra  to  Q-ff-^ 
Plane    Geometry   with    numerous   exemses       I     is,    however    vy  of  &  combInatlon 

present  three  units  of  Mathematics  for  entrance    the  third  oeg       J  &   fee  &  reyiew 

^^0^7^^  ^  »««*   °f  *"*""^ 
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Man  himself  is  the  crowning  wonder  of  creation.— Gladstone 

uni^fe^Tr*  ^£SST  "  ^^   tW°  ""   J™"4      Si™^   at    ^  two 
language.16"    *"""    *    ""    WlU    be    aCCept6d    in    Ph™-    «»    Chemistry,    or    in    any   foreign 

The  Standard  Units 

aMr*?ttrSeffleve"t°'toJ,tln0'e";  ^SSfTK°WT  0re*  and  E»">an-wl.h  a  short 

prose  composition  once  a  week  and  sight  tanl  1  n  f  !,  af  and  Arohlas>  with 
I-VI  of  Vergil's  yEneid  with  so  mnol  nt >  ™, ns_latl0n-  ,The  fourth  umt  comprehends  Books 
eral,  and  daltyhc  hexLlte?-  s°ght  transition  7n,fS  *******  ac°ent>  versification  in  gen- 
authors  may  be  offered  in  ^^.^n^r^^^^™^*  in  «*  Latin 

the  sss^s?  ^m^to^s^tsnr^^^?,^^00"0^81  senteTs-, and 

thf  reading  TS^toT^SL^  "V^  AfSViS,  W <£££&£& 

400  pages  of  moderately  difficult  nfose  lnTZ.fr ^  and  plavs-  In  ">*  third  unit,  about 
composition  and  convlrsatTon  For  the  w?,^^  r?dK'n„and  there  is  much  Practice  * 
studied  in  a  broad  and  thorough  way  Umt'  ab°Ut   5°°  Pagr6S  °f  &0od  "terature  are 

readfngTa^fd'orin  elch^unxf ^T/th^  l™?^*  seneral-to  that  in  German,  but  more 
in  the  second    from  250  to  400  ™««     I  Unit'   fr°m  10°   t0  175  pages  are  to  be  read; 

moderately  difficul?  matter-  in  tht  ?nn£»,  *y  PT%nV  in  the  third>  from  400  to  600  PaSes  °f 
and  modern  authors  '°00  Pag6S  °f  the  WOrkS  0f  classical 

tor   Ke^?"^?/^^^^^^^  ^"^   t0   QUadratiC   equations    is   taken  = 

together    with    a    thorough    rtL  ^   f?S    exercises;    for   the   third,    Solid    Geometry, 

subject  of  Progressions  The  f^rth  ,?%  St  "?*>  and  an  extension  °f  «  through  the 
braces  C6aaa^^^nS^^LS^^   ^^   ^   m1xau»>   and   USUalIy   em" 

'^^^^m^^e111^^^^111^  Greek  Book  is  recommended.  The 
thorough  grammX?  rvewTtl  ?♦"    b°°kS    °f    the    Anabasl«.    together    with    a 

(omitting  II  4™4end)  or  Zn  eLw  T*  1S  "^  "P  °f  B°°kS  I"111  of  Homer's  Iliad 
connection  with  the Second  and ttod  unUs.  C°mp°Sltl0n   and    ^ht-reading   are   practiced    in 

tionSexercise7and  ^e^L^o^O^^^™***  ?  S**™*  ^ammar,  *"*  conversa- 
grammatical  and  con^ersktioLl  work  of  til°  ffT*  ,  °?*y  ^^  In  the  SeCOnd  unit'  the 
Pages  of  modern  proslare  read.  St   Unit   1S   continued-    and   fr°™    250   to   400 

whicrmay^?^ombfnedCfn~^foer  ^  ^  C°me  ^ysiography,  Geology  and  Astronomy, 
a  unit  WU1  be  accepted  in  ?nv  rf  pr°PO+l:tlons  toA  suit  local  conditions,  but  no  more  than 
Physiography  wiarGeolo-v  or  Lt  ^T"    «A    UBit    may    Wel1   be    made    by    combining 

are  suggested  for  leoiogv  thi^JT  FT°r  Bhysi°SraPhy  the  works  of  Tarr  and  Davis 
Young  and  Howe  ^ology'  thosle  °£  Dana,  Le  Conte  and  Scott;  for  Astronomy,  those  of 
eSercfseasnpderfo0rmed  oy  the^stude^t PhyS10graph^    there    shouId    ^    forty    or    mor£  practical 
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I  count  life  just  a  stuff  to  try  the  soul's  strength  on.— Browning 

Biological  Science.— A  unit  may  be  given  in  Botany,  in  Zoology,  or  in  Physiology;  or 
it  may  well  be  a  combination  of  Botany  and  Zoology.  Note-book  work  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  course.     No  more  than  a  unit  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  of  these  three  sciences. 

Physics.— The  text-book  work  for  a  unit  is  well  represented  by  Millikan  and  Gale's 
First  Course  in  Physics;  laboratory  work,  embracing  at  least  thirty  exercises,  is  an  essential 
part  of  this  unit.     Less  than  a  unit  in  Physics  will  not  be  accepted; 

Chemistry.— Remsen's  Chemistry  (Briefer  Course)  covers  the  text-book  work  for  a. 
unit,  and  must  be  supplemented  by  at  least  forty  laboratory  exercises.  Less  than  a  unit 
in  Chemistry  will  not  be  accepted. 

Psychology  and  Political  Economy.— These  subjects  are  not  often  offered  for  entrance; 
a  unit  made  by  a  combination  of  the  two  will  be  accepted,  or  a  unit  may  be  allowed  for  each. 

Mechanical  Drawing— A  full  unit  in  Drawing  includes  geometrical  plane  and  solid 
figures  and  the  simple  pieces  of  machinery,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  per- 
S'e  and  light  and  shade,  as  applied  in  free-hand  sketching.  At  least  twenty  drawings 
a?e  to  be  completed.  Not  less  than  two  recitation  periods  a  day  for  a  school  year  should 
be  thus  occupied,  in  order  to  make  a  full  unit. 

Shop  Work.— This  includes  woodwork,  forging  and  machine  work,  two  hours  of  labora- 
tory instruction  being  counted  as  one  hour  of  recitation. 

Domestic  Science.— This  subject,  as  taught  in  Manual  Training  High  Schools,  is  given 
credit  according  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  work  accomplished. 

Stenography.— This  may  be  combined  with  Typewriting  if  desired.  A  unit  includes  a 
full  scholastic  year. 

High  School  Certificates 

Certificates  from  high  schools  or  other  secondary  schools  should  give  de- 
tailed statements  as  to  individual  studies,  and  should  be  presented  on  or  before 
the  day  of  matriculation. 

The  desired  data  for  each  subject  are  the  number  of  weeks  spent  on  it,  the 
number  of  recitations  per  week,  the  standing  attained,  and  the  text-book  used. 
In  many  cases  other  information,  such  as  the  specific  orations  read  in  Cicero s  or 
the  amount  of  laboratory  work  performed  in  a  science,  will  be  asked  tor. _lne 
more  complete  the  information,  the  more  satisfactory  the  certificate,  tflanlc 
forms  for  these  certificates  will  be  furnished  from  the  Registrar  s  ofhce,  it 
desired. 

Diplomas  are  not  accepted  in  place  of  certificates,  unless  the  foregoing 
facts  are  stated  on  them. 

Certificates  will  be  inspected  in  University  Hall  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
September  9  and  10.  Special  arrangements  may  be  made  for  any  desired  ex- 
aminations. 

Credit  given  in  a  particular  subject  upon  a  student's  entrance  may  after- 
ards  be  withdrawn  if  his  work  in  continuing  that  subject  is  unsatisfactory. 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Students  who  have  completed  one  or  more  years  of  collegiate  work  in 
approved  colleges,  and  who  bring  satisfactory  certificates  specifying  studies 
and  grades,  will  receive  credit  for  the  work  which  they  have  accomplished. 
Certificates  should  embrace  high  school  as  well  as  collegiate  work. 

The  scholastic  attainments  of  each  applicant  for  advanced  standing  are 
compared  with  our  own  standards  of  admission  and  graduation,  in  order  to 
determine  the  work  which  he  must  do  to  win  a  Bachelor  s  degree. 

Credits  given  for  work  done  in  another  school  may  afterwards  be  modi^ 
fied  if  the  work  which  they  represent  is  found  to  be  seriously  defective,  or  it 
the  student  covers  practically  the  same  ground  in  one  of  our  courses. 
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He  who  works  for  sweetness  and  light,  works  to  make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  nrevail 
— Matthew  Arnold 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Any  deficiencies  in  entrance  requirements  must  be  removed  before  the 
second  year  of  attendance. 

Before  receiving  a  Bachelor's  degree  the  candidate  must  also  have  chosen 
his  college  work  in  accordance  with  the  following  scheme  : 

Fifteen  recitations  a  week,  or  their  equivalents,  for  four  years  are  to  be 
taken,  besides  two  years  of  physical  training  (twice  a  week).  However,  one 
recitation  a  week  in  scholastic  work  may  be  substituted  for  any  semester  of 
physical  training.  One  hour  of  credit  is  given  for  each  of  the  four  semesters 
of  physical  training,  just  as  for  one  recitation  a  week  throughout  a  semester. 
Students  are  strongly  advised  to  take  physical  training  in  their  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  years  in  addition  to  15  hours  of  recitation  per  week.  Since 
there  are  two  semesters  in  the  college  year,  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  would 
thus  earn  32  credit  hours  in  each  of  these  years.  Then  they  may  obtain  30 
hours  of  credit  in  each  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  course,  'receiving  thus  a 
total  of  124  credit  hours  for  graduation. 

A  major  in  any  subject  (like  Latin  or  Mathematics)  embraces  25  "hours" 
of  work  in  that  subject  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  5  recitations  a  week  for 
two  and  a  half  school  years,  or  five  semesters. 

A  minor  in  any  subject  similarly  embraces  15  "hours"  of  work  in  that 
subject,  and  is  equivalent  to  5  recitations  a  week  for  one  and  a  half  school 
years,  or  three  semesters. 

In  selecting  minors,  a  student  will  do  well  to  consult  the  professor  in 
charge  of  his  major. 

The  Collegiate  studies  are  divided  into  the  following  six  groups : 

I.     The  Group  of  Classics,  including  the  subjects  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

II.  The  Group  of  History  and  Sociology,  including  the  subjects  of  History 
and  Political  Science,  Economics  and  Sociology,  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology. 

III.  The  Group  of  Letters,  including  the  subjects  of  English  Bible,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Library  Science,  Public  Speaking,  Romance  Languages, 
Scandinavian  Languages  and  Russian. 

IV.  The  Group  of  Mathematics,  including  the  subjects  of  Mathematics 
and  Mechanics,  as  well  as  Mathematical  courses  in  Astronomy. 

V-  JJie  Group  of  Philosophy,  including  the  subjects  of  Education, 
Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

VI.  The  Group  of  Science,  including  the  subjects  of  Agriculture,  Astron- 
omy, Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics  and  Zoology.  Courses  in 
Mechanics  may  be  counted  under  Physics. 

For  securing  the  degree  of  A.B.  it  is  necessary  that  a  major  of  25  hours 
be  obtained  m  some  one  of  the  subjects  included  in  one  Group,'  except  in  cases 
mentioned  below  under  (a)  and  (b).    The  student  must  also  obtain  two  minors 
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of  15  hours  each.  A  minor,  like  a  major,  is  restricted  to  one  subject,  except  in 
cases  mentioned  below,  under  (a)  and  (b).  The  entire  combination  of  a 
major  and  two  minors  must  not  be  chosen  from  one  Group,  but  one  minor  may 
be  in  the  same  Group  as  the  major.  Both  minors  may  be  in  the  same  Group, 
provided  that  the  major  is  not  in  that  Group. 

A  major  or  minor  is  ordinarily  restricted  to  one  of  the  subjects  in  a 
Group,  but  the  following  combinations  are  allowed : 

(a)  In  the  Group  of  Classics,  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  combined  in  any 
proportions  for  a  major,  or  for  a  minor. 

In  the  Group  of  History  and  Sociology  any  of  the  subjects  may  be  com- 
bined, in  any  proportions,  for  a  major,  or  for  a  minor.  This  is  also  allowed 
in  the  Group  of  Philosophy. 

(b)  In  the  Group  of  Science,  a  combination  may  be  made  of  Agriculture, 
Botany,  Geology  and  Zoology,  in  any  proportions,  for  a  major  or  a  minor. 

Similarly,  mathematical  courses  in  Astronomy  may  be  counted  as  parts 
of  a  major  or  minor  in  Mathematics;  courses  in  Mechanics  may  be  counted 
in  Physics  or  Mathematics. 

A  major  and  two  minors  constitute  nearly  half  the  collegiate  course.  The 
remainder  of  the  course  is  wholly  elective,  except  that  the  following  studies— 
if  not  already  obtained  as  parts  of  a  major  or  minor— must  be  taken: 

Mathematics— 8  hours,  3  of  which  must  be  Course  1. 

English— 6  hours,  4  of  which  must  be  in  Composition. 

A  Modern  Language — 10  hours. 

A  Natural  Science— -10  hours. 

In  exceptional  cases  as  many  as  10  of  the  above  hours,  except  in  English, 
may  be  waived. 

No  student  can  receive  a  Bachelor's  degree,  or  any  higher  degree,  unless  he 
has  been  in  residence  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  not  less  than  two -semesters 
or  three  summer  schools,  and  has  earned  in  it  at  least  thirty  hours  of  credit. 

Candidates  for  degrees  are  required  to  be  present  at  the  service  at  which 
the  Baccalaureate  sermon  is  preached,  and  also  on  Commencement  even  ng. 
On  each  occasion  academic  costume  (cap  and  gown)  must  be  worn.  Applaca- 
tions  for  excuse  from  these  exercises  will  be  considered  by  the  Faculty  if  pre- 
sented before  May  1.  All  University  fees  must  be  settled  by  each  candidate 
before  his  diploma  is  issued  to  him. 

When  a  student  is  excused  from  attendance  upon  the  exercises  of  Com- 
mencement evening,  the  usual  refund  on  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  will 
not  be  made. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

In  the  following  conspectus  of  the  courses  of  study  the  letters  F,  So,  J  and  S 
are  used  to  denote  Freshmen,  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior,  respec- 
tively; a  Roman  numeral  following  one  of  these  letters  denotes  the 
number  of  the  semester  in  which  the  course  is  taught 

Archaeology  and  Ethnology 

sociaT^voluHo^  ^lr%l  ln-  thiS  dePart™ent  are  intended  to  cover  two  kindred  fields  of 
social  evolution  The  first  is  a  study  of  origins.  It  comprises  a  systematic  inauirv  into 
thrnfr  h  °f.lnstitutions>  and  the  slow,  steady  progress  in  the  arts  o?  life  as  revealed 
through  archaic  evidences.  The  second  includes  a  study  of  those  physical  and  mental 
characteristics  which  determine  differences  in  races  and  nations.  Comparisons  are  mad 
t™rL?eT:SjL™?  ^ing  under  radically  different  geographical  conditions  and  develop- 
Sp  tudvf  f^ent  characteristics  The  work  of  the  first  year  is  devoted  especially  to 
and  centers  on  hf^LT/  ™  &  +  Wh°^  The  work  of  tne  second  ^ear  is  more  specific, 
the  Old  World  r„„r^yi  9  Primitive  American  institutions  in  comparison  with  those  of 
tne  uid   World.      Courses   1,   2   and  4   may  be  taken  by   correspondence. 

1.  Primitive  Man:   this   course  aims   to   interpret  the  culture  of  man  as  he  appears  on  the 

horizon   of  ancient  history,   living  on   the    lower  culture  levels  and  fightfng  for   exist- 

MsCeruWde  lan'uf/;^  °f  ^^     "  deal*  eSPe°ially  with  his  physical  characteristics, 
nis   rude  language,   and  his   means    of   defense.      2   hours j  f 

2.  Primitive  Arts:  this  course  deals  with  the   simple  arts  of  life  of  early '  man  "his  habita- 

dusTries!8   2ahournsen'S..and.P.erSOnal  ornamentati°»-  "s  primitive   occupations   and   in- 

3'  ^fro^th^T^i^8  C°UrSe  tJ?e  Cir°le  °f  early  sciences"is' examined,'  and' followed 
from  their  simple  beginnings  up  into  the  higher  civilization.     2  hours.  ...  j  1 1 

4.     American  Aborigines:  this  course  deals  with  aboriginal  life  in  the  New  World  generallv 

2  hourPs°  °US    Sr°Wth    °f    S°Cial    institutlons    and    -^ne    physical   environments: 

g       T 

5'  Pr^t^-RelIS:i2nfl;  thiS-  C0UrSe  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  study  of  early  religions.'  '  The 
conceptions  of  the  spirit  world  by  races  differing  greatly  in  culture  and  habitat  are 
compared  with  one  another.     2  hours .  .  naDiiat  jire 

6'  Pr^wVwC^ditl0n^  ,Comrmi;  in  this  course  the  conditions  of  primitive  man  in  the 
New  World  are  balanced  with  those  in  the  Old,  and  results  of  those  conditions  are 
noted  m  comparison  of  races  with  races.     2  hours ........    S  II 

Astronomy 

The    courses    offered    in    the    subject    of    Astronomy    are    chiefly    mathematical    in    their 

extend   bevonoTpiane1  r™   *?   ^T  ^V   StUdents   whose   mathemaLa?  attainments   do   not 

l1  ST  ^^^to^I^  a0fprSis^rrCou^e  fTS^^Sl 

sSaSfTcLrtSttrh0ens0emcourshese  wXbeVSnT    *"""    °f    ™^™«cS    and    physic^^e 

Courses  1,   6,   8,  11   and  13  involve  observations  on  many  nights. 

Dubuilrt  C^t0^J  to  have  students  do  original  work  whenever  it  is  possible;  this  is  duly 
published    in    astronomical    journals.      Such    phenomena    as    ovulations     eclipses     planetarv 

ThewnrW^  m6te°riC  dlSPlayS  may  be  observed  by  students  pursuing' any  of  the  courses 
The  work  done  m  connection  with  Courses  4,  6,  13,  14,  15  and  16  is  of  sufficient  accuracy 
and  utility  to  be  a  welcome  addition  to  astronomical  knowledge.  accuracy 

on    ~  excellent  material  facilities  available  for  the  students  in   Astronomy  are  set  forth 

ZePrvltorv  andewinthetLareHeX,PeCted  t0  PraCUCe  W"h  the  instruments  in  the  students' 
uuIIIa  J7  and  Wl1:n  tne  subsidiary  instruments  of  the  main  observatory  before  they  are 
comrtufficien?^^^611^"1,11011  equatorial  refractor.  Very  few  undergraduate  students  be! 
™7nl  ™ J h  *  Proficient  to  employ  this  instrument  for  original  research,  but  those  pur- 
suing graduate  courses  may  make  observations  with   it   throughout   the   calendar  year 

the™COnUr.rSteif  -3"16  may,  b!  taken  aS  graduate  work  by  those  who  have  not  previously  had 
i     Ln   in   ^   e^uivalents-      Further   graduate   instruction,    leading   to    the   degree    of   Ph  D 

orbltrnf  nin^t«  t         ^'^Ctl^al   instrumental  astronomy,   and   the   determination   of   the 

oroits  of  planets,  comets  and  double  stars. 

™,rtAJtKdent  Wh°  wishes  t0  make  Astronomy  a  major  or  minor  is  permitted  to  count— as 
■w£n„; L  work— courses  in  Advanced  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  and  Analytic 
Mechanics,  since  these  courses  are  given  largely  because  of  their  applications  to  Astronomy 
Mat^ath+ematiC^1  courses  in  Astronomy  may  be  counted  toward  a  major  or  minor  in 
Mathematics.     Courses   1,   3,   4,   5,   7,   9,   10,   14,   15   and  16   may  be  taken  by  correspondence 

1.  Elements   of  Descriptive  Astronomy:   Howe's   Elements,   or   an  equivalent.      This   course 

is  prerequisite  to  all  others  in  Astronomy.     3  hours.  . _  . .      °go  I 

2.  Advanced   Descriptive    Astronomy:    Young's    Manual    of   Astronomy    is   used   as   a   text- 

dook.      o   riours ~      __ 

So  II 
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3  Elementary  Mathematical  Astronomy:   Barlow  &  Bryan's  work  is  the  basis   of  instruc- 

tion.    Plane  Analytic  Geometry  is  prerequisite.     3  hours J   I 

4  Astronomical  Phenomena:  simple  problems,  occultations,  eclipses,  and  other  phenomena; 

use  of  the  Nautical  Almanac.     Spherical  Trigonometry  is  prerequisite.     3  hours J  II 

5  Method   of   Least   Squares:   an   elementary   treatment   of   the    subject,    with   applications 

to  astronomical  problems.     Integral  Calculus  is  prerequisite.     3  hours   J  11 

6.  Elementary   Practical   Astronomy:   use   of   the    solar   transit,    sextant,    meridian   transit 

equatorial  and  filar  micrometer.     5  hours b  L 

7.  History    of    Astronomy:    the    growth    of    astronomical    science    from    the    earliest    ages; 

essays  are  written  upon  special  themes.     3  hours S  II 

5.     Geodetic'  Astronomy:    determination    of    time,    latitude    and    azimuth    by    astronomical 

observations.     3  hours b 

9      Geodesy:   precise  triangulation,  leveling,   spherical  and   spheroidal  geodesy,    goedetic   co- 
ordinates and  projections,  figure  of  the   earth.      3  hours S   II 

10.  Nautical    Astronomy:    plane    sailing,    middle    latitude    sailing,    latitude,    longitude,    and 

time    at    sea.      2    hours b 

11.  Time-Determination:     approximate    and    refined    method     of     determining    clock-errors; 

standard  time.     2  hours s 

12.  Instrumental     Errors:       A    special    study    of    various    errors    of    specific    instruments^ 

2  hours 

13.  The  Equatorial:  uses  of  the  instrument  and  of  the  filar  position  micrometer.  3  hours  SI 

14.  Elliptic   Orbits:    elementary   theory   of    the   orbits   of   planets   and   double   stars;    compu- 

tation of  an  ephemeris  of  an   asteroid.     5   hours » 

15.  Parabolic  Orbits:  their  determination  from  three  complete  observations.     5  hours S  II 

16      Orbit  Computations:  computation  of  a  preliminary  orbit  from  three  observations,  with- 
out assumption  as  to  the  eccentricity.     5  hours b 

Biological  Sciences 

AGRICULTURE 

No  Branch  of  Natural  Science  has  been  more  neglected  than  Agriculture,  although  it  is 
the  one  which  brings  all  humanity  into  closer  touch  with  the  great  natural  phenomena  of 
the  world.  The  farmer  is  to-day  coming-  to  his  own.  No  man  should  be  more  carefully 
educated  than  he,  for  he  has  to  deal  with  the  greatest  problem  on  earth,  viz.,  how  to 
provide  for  the  daily  necessities  of  the  human  race,  to  make  the  soil  productive,  and  to 
maintain  its  productiveness.     Course  1  may  be  given  by  correspondence. 

1.  Agriculture:  elementary  course.     3  hours P  or  So  I 

2.  Agricultural  Botany.     3   hours J  or  S  l 

3.  Agricultural  Entomology.     3  hours J  or  s  n 

4.  Diseases    of    Cultivated    Plants:    their    life    histories,    and    means    of    combating    them 

„, J   or  fc>  l 

3  hours 

5.  Animal  Husbandry.     2  hours 

BOTANY 

The  following  courses  in  Botany,  except  1  and  2,  presuppose  the  completion  of  such 
elementary  courses  in  this  subject  as  are  usually  given  in  the  best  high  schools.  Labora- 
tory fees  are  charged  for  these  courses.     Courses  11  and  12  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

1.  Biology:    this   course   is   intended   for   students   in   college   who  have   had   no   Zoology   or 

Phytology  or  only  a  very  limited  course  in  the  same.     3  hours F  or  bo  ± 

2.  Biology:  a  continuation  of  course  1.     3  hours F  or  So  n 

3.  General   Botany:     the   work  begins   with   the   simplest   forms,    working   up   to   the    more 

specialized  plants.     3  hours   b0  or  J 

4.  General  Botany,  continued.     3  hours So  or  J  l 

5.  Histology:  this  course  deals  with  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  their  location  and  functions, 

physiologically  considered.     3  hours 

6.  Ecological  Botany:   a  study  of  the  structure  and  development   of  the   organs   of  plants 

with  reference  to  their  functions.     3  hours   J 

7.  Physiological  Botany:    a   detailed    study    of    the   principal   phenomena   of   nutrition,    res- 

piration, growth,  irritability,  and  reproduction  in  plants.     3  hours J 

8.  Fungi:   their   special   morphology,    physiology   and   reproduction   taken   up   and    carefully 

worked  out  from  the  plants  themselves,  from  mounted  specimens  and  slides.     Courses 
1  and  2  are  prerequisite.     2  hours 

9.  General    Bacteriology:    relation    of   bacteria   to    putrefaction,    fermentation   and    disease; 

contamination  of  water  and  food.     3  hours J 

10.     Advanced  Botany:  a  comparative  study  of  the  structure,  functions  and  relationships  of 
families  of  plants.     Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisite.     3  hours J  or  & 
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11.  Plant  Geography:  this  is  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  plants  over  the  earth's  surface 
and  a  search  after  the  causes  of  different  flora,  their  peculiar  locations  and  limita- 
tions.    Text,  Schimper's  "Plant  Geography."     3  or  5  hours j  0r  S 

Economic  Botany:  a  study  of  all  plant  products  of  economic  value.  Some  knowledge 
of  Botany  is  prerequisite.     3  hours. 

Nature  Study:  see  same  course  under  Zoology. 


12. 
13. 


ZOOLOGY 

1.  Biology:  see  Courses  1  and  2  under  head  of  Botany.     3  hours p  or  So  I 

2.  Biology:  continuation  of  Course  1.     3  hours F  or  So  II 

3.  General  Zoology:  this  course  embraces  general  zoological  topics.     3  hours So  or  J  I 

4.  General  Zoology:  this  is  an  extension  of  Course  3;  nervous  system,  sense  organs,  varia- 

tion and  kindred  subjects.     3  hours g0  or  j  jt 

5.  Zoology:  comparative  anatomy  of  adult  forms;  life  history  and  classification  of  various 

groups.     3  hours   j  j 

6.  Histology:   study   of  the   elementary  tissues,   together   with   the  best   methods   of   stain- 

ing, injecting,  imbedding,  sectioning  and  mounting.     3  hours j  n 

7.  Elementary  Embryology:   lectures  and  laboratory  practice.      3   hours J   I 

8.  Mammalian   Anatomy:      the    course   is    one   of    great   value    to    students    looking    toward 

medicine  as  a  profession.     3  hours j  tj 

9.  Zoogeography   and   Ecology:    this   course    deals    specially    with    the    distribution    of   ani- 

mals and  their  relations  to  their  surroundings.  It  is  open  to  all  students  having  a 
fair  knowledge  of  Zoology.     3  hours   j  or  g 

10.  Rise   and   Development   of   General   Biology:    historical   lectures   in    which    the    rise   and 

development  of  General  Biology,  Zoology  and  Botany  are  traced  from  the  earliest 
works  to  the  present J  or  S 

11.  Nature    Study:    every   person    interested    in    teaching   should    not    neglect    this    phase   of 

the  college  work  in  science.  It  aims  not  only  to  give  the  student  a  wider  knowledge 
of  nature  in  general,  but  also  to  teach  him  how  best  to  present  the  information  to 
the  child.     3  hours. 

12.  Physiology:  this  course  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  results  of  modern 

physiological  research  and  its  relation  to  the  working  of  the  human  body.  3  or  4 
hours. 

13.  Entomology  of  Colorado.     Courses  1  and  2,  or  3   and   4,  are  prerequisite.     3   hours. 

14.  Economic  Zoology.      Courses   1   and  2,   or  3   and  4,  are  prerequisite.     3   hours. 

15.  Hygiene:  some  knowledge  of  physiology  is  required  of  all  students  except  Juniors  and 

Seniors.     3  hours. 

Chemistry 

The  Chemical  Department  now  occupies  its  new  quarters  in  the  Carnegie  Science 
Building.  The  building,  which  was  completed  in  December,  1912,  is  133  feet  in  length  and 
90  feet  in  width  and  has  two  stories  and  a  basement.  It  is  strictly  fire-proof  and  well 
lighted  and  ventilated.  The  building  is  divided  between  the  Departments  of  Chemistry 
and  Physics  and  was  very  carefully  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  experimental 
and  laboratory  work  in  these  subjects. 

The  Chemistry  occupies  the  upper  floors,  the  mezzanine  galleries,  and  part  of  the 
basement.  It  has  two  lecture  rooms  and  a  quiz  room,  three  large  laboratories  for  general 
chemistry,  qualitative  analysis,  organic  chemistry  and  quantitative  analysis  There  are 
also  special  laboratories  for  cement  and  oil  testing,  for  electrolysis,  for  work  with  the 
microscope  and  polariscope  and  for  photographic  work.  The  dispensing  or  supply  room 
is  centrally  located  between  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  laboratories  so  as  to  be  as 
accessible  as  possible  to  the  students.  A  room  is  set  aside  for  library  purposes  and  the 
reference  books  m  chemistry  are  kept  here  where  they  are  immediately  at  hand.  In  the 
basement  are  the  main  stock  rooms,  the  assay  laboratory,  and  the  testing  laboratory  where 
ores,  etc.,  m  ton  lots  can  be  treated. 

The  equipment  contains  everything  necessary  for  thorough  work  in  analytical  and 
synthetical  chemistry  and  for  original  work  in  these  lines.  The  lecture  rooms  are  provided 
with  convenient  lecture  tables  and  all  necessary  apparatus  for  demonstrations  before  the 
classes  and  also  with  stereopticon  lantern  and  dark  curtains.  The  whole  equipment  of 
the  .Department  is  strictly  first  class  and  modern  and  is  ample  for  all  purposes.  The  best 
Kind  of  chemical  work  is  being  done  constantly  in  the  laboratories. 

Many  students  who  enter  college  without  preparation  in  Chemistry  desire  to  take  up 
tne  study  of  this  subject.  For  such  students,  Courses  1  and  2  have  been  arranged.  These 
courses  cover  Elementary  Chemistry,  and  are  preparatory  to  the  other  courses  offered 
w  btu£ents  wh°  have  such  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry  as  may  be  secured  in  the  ordinary 
m0n  school  during  a  year's  study  may  commence  their  college  work  with  Course  3  This 
course  is   divided  into  two  parts.     Two  hours  per  week  are   devoted  to   a  study   of   General 
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Chemistry  including  its  laws  and  theories,  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  and  the 
application  of  Chemistry  to  the  industrial  world.  Three  hours  a  week  are  given  to  quali- 
tative analysis.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  strictly  laboratory  work,  and  deals  with  the 
methods  of  analysis  of  complex  mixtures.  Course  3  is  continued  into  Course  4,  except  that, 
in  Course  4  quantitative  analysis  takes  the  place  of  qualitative.  The  two  courses  together 
give  a  year's  work  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  and  also  cover  the  field  of  General  Chemistry. 
The  department  is  very  anxious  to  encourage  original  research,  and  special  opportuni- 
ties will  be  given  anyone  qualified  to  do  advanced  work. 

Laboratory    fees,    to    cover    the    cost    of    material    used,    are    charged    in    the    different 
courses. 
1      General   Chemistry:    recitations    and   laboratory    work    in    Elementary    Chemistry.      This 
course    is    designed    for    students    who    have    had    no    Chemistry    in    their    preparatory 

course.      5    hours F 

2.     General  Chemistry:  a  continuation  of  Course  1.     5  hours F  II 

3  Qualitative  Analysis:   a  laboratory  course  in  the  analysis   of  inorganic   mixtures.      Two 

hours  a  week  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  advanced  General  Chemistry. 
5  hours 

4  Quantitative   Analysis:    a   laboratory   course  in   elementary   quantitative   analysis   which 

offers  practice  in  volumetric  and  gravimetric  determinations.  Course  3  is  pre- 
requisite.    5  hours ' 

5  Organic  Chemistry:  a  study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon,   especially   the  aliphatic   com- 

pounds.    Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work.     5  hours So  or  J  I 

6.     Organic  Chemistry:   a  continuation   of  Course   5.     This  semester's  work,   however,   deals 
with  the  aromatic  compounds.     3  hours So  or  J  IJ 

7  Or-anic  Analysis:  a  course  in  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  determination  of  organic 

compounds:  At  the  option  of  the  class,  the  course  will  be  a  study  of  the  alkaloids,  the 
fats  and  oils,  plant  analysis  or  physiological  analysis.     3  hours. So  or  J   ll 

8  Quantitative  Analysis:  a  laboratory  course  covering  the  commercial  methods  of  analysis 
'        of  ores,  coal,  oil,  gases,  cement  and  water.     Course  4  is  prerequisite.     5  hours.  .So  or  J  I 

9  Quantitative  Analysis:  a  laboratory  course  in  organic  analysis  covering  the  analysis  of 

foods  and  the  detection  and  estimation  of  adulterants.  Course  4  is  prerequisite 
5  hours So  or  J  11 

10  Physiological  Chemistry:  a  study  of  foods  and  their  digestion,  the  different  tissues  of 
the  body  and  the  chemical  changes  in  the  life  processes  of  the  body.  Course  and 
also  a  knowledge  of  physiology  are  prerequisite.     3  hours bo  or  J   n 

11.  Industrial  Chemistry:  a  study  of  the  chemistry  of  various  manufacturing ^proce^sses^ 
2  hours 

12  Physical  Chemistry:  lectures  and  recitations.     3  hours J  or  S  1 

13  Stoichiometry:  a  course  in  chemical  ■arithmetic  which  covers  the  various  kinds  of  chem- 

ical  computations.  It  is  largely  a  problem  course  and  includes  practice  in  the  use  of 
the   slide-rule.      1   hour 

14  Sanitary   and   Household   Chemistry:    a   course   is   offered    in   the   applications    of   Chem- 

istry to  sanitation,  hygiene,   cooking,  etc.     3  hours n 

15.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  prerequisite  Course   6.     2   hours J  I 

16.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  prerequisite  Course  15.     2  hours J  II 

17.  Original  Research  in  Organic  or  Quantitative  Chemistry.     5  hours J  or  S  I 

1 8.  Course  17,  continued.     5  hours , J  or  s  n 

Economics  and  Sociology 

The  Social  Sciences  are  becoming  very  concrete  and  practical.  These  subjects  have 
made  marked  progress  in  recent  years.  They  influence  profoundly  the  lives  of  men  and 
women.  Many  special  colleges  are  being  organized  for  the  professional  study  of  Economics 
and  Sociology. 

Courses  1,   8,  11,  17,  22,   24   and  27  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

Courses    listed    Junior    or    Senior   may   be    taken   by    graduates    or    undergraduates.      All 
other  courses  are  for  undergraduates   only. 
1      Economics:    the   introductory   course,    giving   basic   principles   and   laws.      Students    who 
expect  to  major  in  Economics  and  Sociology  should  elect   this  course  m  their  first  or 
second  years.     Prerequisite  to  more  specialized  subjects.     3  hours bo 

3.  Commercial   Geography:    the   relation   of   geography   to    history   and   commerce.      Special 

study  of  American  trade  and  of  local  industries.     2  hours * 

4.  Economic  History:  the  history  of  commerce  and  trade  in  mediaeval  and  modern  times. 

The  economic  history  of  England  is  followed  by  an  intensive  study  of  American  indus- 
trial and  commercial  life.     2  hours 

5.  Business  Administration:  a  study  of  the  organization  and  management .of  business  enter- 

prises. Location,  launching,  preliminary  finance,  organization  of  i administrative  staff, 
practice  with  reference  to  purchasing,  cost  keeping,  production  traffic  selling,  credit 
with  emphasis  upon  systems  of  managing  and  remunerative  labor.     2  hours So  l 

6.  Transportation:  railway  rates,  finance,  organization  and  regulation,  as  affecting  econom^ 

and  social  development.     3  hours • 
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8.  Corporations:   a   practical   business    study   of   the   promotion     organization     man»M 

and  regulation  of  corporations.     2  hours organization,    management 

9.  Money  and  Banking:  the  principles  of  money  and  domestic'  and  'foreign  e'xc'nane-e'  wJh 

special   emphasis   upon   the  Federal  Reserve   System   and   recent  financial    ^?'  h 

in  our  own  and  other  countries.     3  hours...  recent  financial   development 

11.  Public  Finance :  the  financial  history  of  the  United  State's,  'followed  by  an  intensive  'stJl 

of  the  principles  of  taxation  and  budget  making.     2  hours  intensive  study 

12.  Insurance:  the  history  and  theory  of  insurance  from  the  viewpoint  of  'nrsAtwi'*,' '«,• 

and  of  economic  and  social  results.     2  hours  viewpoint  ot  practical  business 

13'     W3°hkoursd.  .WaSeS:.  .^  .hi.St.°.ry.  °.f.  .Wage.S   and   1&h0r'  V™U°™  ' ^'  of  Vabor  'legislation' 

14.  Socialism:  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  socialism'  and  of"  'its ' principal'  c'r'ifics^from 

Karl  Marx  to  the  present  time.     2   hours "^p<u   criucs,   trom 

15.  Values  and  Incomes:  an  advanced  course,  studying  critically  'economic'  theories  of^oar/ 

tal,  labor,  rent,  profits  and  distribution.     3  hours Lneones  ot  capi- 

16.  Economic   Theory:   ancient,    mediaeval   and   modern   thought.      Selections 'from" standard 

nomics8'   3CrhouCrsmS.and .  "j!?™.  .? .  T^.  ^^    **   ^    Md   STK 

17.  Principles    of    Sociology:     the     introductory     course,"  presentingf  acts'and '  theories^  of 

society  and  social  evolution.     3  hours..  meories    or 

18.  American   Social  Problems:   a   study   of  American  life,'  'including   such  'questions  'as °the 

S.™      ..        .."ta.*;.SOCial    ViCSS'    and    moral    and    religious     forces 

19.  Social  Investigation:  methods  of  collecting,  organizing  'and'  interpreting'  social  'daW 
facts  and  results  of  recent  investigations.  Different  social  problems  will  be  chosen 
for  snecia.l   mvestio-ntinn       q  v,^,,v.=.  ^  °    WI11    De    cnosen 


for  special  investigation.     3  hours. 


20.     Social   Service:   social   settlements  and  the   socialized  church;   playgrounds' "clubs- 
ous    welfare    asrenr  ps        nTmnrt„nit„    ,-c    „,•„ —    -<.„-. ^     ',  *  o-y^""""*.,    ciuds, 


So  or  J  I 
vari- 


ous    welfare    agencies.      Opportunity    is    given    for    practical    experience.'    The     .....     .- 

3  hours.  S..      .W°rk.    UP°n    the    nei^borh°°<i    and    civic    problems    of    Denver 

21.  Dependency   and   Relief:    causes   of   poverty   and   methods  'of '  relief ';'  public'  and   private 

^m"tl0nS:tCharlt?I  organization   societies;   the  professional   training  of  social    wort 
•  ers;  co-operation  with  Denver  societies.     3  hours j  I 

22.  Criminals:    criminal    sociology   and   penology;    causes    of  "crime ;"  criminal"  law'and'  pro- 

cedure;  emphasis  upon  better  methods,   such  as  the  juvenile  court    industrial   schools 
3Phro0urs.a     ..P.      at:!n:..ind.et?™in.at.e     sentences'     ™rk     and     wa^es     for     prisoners 

24.  Race    Problems:    the    immigration    question    and    the    distribution  '  and" assimilation    of 

immigrants       Japanese   and   Chinese   immigration   and    the   problems    of   r™e   friction 
illustrated  by  the  Negro  and  American  Indian.     2  hours ...  J  or  S  II 

25.  Social  Legislation:  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  social  gainsthrougn 'legislation- 

social  insurance;   workmen's  compensation;   minimum  wage;   legal    settlement  of  labor 
disputes;  state  aid  to  farmers  and  laborers.     2  hours...  °       gD°j 

26'  E^flni°^  heredIttary  and  environment,  with  reference  to  man 'and' the 'betterment' of  the 
raca  Various  theories  of  mutation,  dominance,  reversion,  variation  and  the  inheritance 
of  physical  and  mental  characteristics.     2  hours  jorST 

27.  Social  Thought:   the  philosophy  and  literature  of  Sociology,"show'ing"the'  best'  contribu 

i^*£^^^^.  *!?.?!???.  0f  %*>*  aues^onlblLCrrbfor 

28.  Child   Welfare:   the   problem   of    childhood   as   viewed   by   the   sociologist "  Physical   and 

™tCaUSelr°f  1CM1iI    mortality    and    the    various    preventive    measures       Hay    and 
n       CMW    Xa»nV0CftiOna     SUiftnCe'      Training  exceptional    and    deficient  chil- 
dren      Child    labor    and    reform    legislation.      Juvenile    delinquency    and    reformatory 

agencies.     Principles  of  child-saving.     3  hours leioimatory 

For  additional  courses  in  Business  Management,  Accounting,  Business  Law    and  Finance 
see  special  bulletin  Qf  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance. 

Education 

rf„<,oT(LSeCv!ire  -^6  hes\.res,ults  in  this  department  it  is  imperative  to  keep  the  theoretical  in 
W^MV^1  conditions.  To  this  end,  the  department  has  made  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  public  schools  of  Denver  and  similar  cities 
^,J™aSlrVUCh  3?  EduCation  ?s  not  an  unmixed  science,  but  has  its  foundations  in  other 
nf  n«l,1;^reqU1<-leS  an  aca^aintanee  with  the  history  of  human  thought,  with  the  principles 
1  tysc  '«  ethlcs  and  Philosophy,  to  secure  the  best  comprehension  of  the  methods  and 
results  of  modern  pedagogy,  and  of  the  ultimate  ends  of  education.  It  is  advisable  that  some 
of  these  courses  accompany  the  work  in  Education  SOme 

*+„  1 11?  foi10Trins  courses  are  offered  in  Education.     Courses   4,   7,   8  and  9  are  open  only  to 
students  who  have  had  previous  preparation  in  either  psychology  or  pedagogy. 
Courses  2,  5,  7  and  8  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 
1.     Child   Study:    Tanner's    "The   Child."      This    course   is    supplementary   to    the    courses    in 
systematic   and   applied   psychology.      It   aims    to    present   the   facts    of   childhood   and 
the  nature  and  development  of  early  soul-life,  so  far  as  they  have  been   scientifically 
determined.     It  seeks  to  awaken  a  proper  attitude  of  mind  for  observation  and  experi- 
mentation,  and   to   furnish   a  basis    for   testing   theories    concerning   the   child's    mind 
2  h0UrS F  or  So  I 
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It  is  the  glorious  doom  of  literature  that  the  evil  perishes  and  the  good  remains— Bulwer- 
Lytton 

2  History  of  Education:  Davidson's  "History  of  Education."     This  course  traces  the  formal 

development  of  education,  and  makes  clear  its  connection  with  civilization  and  religion. 
Irom  time  to  time  individual  students  are  called  upon  to  make  special  research  into 
the  lives  and  characters  of  representatives  in  education,  and  to  report  their  results 
in  class  In  the  latter  part  of  the  course,  extensive  use  is  made  of  Munroe's  Educa- 
tional Ideal,"  and  extracts  from  the  chief  works  to  which  he  refers  are  read  and 
discussed.     2  hours 

3  History   of  Education:   this   is   a  continuation   of  Course   2.     Chief   attention   is  paid   to 

education  in  the  United  States.     2  hours so  °r  J 

4  Modern   Methods    and   Their   Psychological    Foundation:    this    is    a  _sP?ci^   *?*   P/^*1"*1 

study  of  late  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches,  their  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind,  and  the  selection  of  proper  material.  With  our  vast  accumulation 
of  facts  and  details  in  all  the  different  sciences,  the  fundamental  question  is  the 
selection  of  material  suitable  to  the  development  of  the  child.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  science  teaching  in  the  grades,  where  the  accumulation  and  sifting  of  Nature 
Study  material  nas"  been  a  lelding  pedagogical  problem.     This  course  will   familiarize 

the  student  with  the  best  results  of  these  investigations.     3  hours So  or  J  1 

>>  Aoolication  of  Psychology  and  Evolution  to  Education:  Spencer's  "Education,"  with  addi- 
tional  reading  and  essays.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  scientific  phase  of  education, 
andtovewitfromthe  standpoint  of  biology  and  the  ends  of  evolution.  The  class 
studies  the  plasticity  and  development  of  the  child  in  relation  to  his  environment  and 
considers  the !  educational  value  of  different  lines  of  knowledge  and  the  ^d^be 
desired.     2  hours 

6  Methods  of  Teaching  and  Management:  Strayer's  "Course  in  the  Teaching  Process        This 

course  must  be  taken  by  all  applicants  for  Practice  Teaching.     2  hours J  or  S  I 

7  Problems   of  Education:  this   is   the  most  comprehensive  course   offered   in   this   depart- 

ment  and  1 T  given  only  every  other  year.  Hall's  "Educational  Problems"  is  used  as 
a    text       The    work    includes    a    consideration    of    every    educational    agency  ^man^ 

5  hours ■■•••■ ;;.':;.'.'.'  .'j  or  s  ii 

8  Course  7,  continued.     5  hours 

9.  Relations   of   Physical,   Intellectual   and   Moral   Health:    this   course   ^fLuutpHcUy *£ 

nf  the  race  for  health  from  the  earliest  conception  of  disease  to  the  multiplicity  or. 
modern  remedies  All  the  modern  tendencies  for  preserving  health  in  the  largest 
Tense  are  considered;  athletics,  playground  movements  school  hygi ene.  Public  sa na- 
tion, eugenics  and  proper  sex  information.  It  aims  to  show  that  health  is  Uie  lirsi 
aim  of  all  education.     3  hours [' V  \  ,     «. 

10.  Practice  Teaching:  this  course  is  given  only  to  Seniors  and  requires  the  students  after- 
noon  or  morning.     4  hours ' 

11  Vocational  Guidance:  Vocational  Guidance  is  the  greatest  of  modern  educational  move- 
men ts  I should  appeal  to  all  students  and  parents.  The  history  and  development 
oT  the  movement  the  basis  of  the  demand,  the  ways  of  accomplishing  something 
defin  te  Th^rt  which  teachers,  students  and  parents  should  play  the  need  of  trained 
speciaHsts,  the  related  literature-these  are  some  of  the  topics.     3  hours.  .  .  .P  or  So  II 

English 

Six  hours  of  English  are  required  for  graduation.  nn.Hm     „„„„., 

Students  are  advised  not  to  defer  the  required  Freshman  English  Composition,   Courses 
29  and  3d0    inasmuch  as  this  work  is  fundamental  and  ^iH  be  of  value  in  othe     c 

Courses  2  12  and  38  are  required  for  the  major  in  English.  Certain  courses  in =  Greek 
Latin  and  Public  Speaking  may,  if  approved  by  this  department  be .counted ^toward  a  major 
in  Fn-lish  but  the  total  number  of  hours  thus  offered  must  not  exceed  seven.  As  an  aaai 
^1=  requirement  for  the"  major  in  English,  special  examinations  oral  and  wri  ten  wi  .be 
held  during  the  Senior  year.  The  aim  is  to  assure  certain  important  qualifications  outside 
the  line  of  regular  college  courses.  -n^o-iich    rnaior 

Greek   19   and   20-  and   Latin    24   are   of   special   value   to  English    38,   the   English   major, 
and  are  therefore  suggested  by  the  Department. 

Courses  1,  2,  6  and  8  may  be  taken  by  correspondence.  p  j. 

1.  Survey  of  Contemporary  Literature.     2  hours   ^  II 

2.  History  of  English  Literature.     2   hours go  T 

3.  Spencer.      2    hours So  II 

4.  Milton  and  His  Age.     2  hours go  j 

5.  History  of  the  English  Language.     2  hours gQ  JT 

6.  A  Study  of  the  Epic.     3  hours go  x 

7.  Carlyle  and  Ruskin.      2   hours    So  II 

8.  Wordsworth  and  His  Time.      3   hours    '  " '      g  T 

9.  Old  English  Literature.     2  hours •  n 

10.  The  Flourishing  of  Romance  and  Chaucer.     2  hours J  or  S  I 

11.  The  Nineteenth  Century.     5  hours   •  ■ •  „   n 

12.  The  Principles  of  Criticism  and  Technique  of  Verse.     5  hours j  or  S  I 

13.  The  Essayists.     3  hours   j  or  g  jj 

14.  The  Rise  of  the  Novel.     3  hours j  op  g  n 

15.  Irish  Literature.     3  hours   J  or  S  II 

16.  Masterpieces  of  Literature.     3  hours   
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Nobody  outgrows  Scripture;  the  book  widens  and  deepens  with  our  years.— Spur geon 

17.  Russian  Literature.     3  hours    

IS.  The  Modern  Drama.     3  hours J  or  S   X 

19.  Anglo-Saxon.     3  hours J  °r  S  IX 

20.  Anglo-Saxon  (Course  19,  continued).     3  hours •  J  or  S  I 

21.  Shakespeare.     Comedies  and  Historical  Plays.     3  hours     or  S  II 

Open  to  all  except  Freshmen.  So  1 

22.  Shakespeare  (Course  21,  continued).     3  hours 

23.  Shakespeare.     Tragedies.     3  hours    So  II 

24.  Shakespeare  (Course  23,  continued)    3  hours  J  °r  S  I 

25"     TheoEr,enUtSnh^blte  *?  ^^^     Studies  in  the  Old  Testament.'  '  2  hours' J  °r  S  " 

Open  to  all  students.  v""10 1 

26.     Course    25,   continued.      2   hours 

27 ■  ^oS1  toha^bsteudaeSn^teratUre-     """"  *  *«  ^  ^^amenti  '  2  hours .' .'  f.' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' " 

28.  Course  27,   continued.     2   hours 

29.  Practical  Composition    (required).     2   hours    

30.  Practical  Composition    (required).      2   hours    

31.  English   for  Engineers.      1    hour    F  IX 

Open  to  all  students.  * 

32.  English  for  Engineers   (Course   31,   continued).     1   hour 

Courses   29  and  30  are  prerequisite  for  all  the  courses  that  follow 

33.  Advanced   Composition.      Argumentation.      2    hours 

34.  Advanced  Composition.     Theories   of  Style.      2   hours    I 

35.  Advanced    Composition.      Literary   Art   Forms.      2   hours.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. ^l 

36.  Advanced  Composition.     Short-Story    Writing.      3    hours.'.'.'.'.'.      

3  7.     Advanced  Composition.     Short-Story    Writing.      3    hours  I 

38.  The  English  Major.     Required  for  a  major  in  English,     l'hour T"  '^ 

39.  Advanced  Composition.     Advanced  Story  Writing.     3  hours  T         «t 

40.  Advanced  Composition  (Course  39,  continued).     3  hours   .  t     °?, 

J   or  o  II 

English  Bible  and  Religion 

as  o?en-mTnSy^netenseelty0  ^T s^lZ^TT^  ?«**■««-  "*  ™*  Christian 
phenomena,  demands  that  courses  !n  the  same  as  well  «.f  Z°Tla  ^"f derS  a11  °ther 
general,   shall  be  offered.  '  aS    ln   the    SUDJect    of   Religion    in 

to  mak^ne  ETblfS^e'ciaTtld^All  IrfZ^  T^  &S  ^   aS   f°r  those   ^™* 

^^^^ 

taking  any  of  them  should  early  select  those Scheduled  lor  them  antzcapation   of   ever 

Courses   1,   6,   7  and   14   may  be  taken  by  correspondence 

L     ^"ou^^fre-^ir'.ThTotd    nble:    leCttUreS'    WUh    the   USe   ot   Smyth's    "How   We    Got 
ti?    i7  ,  ,,       „The   °ld    Documents    and   the   New   Bible,"    and    his    "The    Bible   in 

seme^eT^   hou^!^.  ^T^f.  T.  .^.  C°™     *^  ^rinfkfTo^ 

3'     TheChriset"f  Eeach%tnZatrm°ny   °f  ^  Gos^s']  '"Constructive  '  Studies  'in  '  the'  Life^f 
Christ.       Each  student  prepares  and  writes  his  own  Life  of  Jesus.     2  hours  So  I 

4.  Course  3   concluded.     2  hours 

5.  The  Apostolic  Age:     text-book,   Gilbert's   "Christianity   in   the  ' Apostolic   A-e'"'-'  tocher 

Hours6  lT'TjSe  0t  the   N6W   Testame"t  in^he  American   Standard ' Region 
£  hours.     All  preceding  courses  strongly  urged..  So  I 

6.  Kent's  Historical  Bible,  vols.  I  and  II.     3   hours.     Previous  'courses  advised.' .'.'.'.""  So  I 

7.  Course  6  concluded;  vols.  Ill  and  IV.     3  hours.    ..  '  So  II 
9'     ^^^S^^T^^T^iy^^  acquaintance    at   least,' if  'not'  familiarity'  with 

he  Jfe^ 

10.     Course  9  concluded.     Last  half  of  Old  Testament.     2  hours  "  "  n 

*??*!!  !tUd!n!iS   °ld   Testame"t;   any   selected   volume   of  the   five  published."  '2  'hours. 


.II 


15.     Kent's  Social   Teachings  of  the  Prophets  and  Jesus.     2  hours. 

Geology 

est  MTlmitT  beari,ng  UP°?  the  evolutionary  theory  there  is  none  of  greater  inter- 
mlttZl  ?  w  Seo]ogv-  Anyone  who  wishes  to  master  the  evolutionary  problems 
Sees  revelat'°ns  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  as  well  as  the  strictly  biological 
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A  man  who  is  ignorant  of  foreign  languages  is  ignorant  of  Ms  own. — Goethe 

Course  1  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

1.  General    Geology,    Dynamical    and    Structural:    in    this    course    Chamberlain    and    Salis- 

bury's College  Geology  is  used  as  a  text,  with  outside  readings  from  other  standard 
authors,  geological  reports  and  papers.  A  knowledge  of  a  large  number  of  minerals 
is  also  gained.     3  hours So  or  J  I 

2.  General  Geologv  continued:  a  study  of  postarchaean  rocks  and  the  fossil  life  contained 

in  them  is  made.     This  course  illustrates  the  evolutionary  theory.     3  hours.  .So  or  J  II 

3.  Economic  Geology:  a  study  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States  in  particular, 

and,  to  some  extent,  those  of  the  world.  Its  subdivisions  are:  the  metal-bearing 
minerals,  the  non-metallic  products,  mineral  waters,  soils  and  kindred  subjects. 
3  hours So  or  J  II 

4.  Physiographic    Geology   and   Petrology:    this    course   includes    the    ordinary   rock-making 

minerals,  common  minerals  of  economic  value,  and  rocks  in  general,  thus ,  giving 
the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the  rocks  forming  the  earth's  crust. 
3  hours J  or  S  I 

5.  Paleontology:   a  discussion   of   the   principles   of   paleontological   geology,   and   a  careful 

study  of  the  more  important  groups  of  fossils.  A  student  desiring  Course  4  or  5 
should  consult  with  the  professor  before  making  out  his  study  card.  3  hours.  .J  or  S  II 

German 

To  those  students  who  enter  college  without  any  previous  training  in  German,  elementary 
courses  are  offered. 

In  all  elementary  and  intermediate  courses  the  aim  is  to  develop  the  ability  to  read  and 
understand  German  of  ordinary  difficulty,  and  to  reproduce  what  has  been  read  in  simple 
idiomatic   German. 

In  the  advanced  courses  private  readings  and  themes  in  German  relative  to  the  work 
under  consideration  are  required  in  addition  to  the  regular  class-room  work. 

In  all  courses  as  much  of  the  work  as  possible  is  done  in  German. 

Students  who  have  credit  for  two  years  of  German  from  an  accredited  high  school 
may  enter  course  3;  provided  that  two  years  of  high  school  German  have  been  completed 
during  the  year  immediately  preceding  class  entrance;  otherwise  the  student  entering 
course  3  may  be  asked  to  discontinue  it  after  a  trial  of  two  weeks.  Courses  1  and  2  shall 
not  count  toward  a  minor  or  major  in  German. 

Courses  24  and  25  shall  not  count  toward  a  major,  nor  shall  they  count  toward  a  minor, 
except   in  cases  where  the  applicant  has  at  least  one  major  in  science. 

The  German  Club  is  an  organization  including  undergraduates,  graduates  and  representa- 
tives from  the  German  Department.  Students  who  have  had  two  years  of  German  are 
eligible  to  membership.  The  object  of  the  club  is  to  create  an  interest  and  to  develop 
fluency  in  speaking  German. 

The  following  courses,  except  possibly  1  and  2,  will  be  offered  according  to  demand: 

1.  Elementary  German.     5  hours F  * 

2.  Elementary  German  continued.     5  hours P  II 

3.  Intermediate    German:    reading    and    discussion    of    modern    German    authors,    German 

themes,  advanced  grammar.     5  hours F  I 

4.  Intermediate  German:  continuation  of  course  3.     5  hours .- ,-F  II 

5.  Deutscher  Satzbau  and  Stiliibung.     1  hour So  I 

6.  The  German   short  story:  a  study  of  the  best  German  short   stories   and  their  authors. 

2  hours So  or  J  I 

7.  Goethe :  life  and  selected  works.     3  hours Sol 

S.     Deutscher  Satzbau  and  Stiliibung,  course  5   continued.     1  hour So  II 

9.     German  Plays:   reading  and  discussion  of  selected  modern  plays.     2  hours So  II 

10.  Schiller:  life  and  selected  works.     3  hours So  II 

11.  Composition:    reports,    reviews,    original   papers   upon   subjects    within   the   scope    of   the 

regular  work  of  the  class.     2  hours J  I 

12.  Lessing:   Laokoon.      2   hours J  I 

13.  Goethe:  Faust,  part  I.     2  hours   J  I 

14.  Lessing:  life  and  selected  works.     2  hours J  I 

15.  Composition:   continuation  of   course   11.      1   hour J  x 

1 6.  Goethe :  Faust,  part  II.     2  hours J  IX 

17  The    German    Novel:    reading    and    discussion    of    selected    modern     novels.       2    hours 

So   or   J   II 

IS.  The  German  Epic:   Das  Nibelungenlied,  Parzival,   Gudrun.     2   hours J  II 

19.  Behagel:   "Die  Deutsche  Sprache."     2  hours SI 

20.  Studies  in  German  Comedy.     2  hours SI 

21.  Grilparzer:  life  and  selected  works.     3  hours J  or  s  I 

22.  Richard  Wagner:  operas.     3   hours s  II 

23.  History   of  German  Literature.     3   hours s  II 

24.  Scientific  German.     2  hours.  . . 

25.  Scientific    German.      2    hours JI 
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History  Snakes  us  some  amends  for  the  shortness  of  life. — Skelton 

Greek 

The  aim  is  to  provide  instruction  in  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  for  those  in 
sufficient  numbers  desiring  the  same,  and  especially  to  lead  all  students  of  English  to  the 
useful  and  fascinating  mastery  of  the  classic  roots  of  their  mother  tongue.  While  other 
courses  may  be  arranged  for  classes  of  sufficient  size  and  preparation,  the  following  are 
announced  for  1918-19: 

1.     Beginning  Greek  and  Anabasis.     5  hours F  or  So  I 

3.     Anabasis :  books  II-IV.     5  hours p  or  So  II 

17.     Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  Bryant's  English  verse.     2  hours I 

19-20.     Classic   element   in   daily    English.     2    hours I,   n 

History  and  Political  Science 

Students  are  advised  to  pursue  the  courses  in  regular  order.  In  order  to  be  admitted 
to  the  more  advanced  courses,  students  must  satisfy  the  professor  that  they  have  had 
sufficient  previous  training  in  History  or  Political  Science. 

Courses  5,  6,  7,  8,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  will  be  accepted  for  graduate  work  under 
certain  conditions.     Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  11,  12  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

1.  History  of  the   Middle  Ages:   the   chief  topics    treated   will   be   Roman   Imperialism,   the 

rise  and  spread  of  Christianity,  Monasticism,  the  Barbarian  Invasions,  the  Papacy, 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Feudalism,  Mohammedanism,  the  Crusades,  the  develop- 
ment of  Nationalism,  the  Renaissance,  the  Protestant  Revolution,  the  Thirty  Tears 
War,  and  the  development  of  Absolutism  in  France.     3  hours F  I 

2.  The  Development  of   Modern  Europe:   the  main   topics   treated   will  be   the   struggle   be- 

tween England  and  France  for  supremacy,  movements  leading  to  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  Napoleonic  Empire,  and  the  leading  events  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
3   hours F   II 

3.  English    History:      traces    the    leading    developments    in    English    institutions    since    the 

Saxon  period;  development  of  feudalism,  the  courts,  Parliament,  and  the  national 
organization;  struggle  for  social,  political  and  religious  rights;  era  of  national 
expansion  and  the  formation  of  the  Empire.  The  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
people  will  be  studied.     2  hours So  II 

4.  American   History:      the    origin    and   development    of   colonial    political    institutions    and 

the  movement  towards  independence  and  union  are  traced;  formation  of  the  consti- 
tution; development  of  nationality;  rise  of  the  slavery  question;  growth  of  section- 
alization;  destruction  of  slavery  and  the  triumph  of  nationality;  reconstruction; 
industrial  progress  and  expansion.  In  this  course  the  requirements  of  the  R.  O.  T  C. 
in  this  subject  are  met.     3  hours So  I 

5.  The  French   Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Era:     after  an  intensive  study  of  the  European 

causes  and  antecedents  of  the  French  Revolution,  a  careful  study  of  that  great 
movement  will  be  made.  The  career  of  Napoleon  will  be  studied  with  its  effects  on 
Europe  in  general.  In  this  course  the  requirements  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  in  this 
subject  are  met.     3  hours j  j 

6.  Modern  Europe:     conflict  between  reaction  and  revolution;   rise  of  the   spirit   of  nation- 

ality; rise  of  the  Second  Empire  and  the  unification  of  Italy;  foundation  of  the 
German  Empire;  interference  of  western  powers  to  check  Russia's  advances;  po- 
litical, religious  and  industrial  development  of  Europe.     3  hours J  II 

7.  Europe    Since    1862:      emphasis   on    events    which   have    affected   international    relations; 

alliances  and  conflict  of  interests;  characters  and  methods  of  statesmen,  and  the 
politics  of  the  separate  states  which  have  had  a  distinct  bearing  upon  international 
affairs.     In  this  course  the  requirements  of  the  R.  O.  T.   C.  in  this  subject  are  met. 

2  hours j  j 

8.  United    States    History:      an    intensive    study    from    1820    to    1876;     the    institution    of 

slavery;  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  abolition  sentiment;  the  doctrine  of  states 
rights  and  the  development  of  the  antagonism  between  the  North  and  South;  Civil 
war;   Reconstruction.      2   hours _  .  g   j 

9.  United  States  History:     questions  growing  out  of  reconstruction;  the  economic  develop- 

ment; revolution  in  politics  and  law;  changes  in  parties  and  party  issues;  imperial- 
ism; development  of  capitalism.     2  hours S  II 

10.  Current    Events:      it   is    the    purpose    of    this    course,    by    means    of   lectures,    class    dis- 

cussion and  papers,  to  discuss  the  principal  political,  economic,  social,  educa- 
tional and  religious  events,  foreign  and  domestic,  with  their  underlying  causes. 
1  hour I  and   II 

11.  Latin  America:     an  introductory  study  of  the  national  development,  geography  and  re- 

sources, social  characteristics,  and  international  relations  of  the  various  republics 
of  Latin  America.     2  hours So   j 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

12.  The  Governments  of  England   and  Continental  Europe:     this  course  will  be  a  study  of 

parties  and  political  institutions  of  England,  and  a  comparative  study  of  the  parties, 
governments     and    administrative     systems     of    the    leading    countries     of     Europe! 

3  hours So    I 
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The  study  of  science  teaches  young  men  to  think,  while  study  of  the  classics  teaches  them 
to  express  thought. — J.  8.  Mill 

13.  The    Government    of    the    United    States:    a    study    of    the    government    of    the    United 

States;  nature  and  functions  of  the  Federal  Government;  relations  of  the  na- 
tional and  state  governments,  and  comparison  of  American  and  European  Systems. 
3   hours So    II 

14.  Municipal  Government:     the  growth  of  cities;   their  legal  and  social   status;    municipal 

organization  in  the  United  States;  municipal  organization  abroad;  municipal  func- 
tions.     2   hours J   I 

15.  Municipal   Problems:      municipal  administration  in  the  United   States  and   Europe;   city 

planning  and  housing;  public  utilities;  municipal  finances  and  sanitary  administra- 
tion.    2   hours    J   II 

16.  International  Law:     rights  and  duties  of  states  in  their  normal  relations;  intervention; 

principles  governing  states  in  time  of  war;  the  law  of  neutrality;  territorial  waters; 
blockade,  etc.     3  hours J  or  S  I 

17.  American  Diplomacy:     the  genesis  and  organization  of  the  Department  of  State;  treaty 

making  power;  a  study  of  the  rules  and  procedure  of  diplomatic  intercourse,  to- 
gether with  a  history  of  the  diplomatic  affairs  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.     3  hours J  or  S   II 

18.  English  Constitutional  History:   a  study  of   the  development  of  English  political   insti- 

tutions, customs  and  laws.     2  hours J  or  S  I 

19.  American   Constitutional   Law:    a   study   of   the    sources   and   principles    intimately    con- 

nected with  the  modern  theories  of  political  self-government,  as  they  have  found 
expression  in  the  American  Constitutional  System.     2  hours J  or  S  II 

20.  Colonial    Government:    a    study    of    the    principal    systems    of    colonial    government    and 

administration  in  the  dependencies.     2  hours J  II 


History  of  Art 


1.  Renaissance  Architecture,   Sculpture  and   Painting.   2  hours So,   J  or  S   II 

2.  Greek  Architecture  and  Sculpture.     2  hours So,  J  or  S  I 

3.  Roman  Architecture  and  Sculpture.     2  hours So,   J  or  S  II 

4.  Mediasval  and  Gothic  Architecture.      2   hours So,  J  or  S   I 


The  Latin  Language  and  Literature 


Students  who  have  completed  either  three  or  four  years  of  High  School  Latin  are 
admitted  to   this   department. 

College  Latin  differs  from  that  in  High  School,  not  that  it  is  more  difficult,  but  that 
it  is  rather  a  study  of  the  Literature  and  Life  of  the  Romans,  and  is  not  so  much  a 
language  drill. 

Courses  for  the  Freshmen  are  graded  to  their  needs,  and  are  studies  of  Latin  authors 
which  follow  easily  on  Cicero  or  "Vergil. 

List  of  Courses 

l-a.     Cicero's  Essays:   "de  Amicitia"  and  "de  Senectute."     3  hours F  I 

1-b.     Latin    Composition:    a    course    to    review    and    enlarge    on    High    School    Composition. 

1   hour ,i F  I 

1-c.     History  of  Latin  Literature   (in  English).     1  hour F  I 

2-a.     Ovid's    "Metamorphoses"   and    "Heroides":   a   course   with   the   world's   most   delightful 

story-teller.      It   covers  the   stories   of   Greek   Myth,   and   famous   heroines.      3   hours. 

F    I 

2-b.     The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans  (in  English).  1  hour F  II 

2-c.     A  continuation   of  Course   1-c.      1   hour F  II 

3.  The  Odes  and  Epodes  of  Horace:  the  world's  favorite  poet.     3  hours So  I 

4.  The  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace:     a  course  in  gentle  Roman  humor.     3  hours.. So  II 

5.  Livy's  History  of  Rome:  poetical  prose.     3  hours F  II  or  S  I 

6.  T'acitus's    "Annals":      a   course   in   Roman   history,    interesting   for    its    subject   matter 

and  style.     3    hours J   or   S   I 

A  survey  of  Roman  Civilization  (in  English):  extensive  outlines  and  reports,  cover- 
ing politics,  government,  art,  and  literature.     3  hours So,  J  or  S  I 

Roman  Comedy:  Plautus's  "Captivi",  and  Terence's  "Phormio":  with  sight  reading 
and  dramatization.     3   hours F  I 

Catullus  and  the  Elegiac  Poets,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid:  a  study  of  the  Roman 
Elegy  and  its  influence  on  English  Poetry.     3  hours So,  J  or  S  II 

Tacitus's  "Agricola"  and  "Germania" :  a  charming  description  of  the  British  and  Ger- 
mans in  the  First  Century  A.  D.     3  hours So,  J  or  S  II 

Selections  from  Sallust  and  Suetonius:  a  course  in  Roman  biography.  3  hours. 
J   or   S   I 


Satires  of  Juvenal,  and  Epigrams  of  Martial:  a  study  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the 
late  Empire.     3  hours J  or  S  II 
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Mathematics  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  disciplining  studies— Ruf us  Choate 


13. 


Essays   and   Epistles   of   Seneca:    a   study   of  religious   philosophy   in   the   late   Empire 
4  hours    , j  Qr  g  n 

l^nl™      Hny'    the    Younsrer:    a    study    of    the    "fe    of    polite    society    of    the    late 
Empire.     3  hours go    j  or  s   T 

23.  Vocational    Latin:      Designed    to    fit    the    needs    of    those    majoring   in    Romance    Lan- 

guages   who    do    not    have    the    required    Latin.      Also    a    teacher's    training    course 
*     ,        S J  or   S   I 

24.  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology    (in  English).     Open   to   those   majoring  in  English   who 

have  not  had  Classical  training.     1  hour a  j  or  ™ 

Library  Science 

™rw^™ei°KJeCt  °f  the  instruction  in  this  subject  is  to  show  college  students  how  to  use  a 
U  IssLtantsTn  rtf  ™?i°  ,  Kaln  ln  ^ementary  library  work  those  who  may  wish  to  act 
havt  ™£  «n  T  *^,1  C*  ge  ^""E.  Th6Se  assistants  are  chosen  from  those  students  who 
nave  made  an  excellent  record  in  this  course. 

The  course  consists  of  theoretical  and  practical  work  in   the  following  subjects: 
The  classification  and  marking  of  books. 
Library  catalogues. 

Indexes  to  various  classes  of  knowledge. 
Books  of  reference. 
Investigating  a  subject  in   a  library. 

™»ZM-S  C°UrSe  iS  SiVen  in  eacn  semester.  The  librarian  lectures  two  hours  each  week. 
£>««  ™l  an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  two  hours  of  credit  are  given  to 
those  who  pass.     Freshmen  are  specially  urged  to  take  this  work. 

Mathematics 

e^T1pIn?^Prt!fai!'ati0Il  |or,tne  required  collegiate  courses  in  mathematics,  the  student  is 
t£«      «  t,    ♦„  had   elementary   algebra   through    quadratics,    and   plane    geometry.      Upon 

th^e,°a;  the  pupils  in  high  and  other  secondary  schools  usually  spend  two  and  a  half  or 
three  years  A  review  of  algebra  during  the  last  year  of  the  high  school  course  is  essential 
to  satisfactory  work  in  College  Algebra.  Students  who  have  not  taken  such  a  review  are 
of  the  Freshman   ^ar""6   '*   advanced   al°ebra,    which    is    given   during   the   first    semester 

nM+  YheU  S°lid  ge°metl7  is  taught  in  a  high  school,  it  should  be  taken  by  those  who  ex- 
pect to  pursue  mathematics  beyond  the  first  college  year. 

in  nrli^-f°Pi1°m^re^iar'  bourses  7  and  8  in  Analytic  Geometry  should  both  be  taken 
in  preparation  for  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  The  course  in  advanced  plane  trigo- 
nometry, while  not  a  prerequisite  for  the  courses  of  the  Junior  year,  will  be  found  very 
helptul  Students  who  intend  to  take  any  of  the  work  in  mathematical  astronomy  should 
not  omit  this  course  in  trigonometry. 

The  course  in  Spherical  Trigonometry  is  given  especially  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
wish  to   pursue  the  mathematical   side  of  astronomy,   or  to  become  civil   engineers. 

In  the  Senior  year,  several  mathematical  paths  open  before  the  student.  He  may 
devote  the  entire  year  to  the  Theory  of  Equations,  or  he  may  take  the  courses  in  Differ- 
ential Equations,  Quaternions  and  Conic  Sections.  He  may  also  study  applications  of 
mathematics  to  astronomy  or  to  mechanics. 

th»  n*°we  1  iS  req"ired  of.a11  candidates  for  graduation,  and  is  prerequisite  to  most  of 
rnatinli  I  courses'  In  a  major  or  minor  in  mathematics,  courses  in  mechanics  and  mathe- 
ma '  rZIZ  V8,  TT?  may  be  deluded.     Course  11     is  required  for  a  major  in  mathe- 

matics.    Courses  1,   2,   3,  4,   7,  8,  9,   10,   13  and  14  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

1.  Elements   of  Plane  Trigonometry.     3   hours p.  j 

This  course   will  be  repeated  in  the  second  semester. 

2.  Advanced   Algebra:    this   course   is   required   of   all   students   who   present   only   one  unit 

of  algebra  for  entrance;   it   extends   through   simultaneous   quadratic   equations   in  a 

text-book  on  College  Algebra.     3  hours F  j 

This  course  will  be  repeated  in  the  second  semester. 

3.  College    Algebra:     indeterminate    equations,    proportion,    variation,    progressions,    unde- 

termined co-efficients,  binomial  theorem;  this  course  will  be   repeated  in  the  second 
semester.     2   hours F   j 

4.  College  Algebra  continued:   logarithms,  permutations  and  combinations,    continued   frac- 

tions,   summation    of   series,    determinants,    theory   of   equations,    solution    of   higher 
equations.      3    hours p   jj 

5.  Plane   Surveying:   measurements  of  distances,  heights  and  angles;  determination   of  the 

true  meridian,  areas,  public  lands,   leveling.     Field  work  occupies  most  of  the  time 
Course  1  is  prerequisite.     Fee,  $5.00;  damages  to  outfit,  extra.     5  hours So  I 

6.  Surveying:  Course  5  continued.     Fee,  $3.00;  damages  to  outfit,  extra.     3  hours So  II 

7.  Elements  of  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.     3  hours g0  I 

S.     Advanced  Analytic  Geometry:  chiefly  higher  plane  curves  and  solid  geometry.     2  hours 

Course  26  is  prerequisite So  II 

9.     Advanced  Plane   Trigonometry:   transformations  and  developments;   trigonometric   equa- 
tions.     3   hours <,„   tt 
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The  study  of  mathematics  cultivates  the  reason;  that  of  languages,  at  the  same  time,  the 
reason  and  the  taste. — Tyron  Edwards 

10.  Spherical     Trigonometry:       elementary    principles,     with     a    few    applications     to    solid 

geometry,  geodesy  and  astronomy.     2  hours So  II 

11.  Differential    Calculus:      differentiation,    development    of    functions,    evaluation,    maxima 

and  minima,  applications  to  curves,  partial  differentiation,  envelopes,  expansion  of 
functions,  asymptotes,  singular  points,  curve  tracing.  Course  7  is  prerequisite. 
5   hours J    I 

12.  Integral    Calculus:    elementary    forms,    methods    of    reduction,    length    of    curves,    areas, 

volumes.     Course  8  is  prerequisite.     3  hours J  II 

13      History  of  Elementary  Mathematics:  Cajori's  work  is  the  basis  of  instruction.   2  hours. 
J    II 

14.  Curve  Tracing:  a  detailed  study  of  curves  of  various  useful  types.     2  hours J  II 

15.  Differential  Equations:  Murray's.     Course  12  is  prerequisite.     2  hours S  I 

16.  Differential  Equations,  continued.     3  hours S  II 

17.  Quaternions.     2  hours S  I 

1 8.  Salmon's  "Conic  Sections."     3  hours S  II 

19.  Theory  of  Equations:  Burnside  and  Panton's  Treatise.     3  hours S  I 

20.  Theory  of  Equations,  continued:  Burnside  and  Panton's  Treatise.     3  hours S  II 

21.  Higher  Plane  Trigonometry:  trigonometric  equations,  curves,  complex  quantities,   series 

and  hyperbolic  functions.     Course  1  is  prerequisite.     2  hours II 

22.  The   Slide  Rule:   the   theory  and  principal   uses   of   the   slide   rule  are   taught  and  many 

exercises  are  solved.     Course   1  is  prerequisite.     1  hour II 

23.  Teachers'    Course:   methods   of   teaching   mathematics   in   high    schools    and   colleges   are 

discussed  and  exemplified.     2  hours II 

24.  Mechanical   Drawing  and  Descriptive   Geometry.      5   hours I 

25.  Course  24   continued.     5   hours II 

26.  Solid   Geometry.     3   hours PI 

27.  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Investment.     3  hours P  II 

28.  Course  25   continued.     5   hours I  or  H 

Mechanics 

Courses  in  Mechanics  may  count  toward  a  major  or  minor  in  Physics,  or  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

1.  Elementary  Mechanics  for  Engineers;  kinematics,  laws  of  motion,  work,  power,   energy, 

simple  harmonic  motion,  concurrent  forces,  friction,  parallel  forces,  couples,  condi- 
tions of  equilibrium,  center  of  mass,  moment  of  inertia.     3  hours So  II 

2.  Elementary    Mechanics    of   Fluids:      fluid   pressure,    density   and   specific   gravity,    whole 

pressure,  center  of  pressure,  flotation,  methods  of  determining  specific  gravity, 
pressure   of   gases    under   various   conditions,   machines    involving   gaseous   pressure. 

2  hours So  II 

For  Courses  1  and  2,  Course  1  of  mathematics  is  prerequisite. 
For  the  five  next  courses  integral  calculus   is  prerequisite. 

3.  Analytical  Mechanics:  fundamental  concepts,  composition  and  resolution  of  forces,   con- 

ditions of  equilibrium,  centroids,  friction,  virtual  velocities,  machines,  attraction 
of  a  spherical  shell,  kinematics.     3  hours SI 

4.  Analytical    Mechanics    continued:    Newton's    laws,    motion    when    the    force    is    variable, 

central  forces,  constrained  motion,  impact,  energy,  moment,  of  inertia,  rotation, 
motion  of  a  system  of  rigid  bodies  in  space.     3  hours S  II 

5.  Hydromechanics:    equilibrium  and  pressure   of  inelastic  and  elastic   fluids,   their   motion 

in  pipes  and  open  channels;  hydrostatic  and  hydraulic  machines.     3  hours S  II 

6.  Strength    of   Materials:    elastic   properties,    stress    in   beams   and   their    flexure,    columns 

and  struts,  torsion,  spheres  and  cylinders  under  uniform  pressure,  flat  plates,  hooks, 
links  and  springs,  arches,  foundations  and  retaining  walls,  physical  properties  of 
building  materials.      3   hours s   I 

7.  Applied  Mechanics  for  Engineers:  this  course  is  more  advanced  than  Course  1,  integral 

calculus  being  used  very  freely  in  it.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  theory  and 
practical  applications  of  such  important  subjects  as  the  moment  of  inertia,  center 
of  gravity,  work  and  energy,  friction  and  impact.  The  subjects  treated  are:  con- 
current forces,  parallel  forces,  center  of  gravity,  couples,  non-concurrent  forces, 
moment  of  inertia,  flexible  cords,  rectilinear  motion,  curvilinear  motion,  rotary 
motion,  dynamics  of  machinery,  work  and  energy,  friction  and  impact.  5  hours.  .  .S  II 

8.  Graphical  Statics:  Course  1  of  Mechanics  is  prerequisite.     2  hours J  I 

Philosophy 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  so  to  stimulate  and  guide  the  thought  of  the  student 
as  to  cause  him  to  think  for  himself  and  enable  him  to  solve  satisfactorily  the  important 
life   problems. 

But    twelve    or    fourteen    of   the    following   courses    will    be    given    each    year;    the    ones 
given  will  depend  upon  the  needs  of  the  students. 
1.     Logic:    a  course   in   the    logical   analysis   of   the   process   of   reasoning   and    a   treatment 
of  the   expression   of   thought   in  precise   and  unambiguous  language.      Practical   ex- 
ercises.    3  hours So'  J  or  S  I 
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Philosophy  is  the  art  of  living. — Plutarch 

2.  Principles  of  Science:     continuing  course  1;   this  course  deals  with  the  method,   results 

and  presuppositions   of  science,   introducing  the   student   to   the   field   of   philosophy. 
Prerequisite,  one  year  of  science.     3  hours So,   J  or  S  II 

3.  Problems   of  Philosophy:      a   survey  of  the  field  of  philosophy  with  a   consideration   of 

the    various    problems    and    their    solutions.      Open    to    Sophomores    by    permission. 

2  hours j  or  S  I 

4.  Current  Philosophy:     present  day  philosophical  thought  and   systems   such  as  Natural- 

ism,   Idealism,    Pragmatism,    Realism,    and    the    philosophy    of    Bergson.      2    hours. 
J   or    S    II 

5.  History    of   Philosophy:      the    problems    of   philosophy   in   ancient   and   mediaeval   times 

with    emphasis    upon    their    development    and    their    relation     to    modern    thought. 

3  hours j  or  S  I 

6.  History    of   Philosophy:    continuing   course    5;    this   course   deals    with   the   problems    of 

modern  philosophy.     Course  5  not  prerequisite.     3  hours So,  J  or  S  II 

7.  Aesthetics:     the  philosophy  of  beauty  pointing  out   the  characteristics  of  the  beautiful 

and    distinguishing    it    from    the    sublime,    comic,    etc.,    with    illustrative    material 
drawn  from  the  various  fields  of  art.     2  hours So,  J  or  S  I 

8.  Evolution:      the    evidences    and    meaning    of    the    theory    of    evolution    with    reference 

to  its  bearing  upon  human  interests  and  institutions!     2  hours So,  J  or  S  II 

9.  Principles    of   Ethics:      the   fundamental   principles   of   morality   pointing   the    way   to    a 

satisfactory  system  of  right  conduct.     3  hours J  or  S  I 

10.  Problems    of    Conduct:    a    continuation    of    course    9    considering    some    practical    prob- 

lems of  right  living.     3  hours J  or  S  II 

11.  History    of    Ethics:      the    historical    development    of    moral    ideals    and    practices    with 

reference    to    the    cultural,    political,    ethical,    and    religious    structure    of    the    times. 
2  hours j  or  S  I 

12.  Christian  Ethics:     a  philosophical  consideration  of   the  ethical  ideals   and   teachings   of 

Christianity.     2  hours   J  or  S  II 

13.  Comparative   Religions:      a  comparative   study   of  the   more   important   religions   of   the 

world.     3  hours J  or  S  I 

14.  Psychology   of   Religion:      a   study    of   the   conditions   and   facts   of   religious   belief   and 

experience.     3  hours J  or  S  II 

15.  Philosophy   of   Religion:      the   meaning,    nature,   importance,   necessity,    and   development 

of  religion  and  its  relation  to  science,  culture  and  morality.     2  hours J  or  S  I 

16.  Problems  of  Religion:  continues  course  15;   a  consideration  of  the  various  problems  of 

religion  to  the  end  that  the  student   will  be  able  to  harmonize  his  religious,   moral, 
and  intellectual  thought  and  experience.     2  hours J  or  S  II 

17.  Philosophical  Classics:     an  advanced  course,  being  an  intensive   study  of  some  classical 

work  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics.     2  hours J  or  S  I 

IS.  Philosophical  Classics:  similar  to  course  17  except  that  the  classic  studied  will  be  in 
the  field  of  Ethics  or  Religion.     2  hours J  or  S  II 

19.  Philosophical  Themes:  an  intensive  study  consisting  of  readings,  conferences  and 
papers  on  some  topic  of  special  interest  to  the  student.  May  be  taken  only  with 
one  of  the  more  advanced  courses.     1  or  2  hours.     Either  semester J  or  S 


Physical  Education  for  Women 


Theory : 

Physiology  of  Exercise. 

Physical  Examination  and  Anthropometry. 

Medical  and  Corrective  Gymnastics. 


Practice: 


r       Swedish  System. 
Gymnastics  j       German  System. 

'       American  System. 


Rhythm 


Aesthetic  Drills. 
Folk  Dancing. 
Gilbert  Series. 
Chalif  Series. 


Apparatus  1      Elementary— Light  apparatus. 

I      Advanced — Light  apparatus. 

f      Basketball. 

Games  J       7°]ley  Bal1- 

|       Indoor  Baseball. 

Tennis. 
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Men  live  by  work,  play,  love  and  worship. — R.  C.  Cabot 
Normal  Course  in  Playground  Instruction 

A  certificate  is  offered  on  the  completion  of  this  course. 
Theory : 

Theory   of  Plays  and   Games. 

Theory  of  Physical  Education  and  Play. 

The   Nature,   Function  and  Administration   of  Play. 

Anatomy,  Hygiene  and  First  Aid. 

Story-telling. 
Practice : 

Children's    Singing   Games. 

Folk  Dancing  for  Schools  and  Playgrounds. 

Organized  Playground  Games. 

Organized  Teaching  on  Playgrounds. 

Recreation  Courses. 

The  following  studies  are  required  for  the  certificate  in  this  course: 
Child  Study  (Education  1). 
American  Social  Problems    (Economics  18). 

Normal  Course  in  Physical  Instruction  for  Men 

Theory: 

Simple  Anatomy  and  Action  of  Muscles 15  hours 

Simple  Physiology   12  hours 

Hygiene  and  First  Aid   12  hours 

Anthropometry   and    Physical    Exercise    6  hours 

C       a.   Gymnasium  ^ 

J        b.  Athletic  Field 
Administration  of  Physical  Departments    "S        c.   Playgrounds  f- 5  hours 

i        d.   Swimming  Pools        !, 

*■        e.  Finances  J 

Practice: 

1.  Calisthenics \     Drills— Marches        I 5  hours 

|     Dances,  etc.  \ 

2.  Apparatus  Exercises \     ?"  Elementary  / g  hours 

/     b.   Advanced  ) 

3.  Track  and  Field  Athletics 

4.  Games \     f   «d^or  f  ■ 

(     b.   Outdoor  ) 


3.     Track  and  Field  Athletics 2  hours 

4  hours 


5.     Aquatics. 


f         t,   i,  -  i     Medicinal  I         ,    , 

I     a.   Bathing         \     showers-tub  \        1  hour 

|     b.   Swimming.     Diving    3   hours 

t    c.   Life-saving 1  hour 

Three  general   gymnasium  classes,   as  follows: 

Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,   2:30   o'clock. 

Normal  courses  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  1:30  o'clock. 


Physics 


The  work  of  the  Department  of  Physics  is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
preparing  to  teach  Physics  and  those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject  as  a  basis  for  other  special  courses.  There  are  also  courses  for  students  of  engi- 
neering who  want  a  university  training  or  who  wish  to  pursue  special  technical  work  in  the 
University. 

Courses  in  mechanical  drawing,  designing,  descriptive  geometry  and  graphical  statics 
are  offered   by  this  department,  but  are  listed  as  Mathematics   24-25-28   and  Mechanics   8. 

The  Department  of  Physics  is  located  in  its  new  quarters  in  Science  Hall.  This  build- 
ing is  a  modern  fireproof  structure,  especially  designed  for  the  Departments  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry.  The  Physics  Department  occupies  the  entire  first  floor  and  a  number  of  rooms 
in  the  basement  of  this  large  building. 

On  the  first  floor  are  two  lecture  rooms,  the  larger  of  which  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
150,  and  is  provided  with  inclined  floor  and  opera  chairs.  Both  rooms  are  fitted  with  con- 
venient lecture  tables  which  are  equipped  with  alternating  and  direct  current  electricity, 
water  and  gas.  The  lecture  rooms  may  be  darkened  by  shades  operated  automatically  from 
the  lecture  table  for  projection  work  with  the  lantern.     An  apparatus  room   is   located  con- 
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Science  is  simply  common  sense  at  its  best — that  is,  rigidly  accurate  in  observation,  and 
merciless  to  fallacy  in  logic. — Huxley 

veniently  to  both  lecture  rooms.  The  first  floor  further  contains  a  department  library  and 
reading-  room,  a  large  draughting  room,  the  elementary  laboratory,  a  laboratory  for  Gen- 
eral Physics,  a  special  room  for  optical  work  with  a  photographic  dark  room  attached,  a 
photometer  room,  an  office  and  research  laboratory.  In  the  basement  are  a  dynamo  labora- 
tory, a  constant  temperature  room,  a  laboratory  for  advanced  students  and  a  shop.  The 
shop  is  equipped  with  a  cabinetmaker's  bench  and  tools,  a  mechanic's  bench,  grinder  and 
screw-cutting  lathe.  One  section  of  the  shop  has  been  especially  furnished  for  glass-blow- 
ing. An  efficient  wireless  telegraph  station  for  experimental  work  was  in  operation  until 
the  opening  of  the  war. 

All  of  the  rooms  are  supplied  with  water,  gas,  and  alternating  and  direct  current 
electricity. 

Each  year  the  laboratory  is  adding  very  materially  to  its  equipment,  both  in  apparatus 
and  books. 

The  department  wishes  especially  to  encourage  advanced  study  and  work  of  precision, 
and  the  supply  of  apparatus  for  such  work  is  adequate. 

The  Department  of  Physics  is  now  prepared  to  offer  courses  in  Electrical  Engineering 
and  Applied  Electricity.  A  special  dynamo  laboratory  and  equipment  has  been  added  for 
the  needs  of  these  courses  and  the  work  offered  will  be  thoroughly  carried  out. 

The  power  for  this  laboratory  is  furnished  by  the  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Co. 
in  two  circuits  of  110  and  220  volts,  both  single  phase  alternating  currents  of  60  cycles. 
The  power  is  used  for  experimental  work  and  also  drives  a  motor  generator  set  to  furnish 
power  for  the  direct  current  experiments.  The  laboratory  is  equipped  with  alternating 
current  motors,  direct  current  dynamos  and  motors  of  the  most  improved  types,  a  double 
current  machine  and  synchronous  motor,  a  Cooper-Hewitt  rectifier,  transformers,  storage 
cells  and  several  small  dynamos  and  motors.  The  main  switchboard  is  provided  with 
measuring  instruments,  circuit  breaker  and  rheostat,  and  various  switch  connections  for 
experimental  work.  The  different  windings  of  each  machine  are  connected  to  separate  out- 
lets, making  it  possible  to  test  any  machine  under  widely  varying  conditions.  The  labora- 
tory is  amply  equipped  with  alternating  and  direct  current  ammeters,  voltmeters  and  watt- 
meters. 

1.  General    Physics:      mechanics,    heat    and    light;    experimental    lectures,    recitations    and 

laboratory  work;  three  class  periods  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Most  of  the  important  laws  and  phenomena  of  physics  considered  in  this  course  are 
experimentally  demonstrated  in  the  lectures.  The  recitations  cover  definite  text- 
book assignments.  The  laboratory  work  is  based  upon  a  carefully  selected  list  of 
quantitative  experiments  in  the  different  branches  of  the  subject,  using  a  manual 
which  has  been  especially  prepared  for  the  students  in  this  course.  The  student  is 
required  to  submit  a  complete  and  accurate  record  of  the  work  done,  covering  a 
discussion  of  theory  and  results.  The  reports  form  the  basis  of  criticism  of  the 
laboratory  work.  Plane  Trigonometry  is  prerequisite.  Text:  Kimball's  College 
Physics.     5  hours pi 

2.  General    Physics:      sound,    electricity    and    magnetism;    a    continuation    of    Course    1.      5 

hours    p   II 

3.  Practical    Physics:    this    course    is    a    continuation    of    the    laboratory    work    offered    in 

Courses  1  and  2.  Individual  assignments  will  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  each 
student.     Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisites.     3  hours So  or  J  I 

4.  Practical  Physics:     Course  3  continued.     3  hours So  or  J  II 

5.  Theory     of     Light:       lectures     and     recitation.       Courses    1     and     2     are     prerequisites. 

3  hours So  or  J  I 

6.  Electricity    and    Magnetism:    a    more    advanced    course    than    Course    2;    lectures    and 

recitations.  Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisites.  Text:  Brooks  and  Poyser.  3  hours. 
So   or   J   II 

7.  Theory  of  Heat:    lectures  and  recitations.     Courses   1  and  2  are  prerequisites.     2   hours. 

So   or  J   I 

8.  Physical    Problems:      the    application    of    mathematics    to    physics    and    the    solution    of 

physical  problems.     Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisites.     1  hour J  I 

9.  Physical  Problems:     a  continuation  of  Course  8.     1  hour J  II 

10.  History  of  Physics:     Cajori's  History  of  Physics  will  form  the  basis  of  instruction,  but 

the  text  will  be  supplemented  with  reports  of  outside  reading.     2  hours J  I 

11.  Modern  Physical  Theories:     a  discussion  of  recent   advancements  in  Physics.     2   hours. 

J    or   S    II 

13.  Theoretical  Electricity  and  Magnetism:   lectures  and  recitations.     Courses   1   and  2,   and 

Mathematics  11  and  12  are  prerequisites.  Starling's  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
3   hours S   I 

14.  Theoretical  Electricity  and  Magnetism:  a  continuation  of  Course  13.     3  hours S  II 

17.  Precision    of    Measurements:      a    consideration    of    the    magnitude    of    errors    and    their 

effects  on  a  result.  The  proper  use  of  significant  figures  and  the  graphical  treat- 
ment of  results.  Open  to  those  who  have  had,  or  are  taking,  Differential  Calculus. 
Text:  Goodwin's  "Precision  of  Measurements  and  Graphical  Methods."  2  hours... J  I 

18.  Household  Physics:   experimental  and  illustrated  lectures  on  the  application  of  physical 

principles  in  the  home.     2  hours F  I 

18a.  Household  Physics:  a  continuation  of  Course  18.     1  hour p  II 

25.  Wireless  Telegraphy:  a  course  in  the  underlying  theory  of  wireless  telegraphy  designed 
for  those  who  are  preparing  to  qualify  for  positions  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    Text:  Stanley's  Wireless  Telegraphy.     2  hours J  or  S  I 
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Philosophy  is  the  health  of  the  mind. — Seneca 

25a.  Practical  Wireless  Telegraphy:  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  sending  and  receiv- 
ing wireless  messages,  supplementing  Course  25.     3  hours J  or  S  I 

26.  Journal  Reading:  the  work  of  this  course  will  consist  of  reports  by  the  students  on 
articles  appearing  in  the  foremost  journals  of  physics.     1  hour S  I 

COURSES  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

19.  Direct  Current  Machinery:  lectures  and  recitations.     The  theory  and  operation  of  direct 

current  machinery,  with  special  consideration  of  direct  current  generators  and  motors. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Courses  1  and  2.     3  hours So  I 

20.  Dynamo  Laboratory:  the  calibration  of  measuring  instruments;   the  operation  and  test- 

ing of  direct  current  dynamos  and  motors;   the  construction  and  operation  of  storage 
batteries.     Courses  1,  2  and  17  are  prerequisites.     3  hours So  II 

21.  Electrical  Measurements:  a  laboratory  course  in  electrical  testing  as  related  to  physics 

and   electrical   engineering.      Courses    1,    2    and    6    are   prerequisites.      Parr's    Electrical 
Testing.     2  hours J  I 

22.  Photometry  and  Electric  Lighting:  a  laboratory  course  of  tests  of  candle-power,  efficiency 

and  characteristics  of  incandescent  and  arc  lamps.     2  hours J  I 

23.  Alternating  Currents:  lectures  and  recitations.     The  theory  and  underlying  principles  of 

both  single  and  polyphase  electric  currents  will  be  developed  as  a  basis  for  alternating 
current  testing.     Course  17  is  prerequisite.     Hay's  Alternating  Currents.     3  hours.  .  . .  J  I 


ry 

This  department  of  science  aims  at  a  comprehension  of  life  and  conduct.     The  practical 
application  of  psychology  is  now  universally  recognized.     Its  expansion  has  been  rapid  and 
certain.     Its  principles  are  serviceable  in  any  and  all  conditions  of  life. 
Courses  1,  4,  6  and  7  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  Psychology:  Phillips'  "Elementary  Psychology."     This  course  is 

general,  and  designed  to  furnish  a  comprehension  of  the  chief  psychological  terms  and 
problems  of  investigation.  The  starting  point  is  not  fine  distinctions  between  terms, 
such  as  consciousness  and  self-consciousness,  but  the  most  common  and  interesting 
mental  activities  of  the  individual,  culminating  in  definitions  and  distinctions  only  after 
many  facts  have  been  comprehended.     2  hours PI 

2.  Applied  Psychology:  this  course  treats  of  psychology  as  manifested  in  daily  life,  of  the 

practical  laws  of  mental  efficiency  and  mental  health.  The  first  text  used  in  this  course 
is  Seashore's  "Psychology  in  Daily  Life."     3  hours P  or  So  II 

3.  Systematic  Psychology:   this  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of 

psychic  life  as  a  whole,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  various  rival  theories.  It  touches 
the  most  vital  questions  of  physiological  psychology,  localization,  self-consciousness, 
relation  of  the  faculties  of  perception,  memory,  imagination,  etc.,  also  the  nature  and 
significance  of  the  emotions,  instinct,  and  will.     3  hours J  or  S  I 

4.  Social  Psychology:  this  rapidly  developing  subject,  which  looks  to  biology  and  psychology 

as  the  proper  avenues  to  the  interpretation  of  social  institutions,  must  be  represented 
in  any  complete  course  in  psychology.  McDougall's  "Social  Psychology"  will  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  this  study.     2  hours So  or  J  II 

5.  Psychology  in  Literature,  Music  and  Art:  this  is  a  new  departure  in  psychology  and  has 

proven  to  be  interesting  and  profitable.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  analyzing 
the  chief  productions  of  the  great  geniuses  from  the  standpoint  of  the  feelings,  senti- 
ments, psychological  types  of  mind,  whether  symbolical  or  allegorical  or  concrete, 
objective  or  subjective,  spontaneous  or  rule-made,  and  finding  out  the  psychological  and 
ethical  system  on  which  the  work  is  based.  The  following  are  some  of  the  writers  in- 
cluded: Homer,  Goethe.  Schiller.  Dante.  Ibsen,  Herder,  Shakespeare,  Carlyle,  Browning, 
Eliot,  Hugo,  Emerson,  Tolstoi,  Nietzsche,  Maeterlinck,  Balzac.     2  hours J  or  S  II 

6.  Advanced   Psychology:   this   course   is   given   only  every  other  year.      It  alternates   with 

Course  7  in  Education.     It  will  be  given  in  1918-19.     3  hours J  or  S  I 

7.  Advanced   Psychology:   continuation    of    Course    6,     given    under    the    same    conditions. 

3   hours J  or   S   II 

8.  Psychology  of  Advertising  and  Business:  the  recent  growth  of  advertising  and  the  appli- 

cation of  psychological  laws  to  advertising  and  business  call  for  special  consideration 
of  this  subject.  The  course  is  intensely  practical.  Much  literature  has  accumulated 
on  this  subject  in  the  last  few  years.  We  shall  use  some  good  text  with  reference  to 
other  material.     2  hours J  or  S  I 

Public  Speaking 

The  work  in  Public  Speaking  consists  of  the  study  of  the  proper  uses  of  the  intellect,  the 
Imagination,  and  the  feelings,  together  with  the  development  of  the  natural  tones  of  voice 
which  reveal  them.  Separate  technical  training  is  given  for  the  development  of  the  voice, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  correct  habits  in  the  use  of  the  body. 

Courses  6,  7,  9,  10  and  12  will  be  accepted  toward  an  English  major,  but  the  total  number 

of  hours  thus  accepted  will  not  exceed  seven. 

1.     Effective  Speaking:  Arthur  Edward  Phillips'   "Effective  Speaking."     It  is  the  purpose  of 

this  course  to  discuss  effectiveness  in  respect  to  the  collecting  and  putting  together  of 

material  for  original  speeches  and  also  in  respect  to  delivery.     3  hours F  or  So  I 
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Oratory  is  the  appeal  to  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional. — Webster 

2.  Course  1  continued.     3  hours f  or  So  II 

3.  Course  2   continued.     In  this  course  speeches  from  the  field  of  dramatic  literature  and 

oratory  will  be  analyzed  with  reference  to  the  principles  discussed  in  Courses  1  and  2. 
3  hours So  or  J  II 

4.  Interpretation  of  the  Printed  Page:  this  course  will  deal  in  detail  with  the  problems  of 

the  printed  page.  These  problems  include  grouping,  pausing,  principality,  subordina- 
tion, transition,  atmosphere,  variety,  melody,  thought  and  emotional  values.  Special 
selections  will  be  analyzed,  and  each  student  assigned  definite  lessons  for  presentation 
before  the  class.  Students  and  instructor  will  pass  judgment  with  the  two-fold  purpose 
of  giving  the  members  of  the  class  training  in  criticism  and  independence  in  analysis. 
5  hours F  or  So  I 

5.  Course  4  continued.     3  hours F  or  So  II 

6.  Voice   and   Action   in   Public   Speaking:    breathing   and   vocal    gymnastics;    voice    culture 

through  the  imagination;  voice  training  for  purity,  control,  quality  and  strength.  Spe- 
cial attention  will  be  given  to  the  use  of  the  voice  in  public  rendering.  Gesture,  as  here 
studied,  is  taken  out  of  the  realm  of  artificiality  and  formality.  By  the  student's 
spontaneous  responses,  gesture  is  proved  to  be  the  natural  result  of  mental  and  emo- 
tional activity.     2  hours So  or  J  I 

7.  Course  6  continued.     2  hours So  or  J  II 

8.  History   of   Oratory:    Sears'    "History   of   Oratory."      The   most   prominent   teachers    and 

exemplars  of  oratory,  from  Pericles  to  George  William  Curtis,  inclusive,  are  carefully 
studied,  to  learn  the  characteristics  of  each.  Study  of  the  orations  of  great  orators, 
with  some  time  given  to  actual  speaking  by  members  of  the  class.     2  hours.  ..  .So  or  J  I 

9.  Principles    of   Vocal   Expression   and   Literary    Interpretation:    Chamberlain   and   Clark's 

"Principles  of  Vocal  Expression  and  Literary  Interpretation."  TTie  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  present  the  fundamental  principles  of  literature  as  art,  so  that  oral  expres- 
sion may  be  based  on  a  deep  and  full  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  literature.  The 
method  pursued  is  to  study  a  selection  that  illustrates  some  literary  principle,  to  dis- 
cuss that  principle,  and  to  analyze  the  selection  carefully,  that  it  may  serve  as  a 
standard  of  criticism.     Courses  4  and  5  are  prerequisite.     2  hours S  I 

10.  Course  9  continued.     2  hours S  II 

11.  How  to  Teach  Reading:   Clark's   "How  to  Teach  Reading  in  the  Public   Schools."     This 

course  has  a  double  purpose,  first,  to  assist  the  teacher  to  teach  reading;  second,  to 
help  the  teacher  to  improve  his  own  reading.     2  hours J  or  S  II 

12.  Reading:  Macbeth.     2  hours j  or  S  I 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  English  23. 

13.  Story-telling:  function   of  the  story  in  education.     A  study  of  folklore,   with  a  view  to 

the  adaptation  and  the  telling  of  stories  for  children.  The  great  epics  and  other 
stories  to  be  used  in  the  elementary  schools.  Suggestive  list  of  stories.  Practice  in 
adapting  and  telling  stories.     2  hours So  or  J  I 

14.  Course  13  continued.     2  hours So  or  J  II 

15.  Principles  of  Debate:   this  is  essentially  a  practice  course.     Many  of  the  technicalities 

of  Logic  and  Argumentation  are  not  considered.  It  is  the  aim,  however,  to  give  the 
students  enough  of  theory  to  make  their  practice  debates  intellectually  profitable. 
2  hours F  or  So  I 

When  a  student  has  met  satisfactorily  the  following  requirements,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
certificate  from  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking: 

1.  Completion  of  the  work  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  includes: 

Public   Speaking — 25  hours,  including  Courses   6   and   8.     English — Courses   2  and   33. 
Psychology — 9  hours,  including  Courses  1  and  5.     Philosophy — Course  1. 

2.  Private  instruction  through  two  years  with  at  least  one  lesson  per  week. 

3.  One  public  recital. 

Students  holding  a  certificate  from  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking  may  be  admitted 
to  a  graduate  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Oratory. 

Work  for  this  degree  must  include  work  in  the  departments  of  English  and  Public 
Speaking,  together  with  private  instruction  in  Public  Speaking  during  two  semesters. 

Romance  Languages 

French,  Spanish  and  Italian  are  taught  in  this  department. 

Elementary  courses  in  these  languages  are  offered  to  students  entering  college  without 
any  previous  training  in  Romance  Languages. 

The  elementary  and  intermediate  courses  are  intended  to  give  a  practical  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  grammar,  composition  and  reading  of  ordinary  difficulty. 

The  advanced  courses  aim  at  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  and  comprise 
the  study  of  Romance  Literature.  In  these  courses  private  readings  and  special  reports  are 
required  in  addition  to  the  regular  class-room  work. 

The  recitations  in  each  language  are  conducted  in  that  language,  as  far  as  possible. 

All  students  wishing  to  take  work  in  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages  should  have 
a  previous  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Latin. 

All  students  taking  their  major  study  in  Romance  Languages  are  required  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  elementary  Latin  and  to  take  two  languages,  preferably  French  and  Spanish; 
otherwise  their  major   will  be  in   either  French   or   Spanish,   but   cannot  be  called   Romance 
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Language  most  shows  a  man. — Ben  Jonson 

Languages.  Courses  1  and  2  in  French  cannot  count  toward  a  major  in  that  language;  this 
is  true  of  Spanish  also.  For  a  major  in  Romance  Languages  Courses  1  and  2  in  one  of  the 
languages  cannot  count. 

All  courses  except  1,  2  and  20  in  French,  1,  2  and  12  in  Spanish  and  1  and  2  in  Italian 
may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

Students  especially  interested  in  European  literature  may  secure  permission  to  follow 
the  lecture  courses  in  French,  Spanish  or  Italian  literature,  even  if  they  have  no  knowledge 
of   these  languages. 

The  courses  given  in  the  Department  of  Romance  Languages  are  divided  into  three  series: 
first,  the  regular  courses,  scheduled  for  each  class  with  their  standard  hours  of  credit;  second, 
other  courses  which  can  be  given  on  special  demand  or  alternate  with  the  regular  courses 
for  either  the  Junior  or  Senior  Classes;  third,  the  advanced  and  post-graduate  courses  for 
Senior  students,  and  those  preparing  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

FRENCH 

A.  Regular  Courses: 

1.  Elementary  French:  Grammar,  Composition  and  Reading.     5  hours F  I 

2.  Elementary  French:  a  continuation  of  Course  1.     5  hours F  II 

3.  Intermediate  French:  Composition,  Reading  and  Conversation.     5  hours So  I 

4.  Intermediate  French:  a  continuation  of  Course  3.     5  hours So  II 

5.  Advanced  French:  Composition,  Conversation,  Classical  Drama.     3  hours J  I 

6.  Advanced  French:  Composition  and  Conversation,  Modern  Drama.     3  hours J  II 

7.  History  of  French  Literature:  with  collateral  readings  and  reports.     3  hours S  I 

8.  French  Poetry:  with  collateral  readings  and  reports.     3  hours S  II 

B.  Other  Courses: 

9.  French  Novel. 

10.  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

11.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

12.  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

13.  The  Romantic  School. 

14.  The  Naturalist  School. 

15.  Contemporary  Literature. 

16.  The  Masters  of  Critical  Literature. 

17.  Scientific  French. 
IS.  Commercial  French. 

19.  French  History,  according  to  the  best  French  historians. 

20.  French  Conversation. 

21.  French  Phonetics  and  Pronunciation. 

22.  Military  French. 

23.  Red  Cross  French. 

SPANISH 

A.  Regular  Courses: 

1.  Elementary  Spanish:  Grammar,  Composition  and  Reading.     5  hours F  I 

2.  Elementary  Spanish:  a  continuation  of  Course  1.     5  hours F  II 

3.  Advanced  Spanish  Composition,  Reading  and  Conversation.     3  hours So  I 

4.  History  of  Spanish  Literature  with  collateral  readings  and  reports.     3  hours ...  So  II 

5.  Spanish  Drama  with  collateral  readings  and  reports.     2  hours J  I 

6.  Spanish  Novel  with  collateral  readings  and  reports.     2  hours J  II 

7.  Spanish  Poetry  with  collateral  readings  and  reports.     2  hours S  I 

8.  Spanish-American  Literature.     2  hours S  II 

B.  Other  Courses: 

9.  Spanish  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

10.  Scientific  Spanish. 

11.  Commercial  Spanish.  v 

12.  Spanish  Conversation. 

ITALIAN 

1.  Italian  Grammar,  Composition  and  Reading.     2  hours F  I 

2.  Italian  Grammar:  Composition  and  Reading  continued.     2  hours F  II 

3.  History  of  Italian  Literature.     2  hours So  I 

4.  Italian   Novel.      2   hours So  II 

ADVANCED  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES 

1.  Romance  Phonetics. 

2.  Romance  Philology. 

3.  Comparative   Romance   Grammar:   Morphology;    Syntax. 

4.  Comparative  Romance  Composition. 

5.  Comparative  Romance  Literature:  Poetry;  Drama;  Novel. 

6.  Old  French   Language  and  Literature. 

7.  Historic  French  Grammar. 

8.  Historic  Spanish  Grammar. 

9.  Portuguese  Grammar  and  Reading. 

10.  Literary  Criticism. 
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Vowm\LTL  It  Amer?ca>  and  lts  model  institutions  and  constitutions.  America, 
too.  will  have  to  strain  its  energies,  crack  its  sinews,  and  all  but  break  its  heart  as 
f/Jel  wMS  ?V€  h<td  t0  d°>  in  thousand-fold  wrestle  with  the  Pythons  and  mud- 
demons,  before  it  can  become  a  habitation  for  the  gods.—Carlyle 

Military  Training 

waA!nitt°f  tlle  ?eJLerVTe  °fficers'  Training  Corps,  Senior  Division,  was  established  by  the 
^ar  Department  at  the  University  on  February  21st,  1918.  In  this,  the  primary  object  of 
l^n  T^v!8  ^°  tr+ain  students  so  as  to  ^alify  them  for  reserve  officer™  Before  this 
ZtfruZ  the  school  authorities  agreed  that  proficiency  in  the  prescribed  course  of  mmtary 
instruction,  when  entered  upon  by  a  student,  shall  be  prerequisite  to  graduation.        mUUary 

Though  the  unit  is  a  federal  unit,  the  school  authorities  retain  over  its  members  all  the 
usual  powers  of  supervision  and  control.  Ders  au  tne 

The  unit  here  is  a  battalion  of  two  companies,  A  and  B,  whose  organization  conforms 
as  far  as  possible  to  that  of  like  units  of  the  Regular  Army.  Members  may  also  be  trai™d 
and  used  as  a  band  provided   cheir  military  training  is  not  neglected.  trained 

The  appointment  of  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  and  all  orders  affecting-  the 
Inarl?rtrn'-teXCePt.th0Se  relatln&  t0  routlne  du«es,  are  made  and  promuiiatfd  by 
of  the  nnfver,Lm  t^  soience/nd  tactics  after  conference  with  the  administrative  nead 
outTf  t^corrpsy-forT  incomTtence"  ^  *  ""  "^   -COmmend   *  indent  to   be  dropped 

Eligibility  to  membership  is  limited  to  those  who  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
are  not  less  than  fourteen  years  old,  and  whose  bodily  condition  indicates  that  thlv  Ire 
physically  fit  or  will  be  so  on  reaching  military  age.  indicates   mat    they   are 

GuarTo^Tavll  MmtLfs^igfbT  °*  "*"**  ^  °f  *"  ^^  StatSS  °r  °f  the  National 

The  greatest  possible  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  student  is  encouraged  by  the  com- 
mandant and  cadet  officers,  and  noncommissioned  officers  are  required  to  participate  in  the 
conduct  and  administration   of  the  training  and  also  share  in   the   responsfwiSy  therefor 

0™™rmiSSi0",  *?,  ht  abSent  ls  granted  only  for  physical  disability  except  in  urgent 
emergency,  and  all  absences  must  be  fully  made  up  before  a  student  can  be  credited  with 
the  number  of  units  necessary  to  graduation.  w  zn 

After  two  academic  years  of  service,  the  student  may  be  selected  for  further  training 
upon  his  written  agreement  to  continue  in  the  corps  for  the  remainder  of  his  course  in  the 
University  and  to  devote  five  hours  a  week  to  military  training  and  also  to  pursue  the  pre- 
rSe  of  thirty  cenlsTday.1"1"^  **  "^  "^  be  8Tanted  commutation  of  subsistence  at  the 

whJ^^w  require  that  the  military  instruction  be  co-ordinated  with  the  collegiate 
schedule  and  that  every  effort  be  made  for  co-operation  between  the  military  and  the 
other  departments.  To  this  end  military  history,  governmental  administration  and  trans- 
portation, military  drawing  and  engineering,  camp  sanitation,  hygiene,  and  first  aid,  as  far 
as  those  several  subjects  are  required  in  the  military  department,  are  covered  by  expand- 
ing or  specializing  the  corresponding  courses  already  pursued  in  the  University. 

The  government  appropriates  annually  money  sufficient  to  provide  each  member  of  the 
corps  with  the  uniform.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  War  Department  to  issue  the  latest  model 
arms  and  equipment  as  soon  as  they  are  available. 

Students  are  required  to  take  care  of  their  rifles  and  equipments  the  first  two  years  of 
military  training. 

Text  books  must  be  purchased  by  the  student. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  War  Department  to  issue  from  time  to  time  insignia  for  a 
rating  in  excellence  obtained  during  the  course  of  instruction. 

The  course  of  training  for  infantry  units  of  the  Senior  Division  is  as  follows: 

Course  of  Training  for  Infantry  Units  of  the  Senior  Division 

1.     Military  Art. 

Three  hours  a  week    (counting  14  units), 
(a)     Practical.     Weight  10. 

Physical  drill  (Manual  of  Physical  Training— Koehler) ;  Infantry  drill  (U  S 
Infantry  Drill  Regulations),  to  include  the  School  of  the  Soldier,  Squad  and 
Company,  close  and  extended  order.  Preliminary  instruction  sighting  position 
and  aiming  drills,  gallery  practice,  nomenclature  and  care  of  rifle  and  equipment. 
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Although  a  soldier  by  profession,  I  have  never  felt  any  fondness  for  war,  and  I  have  never 
advocated  it  except  as  a  means  of  peace. — U.  S.  Grant 

(b)      Theoretical.     Weight  4. 

Theory  of  target  practice,  individual  and  collective  (use  of  landscape  targets 
made  up  by  U.  S.  Military  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans.); 
military  organization  (Tables  of  Organization);  map  reading;  service  of 
security;  personal  hygiene. 

2.     Military  art. 

Three  hours  a  week   (counting  14   units). 

(a)  Practical.     Weight  10. 

Physical  drill  (Manual  of  Physical  Training— Koehler) ;  Infantry  drill  (U.  S. 
Infantry  Drill  Regulations),  to  include  School  of  Battalion,  special  attention 
devoted  to  fire  direction  and  control;  ceremonies;  manuals  (Part  V,  Infantry 
Drill  Regulations);  bayonet  combat;  intrenchments  (584-595,  Infantry  Drill 
Regulations);   first   aid   instruction;    range   and  gallery   practice. 

(b)  Theoretical.     Weight   4. 

Lectures  general  military  policy  as  shown  by  military  history  of  United  States 
and  military  obligations  of  citizenship;  service  of  information;  combat  (to  be 
illustrated  by  small  tactical  exercises);  United  States  Infantry  Drill  Regula- 
tions to  include  School  of  Company;  camp  sanitation  for  small  commands. 

3.  Military  art. 

Three  hours  a  week   (counting  14  units). 

(a)  Practical.     Weight  10. 

The  same  as  course  2  (a).  Combat  firing,  if  practicable,  but  collective  firing 
should  be  attempted  in  indoor  ranges  by  devices  now  in  vogue  at  United  States 
Disciplinary  Barracks. 

(b)  Theoretical.      Weight   4. 

United  States  Infantry  Drill  Regulations,  to  include  School  of  Battalion  and 
Combat  (350-622);  Small-Arms  Firing  Regulations;  lectures  as  in  (b)  course  2; 
map  reading;  camp  sanitation  and  camping  expedients. 

4.  Military  art. 

Three  hours  a  week   (counting  14  units). 

(a)  Practical.     Weight  10. 

The  same  as  course  2  (a);  signaling;  semaphore  and  flag;  first  aid.  Work  with 
sand  table  by  constructing  to  scale  intrenchments,  field  works,  obstacles, 
bridges,  etc.  Comparison  of  ground  forms  (constructed  to  scale)  with  terrain 
as  represented  on  map;  range  practice. 

(b)  Theoretical.     Weight   4. 

Lectures  military  history  (recent);  service  of  information  and  security  (illus- 
trated'by  small  tactical  problems  in  patrolling,  advance  guards,  rear  guards, 
flank  guards,  trench  and  mine  warfare,  orders,  messages,  and  camping  expedi- 
ents); marches  and  camps  (Field  Service  Regulations  and  Infantry  Drill  Regu- 
lations). 

5.  Military  art. 

Five  hours  a  week  (counting  24  units). 

(a)  Practical.     Weight  13. 

Duties  consistent  with  rank  as  cadet  officers  or  noncommissioned  officers  in  con- 
nection with  the  practical  work  and  exercises  laid  down  for  the  unit  or  units. 
Military  sketching. 

(b)  Theoretical.     Weight  11. 

Minor  tactics;  field  orders   (studies  in  minor  tactics,  United  States  School  of  the 

Line);   map  maneuvers.     Weight   8.  w^<,v,+    1 

Company    administration,    general   principles    (papers    and    returns).      Weight    1. 
Military  History.     Weight  2. 

6.  Military  art. 

Five  hours  a  week  (counting  24  units). 

(a)  Practical.     Weight  13. 

Same  as  (a)  course  5.     Military  sketching. 

(b)  Theoretical.     Weight  11. 

Minor   Tactics    (continued) ;   map   maneuvers.     Weight   8. 

Elements  of  international  law.     Weight  2.  ,,„„«„+     m™t 

Property    accountability;    method    of    obtaining    supplies    and    equipment     (Army 
Regulations).  Weight  1. 
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Once  more,  in  the  Providence  of  God,  America  has  an  opportunity  to  show  the  worM  that 
she  was  born  to  serve  mankind.— President  Wilson  ™  that 

7.     Military  art. 

Five  hours  a  week  (counting  24  units). 

(a)  Practical.     "Weight  13. 

^"cUon  wW^th^™  ^  aS  ladet ,°ffl0erS  °r  n°ncommissioned  officers  in  con- 
MllUary  sketchfng  ^  and  °™cis*s  scheduled  for  the  unit  or  units. 

(b)  Theoretical.     "Weight  11. 

Ta^f-11Pr°blemi'    SmaU    forces'    a11    arms     combined;    map    maneuvers-    court- 
martial   proceedings    (Manual   for  Courts-martial)  maneuvers,    court- 

International  relations  of  America  from  discovery  to  present  day   -radual  e-rowth 
and™!^  °*  international  ^  ^bodied  U?  Am^*%Z^1&&££: 
Lectures:     Psychology  of  war  and  kindred  subjects 

8.     Military  art. 

Five  hours  a  week  (counting  24  units). 

(a)  Practical.     Weight    13. 
Same  as  course  7  (a). 

(b)  Theoretical.     Weight  11. 

Tactical  problems    (continued);  map  maneuvers.     Rifle  in  war 
Lectures  on   military  history  and  policy. 

»„<,£  lS  presurn_ed  tnat  ea-ch  member  of  the  Reserve  Officers'   Training  Corps   during   his 
academic  course  has  taken  one  course  or  equivalent  credit  in  French,  or  German!  or  Spanish 

h*  *f™iC^LC2UrS!S..Can  n„°   doubt  be  arranged  at  each  institution   so   that   specialists   will 
be  developed  for  duties  other  than  those  prescribed  for  reserve  officers  of  the  mobile  arm" 

required" wVbeX*? or  TJ**™™?  that  .these  courses  are  arranged  so  that  the  standard 
in  to" 'other  arms?  *  der  m  an  Infantry  company  or  of  the  equivalent  unit ' 

ss&'ss  j£?s£** the  working  of  the  iarser  unit"  °f  their  own^ofi^r 

of  J0£  ^tU+t6nt  UP°n  graduation  should  know  what  is  required  of  a  platoon  from  the  point 

Pany      He  IS  *  commander,  and  understand  clearly  the  Interior  economy  of  a  com- 

bSnn   »,^«rt  n*       ,  1S  demanded  of  the   soldier   as  an   individual   and  also   in   com- 

&SS^h^aita»^7^«1falJSa*01,V.-,Pie  laSt  knowled^  should  include  some  idea  of 
tne  tactical  handling  of  a  battalion,  of  which  his  company  is  a  smaller  unit 

instruc?ionhwln 'be0' ta^u?  ITfoUo^^  ^^  ^^  *  ^^  °f  f°Ur  yearS'  ™* 

BASIC  COURSE 
Freshman  year,   courses   1  and  2    (28  units). 
Sophomore  year,  courses  3  and  4   (28  units). 

ADVANCED  COURSE 
Junior  year,  courses  5  and  6    (48  units). 
Senior  year,   courses  7  and  8    (48  units. 

Wireless 

are  SteTwiS  ^SSSfS^S^  *™  "  *  P"t  °f  ^^  ^^     Th6Se  —* 

Red  Cross 

WhiZhf>,y0UnS  women  of  the  University  have  chosen  to  make  Red  Cross  work  comoulsorv 
^  J  yfflU"?  TJ1  are  ensaged  eve^  da^  ^  filing  on  the  Campus "to^Sffi  for 
In  IfthnJ ^o"5-  tne  young  women  are  occupied  with  Red  Cross  work  in  the  Science  Hall 

M^ffi^VSEESAS"' its  utmost  to  ald  the  g0— '  Si^KSS 
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Wisdom  comes  to  no  one  by  chance 

LECTURES  ON  CIVILIZATION  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

By  Dr.  George  Bedell  Vosburgh 

These  lectures,  illustrated  with  stereopticon,  will  be  given  during  the 
First  Semester  of  1918-19.    Open  to  all  college  students.    One  hour  of  credit. 

First  Series 

Present  Day  Industrialism  in  the  United  States 

1  and  2.     The  Railroad  and  Civilization. 

3.  The  Steamship. 

4.  The  Coal  Industry. 

5.  The  Sugar  Industry. 

6.  The  Age  of  Steel. 

7  and  8.     Gold  Mining. 

9.     The  Modern  City  and  the  Tramway. 
10.     The  Petroleum  Industry. 
11  and  12.    The  Telephone. 

Second  Series 

Present  Day  Civilisation  in  Some  European  Countries 

13.  Berlin  and  Northern  Germany. 

14.  Austria. 

15.  The  Tyrolese  Alps  and  Hungary. 

16.  Through  the  French  Provinces. 

17.  London. 

18.  China. 

19.  Jerusalem. 

20.  Some  Phases  of  Twentieth  Century  Civilization  in  the  United  States. 
This  lecture  is  not  illustrated.  It  is  a  concise,  graphic,  illuminating  presenta- 
tion of  the  outstanding  phases  of  civilization  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present. 

These  lectures  are  offered,  without  charge,  to  schools  and  churches  in 
Denver  and  nearby  during  the  first  semester.  They  are  offered  to  schools  and 
churches  elsewhere  in  Colorado  and  adjoining  states,  without  charge,  during 
the  second  semester.  Address  requests  to  Dr.  George  B.  Vosburgh,  1337  High 
Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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Persons  who  are  to  transform  the  world  must  be  themselves  transformed.— David  Swing 
EDUCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  TEACHERS 

All  the  regular  pedagogical  subjects  for  the  State  Diploma,  including 
Practice  Teaching,  are  given  by  the  University  of  Denver,  both  in  the  regular 
semesters  and  m  the  Summer  School.  The'  requirements  of  the  state  law, 
stated  m  the  most  compact  form,  are  as  follows  : 

Graduates  of  colleges  within  our  own  state  are  given  state  diplomas,  with- 
out examination,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  when  said  colleges  maintain 
standard  four-year  courses  of  collegiate  work  and  require  four  standard  years 
ot  high  school  work  for  admission ;  provided,  said  graduates  are  of  good  moral 
character  and  have  had  24  months  of  successful  teaching  experience  and  have 
had  20  semester  hours  of  college  training  in  certain  specified  pedagogical 

Temporary  certificates  to  teach  for  five  years  are  issued  to  graduates  who 
have  had  no  teaching  experience,  when  all  the  other  conditions,  as  enumerated 
are  fully  met.  ' 

The  Hon  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
follows  accuracy  of  the  above  statement  of  the  law  in  language  as 

"I  consider  the  above  statement  a  concise  and  accurate  interpre- 
tation of  the  legal  requirements  for  a  State  Diploma,  and  it  <nves 
me  pleasure  to  heartily  endorse  its  presentation  of  the  law."     b 

Graduates  of  the  University  of  Denver  are  therefore  granted  State  Di 
plomas  without  examination.    The  courses  for  which  credit  will  be  given  must 
be  selected  from  the  following  groups  of  subjects,  and  distributed  amono-  at 
least  three  of  these  groups :  b     L 


1 


General  and  Educational  Psychology. 

2.  History  of  Education. 

3.  Science  and  Principles  of  Education. 

4.  Practice  Teaching  and  Special  Methods.    This  is  required. 

5.  Organization  and  Management  of  Schools. 

6.  Philosophy,  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

The  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  on  the  subject  of  Prac- 
tice leaching  are  as  follows:  "All  applicants  must  present  evidence  showing 
that  satisfactory  work  under  this  head  has  been  done  consisting  of  not  less  than 
e?tj  Ration  Peri°ds  of  not  less  than  thirty  minutes  each,  on  not  less  than 
fatty  different  days,  or  not  less  than  ninety  recitation  periods  of  not  less 
than  thirty  minutes  each,  on  not  less  than  twenty-five  different  days ;  that  they 
were  under  competent  supervision  at  all  times  and  that  instruction  in  Special 
Methods  for  classroom  control  and  individual  discipline  were  provided  for  in 
not  less  than  fifteen  separate  conferences  and  classroom  exercises  in  not  less 
than  six  separate  weeks— not  less  than  four  hours;  provided,  that  practice 
teaching  shall  not  be  accepted  when  taken  by  students  of  lower  than  college 
senior  rank.  Teaching  experience  will,  in  no  case,  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
practice  teaching  requirement.  Unless  credit  for  practice  teaching,  as  indi- 
cated above,  is  presented,  an  examination  in  this  subject  must  be  taken." 

The  students  of  the  University  of  Denver  meet  the  conditions  of  the  state 
law  in  Practice  Teaching  by  service  in  the  public  schools  of  Denver.  This 
gives  them  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  to  test  their  powers. 
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Mathematics  is  the  mind's  recreation 


ENGINEERING 


The  first  essential  of  becoming  an  engineer  is  thorough  training  in  Mathe- 
matics, Physics,  Chemistry,  Mechanics  and  Mechanical  Drawing.  These  sub- 
jects are  fundamental  to  successful  work,  and  must  be  thoroughly  mastered. 
Kecognizing  this  fact,  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  four-year  courses  lead- 
ing to  the  various  engineering  degrees  are  designed  to  give  thorough  prepara- 
tion in  these  subjects.  For  the  Freshman  year,  the  studies  are  usually  the  same 
for  all  of  the  different  branches  of  engineering,  and  a  student  need  not  decide 
which  branch  he  will  follow  until  the  end  of  this  year.  Specialization  com- 
mences in  the  Sophomore  year,  but  even  in  this  year  the  greater  part  of  the 
studies  are  the  same. 

The  University  of  Denver  offers  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  of  the 
engineering  courses  in  full  and  parts  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

Students  who  have  completed  this  work  with  us  have  received  full  credit 
in  engineering  schools  and  have  made  fine  records  there. 

Chemical  Engineering 

The  different  courses  in  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics  and  Drawing, 
which  are  usually  required  for  a  degree  in  Chemical  Engineering,  are  all  taught 
in  the  University  of  Denver.  Of  the  four  years  of  work  required  for  this 
degree,  more  than  three  are  now  offered,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  rest  will 
soon  be  added.  Students  wishing  to  study  this  branch  of  engineering  should 
plan,  if  possible,  to  enter  college  with  credit  for  elementary  chemistry  and 
should  continue  the  subject  throughout  the  four  years.  The  courses  in  Chem- 
istry are  described  elsewhere  in  this  Year  Book.  In  the  selection  of  courses 
to  be  studied,  the  Professor  will  "gladly  advise. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering 

In  taking  up  the  courses  in  pure  and  applied  Mathematics  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  work  in  engineering,  the  following  suggestions  should  be  heeded : 
Solid  Geometry  and  a  half  year  of  Trigonometry  are  prerequisite  to  Surveying. 

A  student  who  intends  to  pursue  any  branch  of  engineering  must  realize 
that  a  solid  foundation  in  mathematics  is  essential.  Mechanical  Drawing, 
College  Algebra,  Trigonometry  (Plane,  Advanced  and  Spherical),  Analytic 
Geometry  and  Calculus  should  all  be  studied,  and  the  special  courses  offered 
in  the  Siide  Rule  and  Curve  Tracing  are  helpful,  as  well  as  those  in  Differ- 
ential Equations.  The  elementary  courses  in  the  mechanics  of  solids  and  fluids 
should  be  pursued,  and  involve  no  mathematical  knowledge  beyond  Plane 
Trigonometry;  the  higher  courses  in  Mechanics  cannot  be  mastered  till  the 
student  has  had  Integral  Calculus. 

Electrical  Engineering 

For  students  who  wish  to  secure  a  collegiate  training  before  entering  an 
engineering  school  or  those  preferring  to  do  part  of  their  engineering  work  in 
the  University  of  Denver,  there  are  courses  in  Physics,  Mechanical  Drawing, 
Mechanics,  and  Descriptive  Geometry,  making  it  possible  to  complete  at  least 
three  years'  work  of  an  electrical  engineering  course. 

Courses  1  and  2  in  Physics  and  24  and  25  in  Mathematics,  which  embrace 
Mechanical  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry,  should  be  taken  by  all  engi- 
neering students.  Students  desiring  to  pursue  as  much  work  in  electrical 
engineering  as  possible  should  also  take  Courses  5,  6,  7  and  23  in  Physics,  and 
as  many  of  the  courses  listed  under  electrical  engineering  as  possible. 
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When  I  look  into  the  blue  sky,  it  seems  so  deep,  so  peaceful,  so  full  of  a  mysterious  ten- 
derness  that  I  could  lie  for  centuries,  and  wait  for  the  dawning  of  the  face  of  God 
out  of  the  awful  loving-kindness.— George  Macdonald 

The  Chamberlin  Astronomical  Observatory 

The  Observatory  is  the  gift  of  the  late  H.  B.  Chamberlin.  It  is  situated 
on  a  plat  of  fourteen  acres,  four  blocks  from  the  college  campus,  at  University 
Park.  There  are  two  stone  buildings;  the  smaller  of  these,  called  The  Stu- 
dents' Observatory,  shelters  a  six-inch  equatorial  refractor  made  by  Grubb  of 
Dublin,  and  a  two-inch  transit  instrument.  The  equatorial  is  elaborate  in  con- 
struction, and  is  provided  with  driving  clock,  graduated  circles,  electric  illumi- 
nation, two  filar  position  micrometers,  and  full  batteries  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive eyepieces. 

The  main  building  is  65  feet  long  and  50  feet  deep,  and  is  constructed  of 
red  sandstone.  It  is  crowned  by  an  iron  dome,  the  apex  of  which  is  more  than 
50  feet  from  the  ground.  The  principal  rooms  in  the  building  are  the  dome 
room,  transit  room,  library,  computing  room,  directors'  office,  clock  room, 
janitor's  quarters,  sleeping  room,  photographic  room  and  store  room.  The 
building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  twenty-inch  equatorial  refractor,  which  is  the  principal  instrument, 
has  abundantly  proved  its  efficiency.  The  object-glass  is  from  the  hands  of 
Alvan  G.  Clark,  and  the  crown  lens  is  reversible  for  photography.  G.  N. 
Saegmuller  of  Washington,  D.  O,  is  the  maker  of  the  mounting,  which  em- 
bodies some  novel  features,  and  is  of  the  highest  order  of  mechanical  excellence. 
The  telescope  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  country,  and  is  regularly 
employed  in  original  research.  The  results  are  published  in  American  and 
foreign  astronomical  periodicals. 

The  subsidiary  instruments  are  a  four-inch  steel  meridian  circle,  a  standard 
mean-time  clock,  a  standard  sidereal  clock,  chronometers,  three  chronographs, 
a  sextant,  two  solar  transits,  etc.  The  cost  of  the  Observatory  and  its  equip- 
ment was  over  $50,000. 

The  Observatory  makes  graduate  instruction  in  practical  astronomy  pos- 
sible under  favorable  circumstances. 

The  library  of  the  Observatory  is  being  continually  increased  by  purchase 
and  by  donations  of  the  publications  of  important  observatories  throughout  the 
world.  It  already  possesses  a  fine  collection  of  the  best  star  catalogues.  The 
publications  of  the  following  prominent  observatories  are  regularly  received : 
The  Yerkes,  the  Lick,  the  Greenwich,  the  U.  S.  Naval,  the  Harvard,  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Publications  also  come  from  most  of  the  observatories 
in  Europe  and  America.  The  following  periodicals  are  taken :  Astronomische 
Nachrichten,  Astrophysical  Journal,  Publications  of  the  Astronomical  Society 
of  the  Pacific,  Astronomical  Journal,  Vierteljahrsschrift  der  Astronomischen 
Gesellschaft,  Popular  Astronomy,  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Eoyal  Astronomical 
Society,  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  Journal  of  the  British 
Astronomical  Association. 
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The  only  hope  of  science  is  genuine  induction — Bacon 

Laboratories  and  Museums 

The  Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  are  equipped  with  good  work- 
ing laboratories  (in  the  new  Science  Hall),  which  are  described  in  connection 
with  the  outlines  of  courses  of  study  in  those  departments.  The  department 
of  Biology  is  likewise  well  equipped  with  adequate  working  laboratories  which 
are  located  on  the  top  floor  of  University  Hall.  Each  student  in  these  subjects 
is  required  to  do  a  prescribed  amount  of  laboratory  work. 

The  City  of  Denver  contains  the  finest  collections  illustrating  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  country  in  the  West.  The  University  possesses 
an  excellent  collection  of  materials  in  various  lines,  which  are  in  constant 
use  by  the  students.  The  collection  includes  about  2,500  species  of  flowering 
plants,  500  cryptogams,  500  species  of  shells,  corals  and  other  invertebrates,  the 
typical  species  of  marine  animals  from  the  Naples  Zoological  Station  and 
Wood's  Holl,  about  3,500  specimens  of  minerals,  and  a  large  collection  of 
American  and  foreign  rocks  and  fossils,  besides  a  good  representation  of  the 
minerals  of  Colorado. 

The  State  Horticultural  Society  has  a  fine  collection  of  fruits,  grains, 
insects,  etc.  There  are  over  five  thousand  specimens  of  insects,  and  a  similar 
number  of  specimens  of  the  flora  of  the  State. 

In  the  State  Mining  Bureau  can  be  found  a  full  line  of  eruptive  rocks  as 
classified  by  the  National  Museum,  and  more  than  ten  thousand  mineral  speci- 
mens, labeled  and  classified  according  to  Dana's  Mineralogy.  There  is  in  this 
department  an  excellent  library,  including  a  complete  set  of  the  reports  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 

The  State  Historical  and  Natural  History  Society  of  Colorado  collects  and 
preserves  all  historical  memorabilia  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  life  of  pre- 
historic races,  or  of  the  aborigines,  or  which  relate  to  the  occupation  of  the 
State  by  the  whites.  The  collection  of  relics  from  the  cliff  dwellings  in  the 
Mancos  and  adjacent  canons  is  the  most  complete  in  existence,  comprising 
about  4,000  articles.  The  Society  maintains  a  museum  of  natural  history,  which 
contains  over  2,500  birds,  more  than  20,000  botanical  specimens,  over  8,000  in- 
sects, about  7,500  marine  and  fresh-water  invertebrates,  and  several  hundred 
specimens  of  fish,  reptiles  and  batrachians.  Most  of  the  large  mammals  of  the 
State  are  represented,  either  entire  or  by  mounted  heads;  and  many  of  the 
smaller  ones,  both  by  mounted  specimens  and  skins.  Over  2,000  shells  are  avail- 
able for  a  study  of  conchology.  There  are  several  hundred  fossils.  The  library 
contains  30,000  books,  pamphlets  and  other  documents. 

The  Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  been  specially  arranged  for 
students.  Three  thousand  birds  and  2,000  mammals  are  available  for  study; 
the  butterflies  and  moths  of  Colorado  are  well  represented ;  living  fishes  and 
reptiles  are  exhibited  in  a  special  hall. 

The  art  department  and  gallery  of  the  Colorado  Museum  at  City  Park 
contains  a  very  large  and  fine  collection  of  oriental  bronzes,  porcelains,  lacquers 
and  carvings  of  high  artistic  and  intrinsic  value.  There  is  an  ever  changing 
exhibit  of  the  best  examples  of  oil  paintings  in  Denver. 
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Carve  your  name  on  hearts,  and  not  on  marble. — Spurgeon 

Literary  and  Scholastic  Organizations 

Many  literary  and  scholastic  clubs  are  maintained,  so  that  every  student 
can  find  abundant  intellectual  stimulus  in  the  midst  of  wholesome  social 
privileges.    Among  these  clubs  are  the  following: 

The  Debating  Club  for  men,  The  Debating  Club  for  Avomen  The  Phi 
Alpha  Literary  Society,  The  Evans  Literary  Club,  The  Oratorical  Association 
The  Drama  Club,  The  Scroll  and  Torch  Society,  The  Chemistry  Club  The 
Artus  Club,  The  Latin  Club,  The  Economics  Club,  The  Sociological  Club  The 
Romance  Languages  Club,  Les  Enfants  sans  Souci,  El  Corte  del  Alhambre 
Ihe  Biological  Society,  The  Scarab  and  the  Kedros  societies,  and  The  Stu- 
dents   Association. 

Musical  Organizations 

Mr.  Henry  Houseley  serves  the  University  as  instructor  in  music  two 
hours  every  week,  namely,  on  Tuesdays  and  on  Thursdays.  Durino-  the  first 
semester  many  young  men  were  in  the  University  Chorus.  The  establishment 
of  the  infantry  unit  of  the  Senior  Division  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  has  taken  all  the  young  men  out  of  the  University  Chorus  for  militar? 
service.  We  have  therefore  no  men's  Glee  Club  this  year,  as  all  the  men  are 
in  preparation  for  service  as  officers  in  the  army. 

i-  i  Th^e  Girls'  Glee  Club  has  now  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  estab- 
lished features  of  the  College  life.  This  club  is  much  in  demand  to  sing  for 
schools  and  churches  and  commercial  organizations. 

Honor  Societies 

The  Sigma  Phi  Alpha  is  the  general  honor  society  to  which  those  Seniors 
are  eligible  who  have  a  scholarship  rank  of  90  per  cent.  The  election  to  mem- 
bership is  made  by  the  Professors  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  Character 
school  loyalty  and  interest  m  approved  forms  of  collegiate  activity  are  con- 
sidered in  making  selections  for  membership  in  Sigma  Phi  Alpha.  ' 

There  are  five  additional  honor  societies  which  are  departmental  in 
character:  Tau  Kappa  Alpha,  honorary  oratorical  fraternity;  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  honorary  journalistic  fraternity;  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon,  honorary  chemical 
scholarship  fraternity;  Phi  Sigma,  honorary  biological  scholarship  fraternity 
and  Phi  Delta  Omega,  honorary  history  scholarship  society. 

Student  Publications 

The  students  publish  a  weekly  paper,  "The  Clarion,"  which  is  maintained 
at  a  level  or  high  merit.  The  editors  and  publishers  are  chosen  by  the  students 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

"The  Kynewisbok"  is  the  annual  which  is  published  every  vear  in  the 
month  of  May  by  the  Junior  Class.  All  the  departments  of  the  University, 
all  classes,  all  organizations  of  every  character  and  all  college  functions  are 
portrayed  in  this  publication.  Everything  about  the  University  is  looked  at 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  students. 

At  the  opening  of  each  academic  year  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation publishes  a  handbook  of  information  about  the  work  and  life  of  the 
University. 
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There  is  no  kind  of  an  achievement  equal  to  perfect  health. — Carlyle 
Physical  Education 

It  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  that  young  men  and  young  women  should 
have  scientific  training  in  physical  education.  With  such  training  almost  all 
young  people  may  come  into  mature  life  with  good  health  and  with  shapely 
bodies.  Two  instructors  in  physical  education  are  in  service,  one  for  young 
men  and  one  for  young  women.  Every  day  throughout  the  school  year  this 
work  is  offered  in  the  Gymnasium.    No  fees  are  charged  for  this  work. 

The  young  women  of  the  University  have  organized  the  Rilling  Athletic 
Club  to  stimulate  interest  in  wholesome  activities  and  to  raise  the  standard 
of  work  in  the  department  of  Physical  Education  through  a  more  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  necessity  and  value  of  athletics  for  women. 

Athletics  and  the  Students'  Association  Fee 

Totally  distinct  from  the  scientific  training  in  physical  education,  above 
described,  is  the  work  in  games  in  the  open,  all  of  which  is  given  under  the 
general  title  of  athletics.  An  athletic  coach  is  in  service  so  that  students  can 
find  opportunity  to  participate  in  games  of  all  sorts:  football,  baseball  basket- 
ball, track  athletics,  tennis  and  whatsoever  else  may  be  desired.  No  tees  are 
charged  for  participation  in  games,  but  a  compulsory  fee  is  charged  by  the 
Students'  Association  for  admission  to  all  games  on  the  home  grounds  and  tor 
admission  to  many  other  university  entertainments,  and  for  the  annual  sub- 
scription to  the  "Clarion."  This  fee  is  collected  at  the  business  office,  but  is 
used  entirely  by  the  students  themselves,  as  here  shown,  no  part  of  it  being 
allotted  to  the  University.  . 

The  University  Field  consists  of  a  plot  of  ground  covering  nearly  two 
blocks  at  University  Park.  The  soil  of  the  field  is  admirably  adapted  for 
athletic  sports,  being  neither  the  hard  adobe  found  on  some  fields,  nor  toe  sand 
found  on  others.  The  quarter-mile  running  track  is  twenty-eight  feet  in  width, 
and  the  semi-circular  curve  at  each  end  has  a  diameter,  of  250  feet  on  the 
running  line.     Inside  of  this  track  lie  fields  for  football  and  baseball. 

Co-ordination  of  Schools 

The  different  schools  of  the  University  are  organically  related.  A  student 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  take  a  year's  work  in  the  School  of  Law 
in  lieu  of  a  year  of  the  elective  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  It  is 
thus  possible  for  one  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  as  well  as 
that  of  A.B.  to  save  a  year.  When  a  student  has  already  earned  the  degree  ot 
LL.B.,  in  any  school  of  high  standing,  he  may  obtain  the  degree  of  A.B.  trom 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  by  completing  three-fourths  of  the  college  course, 
which  must  include  all  of  the  non-elective  studies;  a  major  and  two  minors 
must  constitute  a  part  of  the  work. 

A  similar  allowance  of  30  semester  hours  will  be  made  for  an  equivalent 
amount  of  work  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  in  the 
College  of  Dentistry,  or  in  the  Iliff  School  of  Theology. 
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A  man's  worth  something  when  the  fight  oegins  within  himself.— Browning 

Prizes 

The  Chancellor's  Prize  in  Oratory— The  Chancellor  offers  twenty  dollars 
in  gold  as  a  prize  for  the  best  oration  delivered  in  a  contest  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes.  In  this  contest  a  choice  of  books 
is  presented  to  each  student  who  wins  a  place  in  the  final  contest. 

The  Cranston  Prise  in  Oratory— Hon.  E.  M.  Cranston  offers  twenty 
dollars  m  gold  as  a  prize  for  the  best  oration  delivered  in  a  contest  between 
representatives  of  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes. 

The  Wright  Prize  in  Oratory— Dr.  G.  M.  Wright  offers  twenty  dollars  in 
gold  as  a  first  prize  in  the  inter-class  oratorical  contest.  A  second  prize  of  ten 
dollars  is  also  given  in  this  contest  by  another  friend. 

The  Melzer  Prize  in  Chemistry — A  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  in  gold, 
known  as  the  Charles  Melzer  Prize  in  Chemistry,  is  given  by  Adolph  Melzer 
in  honor  of  his  brother,  the  late  Charles  Melzer,  in  connection  with  the  depart- 
ment of  Chemistry.  The  conditions  of  the  prize  include  work  in  original 
research. 

Aid  to  Students 

Many  students  who  go  to  college  in  the  West  must  earn  their  own  living 
in  whole  or  in  part.  To  all  such  students,  Denver  offers  more  facilities  than 
any  other  city  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  country. 

Students  who  need  to  earn  their  living,  in  whole  or  in  part,  while  in 
college,  can  do  so  provided  they  have  health  and  pluck  and  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice.  A  student  who  can  earn  his  living  while  in  college  can  earn  his 
living  and  save  money  before  he  comes  to  college.  A  student  ought  not  to 
arrive  at  college  without  some  money,  say  one  hundred  dollars  or  more. 

Both  young  men  and  young  women  can  find  ways  to  help  themselves,  but 
they  ought  not  to  expect  to  find  work  in  the  first  week  or  month  at  college. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  students  who  cannot  earn  money  and  save 
money  before  coming  to  college  cannot  expect  to  earn  money  and  also  carry 
the  studies  of  the  college  course. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  gives  much  attention  to  securing 
employment  for  students.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  work 
which  can  be  secured  for  purposeful  young  men  in  Denver. 

For  young  women  there  is  only  one  certain  way  to  make  a  living.  A 
young  woman  who  knows  how  to  help  with  housework,  as  a  daughter  should 
help  her  mother,  can  always  find  employment.  Even  then  a  young  woman 
ought  not  to  come  to  college  unless  she  has  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  for 
her  uses  during  the  college  year. 

The  University  of  Denver  has  a  warm  welcome  for  students  of  moral  in- 
tegrity and  earnest  purpose. 

Christian  Associations  and  Student  Volunteers 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  The  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  maintain  the  customary  work  of  these  organizations  in  col- 
leges, namely,  religious  meetings,  Bible-study  classes,  mission-study  classes, 
and  employment  bureaus.  Social  functions  are  regularly  held  so  that  students 
have  abundant  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other.  The  May 
Day  celebration  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  one  of  the 
notable  events  of  the  college  year.  The  Big  Sister  organization  has  definitely 
enriched  the  social  life  of  the  women  of  the  college. 

The  college  Student  Volunteers  conduct  meetings  among  the  young 
people's  societies  in  the  various  churches  of  Denver.  We  have  now  many 
representatives  of  this  organization  in  mission  fields,  and  we  have  always 
numbers  of  students  who  offer  themselves  for  service  in  foreign  fields. 
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Religion,  which  is  of  itself  the  most  cheerful  thing  in  the  world,  is  often  made  unlovely 
by  the  sourness  of  its  professors. — Richardson 

Board  and  Rooms 

Furnished  rooms  are  rented  at  University  Park  at  about  an  average  of 
a  dollar  a  week  and  upwards  for  each  student — when  two  students  occupy 
the  same  room.  Some  rooms  are  rented  at  a  lower  price,  and  some  at  a  higher. 
Day  board  can  be  secured  at  about  sis  dollars  per  week. 

Young  men  who  do  not  reside  at  home,  or  are  not  assigned  to  homes  by 
their  parents  or  guardians,  are  required  to  reside  in  approved  houses.  Houses 
which  are  approved  as  homes  for  men  are  not  permitted  to  provide  any  rooms 
for  women.  All  young  men  who  do  not  reside  at  home  (or  in  homes  assigned 
by  their  parents  or  guardians)  are  under  the  supervision  of  certain  designated 
members  of  the  Faculty. 

Young  women  who  do  not  reside  at  home,  or  are  not  assigned  to  homes 
by  their  parents  or  guardians,  are  required  to  reside  in  Templin  Hall,  or  in 
other  approved  houses.  Houses  which  are  approved  as  homes  for  women  are 
not  permitted  to  provide  any  rooms  for  men.  All  young  women  who  do  not 
reside  at  home  (or  in  homes  assigned  by  their  parents  or  guardians)  are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 

THE  PIONEER  SCHOOL  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING  IN  THIS  STATE 

The  Colorado  Siipreme  Court,  in  the  tax-suit  case  of  the  Colorado  Semi- 
nary, incidentally  declared  this  institution  to  be  "the  pioneer  school  of  higher 
learning  in  this  state."  The  charter  of  the  Colorado  Seminary  was  granted 
by  the  territorial  legislature  at  Golden,  on  the  5th  of  March,  in  1864.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year,  the  work  of  instruction  was  commenced  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  George  Richardson.  That  was  ten  years  before  any  similar  work 
was  begun  elsewhere  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  In  1880,  the  Colorado 
Seminary  developed  into  the  University  of  Denver.  The  Colorado  Seminary 
is  now,  and  always  will  be,  the  property-holding  corporation,  for  the  reason 
that  no  educational  charter  so  liberal  in  its  terms  has  ever  been  given  in 
Colorado.  The  degrees  are  given  by  the  corporation  known  as  The  University 
of  Denver.  The  Institution  is  therefore  known  as  the  University  of  Denver 
and  Colorado  Seminary.  With  the  First  Semester  of  1918-19,  the  University 
enters  upon  its  fifty-fifth  academic  year.  The  first  university  degrees  con- 
ferred in  Colorado  were  given  by  this  institution  in  April  of  1882. 

RELIGIOUS  ATMOSPHERE 

The  atmosphere  of  the  University  is  frankly  and  unequivocally  Christian. 
No  religious  test  is  imposed  on  any  student.  Perfect  freedom  is  guaranteed 
to  everyone.  But  religious  freedom  does  not  mean  indifference  to  religion. 
Students  of  every  variety  of  religious  faith  are  heartily  welcomed  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  institution.  It  is  desired  that  every  student  should  remain 
in  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  but  he  ought  to  grow  better  in  moral  quality  under 
the  wholesome  disciplines  which  the  University  provides  for  the  enrichment  of 
his  spiritual  life.  No  intellectual  culture  can  compensate  for  the  dwarfing  of 
the  religious  nature. 

Chapel  exercises  for  all  students  are  held  on  the  mornings  of  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  for  men  only  on  Tuesday  and  for  women  only  on 
Thursday.  Undergraduate  students  are  required  to  be  present.  The  Christian 
Associations  meet  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  respectively. 

GOVERNMENT 

The  aim  of  the  University  is  to  create  men  and  women  of  vision  who  crave 
the  privilege  of  serving  society.  For  such  students,  rules  for  conduct  are  not 
necessary.  Students  are  desired  to  come  to  the  level  of  life  where  nothing 
need  be  said  about  restraint.     Our  rules  for  conduct  are  therefore  few. 
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There  is  a  tide  m  the  affairs  of  men,  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life  is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries.  On  such  a 
full  sea  are  we  now  afloat;  and  we  must  taice  the  current  when  it  serves,  or  lose  our 
ventures. — Shakespeare 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  Graduate  School, 
and  the  School  of  Pharmacy 

No  Matriculation  fee.  No  Library  fee.  No  Gymnasium  fee.  No  Military 
Training  fee. 

The  tuition  is  $50.00  per  semester  or  $100.00  for  the  college  year  and  is 
payable  as  follows  :  $25.00  on  or  before  the  opening  day  of  the  first  semester  in 
September,  and  the  same  amount  again  in  November ;  $25.00  on  or  before  the 
opening  day  of  the  second  semester  in  January,  and  the  same  amount  again  in 
March.  Notes  are  not  accepted  for  tuition.  Delay  in  paying  the  tuition  fee, 
beyond  the  final  day  announced,  increases  it  two  dollars,  and  in  ten  days  causes 
suspension  from  all  classes. 

Fifteen  recitations  a  week  are  counted  as  full  work,  exclusive  of  physical 
education  and  military  training.  A  student  may,  however,  take  seventeen 
recitations  a  week  without  extra  charge.  For  each  extra  hour  above  seven- 
teen the  fee  is  $4.00  per  semester.  For  late  registration  (that  is,  after  the 
opening  day  of  the  semester)  the  fee  is  $2.00.  For  ten  recitations  (or  less)  a 
week  the  tuition  per  semester  is  $5.00  per  credit  hour. 

Laboratory  fees  are  charged  to  cover  the  cost  of  materials  used,  and  are 
due  at  the  opening  of  the  semester.  No  portion  of  any  fees  will  be  re- 
funded except  in  case  of  sickness. 

The  Students'  Association  fee,  collected  by  the  University  but  used  en- 
tirely by  the  students,  is  payable  on  or  before  the  opening  day  of  each 
semester. 

The  tuition  for  one  subject  for  the  Summer  Session  of  six  weeks  is  $10.00. 

*  or  each  additional  subject  the  price  is  $5.00.  For  further  information  con- 
cerning the  Summer  School  fees  see  the  Summer  School  Bulletin. 

Graduation  Fees 

<b-m™°r  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  is 
$10.00.  If  this  fee  be  paid  on  or  before  May  1,  and  the  hood  be  returned  in 
good  condition  within  three  days  after  commencement,  a  refund  of  $3.00  will 
be  made;  otherwise  the  refund  upon  the  return  of  the  hood  in  good  order 
will  be  only  $2.00. 

_     For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  is  $15  00 
with  the  same  refund  as  above. 

•  <tqn°nn the-  degree  of  D°ctor  of  Philosophy,  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood 
is  $d0.00,  with  the  same  refund  as  above.  When  a  student  is  excused  from 
attendance  upon  the  exercises  of  Commencement  evening,  the  usual  refund 
on  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  will  not  be  made. 

No  one  of  these  diplomas  will  be  printed  till  the  fee  for  it  has  been  paid. 

Free  Scholarships 

iai£Ab0Ut  Slxty  free  four-year  scholarships  were  established  in  the  fall  of 
1915  by  the  labors  of  various  teams  of  solicitors  for  the  Endowment  Fund. 
All  these  scholarships  were  assigned  by  the  teams  and  are  not  transferable. 
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The  May  of  life  only  blooms  once. — Schiller 

Honor  and  Service  Scholarships 

One  honor  scholarship  (in  value  $50.00)  is  awarded  every  year  to  each 
high  school  in  Colorado  where  fifteen  standard  high  school  units  are  required 
for  graduation.  This  scholarship  will  be  assigned  by  the  principal  to  a  stu- 
dent who  deserves  such  recognition  on  account  of  character,  scholarship,  in- 
terest in  approved  school  activities  and  general  worthiness.  An  additional 
scholarship  will  be  assigned  for  every  fraction  of  two-thirds  above  thirty 
graduates;  that  is,  two  scholarships  are  assigned  for  fifty  graduates  and 
three  scholarships  are  assigned  for  eighty  graduates,  and  four  scholarships 
are  assigned  for  one  hundred  and  ten  graduates.  No  more  than  four  scholar- 
ships shall  be  assigned  to  any  high  school. 

These  high  school  honor  scholarships  are  available  only  in  the  Freshman 
year  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  can  be  used  only  in  the  two  regular 
semesters.  They  are  not  available  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  or  in  the  Sum- 
mer School  or  in  any  other  department  of  the  University  excepting  only  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

On  request  one  honor  scholarship  (in  value  $50.00)  is  awarded  to  any 
high  school  beyond  the  limits  of  Colorado  where  fifteen  standard  high  school 
units  are  required  for  graduation. 

One  honor  scholarship  of  precisely  similar  value  ($50.00)  is  awarded 
to  each  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Colorado  and  in  Wyoming  and  in  Utah 
and  in  New  Mexico  that  shall  pay  in  full  the  annual  apportionment  for  educa- 
tion, provided  this  annual  apportionment  for  education  shall  be  sent  to  the 
University  of  Denver.  These  church  honor  scholarships  are  available  only  in 
the  Freshman  year  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  can  be  used  only  in 
the  two  regular  semesters.  They  are  not  available  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
or  in  the  Summer  School  or  in  any  other  department  of  the  University  ex- 
cepting only  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  They  are  to  be  assigned  to  worthy 
young  people  by  choice  of  the  Quarterly  Conferences  on  recommendation  of 
the  pastors. 

These  high  school  and  church  scholarships  are  exclusively  for  new  stu- 
dents. Under  no  circumstances  can  they  be  made  available  for  students 
who  are  already  in  college. 

Service  scholarships  may  be  awarded  to  worthy  students  in  the  Sopho- 
more, Junior  and  Senior  classes  in  College.  Holders  of  service  scholarships 
are  permitted  to  earn  half  their  tuition  in  each  semester  in  service  designated 
by  the  Chancellor.  Appointments  to  library  service  are  limited  to  those 
students  who  have  taken  one  semester's  work  with  us  in  Library  Science. 
A  creditable  record  in  studies  and  faithful  performance  of  work  assigned  are 
conditions  of  appointment  to  university  service.  An  assignment  may  be 
cancelled  at  any  time  for  cause. 

No  honor  or  service  scholarship  can  provide  for  more  than  one-half  the 
charge  for  tuition  in  any  semester.  This  means  that  every  student  must  pay 
at  least  half  the  charge  for  tuition  in  cash  in  every  semester.  A  stu- 
dent who  pays  the  full  charge  for  tuition  pays  approximately  half  the  cost 
of  his  education.  A  student  who  is  granted  an  honor  scholarship  therefore 
pays  approximately  one-fourth  the  cost  of  his  education.  Since  no  stu- 
dent ever  pays  the  full  cost  of  his  education,  the  University  has  a  right  to 
expect  from  every  student  sincere  loyalty  to  its  ideals. 
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The  universe  wants  new  ways  of  doing  things  and  the  new  things  become  old  over  night 
— Herbert  Kaufmann 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
Dean— Herbert  A.  Howe,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 

The  scholastic  management  of  the  Graduate  School  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Graduate  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Applica- 
tions for  enrollment  in  the  Graduate  School  should  be  made  to  Dean  Herbert 
A.  Howe.  Any  student  who  has  earned  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  an  institution 
where  the  work  taken  for  such  a  degree  is  substantially  equivalent  to  that 
given  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  University  of  Denver  may  become 
a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  for  that  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy. 

For  the  Master's  degree  a  year's  work  is  required,  the  total  credit  being 
equal  to  thirty  semester  hours.  This  credit  would  be  earned  by  fifteen  reci- 
tations a  week  during  two  semesters.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  work  must  be 
in  one  of  the  six  groups  into  which  the  collegiate  studies  are  divided  in  the 
early  part  of  this  catalog.    A  thesis  is  also  demanded,  in  addition. 

The  work  for  the  Doctor's  degree  is  three  times  as  heavy  as  for  the 
Master's;  it  is  the  equivalent  of  ninety  semester  hours  beyond  the  attainments 
represented  by  a  Bachelor's  degree.  The  course  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  is  composed  of  a  major  which  comprehends  half  the  work,  and  two 
minors.  These  are  to  be  approved  by  the  Graduate  Committee  before  the 
course  is  undertaken.  An  outline  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  candidate, 
together  with  his  graduating  thesis,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Graduate  Com- 
mittee, and  a  final  examination  before  that  committee  must  be  taken.  The 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  granted  only  to  students  who  produce 
theses  evincing  the  power  of  original  investigation.  A  reading  knowledge 
of  French  and  German  is  required  for  this  degree. 

Candidates  for  all  degrees  must  be  present  at  the  service  at  which  the 
Baccalaureate  sermon  is  preached,  and  also  on  Commencement  evening.  On 
each  occasion  academic  costume  (cap  and  gown)  must  be  worn.  Applications 
for  excuse  from  these  exercises  will  be  considered  by  the  Faculty,  if  presented 
before  May  1.  All  University  fees  must  be  paid  by  each  candidate  before 
his  diploma  is  issued  to  him. 

EXTENSION  COLLEGE 
Director— Daniel  E.  Phillips,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 

Twenty  years  ago  a  class  for  teachers,  meeting  on  Saturday,  was  organ- 
ized by  Dr.  D.  E.  Phillips,  the  University  Professor  of  Education  and 
Psychology. 

The  necessity  for  such  classes  was  immediately  recognized  by  aspiring 
teachers;  so  the  classes  grew  in  number,  making  it  necessary  that  other  pro- 
fessors should  offer  special  courses.  Presently  there  were  seventy-five  stu- 
dents and  then  100,  and  now  nearly  200  teachers  are  in  these  classes. 

^  Every  school  room  in  Denver  has  been  refreshed  by  the  influence  of  the 
University  of  Denver,  both  through  the  regular  college  work  and  also  through 
the  special  college  work  which  has  been  offered  in  these  classes  for  teachers 
and  in  the  Summer  School. 
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It  is  better  to  help  the  child  than  to  wait  and  punish  the  fallen  man. — G.  Stanley  Hall 

There  are  now  more  than  1,000  teachers  in  the  Denver  schools.  Four  hun- 
dred of  the  teachers  now  in  service  in  Denver  have  been  students  in  the 
University  of  Denver,  and  approximately  2,000  teachers  have  taken  work  in 
the  Extension  College  during  the  twenty  years  since  the  first  class  was 
formed. 

Some  courses  are  offered  in  classes  which  meet  late  in  the  afternoon  or  in 
the  evening.  These  classes  may  be  formed  in  any  part  of  the  city.  The  in- 
structors in  the  Extension  College  are  regular  members  of  the  University 
Faculty. 

Inquiries  should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  the  Extension  College,  Dr. 
D.  E.  Phillips,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Director — Wilber  D„  Engle,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 

The  eighteenth  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  University  of 
Denver  will  open  on  Monday,  June  17,  and  close  on  Friday,  July  26,  1918. 
This  is  the  summer  session  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  offers  the  finest 
opportunity  for  intensive  study  during  a  period  of  six  weeks.  Many  of  the 
studies  taught  during  the  winter  terms  are  here  repeated,  and  certain  valu- 
able and  important  courses  are  offered  only  during  this  session.  The  same 
thorough  instruction  and  preparation  are  required,  and  credit  towards  a 
degree  is  given  for  each  course  which  is  satisfactorily  completed.  The  courses 
are  planned  with  a  view  to  hard  study,  and  thorough  examinations  are  held 
at  the  end  of  the  session.  Students  are  free  to  select  any  courses  which  they 
are  prepared  to  pursue. 

The  laboratories  and  library  of  the  University  are  open  for  the  summer 
session  precisely  as  during  the  regular  semesters.  The  laboratories  are  large 
and  very  well  equipped,  and  everything  desired  for  experimental  study  is 
provided.  In  addition  to  the  University  library,  the  Denver  City  Library 
and  the  State  Library  in  the  Capitol  are  open  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

The  University  offers  ample  opportunities  for  Practice  Teaching  as  a 
completion  of  the  collegiate  professional  training  in  Pedagogy.  During  the 
summer  a  special  school  is  maintained  in  which  all  of  the  grades  from  the 
third  to  the  eighth  are  represented.  This  school  is  well  attended  by  pupils 
from  the  public  schools  of  Denver,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Principal 
Hoel. 

The  tuition  for  one  subject  for  the  summer  session  of  six  weeks  is  $10.00. 
For  each  additional  subject  the  price  is  $5.00.  For  the  course  in  Practice 
Teaching  alone  (which  counts  for  four  semester  hours'  credit)  the  fee  is 
$12.50.  The  price  for  the  course  in  Domestic  Science  is  $6.00.  Domestic 
Science  with  one  other  course  is  $16.00.  Domestic  Science  with  two  other 
courses  is  $20.00.    No  scholarships  are  available  in  the  Summer  School. 

Students  working  in  biological,  chemical  or  physical  laboratories  pay  a 
small  fee  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  used.  All  fees  are  payable  in  advance 
at  the  business  office.    A  special  fee  is  also  charged  for  Domestic  Science. 

The  Practice  Teaching  School,  operated  in  connection  with  the  Summer 
School,  offers  excellent  opportunities  to  younger  pupils.  Regular  work  is 
offered  in  all  subjects  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  grade,  inclusive.  The 
tuition  charge  for  pupils  in  the  Practice  Teaching  Schools  is  three  dollars  for 
a  term  of  six  weeks. 

A  Summer  School  Bulletin,  announcing  all  the  courses  which  are  offered, 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  request. 
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Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  work;  let  him  ask  no  other  blessedness.    He  has  a  work 
a  life  purpose.    Labor  is  life.—Carlyle  worn, 


SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

Director— Wilber  D.  Engle,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Denver  is  located  on  the 
Campus  at  University  Park  and  occupies  the  same  lecture  rooms  and  labora- 
tories as  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  It  offers  courses  of  study  covering  two 
three,  and  four  years.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  a  diploma  of  Graduate 
m  Pharmacy  is  given.  After  one  additional  year  of  study  the  degree  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  is  conferred,  and  those  students  who  complete  the 
full  four  years  course  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

The  tuition  and  fees  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  the  same  as  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  this  school  are  in  general  the  same 
as  those  for  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  presuppose  the  completion  of  a 
high  school  course  of  at  least  fifteen  units. 

Denver  offers  many  opportunities  to  young  men  and  women  who  must 
earn  part  or  all  of  their  living  while  attending  school.  There  are  in  Denver 
nearly  two  hundred  drug  stores  and  several  wholesale  and  manufacturing 
drug  companies.  Students  can  readily  secure  employment  in  these  stores  for 
part  of  their  time. 

For  bulletin  and  information  write  to  Director  W.  D.  Engle. 
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Law  is  the  science  in  which  the  greatest  powers  of  the  understanding  are  applied  to  the 
greatest  number  of  facts. — Dr.  Johnson 

DENVER  LAW  SCHOOL 
Dean — George  C.  Manly,  E.  &  C.  Building 

For  catalog  write  Dean  Manly  at  above  address  or  at  1330  Arapahoe 
street. 

The  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Denver  was  opened  3rd  October, 
1892,  and  is  therefore  now  completing  its  twenty-sixth  year.  This  school  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Law  Schools.  The  Law  School  oc- 
cupies one  of  the  University  buildings,  known  as  the  Law  and  Commerce 
Building,  at  1330  Arapahoe  street,  in  the  heart  of  Denver.  Through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Haish  of  DeKalb,  Illinois,  a  trust  fund  is 
now  being  accumulated  for  the  erection  of  a  commodious  building,  to  be 
known  perpetually  as  "The  Jacob  Haish  Building,"  for  the  housing  of  the 
Law  School  and  all  other  downtown  departments  of  the  University. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  conferred  by  the  School  of  Law  must  be  of 
good  moral  character  and  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  upon  entering 
the  first  year  class.  Graduates  from  universities  or  colleges  of  approved 
standing  are  admitted  without  examination.  All  other  candidates  for  the 
degree  must  present  evidence  of  the  completion  of  at  least  one  year  of  col- 
legiate work  in  a  university  or  college  of  approved  standing,  or  pass  an  ex- 
amination on  subjects  equivalent  to  those  required  in  the  Freshman  year  of 
a  university  or  college. 

Women  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  school. 

The  different  schools  of  the  University  are  organically  related.  A  student 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  take  a  year's  work  in  the  School  of  Law 
in  lieu  of  a  year  of  the  elective  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  It  is  thus 
possible  for  one  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  as  well  as  that  of 
A.B.,  to  save  a  year.  When  a  student  has  already  earned  the  degree  of  LL.B., 
he  may  obtain  the  degree  of  A.B.  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  by  com- 
pleting three-fourths  of  the  college  course. 

Our  record  in  the  Colorado  Bar  Examinations  is  unmatched. 

The  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  of  Colorado  was  created  in  1897.  In 
order  to  put  the  fairness  of  its  marks  beyond  question,  the  Board  requires  each 
applicant  to  use  a  fictitious  name  on  the  examination  papers.  The  examina- 
tions are  held  in  June  and  in  December.  Graduates  of  law  schools  ordinarily 
take  the  June  examinations.  , 

The  graduates  of  the  Denver  Law  School  have  taken  first  place  sixteen 
times  in  the  twenty  June  examinations  which  have  been  held  since  the  State 
Board  of  Law  Examiners  was  created  in  1897. 

In  1898,  with  38  taking  the  examinations,  15  were  Denver  graduates.  We 
won  places  number  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

In  1901,  with  32  taking  the  examinations,  only  one  was  a  Denver  man. 
He  won  first  place. 

In  1904,  with  43  taking  the  examinations,  13  were  Denver  graduates. 
We  won  places  number  1,  2  and  3.    We  tied  on  4  and  5  and  then  won  6. 

In  1908,  with  48  taking  examinations,  14  were  Denver  graduates.  We 
won  places  number  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  11  and  12. 

In  1914  our  graduates  were  in  their  usual  rank.  We  won  the  first,  the 
third,  the  fourth,  the  sixth  and  the  seventh  places. 

In  1915  we  won  places  1,  3,  4,  5,  7  and  9. 

In  1916  we  won  the  first  place  and  tied  for  second  place  with  Yale. 

In  1917  we  won  first  place  for  the  sixteenth  time.  No  Denver  graduate 
has  ever  failed  to  pass  the  State  Bar  Examinations. 

Our  graduates  are  brought  into  competition  in  these  examinations  with 
the  law  graduates  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  California,  Virginia,  Michi- 
gan and  all  the  other  old  and  distinguished  law  schools. 
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He  who  has  health,  has  hope;  and  he  who  has  hope,  has  everything.— Arabian  Provert 

COLORADO  COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY 

Dean— Hiram  Addison  Fynn,  D.D.S.,  500  California  Building 

Superintendent— A.  W.  Starbuck,  D.D.S.,  College  BIdg.,  1340  Arapahoe  St. 

For  catalog  and  information  write  to  either  of  these  officers. 

The  University  Dental  School  is  now  closing  its  thirty-first  year.  Being 
the  only  Dental  School  with  complete  equipment  and  adequate  clinical  ma- 
terial between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  quite  naturally  it 
attracts  students  from  a  wide  territory. 

The  Dental  Infirmary  at  1340  Arapahoe  street  is  completely  equipped 
for  instruction  in  the  art  of  dentistry.  More  than  12,000  patients  are  treated 
each  year  in  this  infirmary.  A  Dental  School  in  a  small  town  can  never  have 
an  adequate  amount  of  clinical  material,  but  in  a  city  like  Denver  clinical 
material  is  so  abundant  that  students  are  given  opportunity  to  perform  every 
operation  which  will  be  required  in  active  practice.  The  Dental  Building  has 
been  enlarged  recently  and  is  complete  in  all  its  appointments. 

The  Dental  School  will  be  provided  for,  along  with  all  the  downtown 
departments,  in  the  projected  building  to  be  known  as  The  Jacob  Haish  Build- 
ing. Every  month  we  are  putting  aside  the  rental  of  the  former  Jacob  Haish 
Building  for  the  erection  of  a  new  and  greater  building  which  will  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  University's  early  benefactors. 

The  University  Dental  School  (known  as  The  Colorado  College  of  Dental 
Surgery)  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties.  All 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  National  Association  are  strictly  observed  in 
the  conduct  of  the  school  work. 

Diplomas  of  the  University  Dental  School  are  accepted  in  all  states  and 
countries  where,  under  the  laws,  the  diplomas  of  standard  colleges  are  ac- 
cepted. The  quality  of  the  work  of  the  Dental  School  is  shown  in  the  rank 
of  our  graduates  in  state  dental  examinations.  The  average  rank  of  all  dental 
graduates  in  these  examinations  over  the  United  States  is  85  per  cent.  The 
average  rank  of  our  graduates  in  the  Colorado  state  examinations  is  decidedly 
higher.     The  course  of  study  is  graded  and  covers  a  period  of  four  years. 

The  vital  relation  of  dentistry  to  the  health  of  the  human  race  is  apparent. 
The  scientific  achievements  of  modern  dentistry  are  now  appreciated  by  the 
whole  world.  The  one  profession  in  which  America  has  excelled  all  the  na- 
tions is  dentistry.  "American  Dentist"  is  the  sign  which  attracts  the  people 
in  every  city  in  Europe. 

Graduates  of  standard  high  schools,  with  a  four-year  course  of  study, 
are  admitted  to  the  Dental  School  without  examination.  Those  who  are  not 
high  school  graduates  are  required  to  take  an  examination  on  the  studies  of 
the  high  school  course,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  By  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent,  Principal  A.  J. 
Fynn,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Gilpin  School  in  Denver,  has  been  appointed  to  pass  upon 
certificates  and  make  examinations  for  the  University  Dental  School. 
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Let  every  man  be  occupied,  and  occupied  in  the  highest  employment  of  which  his  nature 
is  capable,  and  die  with  the  consciousness  that  he  has  done  his  best. — Sydney  Smith 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE,  ACCOUNTS  AND  FINANCE 
Dean — George  A.  Warfieid,  1330  Arapahoe  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 

For  catalog  and  other  information  write  Dean  Warfieid  at  above  address. 

All  the  great  educational  institutions  now  have  special  departments  of 
commerce.  The  University  of  Denver  was  a  pioneer  in  this  field,  having 
organized  its  special  school  of  commerce  in  1908,  previous  to  which  year  but 
two  other  similar  institutions  were  in  existence. 

Three- Year  Courses 

The  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance  offers  courses  of  study,  covering 
three  years  of  time,  in  classes  which  are  held  from  5:40  p.  m.  to  7:40  p.  m.  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  of  each  week.  These  classes  give  opportunity  for  per- 
sons employed  during  the  day  to  obtain  a  thorough  university  training  in  business.  The 
degree  which  is  conferred  on  those  who  complete  the  course  in  a  satisfactory  manner  is 
Bachelor  of  Commercial  Science.  The  students  who  have  taken  this  work  have  made 
an  unmatched  record  in  taking  the  regular  examinations  of  the  State  Board  for  the 
certificate  of  certified  public  accountant. 


Four- Year  Courses 

Three  separate  four-year  courses,  each  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Commerce,  are  offered.  The  work  is  given  partly  in  regular  day  classes  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  at  University  Park  and  partly  in  evening  classes  in  the  School  of  Com- 
merce at  1330  Arapahoe  Street.  About  two  evening  classes  a  week  will  be  required  for 
this  work.     These  four-year  courses  are  designated  as  follows: 

1.  Accounting: 

Graduates  of  Course  1  will  enter  the  profession  of  Certified  Public  Accountant 
or  become  expert  auditors  and  accountants  in  corporations. 

2.  Commercial  Teaching: 

Gives  the  most  thorough  training  for  college  and  high  school  teachers  of  com- 
mercial subjects.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  commercial  teachers  and 
competition  is  less  severe  and  the  salaries  higher  for  specialists. 

3.  Business  Administration: 

Most  college  graduates  enter  business.  Course  3  provides  the  general  business 
training  for  which  the  demand  now  appears  to  be  unlimited.  Graduates  of 
this  course  begin  in  higher  and  more  responsible  positions  and  make  much 
more  rapid  advancement  than  untrained  men. 

The  Liberal  Arts  subjects  included  in  these  courses  are  chosen  from  the  whole  uni- 
versity curriculum  because  of  their  strength  and  special  value  to  the  business  man.  The 
professional  subjects  given  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  in  the  evening  classes,  are  under 
the  instruction  of  practical  business  men  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  university  training. 
The  instructors  include  six  Certified  Public  Accountants,  engaged  in  the  active  practice 
of  their  profession;  Practicing  Attorneys  who  are  experts  in  Commercial  Law;  Adver- 
tising and  Salesmanagers,  and  business  executives  from  the  largest  local  corporations. 

Students  who  have  full  time  to  devote  to  their  school  work  will  find  the  combined 
day  and  evening  courses  the  best  preparation  to  be  had  anywhere.  Those  who  are 
employed  should  enter  the  evening  courses  of  the  School  of  Commerce. 

The  tuition  for  the  combined  day  and  evening  courses  is  $120  a  year.  A  matricula- 
tion fee  of  $5  must  be  paid  to  the  School  of  Commerce  upon  first  registering  with  it. 
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You  cannot  dream  yourself  into  a  character;  you  must  hammer  and  forge  yourself  one. 
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REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 
1917-1918 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS 


Adamson,    James    Elza,    A  B 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Allen,   Louisa  Thomas,  A.B 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College 

. '    .  Littleton 

Ammons,  Annie  Josephine,    A.B 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Baker,  Earl  Glenn,  A.B.,  Ph.B.,  A.M 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College 

University  of  Denver  Brighton 

Barnes,  Ethel  Lucile,  A.B.  B 

Colorado   Womans   College  Denver 

Baron,  Rebekah  Jeannette,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Behner,  Albert  Jacob,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Bell,   William  Edward,  A.B.,   S.T  B 

Scio-Mount  Union 

Boston  University  Denver 

Beynon,  Margaret  May,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Bliss,  Cora  Mabel,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Blumenthal,  "William  Raphael,  B.S.,  M.A 

Ohio  University 

Harvard  University  Denver 

Brown,  Emma  Marie,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Brown,  George  Earl,   A.B. 

Colorado   State    Teachers   College 
_  „  Greeley 

Carson,  Myra  Agnes,  A.B. 

Colorado   State   Teachers   College 

Denver 
Clifford,   Martha  Hoag,   A.B. 

Boston  University  Denver 

Cluxton,  Henry  Tracy,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Cochran,  John  Isaac,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Holly 

Coulter,  Clara  Eunice,  B.S. 

Drury  College  Raton,  N.   M. 

Crippen,  Helen  Elizabeth,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Davis,  Mabel  Dickerson,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

de  Masseau,   Yvette  Marie,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Donaldson,    McPherrin   Hatfield,   A.B.,   A.M., 
Honours  A.B. 

University  of  Denver 

Oxford  Denver 

Dryden,   Leander  Constantine,   A.B. 

Southwestern  College  Denver 

Ellison,  James  William,   A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Emery,  Cora  Viola,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Pish,   Clarence   Millard,   A.B.,    B.S. 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College 

University    of   Missouri  Denver 

Pox,   Anna  Grace,   B.S. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 

Larned,  Kansas 
Pranks,  Wilbert  Alban,  B.L. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University     Port  Morgan 
Frees,  Anna  Mary,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Gardiner,   Julia  Hilda,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Gass,  Maude  Bell,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Gathe,   Edna  Dorothea,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Holyoke 

Girault,   Thomas  Lackey,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver 

Plainview,   Texas 
Girault,   Willie  Davis  Stevens,   B.L. 

Whiteworth  College       Plainview,  Texas 
Gordon,  Maurice  Clark,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 


Greene,  Burnus  Raymond,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Grow,   Vera,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Gumlick,  Helen  Russell  Smith,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Hamilton,   Jessie  May,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Hannahs,  Ada  Belle,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Henry,  Blossom  Lida,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Hipp,  John,  Jr.,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Hollister,  Helen  Margaret,  A.B. 

Wesley   College  Denver 

Jackson,  Rae  Livingston,  A.B. 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College    Denver 
Ketner,  Sarah  Pearson,  A.B. 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College    Denver 
Kingsley,  Perle  Shale,  A.B. 

Central    College  Denver 

Krueger,   Frederic  Tevis,  A.B.,   S.T.B..  A.M. 
D.D. 

University  of  Denver 

Iliff  School  of  Theology 

University  of  Wyoming  Windsor 

Kolshorn,  Agnes  Marie,  B.S. 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  College 

Red  Wing,  Minn. 
Kyle,   David  Frederick,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Westminster 

Lacy,  Louise,  A.B. 

University  of  Colorado  Rifle 

Logan,  Leslie  Babcock,  A.B. 

Morningside  College  Denver 

Luther,    Nellie    Leola,    A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Manning,    Perry  Nathanael,    A.B. 

Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma 
„     ,  Denver 

Markusen,    Martha  Christina,   A.B.,   A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

McCallister,  Heber  Granville,  A.B. 
Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma 

Denver 
McLain,  George  Edward,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

McLaury,   Prank,  LL.B.,  Ph.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Meyers,   Lydia  May,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Miller,  Doris  Elizabeth,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Miller,  Noble,  A.B. 

University  of  Cincinnati 
Mitchell,   Nellie   May,   A.B.,   A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Moore,  Rachel,  A.B. 

University  of  Colorado  Denver 

Morris,    Mary    Edith,    A.B.,    A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Muntwyler,   Lisa,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Nash,  Mary  Eleanor,  A.B. 

Baker  University  Casper,  Wyo. 

Nickerson,   Agnes    Eleanor,    A.B. 

University  of  Nebraska 

Cheyenne  Wells 
Orr,  Ernest  Neal,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Erskine    College 

Monmouth  College  Denver 

Patton,    Charles    Elbert,    A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Wray 

Pearson,  Arthur,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Peck,  Louise  Starr,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Peterson,  Flora  Emma,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Philips,  Homer  S.,   Ph.B.,  A.M. 

Oskaloosa  College  Denver 
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Phillips,  Stowe  Sylvester,  A.B. 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College 

Rocky  Ford 
Rassweiler,  George  Fred,  Ph.B. 

Northwestern  College  Denver 

Read,  Byron  Justus,  Ph.B. 

University  of  Denver     Silver  City,  N.  M 
Redkey,  Carl  Edwin,  A.B. 

Universitv  of  Denver  Denver 

Buffer,  William,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Sadler,  Vivian,  A.B.,   A.M. 

University  of  Denver        Cheyenne  Wells 
Sasamori,  Junzo,  B.P.S.,  A.M. 

University  of  Waseda 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Sexson,  John  Amherst,  A.B. 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College 

Sterling 
Shively,  Charles  Stacy,  A.B.,  A.M. 

McPherson  College 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Shuck,  Merrette  Edwin,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Smith,  Florence  Rees,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Smith,  Horace  Malcom  Root,  B.S. 

University  of  Colorado  Denver 


Spargo,  John  Llewellyn,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Stueland,    Stella   Bertha,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Suckow,  Ruth  Anne,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Taylor,    Alva   Park,   A.B.,   A.M. 

Colorado  College 

Westminster  College      Colorado  Springs 
Taylor,   Lola  Mulnix,  A.B. 

Battle  Creek   College  Denver 

Van  Polen,  Herman,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Veeder,  Paul  Revere,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Parker 

Waterman,  Katherine  Mead,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Wedding,  Lucy  Tounsend,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Hartford  College 

University  of  Oregon  Heppner,  Ore. 

Williams,  Franklin  Earl  Cranston,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Universitv  of  Denver       Kong-Ju,  Korea 
Winston,   Stanton  Edwin,  A.B. 

Universitv  of  Denver  Denver 

Young,  Thomas  Shields,  B.L.,  B.D., 
A.M.,  D.D. 

Shurtleff  College 

Washburn  College 

University  of  Denver  Denver 


LIBERAL  ARTS  STUDENTS 


Seniors 


Acsell,  Floriz  Robert  Luther Denver 

Akins,  Helen  Elizabeth Denver 

Andersen,  Lillian Denver 

Anderson,   Ruth    Elisabeth Alva,   Okla. 

Ardrey,  Mary Denver 

Barnett,  Annabel Denver 

Benway,   Stella  Mae Denver 

Blauvelt,  Louise Denver 

Boggess,    Frank   A Boulder 

Bonar,    Treva    Lucile Denver 

Bowes,  William  Joseph Denver 

Bowman,  Luclla  May Lebanon,   Penn. 

Bryan,   Ethel  Ellen Denver 

Bullen,  Adaline  Shaw Denver 

Burton,  Mabel  Elizabeth Denver 

Carlson,  Amy  Geneva Denver 

Clark,  Coonie  Pearl Denver 

Collier,  Ellen  Underhill Denver 

Cook,  Hazel  Brown Denver 

Cook,  Henry  Allen Boulder 

Crowe,  Mrs.  Bertha  Roxana  DeCora.  .Denver 

Davis,  June  Charlene Denver 

Devlin,  iviary  Elizabeth Denver 

Doolittle,  Olive  Feme Denver 

Dresser,   Catherine  Zane Denver 

Eichelberger,  Leslie  Ernest Denver 

Ellis,  Lillian  Bertha Denver 

Engle,  Earl  Agard Denver 

Fales,  Helen  Dorothea Denver 

Fenton,    Frances   Grace Denver 

Frankle,   Julia  Cogswell Alliance,   Nebr. 

Fry,  Helen  Myrtle Denver 

Gardner,   Lillian   Eloise Denver 

Glens,  Del  win  Verne Olney  Springs 

Goble,  Edna  May Denver 

Goodier,   Florence Denver 

Gookins.    Robert   Pierre Loveland 

Green wald,   Julius Denver 

Gustafson,  Florence  Hulda Denver 

Hartley,  Lester  Alton Plainview,  Texas 

Hatfield,  Lela  Chandler Broomfield 

Hemberger,  Elizabeth Denver 

Hendershot,  Mary  Marguerite Denver 

Huling,  Orvil  Hyram Fonton,  Kan. 

Ingvolstad,  Lorna  Carlotta. Colorado  Springs 

Johnson,  Freda  Louise Morris,  111. 

Karchmer,    Nathan Denver 

Kennaugh,   Charles  Matthew.  .  , Denver 

Kimball,  Mildred  Estelle Denver 

Krotter,  Marie  Annette Denver 

Lendrum,  Alexander  Martin 

Colorado  Springs 


Lort,  Joseph  McCrea Denver 

Lotz,  Mar jorie Denver 

Louthan,  Dora  Frances Littleton 

Lutton,   Edith  May Denver 

Mair,  Florence  O Las  Vegas 

Mann,  Emma Denver 

McClelland,  Elma  Frances Denver 

McMurry,    Thelma    Sites Denver 

Mead,  Winifred  Marcena Denver 

Mengel,  Martha Fort  Morgan 

Miller,  Esther  Margaret Denver 

Morris,  Helen  Lola Denver 

Moser,   Doris  Dorothy ..Trinidad 

Nelson,  Erma  Emmaline.  ..  .Kearney,   Nebr. 

Nutting,  Mildred  Thayer Denver 

Owens,  Lewis  Raybourne Englewood 

Parks,  Howard  Emerson Denver 

Passover,  Lucy  Lloyd Denver 

Payne,  Melvin  Ambrose.  .  .Prescott,  Arizona 

Peak,  Paul  Reed Denver 

Peters,  Elsie  Constance Denver 

Proffitt,  Ray  Verne Denver 

Ramsey,  Julia  Pitman Denver 

Reiss,   Johanna Denver 

Rich,    Carter    Benjamin Denver 

Rilling,  Mabel  Sophia Denver 

Robinson,  Louise  Charlotte Denver 

Robinson,   Mildred  Linscott Denver 

Ropell,  Helen  Phelia Denver 

Ross,    Ben.iamin   Franklin Aspen 

Schrader,  Katharine  Dennett Denver 

Sharp,  Ruth  Clifton Rawlins,  Wyo. 

Smoot,  Ethel  Evalon Denver 

Spandow,  William  Eastman Denver 

Stevens,  Pearl  Elizabeth Denver 

Stott,  Lorna  Elizabeth Denver 

Tenney,  Arthur  L Cheyenne  Wells 

Thayer,   Floyd  Kinyon Denver 

Thompson.   Charlotte  Hortense Denver 

Trenter,  Ethel  Edith Denver 

Veeder,  Agnes  Eugenia Denver 

Weber,  Edith Denver 

Whitford,  Helen  Jane Denver 

Willens,   Minnie  Klara Denver 

Williams.   Alice   Caroline Pueblo 

Wilson.    Mina   Lucile Denver 

Wolfe,   Daniel  Kershner,  Jr Denver 

Woodley,   Esther  Mary Denver 

Worth,   May  Bean Denver 

Yetter,  George  ^aron Denver 

Young,  Edith  Louise Denver 
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Juniors 


Akolt,  Florence  Lillian Denver 

Allen,  Jane  Gowan Denver 

Allsworth,    Sylvia  Belle Ordway 

Beatty,  J.  Ewing Denver 

Beening,  Marion  Anna Pueblo 

Bennett,  Agnes  Stertzer Denver 

Bennett,  Flora  Augusta Denver 

Bishop,  Anna  Laura Denver 

Borgeson,  Ruben  Waldemar 

Mountain  Grove,  Mo. 

Bradshaw,  Beryl  Opal Denver 

Brandt,  Jesse  Waite Loveland 

Chambers,   Cora  Alma Pierce 

Conard,   Ruth Monticello,   111. 

Cones,  Daisy  Louise Denver 

Corf  man,  albert  Eugene Edge-water 

Cranston,  Florence  Fidelia Denver 

Dahl,  Helga  Charlotte Kiowa 

de  la  Gardie,  Ingar  Miriam Denver 

Du  Bois,  Genevieve  Carrie Denver 

East,   Gladys Denver 

Eichelbereer,  Bess  Edith Denver 

Fair,  Helen  Marie .Boulder 

Fales,  Edith Denver 

Feldman,  Pincus Denver 

Fletcher,    James Leigh   Lane,   England 

Gilson,  Esther  Victoria Idaho   Springs 

Griffin,  Kathleen  Elizabeth Denver 

Griffin,  William  Edward Denver 

Hardy,  Elizabeth  Ismay Denver 

Harvey,    Martha   Merrill Denver 

Herres,  Helen  May Denver 

Herter,  Sarah Berthoud 

Hix,  Paul Wray 

Hole,  Frances  Ruth Denver 

Holzman,  Ruth  Florence Denver 

Houston,  Martha  Isabelle Denver 

Jay,  Hope  Irene Denver 

Jobe.     Mereld    Collins Cedarville,  Ohio 

Keating,   Martha Pueblo 

Kennedy,  Maurine  Catherine Denver 

Kille,  Irene  Estelle Denver 

King,  Edward  Caldwell Denver 

Lee,  Anna Denver 

Lowe,   Frances   Eleanor Denver 

Lund,    Marian Paonia 

Lundstrom,  Frank  Oscar Denver 


Matthews,   Gladys Central  City 

McConnell,  Tnomas  Chalfont Denver 

McDonald,    June   Alice Longmont 

McLaughlin,   W.   Crawford Denver 

Miller,  Adelaide  Irene Denver 

Mulnix,  Grace  Stray er  (Mrs.) Denver 

Noe,  Samuel  Harrison.  .  .  .Morristown,  Tenn. 

Nyquist,   Hulda  Maybelle Denver 

Ohlman,  Helen  Dorace Denver 

Outcalt,   Fernzelle Gunnison 

Ramsey,  Katherine  Park Denver 

Roberts,  Frank  Harold  Hanna 

East  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 

Robson,  Horace  Greeley.  .Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Rothrock,  Viola  Lynn Longmont 

Schuelke,  Aaron  August.  .  .  .Cheyenne  Wells 

Shaf er,  Paul  Henry Pierce 

Shannon,   Marie  Katherine Denver 

Shetterly,   Charles   Russell Denver 

Sikes,  Walter  Elmer Denver 

Smilie,  Ouida  Phyllis Denver 

Snyder,  Tresa  Aurelia. Wichita  Falls,  Texas 
Sommers,  Josephine.  .  .Crawfordsville,  Iowa 

Spratlin,   Valaurez   Burwell Denver 

Sproul,    Phyllis   Florence Englewood 

Steele,  Eunice  H Fort  Morgan 

Stone,   Clark  Hartman Denver 

Stouder,  Florence  Dell Denver 

Strauss,  Helen  Jean Denver 

Taylor,  Louise  Pearl  (Mrs.) Kersey 

Taylor,  Opal  Ella Denver 

Thomson,   Homer  Gordon Estes  Park 

Tindall,  Jesse  Enoch Denver 

Veeder,  Norman  James Denver 

Walters,  Henri  Joseph Denver 

Webber,   Emily  Villa Woodstown,  N.  J. 

Webber,  Ila  Frances Denver 

Wellman,  Harrison  Wilbur Denver 

Wiebelt,   Isabel   Leona Arvada 

Wilson,   Carl  Louis Denver 

Wishart,  Rose  Adelaide Vanadium 

Wode,   Marie  Frederica.  .  .Collinsville.   Okla. 

Fates,  Adeline  Eunice Denver 

yoritomo,  Soziro Japan 

Young,  Ruth  Anna Denver 

Zimbeck,  Helen  Anna Longmont 

Zimmerli,  Frances Denver 


Sophomores 


Alexander,  Margaret  Louise Denver 

Anderson,  Russell  Eric Victor 

Anderson,    Floyd  John Denver 

Andrews,  Bruce  Byron Denver 

Andrews,  Dorothy  Shaw Denver 

Bailey,   Margaret Denver 

Baker,    Augusta Denver 

Banks,  Harry  Vercoe Denver 

Benway,  Dorothy  Marie Denver 

Bernick,    Philip Denver 

Bernstein,    Eva   A Denver 

Beswick,   Edna  Florence Denver 

Black,  Adelia  Atkin Denver 

Boring,   Marion  Hope Denver 

Bowie,  Alexander Golden 

Brannan,  Edna  Violet Denver 

Brown,   Hugh   Monroe Julesburg 

Buchtel,   Mary   Stevenson Denver 

Cage,  Lucille  Elizabeth Denver 

Callan,    Sannie Denver 

Calvert,  Pearl  Annette Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Campbell,  Catherine  Dorothy Denver 

Campbell,  Wesley  Ernest Cisco,  Utah 

Casey,     Ruth Denver 

Chapman,    Paul   Harmon Denver 

Chapman,  Ruth  Emily Denver 

Chase,   Ralph  Murtland Denver 

Chryst,  Margaret  Waters   (Mrs.) Denver 

Clarke,  Harlow Denver 

Clifford,   Donald  Francis .'  .Denver 

Cornish,  Pauline  Dorothy Denver 

Cutler,  Marian  Frances Denver 

Daniels,  Mildred  Elizabeth Denver 

De  Smith,  Edwin Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Dikeou,  James  George.  .Paleohorion,  Greece 

Dillon,  Anna  Merle Denver 

Dillon,    Charles    Frederick    Stenson .  .Denver 


Dunievitz,  Max Denver 

Eagan,   Edward  Patrick  Francis ....  Boulder 

Earley,  Helen  Agnes Denver 

Eigler,    Mabel    Maurine Denver 

Palk,  Ella  Marie Denver 

Fine,   Isadore  Leonard Denver 

Fitzpatrick,  Bernardine  Marie Denver 

Flint,  Dewey  William Denver 

Ford,  Martha  Parnell Denver 

Poster,  Olive  Reeves Denver 

Foulk,  Calvin  Burns Rocky  Ford 

Fouse  Frederick  David Denver 

Fraser,   Margaret   Emily Denver 

Geer,   Owen   Meredith Longmont 

Goldf kin,  Samuel Denver 

Goldhammer,  Helen Denver 

Graves,  Joseph  Earl Akron 

Gray,  Mary  Edith Gunnison 

Grigsby,   Mary   Isabel Wray 

Grissinger,  Paul  McCreight Denver 

Hall,   Margaret Denver 

Handley,  Marietta  Jane Denver 

Handy,    Margaret   Adair Denver 

Harley,  Donald  Gilbert Denver 

Harper,   Helene Colorado   Springs 

Hartley,  Lloyd  Elmer Plainview,  Texas 

Hendrie,  Lucille Denver 

Herbert,  Marian Denver 

Hill,   Kenneth   Alfred Denver 

Horton,  Carson  Lieuellen.Summerfield,  Ohio 

Hosmer,  Wilmer  John Denver 

Houston,  Georgine  Marie Fraser 

Howerton,  Harley  Campbell Canon  City 

Iliff,   John  Wesley Denver 

Isbell,    Horace   Smith Denver 

Jackson,  Bernice  Marye Denver 

John,  Melva  Grace Englewood 
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John,  Olive  Hope Englewood 

Johnson,  Finis  Albin Morrison 

Jones,  Edna  Glenn Denver 

Kasbeer,  Mary  Crist Denver 

Katz,    Moses   Morris Denver 

Keith,  Mildred Casper,  Wyo. 

Kellogg,  Florence  Margaret Denver 

Kennedy,  Blanche  Cecilia Denver 

Kenyon,  Alice  Marie Denver 

Kinley,  Josephine  Harriet Denver 

Knight,   Helen   Jessie Denver 

Kob,  Florence  Mariam Denver 

Laff,  Herman  Isaac Denver 

Lawhead,  Robert  Emmett Denver 

Liggitt,  Harry  Denny,  Jr Denver 

Linke,   Ella  Sophia Granby 

Lundell,  Florence  Wilma Julesburg 

Lynch,   Dorothy   May Denver 

McConnell,  Frances  Mary Monument 

McEniry,   Frank   James Canon  City 

McLaughlin,  Dorothy Denver 

McMeen,  Wanda  Merle Denver 

Mead,  Nirna  Elizabeth Denver 

Meldau,   Fred  John Denver 

Metzger,  Dorothy  Mae Denver 

Miller,   Mollie  Alice Lafayette 

Milligan,    Mary  Virginia Denver 

Mix,  Helene  Louise  Veronica Denver 

Monroe,  Lyndall  May Denver 

Morris,  Eva  Annette  Beardsley  (Mrs.) .  . 

Denver 

Morsch,  Chester  Edward Denver 

Myers,  Mary  Alice Denver 

Nelson,  Alfred  Clarence Denver 

Nelson,  Ida  Mae Denver 

Olson,   Helen Denver 

Orpen,  Charles  Homer Denver 

Osborn,  Lester  Louis Fort  Collins 

Patton,    Margaret   Adams Denver 

Peake,  Frances  Louise Denver 

Peart,  Mary  Elizabeth Denver 

Pepper,  Samuel  Albert Denver 

Queary,   Sarah   Kate Denver 

Rachofsky,  Raymond  David Denver 

Ragsdale,   Margaret   Frances.  ..  .Eastonville 

Rassweiler,   Clifford  Fred Denver 

Reid,   Isabel  Mary Denver 


Rettig,  Charles  lies Denver 

Robb,    Guel   Garverich Denver 

Robinson,  William  Francis,  Jr Denver 

Rogers,  Glenn  Bradshaw Denver 

Rothwell,  William  David Denver 

Rush,  John  Lewis Denver 

Russell,  Sarah  Emily Denver 

Russell,  Stanley  Wolcott Denver 

Ryer,   Mary  Josephine Denver 

Sands,   Antoinette  Henrietta.  .Gering,   Nebr. 

Saunier,   Mary  Alice Sterling 

Schuelke,  Eli  Gustav Cheyenne  Wells 

Scott,  Charles  Gleason Denver 

Seltzer,  Helen  Sara Denver 

Sharp,  Gertrude  Lyneta Denver 

Short,    Hazel    Ruth Denver 

Siple,  Martha  Isabel Denver 

Sites,  Paul  Louis Atwood,  Kans. 

Sites,  Pauline  Louise Atwood,  Kans. 

Smith,   Irene  Matilda Wheatridge 

Smith,  William  Franklin Denver 

Spence,   George  Buell Denver 

Sproul,   Ralph  Godfrey Englewood 

Stewart,    Drusilla Denver 

Stewart,  Sara  Elizabeth Denver 

Strayer,   Hazel  Marie Denver 

Stubbs,  Hazel  Elizabeth Denver 

Stueland,  Grace  Catharine Denver 

Sullivan,   Florence Denver 

Thomas,   Ethel  Sarah Denver 

Trout,  Everett  Edward Springfield,  Ohio 

Tucker,  Bernice  Lloyd Denver 

Utzinger,  Clara  May Denver 

Walker,  Ambrose Denver 

Wallace,  Jean  Marie Denver 

White    Mi'dred  Elizabeth Denver 

Williams,  Gladys  Childs Denver 

Williams,   Maude  Bennett Longmont 

Wilson,   Gertrude Denver 

Wilson,  Matthew  Brown Denver 

Wilson,  Roger  Frank Denver 

Winterbotham,  Irene  Alicia Denver 

Withrow,  Florence  Vivian Denver 

Wood,  Caroline  Brightman Denver 

Work,  Inez  Bertie Denver 

Yenser,  Freda  Lois Denver 


Adams,  Alberta  Doris East  Lake 

Allan,  ^eorge  Hey  ward Sopris 

Andres,  Edward Denver 

Angel!,  Cornelius  Dean Edgewater 

Atkinson,  Ernest   Hamlet Denver 

Attwood,  Florence  Carolyn Denver 

Barber,   Gravce  Lillian Greeley 

Benjamin,    Milton   Jacob Denver 

Benson,  Lester  Bryan Wheatridge 

Bergstrom,   Weno  Rutherford Denver 

Best,  Ida  Margaret Palisade 

Bond,  Fred  Chester Denver 

Borgeson,  Fritz  Carl Denver 

Bracken,  Marie  Edith Kingfisher,  Okla. 

Brady,   Arthur  Earl Cozad.   Nebr. 

Branilage,   Julia  Antoinette Denver 

Brandt,  Ferris  Watson Loveland 

Bromley,  David  Straight Henderson 

Brown,  Agnes Denver 

Bryant,  Mary  Waite Denver 

Burck,  Ernest  Charles Denver 

Buxton,   Etienne  Vance Denver 

Carlson,  Harold  West Denver 

Carman,   Jessie  Alice Denver 

Chiles,    Margaret Denver 

Church,  Marcus  Frank Broomfield 

Clark,    Florence    Josephine Denver 

Clark,  Marguerite  Bernese Denver 

Claypool,  Jean  Douglas Seattle,  Wash. 

Cline,  George  Everett Powell,  Wyo. 

Cohen,    Max Denver 

Cole,    Ruth   Elizabeth Denver 

Compton,   Edward  Leonard Englewood 

Correll,  Loretta  Pauline Atwood,   Kans. 

Couch,   Emma  Ethel Merino 

Dale,   George  Allan Denver 

Davis,   Margaret  Felice Denver 

Dennison,  Margaret Denver 

Dexheimer,  Paul  Wesley Denver 

Dey,  Donald  Addison Denver 

Dickover,  Isma  Louise Denver 

Donaldson,    Margaret Denver 


Freshmen 

Dunne,  James  Marion Fort  Morgan 

Dye,  Ruth  Naomi Julesburg 

Dveirin,  Louis  Peter Denver 

Ellis,  Edward  Burns Denver 

England,  Dorothy  Enid Denver 

Ennis,   Charles   McLaughlin Denver 

Essert,    Paul    Leslie Denver 

Evans,  Aurelia  Kathleen Denver 

Farrar,   Wallace   Byron Denver 

Fields,  Lelia  Irma Englewood 

Fike,  William   J ' Superior,  Nebr. 

Fisk,  Nellie  Pauline Georgetown 

Fleming,  Emma  Mae Akron 

Fletcher,  Margery  Maurine Denver 

Foster,   Viola   Joyce Loveland 

Frankle,  Matilda  Butler Alliance,  Nebr. 

Fry,  Faith  Elizabeth Denver 

Gatley,   William   Perkins Julesburg 

Gibbs,  Mabel  Marilla Wheatridge 

Ginsburg,  David  Louis Denver 

Glass,  Mabel  Frances Sterling 

Good,  Iris  i^leva Fort  Morgan 

Gookins,  Herbert  H Loveland 

Gorsuch,   John  Eliot Denver 

Graham,  Elizabeth Denver 

Grant,  Dorothy  Hayden Denver 

Greenawalt,    Irma   Maye Denver 

Greenblatt,    Rena Denver 

Greene,  Alma  Anna Genoa 

Greenleaf,    Robert   Mills Flagler 

Grier,  Margaret  J Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Grove,   Marv  Jane Denver 

Gunkle,  Olga  Edith Denver 

Guy,    Margaret   Adelaide Denver 

Hagan,  Lois  Mildred Woodrow 

Hamilton,  Mary  Ethel  Lorena Denver 

Handy,  Deane  Stuart Denver 

Hanson,  Paul  Alfred Denver 

Hart,    Marv  Josephine Denver 

Harvey,  Elvia  McCoy Denver 

Haves,  Belle  Marie Palisade 

Hedden,    Alfred Farmington,    111. 
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Helge   Viola  Marie Sioux  City,  Iowa 

Herr,   Louis  Henry Denver 

Hickman,   Gladys   Leona 'Denver 

Higgins,   Sarah  Elizabeth Denver 

Hollis,  Mildred  Elizabeth Hudson,  Iowa 

Holzman,  Evelyn  Gertrude Denver 

Hopkins,  Hugh  John Denver 

Horton,  Richard  Olen "    Hollv 

Hoskins,  Lisle  De  Vaughn Denver 

Hough,  Myra  Emma Denver 

Hoyt,  Lucius  Warner ."  'Denver 

Hughes,  Margaret  Joyce Denver 

Humphrey,   Delia  Mary Denver 

Ingram,  Byron  Dewey Wrav 

Inskeep,  Gladys  Louise Denver 

Isbell,  Harvey  Gilbert Denver 

Jarrett,  Ralph  Graham East  Ely   Nebr 

Johnson,  Clarence  Oliver Chitwood,   Ore.' 

Johnson,  James  Valano,  Jr Center 

Jones,  Duane  Dodge San  Diego,  Calif 

Karchmer,  Annie Denver 

Keith,    Adolphus    Bradley '     Hollv 

Keith    Marjorie Casper.'  Wyo. 

King,  Neil  Patterson Denver 

Knowles,  Charles  Erastus Denver 

Knudson,  Clarence  Milton '  'Denver 

Kumler,  Mary  Elmira  Eliza Denver 

Lambert,  Dwight  Eugene Wrav 

Lane    Daniel  Deronda Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

Laverty,  Helen Denver 

Leonard,  Dean  Hildebrand Juniper 

Lmd,  Carolyn  Marie Denver 

Loeffier,  Wilfred  Joseph '.'.Pueblo 

Louks,   Sabina  Estelle  Scherer Denver 

Lowstuter,  Edward  Thompson '. .  . 

t„i,;"t'1";; Charleroi,   Pa. 

Luhr,  John  Verner Loos-ootee   Tnd 

Macleod,  Mary  Ellen Denver 

Mahoney,  Rose  Claire "  'Denver 

Maroney,    Larry .  'Denver 

Mathers,  Marjorie  Elizabeth Delta 

Mauz,   Antonia Edo-pwater 

McConnell,   Dorothy  Frances.  ....Tl^nver 

McGrew,  Rutn  Elizabeth Fort  Morgan 

Mead,  Frank  Spencer Chatham^  N.  I 

Meany,  Katherme  Collins Denver 

Meldrum,    William   Walter Denver 

Melzer,   Marie   Wilhelmina Denver 

Merizel,    Donald   Howard "Denver- 
Miller,  Frances  Kathleen La.  Tunta 

Miller,  Helen  Margaret.  ...  .Denver 

Mitton,  Irma  Edith Denver 

Moffett,  George  Wallace .]  JDenvIr 

Moore,   Ostis   Otto Denver 

Morning,   Elizabeth Denver 

Mudge,  Clifton  Funk "    Denver 

Mummery,   Helen  Elizabeth '.  '.  Denver 

Nelson,  Eli '     Denver 

Nelson,  Sam Denver 

Ness,  Ragnar  John Denver 

Neville,  Esther  Josephine ."  'Denver 

Nicholls,  Annette  Elizabeth Denver 

Nicholson,  Mary Denver 

Noble,  Lois  Harriet  Flanders Denver 

Nordquist,  Viola  Winifred Victor 

Novitch,  Philip Denver 

Nye,  Miriam  Hazel Wild  Horse 

Oscherwitz,    Irene   Gertrude Denver 

Pendleton,   Claud  Burtram Denver 

COLLEGE 

Adams,  Elva  Gayetty Denver 

Atkinson,   Ernst  Albert '  '  'Denver 

Bayley,  Russell  Henry 'Denver 

Beck,  Frank  Louis Anderson,  Ind. 

Beers,  Robert  Henry Antonito 

Benson,  Laneta ripnvw 

Berniker,  Mary .'.'.'.'.'.'.   Denver 

Blankenship,   Charles  Otto Denver 

Cameron,  Margaret  Martha Barr  Lake 

Cochran,  Clarence  French Denver 

Cochran,  ueorge  Vrooman Denver 

Daniels,  Hilliary  Guy Denver 

Davis,  Archie  Jack,  Jr Denver 

De  Hart,  Nellie  Catherine.  .  .El  Paso,  Texas 
n?X?enZ\-C^°lLne  Brinkman  (Mrs.)  .Denver 

Drake,   Elizabeth Denver 

Edwards.  Emma  Edna '       '  '"Denver 

Eggers,   Helen   Maxine Denver 

Fitch,  Neva  Lucille Sterling 


Pferdes teller,  Jean  Amber Denver 

Pi  van,  Adelaide  Viola  JJenver 

Quirnby    Edyth  Elizabeth.' .' .' .' .' ! .' . "'  'g^vlr 
Raehofsky,   Dorothy  Florence.  Denver 

Radley,  Walter  Leroy p?£h?~ 

Rease,  Darlene  Frances    ■£«    b  ° 

Recht,  Christie  Frederick .' .' .' .'  .J  "  ' '  ■£«££ 

Redmond,  Ray  Elliott. .  .  ^,Ai 

Reynolds,  Jessie  Edythe      "  " pueblo 

Rist,  Charlotte  Chapman T  '^?veJ 

Rodkey,  Gladys  Marie       Loyeland 

Rosenbaum,  Charles. . .     r^l     on 

Royer,  Beulah  Anna. r^/cPglver 

Rucker,  Alva  Carl     Gove.  Kans. 

Sands,  Ellen  Margaret Denver 

Savage,    Miriam    Margaret Denver 

Schreiber,   Leta   Marie  Denver 

Schuelke   Martha  Emma .' .' .' .Cheyenne  Wen* 
Schumacher,  Frederick  Albert  r^ells 

Scott,  Edith  Florence     A1Dert ™D{lnver 

Scott,  John  William    ™   -Montrose 

Seller,  Harold  Fort  Morgan 

Seldon,  Richard  'Go'b'le Denver 

Seraflni,  Theodore  Joseph Denver 

Shapiro,  Isadore  Benfamin Denver 

Shatzke,   Reason   Philip        Denver 

Shirato,  Hajime. .    . Aurora 

Simmons,    Grace   Mildred A  i??ver 

Small,   Marie  Jeanette       Collbran 

Smith,  Gladys   Eulalia Denver 

Snell    Ruth  Mildred. w^L?^YeT 

Snook,  Lois  Perthena.    Wheatridge 

Spence,   Helen   Elizabeth    £fnver 

Spengel,  Margaret  Denver 

Tannenbaum,  Hermina  Snra'v, iJenver 

Taylor,  Everett  Hardy         ah £enver 

Thomas,  Ira  Elwell       nV  -Denver 

Tice,    Roswell    Lorain'. '. Can°n  Clty 

Tompkin,  Lola  Margaret r«o™-'  '  -Denver 

Townsend,  Winifred  Scott' ' '  ■6arns°n.  !°wa 

Trimble,  Eva  Mae   .  Denver 

Tyler,    Ernest   Delbert pLT  -.genver 

Van  Burg,  Juneta  Mae'. '. Peck'  £a*sas 

Vance,  Tom  Franklin  Denver 

Walker,  Mary  Lucille Denver 

Walker,  Maybelle? T^?enver 

Warner,  Marietta. .    Longmont 

Weber,    Isabel   Alice.! £fnVer 

Wells,  Benjamin  Leonard.' '. .' .' .' ^tnltl 

Wells,  Doris  Maude. . .  r\f     er 

Wentworth,  Muriel  Loetta!  '. '.  [  \ ■'.  \  \ '   D^ver 

Wh  te    Charles  McLain cZtl 

Whitehead,   Brvan   Lvnn  'tA^       e 

Whitehead,'  Rollfn  An&.'.'. .' .'  J .' .'  \  \  'Etnvtr 

wLkstruJn'Rnv1-^^- :  ^envlr 

w  lustrum,   Roy  Hildmg Edeewater 

Williams,  Alma  Ruby. . . Denver 

Williams,    Margaret   Ann . .  CH  Jrk 

Williams,   Marion  Phillip '. '.  p'la gler 

Williamson     Bertha    Pauline Denver 

Willis,  Kathryn  Phillips Denvlr 

Wilson,  John  Gammidge Denver 

Wilson,  John  Harold.  ......  Denver 

Withrow,   Alice  Adelle ntnltl 

Wohler,  Agnes  Frances Denver 

WooSworth,  Mable  Janice '  Denver 

York,  Elmo   Preston Denver 

Young,   Marion  Watson ..'.'.  '.Aurora 

SPECIALS 

Flannigan,  M.   Elizabeth    (Mrs.)...      Denver 

Frank,  George  I .Manito    P   I 

Fry,  Ruth  Thacker  (Mrs.) Denver 

Geary,  Robert  Emmitt '  'Denver 

Ginsberg,  Harry ....'."   D^nvlr 

Greenberg,  David  Morris Pueblo 

Griffith,    Catherine   Margaret Denver 

Hamilton,    Reynolds    Jennings 

..........    Knoxville,  Ala 

Harrington,   Helen   Mar Denver 

Holden,    Robert    Greene Denver 

Hughes,  Everett  Samuel Baldwin,  Kan. 

Hutton,   Josephine Denver 

Iliff,   William    Seward,   Jr 'Denver 

Johnson,    Granville  Bradley.  .  .         "'Denver 

Jones,  James  Russell '  '  'Denver 

Keliey,  Lewis  Monson Marqua'nd,  Mo 

Kimura,   Tone 7.  .    Denver 

Lewis,    Alvin    Leslie Denver 

McGuire,  Gertrude  E Denver 
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Mead,    Eleanor   Charlene Denver 

Mewborn,  Dorsey  Sale ....  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Miller,    James Denver 

Nelson,  Wallace  Dewey Denver 

O'Reilly,    Charlotte Denver 

Ostling,   Esther  S Greeley 


Pike,    Lola Sheridan,    Wyo. 

Radford,     Pearl Denver 

Sneesby,  Arthur  William 

March,  Cambridgeshire,  England 

Wagstaff,  Loren  John Ashtabula,  Ohio 
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Acker,  Eva  Jane Decatur,  Ind. 

Adamson,   Adelle  Merle   (Mrs.) Denver 

Adamson,    James    Elza Denver 

Allsworth,   Sylvia  Belle Fowler 

Andersen,    Lillian Denver 

Ardrey,   Mary Denver 

Bailey,    Ruth Denver 

Banks,   Harry  Vercoe Denver 

Barkalow,    Vivienne Denver 

Barnard,    Isham   Hamilton Fowler 

Barnes,  Ethel  Lucile Denver 

Baron,    Rebekah    Jeanette Denver 

Becker,    Lillian   Christian Denver 

Beening,   Marion  Anna Pueblo 

Behner,  Albert  Jacob Denver 

Betts,   Amber Jewell,  Kansas 

Bieghler,    Harriet   Kile    (Mrs.) 

Leadore,  Idaho 

Bishop,  Cora  May Solmon,  Kansas 

Brenner,   Gertrudis  Andree Denver 

Brown,   Hugh  Monroe Julesburg 

Brubaker,   Mabel  Tresa   (Mrs.) Denver 

Burton,    Mabel    Elizabeth Denver 

Callan,    Mary    Jane Denver 

Calogeras,    Nikias    Constantine Denver 

Campbell,  Catherine  Dorothy Denver 

Campbell,    Ida   Grace Denver 

Canter,   Mabel   Ann Aurora 

Carlson,    Amy    Geneva Denver 

Carter,    Hallie   Lucile Denver 

Chambers,   Cora  Alma Pierce 

Chapman,  Ruth  Emily Denver 

Clark,   Annie   May Denver 

Clark,  Coonie  Pearl Denver 

Clark,   Georgia  Rice    (Mrs.) Denver 

Clifford,    Martha   Hoag    (Mrs.) Denver 

Cochran,    John   Isaac Holly 

Coit,    Frances    Marguerite Denver 

Cook,  Hazel  Brown Denver 

Coulter,  Clara  Eunice Raton,  N.  M. 

Cranston,   Frederick  Pitkin Denver 

Cranston,    Florence   Fidelia Denver 

Curl,    Beulah Denver 

Daly,   Julia  Gertrude Denver 

Davis,  Norman  Esmond.  .Kansas  City,  Kan. 

De  Masseau,  Yvette  L Denver 

Dever,    Owen    Leroy Denver 

Dolan,     Magdalene Denver 

Dresser,   Catherine  Zane Denver 

Edwards,    Beatrice    Gwendolen Denver 

Ellis,  Lillian  Bertha Denver 

Engle,    Dorothy    Gail Denver 

Engle,  Earl  Agard Denver 

Evans,   Albert Denver 

Farns worth,    Lucinda Denver 

Feikert,   Nellie   Catherine    (Mrs.)  ...  .Denver 

Feldwisch,    Bertha Denver 

Fenton,  Frances  Grace Denver 

Fischer,  Elizabeth  Seiler Denver 

Fischer,  Estelle  Amy Denver 

Fitz  Patrick,   Mary  Agnes Denver 

Fowler,   Frank  Bradley Denver 

Fox,  Anna  Grace Larned,  Kansas 

Freeman,  Eliot  Nichols Denver 

Gahagen,    Agnes Denver 

Gathe,   Edna  Dorothea Denver 

Gilson,   Esther  Victoria Idaho   Springs 

Girault,  Thomas  Lackey.  .  .Plainview,  Texas 

Goddard,  Susan  Estelle Littleton 

Goodier,    Florence Denver 

Green,  Florence  Adeline Pikeview 

Gustafson,   Florence  Hulda Denver 

Hallock,   Vallie   Mae Denver 

Hausing,   Elizabeth   Albertina Denver 

Hay,    Charles    Henry Englewood 

Henry,   Blossom   Lida Denver 

Hibbs,    Charlotte Denver 

Hobbs,  Eleanor  Williams Denver 

Hollister,  Helen  Margaret Denver 

Holzman,    Ruth    Florence Denver 

Hopkins,   Clemmie  Vic   St.    L i 

Glenwood    Springs 


Hughes,  Delia  Anita Denver 

Hughes,    Mary   Esther Pueblo 

Hyland,  Francis  Clare Denver 

Ichiye,    Mitsukazu Denver 

Isbell,  Sarah  Rachel Denver 

Joerres.   Lulu   (Mrs.) Denver 

Kelley,    Bertha   Alice Aspen 

Kelly,    Julia   Agnes Denver 

Kimball,   Mildred  Estelle Denver 

Kingsley,   Perle   Shale Denver 

Kolshorn,  Agnes  Marie.  .  .  .Red  Wing,  Minn. 

Koogle,  Rose  Mae  (Mrs.) Durango 

Lacy,    Louise Rifle 

Laney,    Alice Pueblo 

Lange,  Elsie  Erna Denver 

Liggett,  Thomas  Harrison Pella,  Iowa 

Lort,  Joseph  McCrea Denver 

Lough,   Mary Osborne,   Kansas 

Lough,  Mary  Benedict   (Mrs.) Denver 

Lutton,   Edith   May Denver 

Lytle,   Ruth  Rebecca Rocky  Ford 

McConnell,  Dorothy  Francis Denver 

McDowell,   Marguerite  Hendershot   (Mrs.) 

Denver 

McLaughlin,   Edwin  Park Denver 

McMurry,   Thelma  Sites Denver 

McNeil,  George  Roland Denton,  Texas 

Mercer,    Thomas   J Denver 

Meyers,  Lydia  Mary Denver 

Mickey,  John  Lockard Walsenburg 

Miller,  Adelaide  Irene Denver 

Miller,  Doris  Elizabeth Denver 

Miller,    Esther    Margaret Denver 

Mitton,   Irene  Iola Canon  City 

Mix,  Helene  Louise  Veronica Denver 

Moore,    Dorothy Denver 

Moore,     Rachel Denver 

Morris,   Eva   Annette   Beardsley    (Mrs.) 

Denver 

Morris,   Leiand  Charles Denver 

Munn,  Jennie  Wood  (Mrs.) Pueblo 

Munn,  Walter  Wilson Pueblo 

Myers,    Mary  Alice Denver 

Nahstoll,  Anna  Cecelia..  . Jeff ersonville,  Ind. 

Nash,   Ella  May Denver 

Nash,  Mary  Eleanor Casper,  Wyo. 

Nelson,  Erma  Emmaline Kearney,  Neb. 

Nickerson,  Agnes  Eleanor.  .Cheyenne  Wells 

Noonan,  Edna  Margaret Denver 

Nowlin,  Albert  Leslie.  ,  .  .  .  .Rockwall,  Texas 

Owens,  Lewis  Raybourne Golden 

Patton,   Charles  Elbert Wray 

Payne,  Melvin  Ambrose Las  Animas 

Peake,  Francis  Louise Denver 

Peck,  Louise  Starr Denver 

Pellenz,   Eva  Mable Deertrail 

Peters,  Elsie  Constance Denver 

Phillips.    Stowe   Sylvester Rocky   Ford 

Phillips,  S.  S.    (Mrs.) Rocky  Ford 

Piotz,   Lyda  Hartley Broomfield 

Radford,    Pearl Denver 

Ramsey,  Julia  Pitman Denver 

Ratliff.   Zephania  Elis Ethel,   Mo. 

Reichelt,  Vera  Elizabeth Denver 

Reiss,    Cecelia Denver 

Reiss,    Johanna Denver 

Reynolds,   Donna  Eleanor Denver 

Riffenburg,  Ralph  Waldo Holyoke 

Robinson,   Helen   Kellar Holly 

Rollandet,   Anna  Maria   Elizabeth 

Grand  Haven,   Mich. 

Ross,   Benjamin  Franklin Eagle 

Sanstead,  Olga  Mathilda Garfield,  Minn. 

Scheidt,    Edna   Louise Denver 

Schrader,  Katharine  Dennett Denver 

Sexson,  John  Amherst Sterling 

Sexson,  Margaret  G.    (Mrs.) Sterling 

Sharp,  Lillian  Gertrude Mansfield.    La. 

Singleton,  Lillian  May Denver 

Singleton,    Helen    Alice    (Mrs.) Denver 

Smith,   Florence   Rees Denver 

Smith,   Margaret   Robina Montclair 
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Sobol,    Harry Denver 

Stueland,  Stella  Bertha Denver 

Taylor,  Lola  Mulnix  (Mrs.) Denver 

Thayer,  Floyd  Kinyon Denver 

Thomas,  John  Gabriel Denver 

Thompson,  Charlotte  Hortense Denver 

Tredway,   Jessie   Montgomery...  Denver 

Van  Polen,  Herman Denver 

Veeder,  Agnes  Eugenia Denver 

Veeder,  Paul  Revere Parker 

Vigil,  Mary  Acasita San  Pablo 

VlSil.   Sea San  Pablo 


Von  Ruecau,  Elsa  Kathryn Denver 

Walker,  Kate  Redden .......  gS™ 

Warner,    Marietta.  .  .  Gunnison 

Weber,    Edith.  .      Denver 

Wedding,  Lucy  Townshend"(Mrs.')'.'. ■±Jenver 

Williams,  Alice  'Caroline'. '. '. '.  '.^"'pu^fo 

Williams    Ruby  Alma .       "  n?nve? 

Wimer,  Hazel  Irma Wetim'a'r ,    Tnl 

Winn,  Mollie  Emily.  wenman    Iowa 

Wisher*   Margaret   Amanda'.".'.:  "  "  'Denvlr 

Yates,    Eunice.  .  .  JJenver 

Denver 
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Adams,  Roxana  Marten Denver 

Allen,  Louisa  Thomas Denver 

Ames,    Florence Denver 

Amnions,   Annie  Josephine '  .'Denver 

Anderson,  Edna  Mabel Denver 

Anderson,   Lucille 'Denver 

Anderson,    Pearle '"'Denver 

Anthony,   Hazyl  Kathryn '"'Denver 

Arndt,  Mollie  Elizabeth  (Mrs.) Denver 

Auslender,    Edward Denver 

Bach,    Barbara Denver 

Baerresen,  Martha  I "  'Denver 

Baerresen,  Viola  Mary Denver 

Baker,   Earl   Glenn... Denver 

Banks,   Helen   F Denver 

Baum,  Mrs.  C.  L ! ."  ! .' !  ! .' !  iDeSvIr 

Bauserman,    Nellie   Kate Denver 

Besser,  Grace  B Denver 

Beynon,   Margaret   May ['  'Denver 

Bliss,   Cora   Mabel..... DeSver 

Boggess,   Frank   Austin Denver 

Borst,   Ella  Henry ;    DeSvIr 

Boyles,    Hattie   Belle Denver 

Brown,  Amy   J ; ; ;  .Denver 

Brown,  Emma  Marie Denver 

Browning,    Helen    Mae "  'Denver 

Bryan,   Ethel   Ellen Denver 

Bunger,   Gertrude  Augusta Denver 

Burlmgame,    Ruth Denver 

Cameron,  Dora  L .' ;  •  '   dISvI? 

Canning,    Annette   Blanche '.  '.Denver 

Carson,  Myra  Agnes Denver 

Carter,  Hallie  Lucile Denver 

Cline,  Effie  Mabel Denver 

Cluxton,   Henry   Tracy .  ." ."  [  ]  ]  ]  .dISvot 

Cochran,    Mabel   Gertrude Denver 

Coffran,   Avis    Pearl DeSver 

Colby,   Mabel  Anna ;  -  -  '   Denver 

Connelly,  Kate  M.    (Mrs.) '   Denvir 

Cook,  Henry  Allen. DeSvIr 

Corbett,  Sarah  J.    (Mrs.) Denvlr 

Cordingly,    Elizabeth Denver 

Corey,   Elizabeth   Anney "    Denver 

Cranmer,   Mrs.   George  J 'dISvct 

Cnppen,   Helen   Elizabeth....  Denver 

Crowe,  Bertha  Roxana  DeCora Denver 

Cummmgs,  Emeline  Moody Denver 

Daly,    Julia   Gertrude..........  Denvlr 

Davis,    Mabel   Foree   Dickerson    (Mrs.) 

de  Masseau,"  Tvett'e"  Marie  '  L. '. '. '. '. "    Etnltr 

De  Rocher,  Eva  May .        •    B^SvIr 

Dewey  Edna  S.   (Mrs.) Denver 

Doble,   Flora  I E»I 

Duray,   Minnie   Mary.  .  .  . '.'.'. Denver 

Eagleton,   Matthew  Ellsworth!  .  '.  '.  '.  "  'Denver 

Edwards,  Mabel  Walker Denvlr 

Edwards,   Sarah  Esther D^nvlr 

Ellis,   Mary  Elizabeth Denver 

Ellison,  James  William Denver 

Englehardt,  Josephine  Constantia 

Virginia Denver 


Evarts,  Grace  Frances Denver 

Paul,  Hannah  May Denver 

Feldwisch,  Bertha  W .     !  '  '    Denver 

TTpntnn    tti-w„»,«„~  ^ Denver 


Fen  ton,  Frances  Grace Denver 

Fergus,    Marie    Myers ""Denver 

Fmney,  Emma  Alice Denver 

Fletcher,  Helen  C jolnvlr 

Fletcher,  Lida  Eleanor  G ....'.'.   Denver 

Freelove,  Alma  J DeSver 

Freeman,  Eliot  Nichols Denver- 
Frees,  Anna  Mary .'      ; ; ;  .DeSvIr 

Gardiner,  Julia  Hilda Denver 

Garrison,  Elizabeth Denver 

Gass,  Maude  Bell Denver 


Gebhard,  Minnie.  ...  r> 

Gilfillan,  Maude  M.      Denver 

Gillis,  Mary  E.  .  .        Denver 

Girardot,    AugustiAe '  Marie .'.'.' Sin ver 

Grant,  Francis  Lester.  r\f      e 

Greenbaum,  Anna  Josephine'.'.'.'"  "  ' '   Denver 

Greene,  Burnus  Raymond  r\f        r 

Gumlick,  Helen  Rus^ellSmith.' .' .' .' .' ."  [EtuZtl 
Hall,  Agnes  Skidmore.  t=>„ 

Hall,  Corinne  E.  .  .       Denver 

Hamilton,  Jessie  May. £fnVer 

Hanen,  Opal  Janice    „      Den\V?r 

Hannahs,  Ada  Belle. 5fnver 

Hansen,  Zelma  Elizabeth '.  '.  '.  [  \  \  \  \ '  '  "    Denver 

Harngan,  Josephine n»™f I 

Haskins,    Elizabeth     (Mrs. )' .' .' .' .' .' .'  [ '   De^vw 

Haskms,  Jennie tS„ 

Hay,  Charles  Henry.  "  .' pn£e"Te,r 

Hellesen,  Ellen  Henrietta  \  ]  \  \  \ '. .' EngDenver 

Hemberger,    Elizabeth Denver 

Holmes    Ethel  Elizabeth.  .  .  J  J    '   dISvIp 

Horn,  Mary  Quinbv  iJenver 

Rowland,  Alice  Bancroft." ."  ." ."  [  \  \  \  \  \  '  "g^vl? 

Humphrey,  E.  D.   (Mrs.) DeSvIr 

Hutsmpillar,   Florence  W D^vlr 

Hyndman    Mary  Blair 'ffi 

Jackson,  Effie  Electa  (Mrs.)  ....  dISvI? 

Jackson,  Rae  Livingston.  .....  Denver 

Jameson    Dora  Cecilia  Christensen.    ! Denver 

Ketner,  Mary  Miles  Pearson .     Denver 

Ketner,  Sarah  Pearson DeSver 

Kimmel,  Gertrude  Louise Denver 

Klein,    Louise tw)™£ 

Lanier,  Delia ... rSSZtl 

T.cni     -n„n„  Denver 


Laul,   Delia. 


.  Denver 


Lindstrom,  Martha  Julia Denver 

Little,  Dorothy '    olnvlr 

Longan,  Anna  Miller Denver 

Longan,   Rose  Mary Denver 

Luther,  Nellie  Leola Denver 

Lyman,  Genevieve  M "  "   Denver 

Macdonald,  Mary  Ellen  Stewart.  .  .  '.  '. Denver 

Manard,  Alice  May Denver 

Mansbach,  Wanda  Hortense Denver 

Markusen,   Martha  Christina Denver 

McAloney,  Mrs.  W.  H Denver 

McCausland,  Calla  Amelia Denver 

McCrimmon,  Flora  B Denver 

McKeown,  Edith  (Mrs.) Denver 

McLaury,  Frank.  .  . DeSvlr 

MeMeen,   George  Marvin Denver 

Meacham,  Mollie  Winn Denver 

Metcalf,   Harriet  Amelia Denver 

Miller,  Dorothy  Marie "  Denver 

Miller,  Noble 'Denvlr 

Mitchell,  Nellie  May Denver 

Moore,  Alice  Lucy Denver 

Moore,  Elizabeth  Holt Denver 

Moore,  F.  A Denver 

Moore,  Hazel  Helen Denver 

Moore,  Rachel Denver 

Morgan,  Grace  Myrtle .'.'."'  Denver 

Morris,  Mary  Edith Denver 

Muncaster,  Edith  Agnes Denver 

Myers,  F  C. Denver 

Myers.  Jessie  Well  wood Denver 

Neff,  Helen  Louise Denver 

Nelson,  Ida  Mae Denver 

Newmeyer,  Mary  Elizabeth Denver 

Osborn,   Ruth Denver 

Owens,  Lewis  Raybourne .  .'  '.  Denver 

Passover,  Lucy  Lloyd Denver 

Pearson,  Arthur Denver 

Pellenz,  Eva  Mabel '. .'  '  Denver 

Philips,  Homer  S Denver 

Queree,  Pearl Denver 
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Radford,  Pearl Denver 

Reed,  Ethel  Blanche.  .  .  .'. Denver 

Reed,  Helen  Frances Denver 

Reiss,  Johanna Denver 

RifEenburg,  Ralph  Waldo Denver 

Romlck,  Nell Denver 

Rood,  Hephzibah  Herod  (Mrs.) Denver 

Ruff er,  William Denver 

Sawyer,  Mabel  Eldora Denver 

Scrafford,  Mabelle  Marie Denver 

Senosiain,   Candido  Bezunartea Denver 

Shaw,    Edna    L Denver 

Shively,    Charles    Stacy Denver 

Shuck,   Merrette  Edwin Denver 

Sims,  Ethel  May Denver 

Singleton,  Helen  Alice Denver 

Skinner,  Isabelle  Belle Denver 

Skoss,  Sarah  M Denver 

Sloan,  Sara  Elizabeth Denver 

Smith,  Mrs.  Raymond  W Denver 

Spencer,   Jennett   Stevens Denver 


Stevens,  Maud  Lafferty  (Mrs.) Denver 

Stone,  Esther  Gunhild Denver 

Stueland,  Louis  Andreas Denver 

Sweet,  Inez  Elizabeth Denver 

Tobin,  Ruth  Price Denver 

Tucker,   Ethel  May Denver 

Ure,  Frances  Marion Denver 

Van  Landingham  Demetrius  P Denver 

Watts,  Lillie  Ellen Denver 

Welker,  Ida  May Denver 

White,  Julia  M Denver 

Williams,   Harriet    (Mrs.) Denver 

Winn,  Mollie  Emily Denver 

Winston,  Stanton  Edwin Denver 

Wisherd,  Margaret  Amanda Denver 

Wood,  Margaret  (Mrs.) Denver 

Woods,  Hulda  M Denver 

Yates,  Eunice  Adeline .Denver 

Young,   Lillian  Katherine Denver 

Young,    Mattie   F.    (Mrs*.) Denver 

Zenoe,  Elizabeth  Lear Denver 


On  the  preceding  pages  are  printed  the  names  of  the  students  who  are 
under  the  care  of  the  Faculty  at  University  Park,  numbering  in  all, 
with  double  counts  omitted 984 


In  the  catalogs  of  the  several  professional  schools   (to  be  had  for  the 
asking)  are  printed  the  names  of  the  students  in  those  schools  number- 


ing 


350 


This  shows  total  of  students,  for  1917-18,  to  be 1334 


THE  ILIPF  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY, 

an  entirely  independent  institution,  located  at  University  Park,  is  upon 
terms  of  friendliest  co-operation  with  the  University  of  Denver.  The  courses 
in  the  Iliff  School  are  open  to  students  in  the  University,  with  reciprocal  cour- 
tesies from  the  University  to  the  Iliff  School. 

For  catalog  write  the  President  of  the  Iliff  School  of .  Theology,  the  Rev. 
James  A.  Beebe,  D.D.,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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Follow  your  honest  convictions,  and  be  strong— Thaclceray 
General  Social  Regulations  of  the  Trustees 

No  immoral  students   shall  be  received  or  retained. 

Visiting  Places   of  immoral  or  questionable  resort,  the  use  of  vulgar  or  profane 
ings^rp'r^bited?"  »to™ta-«  *™l*<**>  «*  «'  tobacco  in  and  afoutThe^buUd! 
Attendance  at  Chapel  shall  be  obligatory. 
♦   M?  uitjrar^i<>r  °ther  so?ie,tv  of  students  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Department  shall  be 

Z^i?e?£LS7g$3Z:  *•  p">s"-'  °f ""-"  """'  »•'  —  "••» 

No   original  composition,  poem,  essay  or  oration  shall  be  delivered  in  any  such 
public  entertainment  until  submitted  for  criticism   and  rehearsal  to  the  Dean  of  "he 

fL0Vbrh^tposFea:forye'.abiydWh0m  *  ""*  ^  "*"*  *  "«  ™"~  «f  **  Facu^ 
UlJSE!^^|£S&  &%£?**  ***■  *"  **  *«  ""*»  °f  *• 

Specific  Social  Regulations  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Faculty 

1.  The  rule  prohibiting  the  use  of  tobacco  in  and  about  the  buildings  of  the  Uni 
vers.ty  is  construed  now  to  include  the  University  Campus  and  the  Iliff  School  Campus 

2.  All  entertainments,  literary  or  social,  which  are  given  in  the  name  of  th»  IJ„5 
vers.ty,  or  of  any  class  or  society  thereof,  must  be  scheduled  with  the  Dean  of  Wo^n 
be"  choTn  *  *"  ^^^    *"*  T  SWh  funcU°n  «  *******  dSTpSron  ™.t 
.,      ?'    .No  d.ance,°i;  card  partv  can  be  S»™n  at  any  time  or  in  any  place  in  the  name  of 

no'conlrT  W  ^Vl?  °!  "V'188  *T  80C'lety  thereof-  TheVivers^  assume, 
no  control  of  the  social  life  of  students  who  reside  at  home  or  are  under  the  direct 
control  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  when  said  students  are  away  from  the  coE 
grounds  and  buildings.  But  if  parents  or  guardians  give  dances  or  c£d  parties  for 
their  sons  and  daughters,  they  are  reminded  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  riv"  such 
entertainments  in  the  name  of  the  University  or  of  any  class  or  society thereof 

4.  Two  public  plays  may  be  given  in  each  year,  namely:  One  by  the  Senior  Class 
during  Commencement  week,  and  one  by  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking "  Private 
plays  may  be  given,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty.  All  plays  mus  be  riven  in 
some  one  of  the  college  buildings  or  in  the  open  at  University  Park 
tbeir'„^°Tg  women1.who  do  not  reside  at  home,  or  are  not  assigned  to  homes  by 
houTe.     H«     °r  glJari,an8'  arC  "•»«?«»  *«  resid«  «  Templin  Hall  or  in  other  approved 

any  ro^n^s  ror*n±  AH"  apprOVed  aS  homes  f°/  WOmen  aPe  not  Permitted  to  provide 
any  rooms   for  men.     All   young  women  who   do   not   reside   at   home   (or   in    homes 

Women       *  P&rentS   °P  gUardians>   are  unde«"   *e   supervision   of  the  Dean   of 

„,'•  Y°Ung  m*n  who  do  not  reside  at  home,  or  are  not  assigned  to  homes  by  their 
an'rove^  ^  ?'  &r*  re<*uired  to  reside  in  approved  houses.  House,  which  are 
mJ J Zt  j  TS  °J  men  are  n°l  Permitted  to  provide  rooms  for  women.  AH  young 
frt        i°    .1  ^^  **  hr°me  (°-r  in  h°meS  assiSaed  by  their  parents  or  guardians) 

are  under  the  supervision  of  certain  designated  members  of  the  Faculty. 

Brr>7AThc  tCi°ndTUC.t  of.students  at  all  times  not  only  in  and  about  the  buildings  and 
LT  fMhlUJn,Ter!,lty^butrin  $e  C,ntire  di8trict  of  University  Park,  must  conform 
and  all'oS  1     sta"^rds  of  civilized  society.    Fighting,  rudeness,  coarseness,  hazing 

of  .in  J      • *?  ??£  b°0r,Sh  P^tormances  are  prohibited.    Students  who  are  guilt? 

the  Si!     U  K  ^  SUSpended  *'«»»««  fcy  ^e  Chancellor  or  Vice-chancellor  or 

InJ  -  A       Z  anyIPr.oress.or-    Suspended  students  must  instantly  leave  the  building! 

Sf  £Sr3  by  tt  Faruhy*  "*  """^  ™*  fr°»  ^^^  *«*  **°™d>  «*  *5 

nanf;  ^"n  8tudent  ^ho  desires  to  *erve  as  an  accredited  college  correspondent  of  any 
paper,  in  Denver  or  elsewhere,  must  first  secure  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 


Planting  colleges  and  filling  them  with  studious  young  men  and  women  is  planting 
seed  corn  for  the  world.— Judson. 


Summary  of  Students  for  1917-18 

In  Graduate  School 

Graduate  Students 97 

In  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Seniors 102 

Juniors 92 

Sophomores 166 

Freshmen 220 

College  Specials , 50 

In  Summer  School 185 

In  Extension  College 201 

Total  College  and  Graduate  Students,  less  double 

counts 984 

In  Professional  Schools 

Law 43 

Dentistry , 163 

Commerce 144 

Total  in  Professional  Schools 350 

Total  University  Students,  1917-18 1334 

where  they  come  from 

Prom  the  City  of  Denver 936 

From  Colorado  outside  Denver .    . .  242 

From  39  other  States  and  Foreign  Countries . .  156 

Total  Students  as  above  shown 1334 

^<^> •%*  \ 
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For  Year  Books,  Bulletins  and  Information,  Write 
Chancellor  Buchtel,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Year  Book 
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University  of  Denver 
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566  STARS  IN  OUR  SERVICE  FLAG 

Senior  Unit  of  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  now  re-established 

Military  Training  Voluntary 


Published  Monthly  by  the  University  of  Denver  at  University  Hall,  University  Park, 
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Man  is  incurably  religious.— Sabatier. 
THE  FIRST  WORD:    PLACE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE 

By  President  William  Oxley  Thompson  of  the  Ohio  State  University 

™+1-/nF^P°Sfful  e<2uc^ional  leaders  are  now  saying  that  the  adequate  recog- 
nition of  the  place  of  religion  in  the  educational  life  of  our  time  is  hound  up 
with  the  programs  of  the  institutions  which  are  fostered  and  maintained  by  the 
great  religious  denominations.  This  address  brings  into  clear  view  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  Christian  Schools  where  educational  programs  are  as  broad 
as  the  lite  of  man  and  where  religion  and  science  are  equally  free  A  few 
sentences  from  this  illuminating  address  are  here  printed : 

"I  express  the  deep  conviction  that  the  Church  will  make  a  mistake  if  it 
loosens  its  hold  on  its  colleges,  and  the  further  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  change  of  control  dictated  by  the  influence  of  great  boards  or  foundations^ 
or  by  the  simple  desire  to  get  money  or  the  influence  of  individuals. 

*  r?  ^  fiJSt  ?laCe'  let  me  su^est  that  the  denominational  college  should 
stand  for  the  fundamental  importance  of  religion.  I  believe  the  State  is  pro- 
foundly interested  in  religion.  I  do  not  say  she  is  interested  in  Methodism  or 
Presbyterianism  in  Catholicism  or  Protestantism,  except  in  so  far  as  these 
institutions  are  the  representatives  of  religion.  The  Ordinance  of  1787  stated 
a  profound  truth  when  it  declared  religion  essential  to  good  government. 

"In  the  second  place,  I  suggest  the  importance  of  the  unhampered  teaching 
or  religion  This  means  to  give  it  a  place  of  honor  in  the  course  of  study  and 
to  be  free  to  teach  it.    The  time  may  come  when  this  will  be  possible  in  a'State 

Tl^w'         T+tai£ly  1S  ^  trUe  t0day"   Nor  is  the  Church  as  an  institution 
of  worship  equal  to  the  problem. 

"The  denominational  college  supported  by  the  Church  may  become  the 
best  expression  of  religious  freedom  in  teaching  that  the  generation  knows  Mv 
conviction  is  that  the  Church  will  be  not  only  traitor  to  its  own  interests  ou^ 
also  recreant  to  its  duty  to  the  State  if  it  shall  relinquish  its  emphasis  upon 
till*  gTS  frdamefa1^.  .National  morality  is  not  likely  to  permanently 
prevail  m  the  absence  of  religious  conviction  and  spiritual  influences.  Presi- 
dent or  a  State  university  as  I  am,  I  sincerely  hope  there  may  be  no  lessening 
of  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  denominational  college  to  those  principles  of  re 
hgion  and  morals  which  were  considered  of  first  importance  by  their  founders 
They  were  never  more  needed  than  now.  ^' 

"The  atmosphere  in  which  a  boy  is  educated  counts  for  much.    I  am  in  no 

rSlnirUe      State, ms.tltu*10ns  when  *  say  that  in  our  day  a  boy  might  become 

of %?££f *  maStfrf  alf0St  "&  °ne  0f  the  best  of  them  "^ I  be  »  ignorant 
oi  the  Bible,  the  great  literature  which  it  contains,  the  moral  and  spiritual  truth 

It  }l  "Bleats,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion,  the  facts  and 
«  ftt  HhlCh  Jhey+ ar,e.defended>  their  nature  and  the?  value  to  society 
as  if  he  had  been  educated  in  a  non-Christian  country.    Who  is  to  supply  this 

for  t4nd°uty?  C°lle|re?    IS  n0t  thG  °hurch'  ^th  a11  its  ^tiSnVS 

oh^^T^^  t0  *~gffest  that  it  is  to  her  own  colleges  the  Church  must 
arvX °±  7  th?  SpGC-fiC  PreJ>aration  of  her  leaders,  her  recruits  for  mission 
aSnft Th?S iJ?ria?  Sem??'  and.her  WOrkers  generally.  The  figures  often  given 
S!?i£SS  relatively  small  number  of  candidates  for  these  positions  who  come 
Wrt,fS5  ^stltu*10ns  a™  ln  the  main  true,  and  when  we  have  done  our  best 
*Lm  foster"^  of.  voluntary  religious  organizations  within  State  institutions 
the  disproportion  is  likely  to  remain  very  great.  ' 

ffivJ  £  rt^iS?"  tr?1  ofleaders\  To°  much  Prominence  has  probably  been 
ELhJ LT^JJL1™*? S  Produced-  Jt  is  e^ally  important  to  have  an 
increasing  body  of  intelligent,  moral  and  spiritual  common  people.  A  republic 
cannot  continue  to  exist  without  them."  pwpw.  a  repuonc 
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When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him. — Psalm  8 


THE    GREAT    TELESCOPE 


THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  ASTRONOMICAL  RESEARCH 

When  the  planet  Eros  was  in  opposition  in  1898-99  (at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery) it  was  observed  by  fifty-one  astronomers  who  made  1,160  observations 
in  all.  Of  this  total  number  more  than  300  observations  were  made  by  Dean 
Howe  in  the  Chamberlin  Observatory  at  University  Park.  These  facts  were 
brought  out  in  a  somewhat  dramatic  manner  in  the  thesis  which  was  presented 
by  Gustav  Stracke  for  his  Doctor's  Degree  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  All 
the  conspicuous  observatories  in  the  world  were  occupied  in  making  observa- 
tions of  this  new  planet.  Some  of  the  most  notable  observatories  made  obser- 
vations as  follows:  Algiers  13,  Berlin  24,  Bordeaux  19,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia 38,  Greenwich  30,  Hamburg  13,  Lick  Observatory  65,  Leipzig  37,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  24,  Marseilles  43,  Munich  98,  Paris  29,  Rome  5,  Strasburg 
42,  Washington  14,  Vienna  33,  and  Yerkes  Observatory  74. 

The  Chamberlin  Observatory  of  the  University  of  Denver  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  astronomical  stations  of  the  world. 
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The  birth  of  science  was  the  death  of  superstition.— Huxley 


EAST  END  OF  LIBRARY 


SCIENCE  HALL 


UNIVERSITY    HALL 
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The  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  he  one.— Emerson 


TEMPLJN    HALX, 


In  these  clays  half  our  diseases  come  from  neglect  of  the  body.—Bulwer-Lytton 


THE   GYMNASIUM 
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The  best  theology  is  rather  a  divine  life  than  a  divine  Knowledge. -J even 


iy  Taylor 


THE    ILIFF    HALL 


Keep  God's  model  safe,  new  men  will  rise  to  tElce  its  mould.— Br o 


wning 


THE    CHAPEL 

17] 
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That  which  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business. — Izaak  Walton 


TRUSTEES  OF  THE  COLORADO  SEMINARY 

(Property-holding  Corporation  under  Charter  of  5th  March,  18G4) 


Term  Expires  1919 
Charles  W.  Hancher 
Prank  R.  Hollenback 
William  S.  Iliff 
William  Lennox 
Albert  B.  Reynolds 
William  B.  Sweet 
Egbert  N.  Wood 


Term  Expires  1920 

Orrin  W.  Auman 
J.  Stanley  Edwards 
John  Evans 
Francis  J.  McConnell 
Frank  McDonough 
Charles  L.  Mead 
James  R.  Thorpe 


Term  Expires  1921 
Charles  R.  Brock 
James  H.  Causey 
Alexander  L.  Doud 
Ervin  N.  Bdgerton 
William  H.  Howell 
Herbert  E.  Johnson 
William  T.  Scott 


Term  Expires  1922 
Frederick    J.    Cham- 

berlin 
Earl  M.  Cranston 
William  G.  Evans 
David  D.  Forsyth 
William  L.  Hartman 
L.  Wirt  Markham 
Joseph  C.  Shattuck 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  COLORADO  SEMINARY 

WHO  ARE  ALSO  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 

(Scholastic  and  Degree-Conferring  Corporation) 


Wm.  G.  Evans,  President 
A.  L.  Doud,  Vice-President 
E.  M.  Cranston,  Vice-President 


F.  J.  Chamberlin,  Treasurer 
A.  E.  Reynolds 
Wm.  S.  Iliff 


H.  E.  Johnson 
O.  W.  Auman 
C.  L.  Mead 


UNIVERSITY  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  COLORADO  CONFERENCE 

(The  members  of  this  committee  meet  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Colorado  Seminary) 


H.  E.  Barnes 
F.  W.  Birney 
F.  G.  Bloom 
F.  A.  Boggess 
C.  F.  Carnine 
E.  Fair 
J.  R.  Forsyth 


R.  R.  Adams 
R.  H.  Ayres 
W.  E.  Bell 
S.  L.  Cates 
A.  L.  Chase 
R.   H.   Forrester 
G.  M.  Henderson 
C.  W.  Huett 
A.  Hurlstone 
S.  H.   Kirkbride 
G.  E.  Konkel 


LAYMEN 


G.  A.  Hamilton 
J.  S.  Hatcher 
I.  F.  Keeping 

F.  A.  Leete 

G.  C.  Manly 
M.  F.  Miller 
G.  W.  Parfet 


MINISTERS 


F.  T.  Krueger 
J.  J.  Lace 

N.   H.   Lee 
J.  W.  Mahood 
O.  K.  Maynard 

G.  L.  Nuckolls 
A.  F.  Ragatz 
C.  A.  Rowand 
C.  B.  Spencer 
C.  B.  Steele 


P.  J.  Reifel 
B.  F.  Scribner 
H.  L.  Shattuck 

F.  W.  Stover 

G.  W.  Whitford 
E.  C.  Withrow 


G.  H.  Stuntz 
T.  H.  Temple 
C.  0.  Thibodeau 
J.  Thomas 

B.  T.  Vincent 
A.  J.  Waller 
W.  D.  Waller 
S.  B.  Warner 

C.  B.  Wilcox 
C.  A.  Wright 
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Education  is  the  apprenticeship  of  life 


University  of  Denver 

and  Colorado  Seminary 


Year  Book 


1919 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1919 


First  Semester 


Sept.  15-16,  Monday  and  Tuesday- 
Registration  Days.  Extra  fee 
for  registration  after  Tuesday, 
Sept.  16. 

Sept.  17,  Wednesday— Recitations 
begin. 

Sept.  19,  Friday — Reception  by  the 
two  Christian  Associations. 

Sept.  26,  Friday— Chancellor's  Fac- 
ulty Party. 

Nov.  17,  Monday— Tuition  due  for 
second  half  of  first  semester. 

Nov.  27-28,  Thursday  and  Friday— 
Thanksgiving  recess. 

Dec.  20,  Saturday— Christmas  recess 
begins. 

1920 

Jan.  5,  Monday— First  semester  re- 
sumes. 

Jan.  26-30,  Monday  to  Friday— Reg- 
istration for  second  semester. 

Jan.  30,  Friday— First  semester 
ends. 


1920 


Second  Semester 


Feb.  3,  Tuesday — Opening  day  of 
second  semester ;  registration 
ends  at  noon.  Extra  fee  for 
registration  later  than  Tuesdav, 
Feb.  3. 

Feb.  16-20,  Monday  to  Friday- 
Week  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

Mar.  27- Apr.  4,  Saturday  to  Sunday 
— Spring  vacation. 

Apr.  5,  Monday— Tuition  due  for 
second  half  of  second  semester. 

April  30,  Friday— High  School  Re- 
ception. 

June  4,  Friday — Class  Day. 

June  6,  S  u  n  d  a  y— Baccalaureate 
service. 

June  8-9,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday- 
Meetings  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
June  9,  Wednesday — Alumni  Day. 

June  10,  T  h  u  r  s  d  a  y — Commence- 
ment. 

June  11,  Friday — Second  semester 
ends. 


Summer  School  in  1920  from  June  21  to  July  30. 
First  Semester  of  1920-21  opens  Monday,  September  13. 


[Ill 


He  who  wishes  to  exert  a  useful  influence  must  be  careful  to  insult  nothing.  Let  him  not 
be  troubled  by  what  seems  absurd,  but  let  him  consecrate  his  energies  to  the  creation 
of  what  is  good.  He  must  not  demolish,  but  build.  He  must  raise  temples  where 
mankind  may  come  and  partake  of  the  purest  pleasures. — Goethe 

CHARTER  OF  THE  COLORADO  SEMINARY 


An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Colorado  Seminary 
Approved  March  5,  1864 


Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives  of  Colorado  Terri- 
tory : 

Section  1.  That  John  Evans,  Samuel  H.  Elbert,  W.  N.  Byers,  H.  Burton, 
A.  B.  Case,  J.  G.  Vawter,  A.  G.  Gill,  W.  D.  Pease,  Edwin  Scudder,  J.  H. 
Morrison,  Warren  Hussey,  J.  W.  Smith,  D.  H.  Moffat,  Jr.,  R.  E.  Whitsitt, 
C.  A.  Cook,  John  Cree,  Amos  Steck,  J.  M.  Chivington,  J.  B.  Doyle,  Henry 
Henson,  Amos  Widner,  John  T.  Lynch,  Milo  Lee,  J.  B.  Chaffee,  Lewis  Jones, 
O.  A.  Willard,  W.  H.  H.  Loveland,  and  Robert  Berry  be  and  they  are  hereby 
constituted  a  body  politic  and  corporate  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  directing 
and  maintaining  an  institution  of  learning,  to  be  styled  the  Colorado  Semi- 
nary, and  in  manner  hereinafter  prescribed  to  have  perpetual  succession,  with 
full  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  adopt  and  alter  at 
pleasure  a  seal,  acquire,  hold  and  convey  property,  real,  personal  and  mixed, 
to  the  extent  they  may  judge  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  of 
this  corporation,  and,  generally,  to  perform  such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  therefor. 

Sec.  2.  Said  Trustees,  at  their  first  meeting,  shall  be  divided  into  four 
classes  of  seven  in  each  class,  which  class  shall  hold  office  for  one,  two,  three 
and  four  years,  respectively,  dating  from  the  first  day  of  July,  1864;  their 
successors  shall  be  appointed  whenever  terms  expire,  or  vacancies  for  any 
cause  exist,  by  the  annual  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
within  whose  bounds  the  City  of  Denver  may  be  included,  but  all  of  said 
Trustees  and  their  successors  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are 
elected. 

Sec.  3.  No  test  of  religious  faith  shall  ever  be  applied  as  a  condition  of 
admission  into  said  Seminary,  but  the  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  adopt  all 
proper  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  conduct  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  the  management  of  all  affairs  pertaining  to  said  institution. 

Sec.  4.  They  shall  have  full  power  to  confer  all  degrees  and  emoluments 
customary  to  be  given  by  similar  institutions. 

Sec.  5.  Such  property  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  design 
of  the  Seminary  in  the  best  manner,  while  used  exclusively  for  such  purposes, 
shall  be  free  from  all  taxation. 

Sec.  6.  In  all  cases,  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  transacting  any  business,  or  said  majority  may  vest  the  power 
of  the  Trustees  in  an  Executive  Committee,  or  agent  of  their  number,  at 
pleasure. 

Sec.  7.  This  shall  be  deemed  a  public  act,  and  be  in  force  and  take  effect 
from  and  after  its  passage. 
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The  best  that  we  can  do  for  one  another  is  to  exchange  our  thoughts  freely.— Froude 
ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 


Adopted  1889,  and  Amended  June  8,  1898 


Article  I.    The  name  of  this  society  shall  be  The  University  of  Denver. 

Article  II.  The  object  of  this  society  shall  be  the  advancement  of  the 
educational  interests  of  Colorado;  the  promotion  of  all  the  sciences,  arts  and 
learned  professions;  and  to  form  a  University  which  shall  have  power  to 
establish  a  system  of  instruction  in  any  or  all  of  the  departments  of  learning- 
to  create  fellowships;  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Examiners,  and,  upon  examina- 
tion or  satisfactory  recommendation,  to  confer  marks  of  distinction  and  all 
degrees  honorary  or  otherwise,  usual  to  a  University,  upon  all  such  candidates 
as  snail  be  found  worthy  thereof. 

Article  III  The  members  of  this  society  shall  be  the  Secretary,  for  the 
time  being,  of  the  Colorado  Annual  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  secretaries,  while  in  office,  of  such  annual  conferences  as  shall 
hereafter  be  organized  within  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the  said  Colorado 
Annual  Conference;  the  Presiding  Elders,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  aforesaid 
annual  conference  or  conferences;  the  President,  for  the  time  being,  of  the 
Colorado  Seminary;  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  for  the  time  being, 
of  the  Colorado  Seminary.  6' 

Article  IV.  The  officers  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  a  Board  of  seven 
Irustees,  all  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  society,  who  shall  be  elected  bV 
ballot  annually  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  and  shall  hold  their  office  until 
their  successors  shall  have  been  chosen,  and  the  following  named  persons,  viz. : 
H.  W.  Warren,  EM  Cranston,  Jos.  C.  Shattuck,  J.  W.  Gilluly,  C  B.  Spencer, 
W.  C.  Madison  and  J.  H.  Merritt  shall  constitute  such  Board  of  Trustees  until 
the  nrst  regular  election,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected;  and  if,  for  anv 
reason,  such  election  is  not  held  on  said  day  in  June,  it  may  be  held  at  any 
subsequent  regular  or  called  meeting,  due  notice  of  such  election  having  been 
served  by  mail  or  personal  service  on  all  members  of  the  society.  There  shall 
Vffsident,  Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  such  other  officers 
as  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  By-Laws  of  the  society,  all  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Article  V.  The  Trustees  of  this  society  shall  have  power  to  make  all 
such  necessary  and  prudential  by-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution 
and  laws  o±  the  State,  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  the  management  of  the 
anairs  of  the  society. 

Article  VI  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of  this  society. 

Under  the  charter  and  articles  here  printed,  the  following  Departments 
are  organized  as  schools  of  the  University: 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  School  of  Pharmacy 

Graduate  School  School  of  Law 

Summer  School  School  of  Dentistry 

Extension  College  School  of  Commerce 
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We  may  give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct 
LIBERAL  ARTS  FACULTY:    1918-19 

HENRY  AUGUSTUS  BUCHTEL,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


Chancellor. 


WILBER  DWIGHT  ENGLE,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D. 

T 'ice-Chancellor  and  Director  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy 
and  of  the  Summer  School.    Professor  of  Chemistry. 

HERBERT  ALONZO  HOWE,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Astronomy. 
Director  of  the  Chamberlin  Observatory. 

AMMI  BRADFORD  HYDE,  A.M.,  S.T.D.,  Litt.D. 

Lecturer  on  Philology  and  Linguistics. 

HERBERT  EDWIN  RUSSELL,  A.M.,  Sc.D. 

Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics. 

IRA  EUGENE  CUTLER,  A.M. 

Professor  of  Biology. 

DANIEL  EDWARD  PHILLIPS,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education. 
Director  of  the  Extension  College. 

WILBUR  FLETCHER  STEELE,  A.M.,  S.T.D. 

Professor  of  English  Bible  and  Religion. 

FRANK  HUNT  HURD  ROBERTS,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Extra-mural  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

IDA  KRUSE  McFARLANE,  A.M.,  Litt.D. 

Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  Professor  of  English. 

PERLE  SHALE  KINGSLEY,  A.M. 

Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

REUBEN  EDSON  NYSWANDER,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Physics. 

DAVID  SHAW  DUNCAN,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

GEORGE  A.  WARFIELD,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology. 


ETIENNE  BERNARDEAU  RENAUD,  A.M. 
OWEN  BERTRAM  TROUT,  A.M. 
FRANK  DICKINSON,  A.M. 
EDMUND  DRESSER  CRESSMAN,  Ph.D. 
JAMES  WELLINGTON  WHALER,  A.M. 


Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

Professor  of  Mathematics ;  Registrar. 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

Professor  of  English   Composition. 
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Nothing  in  life  is  humdrum.— Arnold  Bennett 
ARTHUR  CHAPMAN,  Litt.M. 


ANNE  McKEEN  SHULER,  A.M. 

MABEL  RILLING,  A.B. 

ELISABETH  McNEAL  GALBREATH,  Ph.B. 

CAPTAIN  DANIEL  B.  MILLER,  JR.,  U.  S.  A. 

GRANVILLE  BRADLEY  JOHNSON 

CARLOTA  ESTELLE  ROOSE,  A.M. 

HELEN  ELIZABETH  CRIPPEN,  A.M. 

LESLIE  WILES  SCOPIELD,  A.M. 

MARY  RIPLEY  OLIPHANT,  A.M. 

EARL  AGARD  ENGLE,  A.B. 

ADALINE  SHAW  BULLEN,  A.B. 


CANDIDO  BEZUNARTEA  SENOSIAIN 
College  of  Granada 


ANNE  LAMB,  B.S. 

WILLIAM  SHERMAN  DENT,  B.C.S. 

EDITH  FALES,  A.B. 

IRENE  ESTELLE  KILLE,  A.B. 
ANNA  LOUISE  JOHNSON 
CARL  LOUIS  WILSON 
EDITH  SAMPSON 
STUART  LOUIS  SWEET,  A.M. 


Instructor  in  Journalism. 
Dean  of  Women. 


Associate  Dean  of  Women  and  Director  of 
Physical  Education  for  Women. 


Librarian. 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 
Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Men. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Instructor  in  French. 
Instructor  in  History  and  Mathematics. 
Instructor  in  Italian. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Instructor  in  French. 

Instructor  in  Spanish. 
Instructor  in  Mathematics. 

Instructor  in  Accounting. 

Assistant  in  Physics. 

Assistant  to  the  Dean. 

Lecturer  on  Recreational  Work. 

Instructor  in  Biology. 

Instructor  in  Advertising. 

Instructor  in  Marketing. 
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Every  one  has  a  fair  turn  to  be  as  great  as  he  pleases.— Jeremy  Collier 


EARL  BOOTH  WORKING,  A.B. 
FLORENCE  DELL  STOUDER 
WALTER  ELMER  SIKES,  A.B. 
RUTH  FLORENCE  HOLZMAN 
ALFRED  CLARENCE  NELSON 
PAUL  McCREIGHT  GRISSINGER 

JESSE  ENOCH  TINDALL,  A.B. 

CLARENCE  MILTON  KNUDSON 

HUGH  MONROE  BROWN 

EDWARD  EVERETT  TROUT 

SAMUEL  STUART  ZUCKERMAN 

OLIVE  REEVES  FOSTER 

MAUDE  NORMAN  REILLY 

MARGERY  VERNER  REED 

MARIETTA  JANE  HANDLEY 

HELEN  ANNA  ZIMBECK 

JOHN  WILLIAM  FIKE,  A.B. 

CHARLES  HENRY  WINGENDER,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  A.M 


Instructor  in  Biology. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Assistant  in  History. 
Instructor  in  Spanish. 
Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
Assistant  in  Chemistry. 
Assistant  in  Physics. 
Instructor  in  Wireless. 
Instructor  in  Wireless. 
Assistant  in  Romance  Languages. 
Director  of  Girls'  Glee  Club. 
Assistant  in  English. 
Assistant  in  English. 
Assistant  in  English. 
Athletic  Coach. 


Athletic  Manager. 
IN  FACULTY  OF  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 


EDWARD  ROSSETER  MUGRAGE,  A.M.,  M.D. 

CHARLES  J.  CLAYTON,  Ph.G. 

H.  WILLIAM  STUVER,  Ph.G.,  M.D. 
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Men  do  less  than  they  ought  unless  they  do  all  that  they  can.—Garlyle 

ADDITIONAL  PROFESSORS  IN  EXTENSION  COLLEGE  AND 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

GEORGE  BEDELL  VOSBURGH,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Lecturer  on  Civilization  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 

ANDREW  C.  ZENOS,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Professor  in  McCormick  Theological  Seminary. 
Lecturer  on  Christian  Truth  and  Modern  Thought. 

ARTHUR  JOHN  PYNN,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 
Principal  of  Gilpin  School,  Denver. 

Professor  of  Ethnology  and  Archaeology  in  the  Extension  College. 
Professor  of  English  in  the  Summer  School. 


JOHN  AMHERST  SEXSON,  Ped.M.,  A.B. 

Superintendent  of  Sterling  Public  Schools  and 
President  Colorado  State  Teachers'  Association. 


STOWE  SYLVESTER  PHILLIPS,  A.B. 

Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Otero  County. 


Professor  of  Education. 
Associate   Professor   of  History. 


HARRY  TRACY  CLUXTON,  A.M. 

Principal  of  Cheltenham  School,  Denver. 

Principal  of  Practice  Teaching  School. 

ELLA  HENRY  BORST,  A.B. 

Supervisor  of  Domestic  Science  in  the  Denver  Public  Schools. 

Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 

HALLIE  LUCILE  CARTER,  A.B. 

Assistant  Supervisor  of  Playgrounds  in  Denver  Public  Schools. 

Director    of   Physical    Education    and 
Instructor  in  Playground  Management. 

HELEN  RUSSELL  GUMLICK,  A.B. 

Instructor  in  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Methods. 

"WILLIAM  MAHIN,  A.B. 

Instructor  in  Physics,  Manual  Training  High  School. 

Acting  Professor  of  Physics. 

JENETTE  HUBBARD  BOLLES,  A.M.,  D.O. 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy. 


SIDNEY  RUSHMORE  COLLINS 

Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Board  of  Trustees. 

ANGELA  CELIA  BENTON 
CORNELIA  BARLOW  GRACE 
HALLIE  WOOTEN  DICKENSON 
LISA  MUNTWYLER,  A.B. 


Bookkeeper  and  Cashier. 
Secretary  to  the  Chancellor. 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Chancellor. 
Alumni  and  War  Service  Secretary. 
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One  of  the  probable  signs  of  high-breeding  in  men  generally  will  be  their  kindness.— 
Ruskin 

OFFICERS 

University  of  Denver  Infantry  Unit 
Reserve     Officers'     Training     Corps 

Senior  Division 

CAPTAIN  DANIEL  B.  MILLER,  JR.,  U.  S.  Army 
Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 

Commandant. 

PROFESSOR  IRA  E.  CUTLER 

Instructor  in  the  Military  Department,  member  of  Commandant's  Staff,  with  the  rank 
of  Captain. 

PROFESSOR  DAVID  SHAW  DUNCAN 

Instructor  in  the  Military  Department,  member  of  Commandant's  Staff,  with  the  rank 
of  Captain. 

PROFESSOR  E.  B.  RENAUD 

Instructor  in  the  Military  Department,  member  of  Commandant's  Staff,  with  the  rank 
of  Captain. 

DIRECTOR  G.  B.  JOHNSON 

Director  of  Physical  Training,  with  rank  of  Captain. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  presupposes  a  high  school  or  academy  course 
of  a  standard  grade.  Candidates  for  admission  must  offer  satisfactory  testi- 
monials of  good  character.  Students  from  other  institutions  must  present 
letters  of  honorable  dismissal.  To  secure  admission  a  student  must  have  at 
least  fourteen  acceptable  units  of  high  school  credit,  or  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age.  It  is  best  to  send  credit  statements  to  the  Dean  in  advance,  to 
avoid  possible  disappointment. 

The  Faculty  reserves  the  right  to  reject  an  applicant  or  to  drop  a  student 
at  any  time  for  lack  of  diligence,  or  for  incompetency,  or  to  require  them  to 
take  more  work.  Special  students  are  amenable  to  the  same  general  rules  and 
regulations  as  regular  students. 

Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class 

Fifteen  acceptable  high  school  units  give  full  Freshman  ranking. 

Work  done  in  high  or  other  secondary  schools  in  preparation  for  college 
is  estimated  in  units,  a  unit  being  a  course  of  study  involving  four  or  five 
weekly  recitations,  each  at  least  forty  minutes  in  length,  throughout  an  _  aca- 
demic year  of  thirty-six  weeks  or  more.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  definition 
of  a  unit  given  in  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  as 
the  result  of  a  conference  between  the  officers  of  the  Foundation  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools.  Two  recitation  periods  of  work  in  a  laboratory 
may  count  as  one  recitation.  In  estimating  the  amount  of  credit  for  a  given 
course  of  study,  the  ground  covered  is  considered,  as  well  as  the  time  spent. 

A  full  description  of  the  standard  high  school  units  is  given  below. 
They  are  summarized  in  the  following  list :  the  maximum  number  of  units 
accepted  in  each  subject  is  indicated  by  the  numeral  placed  directly  after  it: 

English  4-  History,  4;  Latin,  4;  German,  4;  French,  4;  Mathematics,  4;  GreeK,  3;  Spanish, 
2;  Physiography,  1;  Geology,  1;  Astronomy,  1;  Botany,  1;  Zoology,  1;  Physiology,  1;  Physics, 
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Man  Himself  is  the  crowning  wonder  of  creation. -Gladstone 
liC&^ri:  DoS^L^S:^-^^^^^^^-^--  1=  Manual  Train- 

sss^sus^ hish  sch°o1  "S^?^^ 

to/s^rr  "?n~  a  student  must  have 

collate  classes.  EleVen  of  these  unites  are  ffrSS&d"«SS?S  four^Te^r  * 
English    ....  , 

^SSSS^:rE^±S\  £i      a&^":::::::::::i  - 

„,  4  units 

Plane1 ^metS'wSf  nnm^J5i  S^^YS  t^"^  AIg6bra  to  Q-dratics,  and 
present  three  units  of  Mathematics  lor  entrance  th ^thir^h'  ?***  desirable  that  a  student 
of  Solid  Geometry  and  a  second  course  in  Al-ebra  thU  Jr T*  COmposed  of  a  combination 
and   extension   of   the   course   in   ^fnta^^ 

■*«?«£  ™  S^SJT  "  "^  ^  «  ^^  «"*™T.  at  least  two 
langSe.1688    ^    "    "»"    Wi"    be    aCCePted    «■    ^ysics,    in    Chemistry,    or    in    any    foreign 

"it-'tS^SLffS^^  at   least   iwo   entrance 

^f^^^^^STL^^^^^^^^^^  nor  in  the  Group  of 
edge  of  Latin,  at  least,  is  emphasized.  required,  but  the  desirability  of  a  knowl- 

The  Standard  Units 

universities  of  the  country,  and  are  beclmfng  National  standard!  ^^^    by    the    leadins 

«»»SS£^  are   devoted   to   drill   in    grammar, 

by  the  National  Conference  on  Uniform  Enlrance^eq^rement  in  English  reCOmmended 

■to^^T^^l^^^^^ffirl8'6^7  °reek  and  K°-an-with  a  short 
The  second  unit  is  Medl^afan^fiKpeaX^Tf40  "it  d6&th  °f  Charlemagne 
onward.  For  the  third  and  fourth  units  ^gU^mfton^PT  ^  de&th  °f  C«arlemagne 
are  respectively  advised.      Such   text-books   fs   twf  n7™  American  History  with  Civics 

Kendall,  Channing,  McLaughlin  etc  should  he  <^?  °f  MjTS„'  Botsford>  Allen,  Coman  and 
suits  of  which  should  be  discussed  with  d  L^minat^  /*  bY  ,°Utslde  readln^'  the  re- 
the  students.  discrimination,  and  recorded  in  the  note-books  of 

•nd^SS^SilX.  «tdl?a^^^£1n*r  °f„P-adigms,  grammatical  principles 
andViaLatina.  For .the  second SnTt  th ^eaSf^T^  Daniell's  First  Tear  Latin 
prose  composition  once  a  week  and  sight  transition  ZlJ'™  S*  S?5™'*  Gallic  War,  with 
six  of  Cicero's  Orations,  including  tlose  fT  the  Mani!^  if  I  Thf  *Ahlrd  Unit  comP"ses 
composition  once  a  week,  and  sight  translation  %vT0r^a^  and  Archias,  with  prose 
of  Vergil's  ^neid,  with  so  much  of  prolody a relaTe*  tn  h£«  ?nit  C0™Prehe^s  Books  I-VI 
dactylic  hexameter;  sight  translation  and  comSlon  Enf,^,??1*0**1011  in  &eneraI-  a^ 
may  be  offered  in  place  of  any  of  the  readinTfndicated  above  m  any   La"n  aUthors 

rudiSSS^TSLSS  toletnr^^htra^^o^fr^m^r^r^1  "»*««»■  and  the 
The   second   unit   continues   the   drill   of  the   first   untt     w?th  I  P&&eS  °f  Simple  texts' 

reading  of  from  150  to  200'  pages  of  easy  stories  an*  Z  T6  £  conversation,  and  the 
pages  of  moderately  difficult  prise  and  poetry  are  read  Pand%h£  "^  "^  Unlt'  about  40» 
posztion   and    conversation.      For   the    fourth    unit    ?£?,',♦    snn  S  ^UCh  Practice  in  corn- 

studied  in  a  broad  and  thorough  way.  '  5°°'  pages    of   sood   literature   are 

readfnrc^IlnTin  ^un^Tn^the  SS^t^Sfg  $?  *  G™'  but  »«™ 
in  the  second,  from  250  to  400  pages  of  easy  .Z  in  EL  ?£•  2  I  Pafres  are  to  be  read; 
moderately  difficult  matter;  in tht  lourth  from  60 'to 1  mK  fri>™  4°°  to  600  pages  of 
and  modern  authors.  rourtn,  rrom  600  to  1,000  pages  of  the  works  of  classical 
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I  count  life  just  a  stuff  to  try  the  soul's  strength  on.— Browning 

Mathematics.— For  the  first  unit,  Elementary  Algebra  to  quadratic  equations  is  taken; 
for  the  second,  Plane  Geometry,  with  numerous  exercises;  for  the  third,  Solid  Geometry 
together  with  a  thorough  review  of  the  first  unit,  and  an  extension  of  it  through  the  subject 
of  Progressions.  The  fourth  unit  is  rarely  offered  for  entrance,  and  usually  embraces 
College  Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Greek.— For  the  first  unit,  a  standard  Beginners'  Greek  Book  is  recommended.  The 
second  unit  embraces  the  completion  of  four  books  of  the  Anabasis  toge  tterwrtha  thor- 
ough grammatical  review.  The  third  unit  is  made  up  of  Books  I-III  of  Homers  Iliad 
(omittfng  iT,  494-end),  or  an  equivalent.  Composition  and  sight-reading  are  practiced  in 
connection  with  the  second  and  third  units. 

Spanish.— The  first  unit  comprises  the  rudiments  of  Spanish  Grammar,  with  conyersa- 
Hnr  ptTpi^  and  the  reading  from  100  to  175  pages  of  easy  texts.  In  the  second  unit,  the 
grammaUcal  and  conversational  work  of  the  first  unit  is  continued,  and  from  250.  to  400 
pages  of  modern  prose  are  read. 

Physiographic  Science.— Under  this  head  come  Physiography  Geology  and  Astronomy 
which  may  be  combined  in  various  proportions  to  suit  local  conditions,  but  no  more  than 
7  unit  ^ni  be  accepted  in  any  one  of  them.  A  unit  may  well  be  made  by  combining 
Phv^'ograPhy  with  Geology  or  Astronomy.  For  Physiography  the  works  of  Tarr  and  Davis 
Tre  suggested  for  Geology,  those  of  Dana,  Le  Conte  and  Scott;  for  Astronomy,  those  of 
Young  fna  Howe.  In  a  year  of  Physiography,  there  should  be  forty  or  more  practical 
exercises  performed  by  the  student. 

Bioloffical  Science.— A  unit  may  be  given  in  Botany,  in  Zoology,  or  in  Physiology;  or 
it  mav^U  be  a  combination  of  Botany  and  Zoology.  Note-book  work  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  course     Cmore  than  a  unit  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  of  these  three  sciences. 

Phvsics—  The  text-book  work  for  a  unit  is  well  represented  by  Millikan  and  Gale's 
Firsf  Course  in  Physics;  laboratory  work,  embracing  at  least  thirty  exercises,  is  an  essential 
part  of  this  unit.     Less  than  a  unit  in  Physics  will  not  be  accepted. 

Chemistry—  Remsen's  Chemistry  (Briefer  Course)  covers  the  text-book  work  for  a 
unit  anf  nSst  be  Supplemented  by  at  least  forty  laboratory  exercises.  Less  than  a  unit 
in  Chemistry  will  not  be  accepted. 

Psychology  and  Political  Economy.— These  subjects  are  not  often  offered  for  entrance; 
a  unft  made  d^  a  combination  of  the  two  will  be  accepted,  or  a  unit  may  be  allowed  for  each. 

Mechanical  Drawing.— A  full  unit  in  Drawing  includes  geometrical  plane  and  solid 
«  ^^nH?hP<^le  pieces  of  machinery,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  per- 
figures,  and  the  si ™pl*  p^°esJ*  ^a  in  free-hand  sketching.  At  least  twenty  drawings 
fftat!^N?tttoS  recitation  periods  a  day  for  a  school  year  should 
be  thus  occupied,   in  order  to  make  a  full  unit. 

Shop  Work.— This  includes  woodwork,  forging  and  machine  work,  two  hours  of  labora- 
tory  instruction  being  counted   as   one   hour   of   recitation. 

Domestic  Science.— This  subject,  as  taught  in  Manual  Training  High  Schools,  is  given 
creditTccording  to  the  extent  and  character  of  the  work  accomplished. 

Stenography—This  may  be  combined  with  Typewriting  if  desired.  A  unit  includes  a 
full   scholastic  year. 

High  School  Certificates 

Certificates  from  high  schools  or  other  secondary  schools  should  give  de- 
tailed statements  as  to  individual  studies,  and  should  be  presented  on  or  before 
the  day  of  matriculation. 

The  desired  data  for  each  subject  are  the  number  of  weeks  spent  on  it,  the 
number  of  recitations  per  week,  the  standing  attained,  and  the  text-book  used. 
In  many  cases  other  information,  such  as  the  specific  orations  read L  in  Cicero,  or 
the  amount  of  laboratory  work  performed  in  a  science,  is  needed  T£QJ?Zl 
complete  the  information,  the  more  satisfactory  the  certificate.  Blank  forms 
for  these  certificates  will  be  furnished  from  the  Kegistrar's  office,  if  desired. 

Diplomas  are  not  accepted  in  place  of  certificates,  unless  the  foregoing 
facts  are  stated  on  them. 

Certificates  will  be  inspected  in  University  Hall  on  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
September  15  and  16,  unless  they  have  previously  been  passed  upon. 

Credit  given  in  a  particular  subject  upon  a  student's  entrance  may  after- 
wards be  withdrawn  if  his  work  in  continuing  that  subject  is  unsatisfactory. 
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36  TamTlZo7aeetneSS  ^  Um>  W°rkS  t0  make  ~  «"  '*  »*  «*  Go,  pn^- 

Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

Students  who  have  completed  one  or  more  vears  nf  ™lio^0^         i    • 

Certificates  should  embrace  high  school  as  well  as  collegiate  work        P 

The  scholastic  attainments  of  each  applicant  for  advanced  standi™  a™ 
compared  with  our  own  standards  of  admission  and  graduation  in "oX to 
determine  the  work  which  he  must  do  to  win  a  Bachelor's  degree 
fM  Srf?tS  gl7ei\f?l  T,°rk  done  in  another  school  may  afterwards  be  modi 
fh»lf\W°rk  WhlCh  9%  "Present  is  found  to  be  seriously Tefective  or  if 
the  student  covers  practically  the  same  ground  in  one  of  our  courses 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

secontUlfrSdiScr™06  re<>™™te  must  be  removed  before  the 

bis  XZ^J£S%?^&Z£*^  -» -  — 

recitation  a  week  m  scholastic  work  may  bf  sUstituU  for' any  seSSr  of 

ntS  ,  lT-g-    °?6  J0",0*  credit  is  Kiven  fOT  oach  of  the  four Tmesters 
of  physical  training  just  as  for  one  recitation  a  week  throughout  a  Seste? 

feMS  £t^£  •—  <*  «"  course,  Sn^ 

of  wtK'n  ss  as  ass»>jss  ? ,s 

two  and  a  half  school  years,  or  five  semesters.  "i«uions  a  wee*  tor 

A  minor  in  any  subject  similarly  embraces  15  "hours"  of  work  in  that 

charg^ofhSm^r0"'  a  ^^  ^  d°  Wel1  t0  C°nSult  the  Prof—  in 
The  Collegiate  studies  are  divided  into  the  following  six  groups: 
I.     The  Group  of  Classics,  including  the  subjects  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

?  ^UZ?lHri07y  ^Sociology,  including  the  subjects  of  His- 
and  Ethnology  ^  Ec°n°miCS  and  Sociology,  Archeology  and 

The  Group  of  Letters  including  the  subjects  of  English  Bible,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Library  Science,  Public  Speaking,  Romance  Languages 
Scandinavian  Languages  and  Russian.  Su^b> 

IV*    flTT1hdeM^TP  °f  MatheTUc{\  ij?;cluding  the  subjects  of  Mathematics 
and  Mechanics,  as  well  as  Mathematical  courses  in  Astronomy. 
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II 


III 


Our  best  doing  is  our  best  enjoyment. — JacoM 

V.    The   Group    of   Philosophy,   including  the   subjects   of   Education, 
Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

VI.  The  Group  of  Science,  including  the  subjects  of  Agriculture,  Astron- 
omy, Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics  and  Zoology.  Courses  in 
Mechanics  may  be  counted  under  Physics. 

For  securing  the  degree  of  A.B.  it  is  necessary  that  a  major  of  25  hours 
be  obtained  in  some  one  of  the  subjects  included  in  one  Group,  except  in  cases 
mentioned  below  under  (a)  and  (b).  The  student  must  also  obtain  two  minors 
of  15  hours  each.  A  minor,  like  a  major,  is  restricted  to  one  subject,  except  in 
cases  mentioned  below,  under  (a)  and  (b).  The  entire  combination  of  a 
major  and  two  minors  must  not  be  chosen  from  one  Group,  but  one  minor  may 
be  in  the  same  Group  as  the  major.  Both  minors  may  be  in  the  same  Group, 
provided  that  the  major  is  not  in  that  Group. 

A  major  or  minor  is  ordinarily  restricted  to  one  of  the  subjects  in  a 
Group,  but  the  following  combinations  are  allowed: 

(a)  In  the  Group  of  Classics,  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  combined  in  any 
proportions  for  a  major,  or  for  a  minor. 

In  the  Group  of  History  and  Sociology,  any  of  the  subjects  may  be  com- 
bined, in  any  proportions,  for  a  major,  or  for  a  minor.  This  is  also  allowed 
in  the  Group  of  Philosophy. 

(b)  In  the  Group  of  Science,  a  combination  may  be  made  of  Agricul- 
ture, Botany,  Geology  and  Zoology,  in  any  proportions,  for  a  major  or  a  minor. 

Similarly,  mathematical  courses  in  Astronomy  may  be  counted  as  parts 
of  a  major  or  minor  in  Mathematics;  courses  in  Mechanics  may  be  counted 
in  Physics  or  Mathematics. 

A  major  and  two  minors  constitute  nearly  half  the  collegiate  course.  The 
remainder  of  the  course  is  wholly  elective,  except  that  the  following  studies— 
if  not  already  obtained  as  parts  of  a  major  or  minor — must  be  taken : 

Mathematics — 8  hours,  3  of  which  must  be  Course  1. 
English — 6  hours,  4  of  which  must  be  in  Composition. 
A  Modern,  Language — 10  hours. 
A  Natural  Science — 10  hours. 

In  exceptional  cases  as  many  as  10  of  the  above  hours,  except  in  English, 
may  be  waived. 

No  student  can  receive  a  Bachelor's  degree,  or  any  higher  degree,  unless  he 
has  been  in  residence  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  not  less  than  two  semesters 
or  three  summer  schools,  and  has  earned  in  it  at  least  thirty  hours  of  credit. 

Candidates  for  degrees  are  required  to  be  present  at  the  service  at  which 
the  Baccalaureate  sermon  is  preached,  and  also  on  Commencement  evening. 
On  each  occasion  academic  costume  (cap  and  gown)  must  be  worn.  Applica- 
tions for  excuse  from  these  exercises  will  be  considered  by  the  Faculty  if  pre- 
sented before  May  1.  All  University  fees  must  be  settled  by  each  candidate 
before  his  diploma  is  issued  to  him. 

When  a  student  is  excused  from  attendance  upon  the  exercises  of  Com- 
mencement evening,  the  usual  refund  on  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  will 
not  be  made. 
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The  sky  is  full  of  tokens  which  speak  to  the  intelligent. "-Hugh  Miller 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

In  the  following  conspectus  of  the  courses  of  study  the  letters  F   So    I  anA  <! 

are  used  to  denote  Freshman,  Sophomore,  J^^dsJorUsZ. 

^nu^^^r6^  f0U0Wing  °ne  °f  these  lette-  denotesretShe 
number  of  the  semester  m  which  the  course  is  taught 

Archaeology  and  Ethnology 

sociaTheeVoTubtioCn!S  ST^^ ,S!ffTSuS^  t^  t0  °0Ver  tW°  ki»dred  **!.  of 
the  growth  of  institutions,  and  the  slow  stearf^'  J  comPPses  a  systematic  inquiry  into 
through  archaic  evidences.  The  second' incffi,  P»8T^S  M, the  arts  of  life  as  revealed 
characteristics  which  determine  differences in ™,«  f^Y  °J  th0Se  P^ical  and  mental 
among  masses  of  men  living  under  raSlvdi^rpL  nations.      ComParisons    are    made 

ng  radically  different  chara&cteSs«c  The  work  of  th?  T^™*  co",ditions  and  develop- 
the  study  of  the  human  race  as  a  whole  The  work  of  th.  ^  f  d6V0t.ed  esPe«ally  to 
thedOiednt^rl0dn  the   StUdy  <*  —^  Amer^aenTnSt°ufti^  Kp^wTtS^ 

11  Prih"r!LVoen  oranc^ntr/t^^ving  TZV^r  2^  f  "?*  ™  *°  ^™  ™  ^ 
ence  with  the  forces  of  nature  It  dealt  fZZSi*™^?1*  and  fiSnti"S  for  exist- 
his  rude  language,  and  h"s  means ['oflefenl 2  hourf  M*  PhySiCal  cha™*erlstlcs, 

;•  ^prsu?  fissr  A£t.isr  s=:  ™  ™s 

2   hours    .....  institutions    and    unique    physical    environments. 

5-     ^StiS ^^e^rit0^^^'^^0  Vhe  -^  «"  W  'religions.'  '  The 
compared  with  one  another^    2  hours  dlffe»ng:  greatly  in  culture  and  habitat  are 

6'     ™&2 lr^£ZEZ^k%£Z  ^O^^^"  ^«"  -n  Wh" 
noted  in  comparison  of  races  with  races      2  hours    .     'T!     .  °f  th°Se  Conditions   are 

S   II 

Astronomy 

"t^Vt^r.^^"^6^^  8?ud«£°Xy  "»*tafl>'  mathematical  in  their 
extend  beyond  Plane  Geometry  A  knowled^  ^  «^  I  mathematical  attainments  do  not 
helpful   for   this    course.      Rani'  Trlotm     rv  l»  Geometry    will,    however,    be    very 

Descriptive  Astronomy;  the  more  a  student  knowt  ^ere(^site  ^  Course  2  in  Advanced 
satisfactory  these  courses  will  be  to  Mm  mathematics   and  physics,   the  more 

Courses  1    6,  8,  11  and  13  involve  observations  on  many  nights 

ra^TZ*££^i£2ffM  s°uohri?^„1oSI2Lwheneve^!t' is  possible:  thls  ls  du* 

transits  and  meteoric  displays  may  be  observed  hT*  ^  °ccuItations,  eclipses,  planetary 
The  work  done  in  connection  with  Courses  4  fi  i  ?  - "d£?tB  P"rSUingr  any  of  the  courses, 
and  utility  to  be  a  welcome  ad^tionr^tronomical'knowleXe  *  "^  "^ 

on  ^TaStSS^JrZ^U^L^^TfS^  *  Astronomy  are  set  forth 
observatory  and   with   the  subsSv  instrument.,  n*  It  instruments    in    the    students- 

allowed  to  use  the  twenty-inch  Jquatorfal  refractor  ^  ,observ*tory  before  they  are 
become    sufficiently    proficient    to    employ    this    toS^S,"-, VZ       7  ■  u"der^ad"ate    students 

PUrr/rseT3rmCa0yUrbeeStary  "^  ^^S^  FtSS^^SS^JS,  52 
them  or  their  equivafentl  *SSthS  graduate'  22L&  thfe  -ho  ha-  not  previously  had 
given  in  the  domain  of  practical  iSumtn^ St5"ctl0n-  leadin?  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  is 
orbits  of  planets,  comets  and  double  star™  astronomy,    and    the    determination    of    the 

P-A^^wo^c^  Permitted  to  count-as 

Mathematics.  Astronomy    may    be    counted    toward    a    major    or    minor    in 

2'  AtaoTrt5  °»»'w'-  ^«™»-»y:  t„„„s-.  „,„„„,  »i.,;;,«;;*; 


So  I 

text- 
So   II 
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Mind  unemployed  is  mind  unenjoyed 

3.     Elementary  Mathematical  Astronomy:  Barlow  &  Bryan's  work  is  the  basis  of  instruc- 
tion.    Plane  Analytic   Geometry  is  prerequisite.     3   hours J  I 

4  Astronomical  Phenomena:  simple  problems,  occupations,  eclipses,  and  other  phenomena; 

use  of  the  Nautical  Almanac.     Spherical  Trigonometry  is  prerequisite.     3  hours.. J  II 

5  Method  of  Least   Squares:    an   elementary  treatment   of  the   subject,   with  applications 

to  astronomical  problems.     Integral  Calculus  is  prerequisite.     3   hours J  II 

6.  Elementary   Practical    Astronomy:    use   of   the   solar   transit,    sextant,    meridian    transit, 

equatorial  and  filar   micrometer.      5   hours SI 

7.  History   of   Astronomy:    the    growth    of   astronomical    science   from   the    earliest   ages; 

essays  are  written  upon  special  themes.     3   hours S  II 

8.  Geodetic    Astronomy:    determination    of    time,    latitude    and    azimuth    by    astronomical 

observations.      3    hours s 

9.  Geodesy:  precise  triangulation,  leveling,  spherical  and  spheroidal  geodesy,  geodetic  co- 

ordinates and  projections,  figure  of  the  earth.     3  hours S  II 

10.  Nautical    Astronomy:    plane    sailing,    middle    latitude    sailing,    latitude,    longitude,    and 

time  at  sea.     2  hours s 

11.  Time-Determination:    approximate    and    refined    methods    of    determining    clock-errors; 
standard   time.      2   hours .  " 


Instrumental    Errors:      A    special    study    of    various    errors    of    specific    instruments. 
2    hours  •  -  -  • .  .  H   I  - 


13.     The  Equatorial:  uses  of  the  instrument  and  of  the  filar  position  micrometer.  3  hours,  S  I 
14!     Elliptic   Orbits:   elementary  theory  of  the  orbits  of  planets  and  double  stars;   compu- 
tation of  an  ephemeris  of  an  asteroid.     5  hours s  1 

15.     Parabolic  Orbits,  their  determination  from  three  complete  observations.     5  hours.. S  II 
16      Orbit  Computations:  computation  of  a  preliminary  orbit  from  three  observations,  with- 
out assumption  as  to  the  eccentricity.     5  hours fa  11 

Biological  Sciences 

The  Department  of  Biology  is  situated  on  the  third  floor  of  University  Hall,  hiwing 
large  and  well  lighted  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  for  Botany  and  Zoology,  besides 
smaller  class-rooms  and  store-rooms.  The  department  is  in  possession  of  equipment  for 
efficient  instruction,  such  as  lantern  slides,  microscope  slides,  a  projectoscope  a  deiinea- 
scope,  microtomes,  a  good  reference  library,  charts,  models,  and  other  material  necessary 
for   proper   demonstration   of  biological  problems. 

The  herbarium,  including  all  classes  of  plants,  consists  of  about  five  thousand  speci- 
mens, mostly  of  Rocky  Mountain  flora.  The  department  is  also  well  equipped  for  instruc- 
tion in  Structural  and  Historical  Geology,  possessing  a  large  and  varied  number  of  rocK- 
making  minerals  and  those  of  economic  value.  There  is  an  excellent  collection  of  paleonto- 
logical  specimens,  including  some  rare  and  unusual  forms. 

A  well-stocked  botanical  and  pharmaceutical  garden  is  maintained  in  connection  with 
the  department;  in  this  plant  breeding  and  other  experimental  work  is  carried  on. 

AGRICULTURE 

No  branch  of  Natural  Science  has  been  more  neglected  than  Agriculture,  although  it  is 
the  one  which  brings  all  humanity  into  closer  touch  with  the  great  natural  phenomena  of 
the  world.  The  farmer  is  to-day  coming  to  his  own.  No  man  should  be  more  carefully 
educated  than  he,  for  he  has  to  deal  with  the  greatest  problem  on  earth  viz  how  to 
provide  for  the  daily  necessities  of  the  human  race,  to  make  the  soil  productive,  and  to 
maintain  its  productiveness. 

1.  Agriculture:  elementary  course.     3  hours F  or  So 

2.  Agricultural  Botany.     3  hours J  or 

3.  Agricultural  Entomology.     3  hours J  or 

4.  Diseases    of   Cultivated    Plants:    their    life    histories,    and    means    of    combating    them. 

_    ,  J    or   o   x 

3  hours 

5.  Animal   Husbandry.         2    hours 

BOTANY 

The  following  courses  in  Botany,  except  1  and  2,  presuppose  the  completion  of  such 
elementary  courses  in  this  subject  as  are  usually  given  in  the  best  high  schools.  Labora 
tory  fees  are  charged  for  these  courses. 

1.  Biology:  this  course  is  intended  for  students  in  college  who  have  had  no  Zoology  or 

Phytology  or  only  a  very  limited  course  in  the  same.     3  hours *   or  &o  x 

2.  Biology:  a  continuation  of  Course  1.     3  hours F  or  So 

3.  General  Botany:   the  work  begins   with   the   simplest  forms,   working  up   to  "^more 

specialized  plants.     3  hours " 

4.  General  Botany,  continued.     3  hours °  or 

5.  Histology:  this  course  deals  with  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  their  location  and  functions, 

physiologically   considered.      3    hours 
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Whaw™HhFuZeeS?m  °f  SCience~a  seeUn<>  after  **  through  the  study  of  His  ways.- 
6'     ^ySefere^to  VeryfunfC^LStiruersand  -""»»«*  °<  the  organs  of  plants, 

Fwn^l:  ih6i^   !pecial   morphology,   physiology  and   reproduction   taken   ud   and   carefully 

r^!Y^%Z:^^nVTonrSelVeS-  fr°m  m°Unted  -^ens^li^.  °SK2 

9-     ^^^?°i0^te7^°Vo5.l1«rr.t0   PUtrefaC"°-    ^entauonand^;^- 

;;•  As  ^Ki a  crsss^  -'--i  g 

^h   ?eograPhy:  this  is  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  plants  over  the  earth's  surface 

SLf  SET  SEA  SB  iSSK^Ti.«ftsr-  —  -3 

12.  »— «»:<,  .*<£«  a„  plant  proauc.s  of  economic  v,l«.    Cour.c,  1,  2,  S  .»» 

13.  Nature  Study:  see  same  course  under  Zoology. 

ZOOLOGY 

1.  Biology:  see  Courses  1  and  2  under  head  of  Botany.     3  hours F  or  So  I 

2.  Biology:  continuation  of  Course  1.     3  hours F  or  So  II 

3.  General  Zoology:  this  course  embraces  general  zoological  topics'. "  3 '  hours'. ...  So  or  J  I 
C  ^^T^^^^'T^^^^^V.^T^  ^stexn,  sense  organs,  varla- 
5'     ZOg0ro0u&pys.  TKrs^.^0!1!7 .°f  .adUlt  f°rmS:  "fe  hlst°ry  and  classification' of  virions 

6.  Histology :   study  of  the   elementary  tissues,   together  with  '  the  best '  methods  '  of '  stain1 

ing,  injecting,  imbedding,  sectioning  and  mounting.     3  hours  methods  of  stain- 

7.  Elementary  Embryology:  lectures  and  laboratory  practice.     3  hours  j  I 

"  *%%£?„*?%&££  C3OUhro^siS.0n.e.?f.freat  ^^  t0  ^^^  ^"t°ward 
""     Zmi?seIn£hle!?%%Ct£°T;    "»s.course   deals    specially   with    ^"distribution  '  of '  ani- 

S\nowledge  ol'loZy.0  f%£TT?T..*  "  ^  t0  ^  ^^  *"?*  *s 

10'  RievSn?nro0fPppnp™f  ^T"*  BJ0l?By:  historical  lectures  in  '  which  'the  '  rise  °and 
w^^a^T^^.^ff:mf^rmm^na  Botany   are   traced   from    the   earliest 

"'  ^oU^woS  fne^yiPPr,e,rff0nT,intereSted+in  ^aching  shouid'not  neglect  this'  phase'  of °th! 
nature  in~lhut;,  *&1T  1Lot„?nly  t0  sive  the  student  a  wider  knowledge  of 
child      3   hours  hOW  bSSt  t0  Present  the  information  to  the 

12'  PDnvl°ioln^n^iS  C°UrSu  iS  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  results  of  modern 
physiological  research  and  its   relation  to  the  working  of  the  human  body     T  or   4 

13.  Entomology  of  Colorado.     Courses  1  and  2,  or  3  and  V,  are  prerequisite.'  ' 3 'hours'. '.  J  or  S 

14.  Economic  Zoology.     Courses  1  and  2,  or  3  and  4,  are  prerequisite.     3  hours J  or  S 

sfnfors.  "Thourr16^6  °f  physiology  is  re«uired  °*  a»  students  except  Juniors  and 

Chemistry 

whic^waTcTSe^rL^December00^^  1  m  ^"T  ^f^  The  DUiIdln& 
has  two  stories  and  a  ta«™™f  n  •  '^  « 33  feet  m  length  and  90  feet  in  width  and 
The  bulldin e  i divided  tw,  th  n'  strictly  fire-proof  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
carefully  nllnnU  tc 1p  TiT  the  Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  and  was  very 
these  subjects  *    requlrements   of    the    experimental    and    laboratory    work    in 

basement  Chietmnf<fytw°nCC1UPtieS  the  UPP6r  fl00r'  the  mezzanine  galleries,  and  part  of  the 
chemTsTry  aualftativ0  ZSEZJ00™*  aRd  I  QUiZ  r00m'  three  lar^  laboratories  for  general 
also Especial  SS^  '  °r8?niC  ,Ch?istry  and  quantitative  analysis.  There  are 
XlS^flf^w  cement    and    oil    testing,    for    work    with    the    microscope    and 

between  tne  auama«v2  »^PhlC  TT?-  The  disPensing  or  supply  room  is  centrally  located 
to    the    stJdPnt,       *   ?„  ■  quantltative   laboratories  so  as  to  be  as  accessible   as  possible 

chemistry  are  kent \lZ  if  Se*  aside  for  liDrary  Purposes  and  the  reference  books  in 
main  stock  room  th*  *«^H  5,hey  are  immediately  at  hand.  In  the  basement  are  the 
ton  lots  can  belated  y   laDOratory'    and    the    testing   laboratory    where   ores,    etc.,    in 

qvr,twtnaeiQUiPm®n*     contains    everything    necessary    for    thorough    work    in    analytical    and 

^^nventenri*Tu"dtaW«0raSn?llWOrk  *  "^  ^f  The  lecture  «*>™ are  provided 
clasqe^  IT  oV=„  ™-H  ;  S  a  d  a11  necessary  apparatus  for  demonstrations  before  the 
thP^fJ^l     \    ■   W1}h-    stereopticon    lantern    and    dark    curtains.      The    whole    equipment    of 

kinn  W  *  /S  St,n-tIy  firSt  ClaSS  and  modern  and  is  amPle  for  all  purposed  The  lest 
kind  of  chemical  work  is  constantly  being  done  in  the  laboratories.  Ptoses.     The  best 
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Science  surpasses  the  old  miracle  of  Mythology. — Emerson 

Many  students  who  enter  college  without  preparation  in  Chemistry  desire  to  take  up 
the  study  of  this  subject.  For  such  students,  Courses  1  and  2  have  been  arranged.  These 
courses  cover  Elementary  Chemistry,  and  are  preparatory  to  the  other  courses  offered. 

Students  who  have  such  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry  as  may  be  secured  in  the  ordinary 
high  school  during  a  year's  study  may  commence  their  college  work  with  Course  3.  This 
course  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Two  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  a  study  of  General 
Chemistry,  including  its  laws  and  theories,  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  and  the 
application  of  Chemistry  to  the  industrial  world.  Three  hours  a  week  are  given  to  quali- 
tative analysis.  This  portion  of  the  work  is  strictly  laboratory  work,  and  deals  with  the 
methods  of  analysis  of  complex  mixtures.  Course  3  is  continued  into  Course  4,  except  that, 
in  Course  4,  quantitative  analysis  takes  the  place  of  qualitative.  The  two  courses  together 
give  a  year's  work  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  and  also  cover  the  field  of  General  Chemistry. 

The  department  is  very  anxious  to  encourage  original  research,  and  special  opportuni- 
ties will  be  given  anyone  qualified   to  do  advanced  work. 

Laboratory  fees,  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  used,  are  charged  in  the  different  courses. 

1.  General    Chemistry:     recitations    and    laboratory     work    in    Elementary     Chemistry.     5 

hours    F  * 

2.  General  Chemistry:   a  continuation  of  Course  1.      5  hours F  II 

3.  Qualitative  Analysis:   a  laboratory  course  in  the  analysis  of  inorganic  mixtures.     Two 

hours    a    week    will    be    devoted    to     the    study    of    advanced    General    Chemistry. 
5  hours F  * 

4.  Quantitative  Analysis:  a  laboratory  course  in  elementary  quantitative   analysis  which 

offers    practice    in    volumetric    and    gravimetric    determinations.       Course    3     Is    pre- 
requisite.     5    hours F    II 

5.  Organic  Chemistry:   a  study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon,  especially  the  aliphatic  com- 

pounds.    Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  work.     5  hours So  or  J  I 

6.  Organic  Chemistry:   a  continuation  of  Course  5.     This  semester's  work,  however,   deals 

with  the  aromatic  compounds.     3  hours So  or  J  II 

7.  Quantitative  Analysis:  a  laboratory  course  covering  the  commercial  methods  of  analysis 

of  ores,  coal,  oil,  gases,  cement  and  water.    Course  4  is  prerequisite.  5  hours.. So  or  J  I 

8.  Quantitative  analysis:  a  laboratory  course  in  organic  analysis  covering  the  analysis   of 

foods,   the  detection  and  estimation  of  adulterants,  and  the  identification  and  estima- 
tion of  drugs  and  poisons.     5  hours.     Course  4  is  prerequisite So  or  J  II 

9.  Physiological  Chemistry:   a  study  of  foods  and  their  digestion,   the  different  tissues  of 

the  body  and  the  chemical  changes  in  the  life  processes  of  the  body.     Course   5   and 

also  a  knowledge  of  physiology  are  prerequisite.     3  hours So  or  J  II 

10      Industrial    Chemistry:    a   study    of   the   chemistry   of   various   manufacturing   processes. 
2  hours F  or  So  XI 

11.  Physical  Chemistry:  lectures  and  recitations.     3  hours J  or  S  I 

12.  Physical  Chemistry:  a  continuation  of  Course  11.     3  hours J  or  S  II 

13.  Sanitary   and   Household    Chemistry:   a   course   is   offered   in   the   applications   of   Chem- 

istry to  sanitation,  hygiene,  cooking,   etc.     2  hours XI 

14.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  prerequisite  Course  6.     2  hours J  I 

15.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  prerequisite  Course  14.     2   hours J  II 

16.  Original  Research  in  Organic  or  Quantitative  Chemistry J  or  S   I 

17.  Course  16  continued J  or  S  n 

18      Magazine  Seminar:     reports  on  the  important  articles  in  the  current  chemical  magazines. 

1   hour ' J  or  S  I 

19.     Magazine  Seminar:  a  continuation  of  Course  18.     1  hour J  or  S  II 

Economics  and  Sociology 

The  Social  Sciences  are  becoming  very  concrete  and  practical.  These  subjects  have 
made  marked  progress  in  recent  years.  They  influence  profoundly  the  lives  of  men  and 
women.  Many  special  colleges  are  being  organized  for  the  professional  study  of  Economics 
and  Sociology. 

Courses  listed  Junior  or  Senior  may  be  taken  by  graduates  or  undergraduates.  All 
other   courses   are   for   undergraduates   only. 

1  Economics:  the  introductory  course,  giving  basic  principles  and  laws.  Students  who 
expect  to  major  in  Economics  and  Sociology  should  elect  this  course  in  their  first  or 
second  years.     Prerequisite  to  more  specialized  subjects.     3  hours F  I 

3.  Commercial   Geography:    the   relation   of   geography   to   history   and   commerce.      Special 

study  of  American  trade  and  of  local  industries.     2  hours F  I 

4.  Economic  History:  the  history  of  commerce  and  trade  in  mediaeval  and  modern  times. 

The  economic  history  of  England  is  followed  by  an  intensive  study  of  American  indus- 
trial and  commercial  life.     2  hours F  11 

5.  Business  Administration:  a  study  of  the  organization  and  management  of  business  enter- 

prises. Location,  launching,  preliminary  finance,  organization  of  administrative  staff, 
practice  with  reference  to  purchasing,  cost  keeping,  production,  traffic,  selling,  credit, 
with  emphasis  upon  systems  of  managing  and  remunerative  labor.     2  hours So  I 
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Education  is  the  cheap  defence  of  nations.— Burke 

6'     TrdSrcfarTeUTopreyntrate3S'hfioSrsCe'  °rganization  and  reflation,  as  affecting  economic 
8-     °Z°£S5io£  oT^okSri  S  °*  ^  ^^   -^a«°nV  manage" 

9-  ^SS^SSS8^  &r^Fn™nr%  smt^' and  f  rign'  ;'xc'han-;  ** 

in  our  own  and  other  countries ■      3  hours  Y  d  r6Cent  financial  development 

■5-  *sik  a?s£  sskkss  rss  -"-*  ~— -»«- «u; 

2a'     SOola^SeT/arCee:at:itsSettoZortu   S*  ^  S0Cialfed  ChUrCh=    pi^^i"^:"^ 
to    nntS^f?  Opportunity    is    given    for    practical    experience.      The    aim    is 

3    hours  tS    t0    W0Fk    UP°n    the    ^ighborhood    and    civic    problems    of  Denver 

2°'     S°nai1Legislation:  the  Possibilities  and  limitations  of  social  gains  through  legislation- 
26'     E™SplniCv   h.ered"y  and  environment,  with  reference  to  man  and  the  betterment' of  the 
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characteristics.     2   hours j 


or  S  I 

contribu- 


Social  Thought:   the  philosophy  and  literature  of  Sociology,   showing  the  best  c   ->   ,  , 
gVTdUVsTuVntri  aourr;°d.!0.OU: .^1^   of  ^'clal  .ueft^.'T^^ 

28'     Csocdiaf  causes    of"  cM^'mnrf  °hildh°°d   a«  VieW6d  by  the  'sociologist.' '  Physical  Ind 
social    causes    of    child    mortality    and    the    various    preventive    measures       Plav    nnri 

5^atlChndM£Sra2ndV?Stl0,,al,  gUida*nCe-      TrainlnS  excepUon^rnrdeflcfenTch^ 
adgeenciesChllpdrincSresaofd  ^SvE^Ls ^T. .  ^1^™    ^    reformatory 

35'  B?L^e-adfrS?lp:  a  SpeCial  traininS  class  for  leaders  in  social  work  for  boys' and  'girls 
dn  n,t,  ,P  V^  methods  wil1  be  discussed  and  each  student  will  be  expected  to 
1   hour        .  W°     .  m   S°me  °f   the   °r?anizations   for   children    in   the    city   of   Denver 

36'     ^^^o^'    a   fundamental   course   dealing   with   principles'  of  law'  that  should   be 

understood  by  every  business  man  or  woman.     The  subjects  covered  include  contracts 
agency  and  partnership.     2  hours e  contracts, 

-T       11 

Education 

closeTOtouchUrwither>brfr.tti^?UltS  iVWs  dePartment  ;t  »■  imperative  to  keep  the  theoretical  in 
destination  of  thP  n«  f  c°ndltT10ns-  To  this  end,  the  department  has  made  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  public  schools  of  Denver  and  similar  cities 

scieneneasSTrenniSrP^dnUr,Caotl0n  ■*♦ n0t  ""•  unmixed  sclence>  bu*  has  its  foundations  in  other 
of  psvcholonv  ethfn J  »  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  human  thought,  with  the  principles 
IS     gy,'  %  and  Phllos°Phy.  to  secure  the  best  comprehension  of  the   methods  and 

results  of  modern  pedagogy,  and  of  the  ultimate  ends  of  education.  It  is  advisable  that  some 
of  these  courses  accompany  the  work  in  Education.  auvisaoie  tnat  some 
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It  is  the  glorious  doom  of  literature  that  the  evil  perishes  and  the  good  remains— Bulwer- 
Lytton 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  Education.     Courses  4,  7,  8  and  9  are  open  only  to 
students  who  have  had  previous  preparation  in  either  psychology  or  pedagogy. 

I.  Child    Study:    Tanner's   "The   Child."      This   course   is   supplementary   to   the   courses    in 

systematic  and  applied  psychology.  It  aims  to  present  the  facts  of  childhood  and 
the  nature  and  development  of  early  soul-life,  so  far  as  they  have  been  scientifically 
determined.  It  seeks  to  awaken  a  proper  attitude  of  mind  for  observation  and  experi- 
mentation, and  to  furnish  a  basis  for  testing  theories  concerning  the  child  s  mind 
„  .  F  or  So  l 

2  hours 

2  History  of  Education:  Davidson's  "History  of  Education."     This  course  traces  the  formal 

development  of  education,  and  makes  clear  its  connection  with  civilization  and  religion. 
From  time  to  time  individual  students  are  called  upon  to  make  special  research  into 
the  lives  and  characters  of  representatives  in  education,  and  to  report  their  results 
in  class.     2  hours So  or  J  l 

3  History  of  Education:    this   is  a  continuation  of  Course   2.     Chief  attention  is   paid   to 

education  in  the  United  States.     2  hours So  or  J   II 

4  Modern   Methods   and   Their   Psychological   Foundation:   this    is   a  special   and   practical 

study  of  late  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches,  their  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind,  and  the  selection  of  proper  material.  With  our  vast  accumulation 
of  facts  and  details  in  all  the  different  sciences,  the  fundamental  question  is  the 
selection  of  material  suitable  to  the  development  of  the  child.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  science  teaching  in  the  grades,  where  the  accumulation  and  sifting  of  Nature 
Study  material  has  been  a  leading  pedagogical  problem.  This  course  will  familiarize 
the  student  with  the  best  results  of  these  investigations.     3  hours So  or  J  J. 

5  Application  of  Psychology  and  Evolution  to  Education:  Spencer's  "Education,"  with  addi- 

tC  reading  and  essays.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  scientific  phase  of  education 
and  to  view  it  from  the  standpoint  of  biology  and  the  ends  of  evolution.  The  class 
studies  the  plasticity  and  development  of  the  child  in  relation  to  his  environment  and 
considers  the  educational  value  of  different  lines  of  knowledge  and  the  end  to  be 
desired.     2  hours So  °r  *  " 

6  Methods  of  Teaching  and  Management:  Strayer's  "Course  in  the  Teaching  Process       This 

course  must  be  taken  by  all  applicants  for  Practice  Teaching.     2  hours J  or  b  1 

7  Problems  of  Education:   this  is  the  most  comprehensive  course  offered  in  this  depart- 

ment  and  is  given  only  every  other  year.  Hall's  "Educational  Problems"  is  used  as 
a    text.      The    work    includes    a    consideration    of    every    educational    agency    of^man. 

3  hours ' 

8.  Course  7,   continued.     3  hours or 

9      Relations   of   Physical,   Intellectual   and   Moral  Health:    this   course   traces   the   struggle 

9.  Relations^        y  ^^  ^  ^  ^  conception   of  disease  to  the  ™\«f  °*L°* 

modern  remedies.  All  the  modern  tendencies  for  preserving  health  in  the  largest 
Tense  are  considered;  athletics,  playground  movements,  school  hygiene  public .sanita- 
tion, eugenics  and  proper  sex  information.  It  aims  to  show  that  health  is i  the  first 
aim  of  all  education.     3  hours 

10.  Practice  Teaching:  this  course  is  given  only  to  Seniors  and  requires  the  studentB'^after- 
noon  or  morning.     4  hours 

11  Vocational  Guidance:  Vocational  Guidance  is  the  greatest  of  modern  educational  moye- 
ments  It  should  appeal  to  all  students  and  parents.  The  history  and  development 
of  the  movement  the  basis  of  the  demand,  the  ways  of  accomplishing  something 
definite, X "which  teachers,  students  and  parents  should  play  the  need  of  trained 
specialists,  the  related  literature— these  are  some  of  the  topics.     2  hours.  .  .  .F  or  So  II 

English 

Six  hours  of  English  are  required  for  graduation. 

Students  are  advised  not  to  defer  the  required  Freshman  English  Composition   . courses 
29  and  30,  inasmuch  as  this  work  is  fundamental  and  will  be  of  value  in  other  courses. 

Courses  2  12  and  38  are  required  for  the  major  in  English.  Certain  courses  in  Greek 
Latin  and  Public  Speaking  may,  if  approved  by  this  department  be  counted  toward  a  major 
in  English,  but  the  total  number  of  hours  thus  offered  must  not  exceed  seven,  As ^  addl 
tional  requirement  for  the  major  in  English,  special  examinations  oral  and  written  w  11  be 
held  during  the  Senior  year.  The  aim  is  to  assure  certain  important  qualifications  outside 
the  line  of  regular  college  courses. 

F  I 

1.  Survey   of  Contemporary   Literature.     2   hours ■ 

2.  History   of  English   Literature.      2    hours 

3.  Spencer.      2    hours " ' " 

4.  Milton  and  His  Age.     2  hours ° 

5.  History   of   the   English   Language.      2   hours So 

6.  A   Study   of   the   Epic.      3    hours S° 

7.  Carlyle   and  Ruskin.      2   hours ° 

8.  Wordsworth  and  His  Time.     3   hours ° 

9.  Old  English  Literature.     2  hours J  or 

10.  The  Flourishing  of  Romance  and  Chaucer.      2   hours J  or  S  II 

II.  The  Nineteenth  Century.     5  hours J  or 
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Nobody  outgrows  Scripture;  the  book  widens  and  deepens  with  our  years.-Spurgeon 

12.  The  Principles  of  Criticism  and  Technique  of  Verse.     3  hours. ...  J  or  S  II 

13.  The    Essayists.      3    hours 

14.  The  Rise  of  the  Novel.     3  hours. J  or  S  I 

15.  Irish   Literature.      3    hours J  °r  S  IJ 

16.  Masterpieces  of  Literature.     3  hours ^  °T  S  " 

17.  Russian   Literature.      3    hours °r  S  XI 

18.  The   Modern   Drama.      3    hours J  or  S  I 

19.  Anglo-Saxon.     3   hours J  °r  S  U 

20.  Anglo-Saxon  (Course  19,  continued).     3  hours I*  ^fjl 

21.  Shakespeare.     Comedies  and  Historical  Plays.     3  hours. .' .' "f" 

Open  to  all  except  Freshmen.  So  I 

22.  Shakespeare  (Course  21,  continued).     3  hours 

23.  Shakespeare.      Tragedies.      3   hours •  ■  ■  So  II 

24.  Shakespeare   (Course   23,  continued).     3   hours I     °r„STJ 

25>     ^^pef1^  a^^rudL^^^6-     ^^  in  the  °ld  '^"^  ' '»  '*™' '  '•  '■  ■   "■    •  " 
26.     Course  25,   continued.     2   hours 

""     ^Tettt^JL^^0-    '*™~  *  «*»«  ^^t." '  '2  hours! ." '.  [  [ '.  ]  ]  [  i" 

28.     Course   27,    continued.      2   hours 

29'     ^^^^klv'^ 


on   structure.      Weekly    themes.      2    hours 

"•  Fsssa  02°hS;;'"°".  <""""•« :  a»«ip.ion  .«a  .impie  „,rr«,Ve  wrl',lnB.-We,"kl; 

33'     Thours    ComP°sition-Forms    of    Literary    Invention:    a    continuaUon '  of  "course"    m! 

to   teach   preparatory  English.      1    hour ^«*"y    101    mose    wno    intend 

35.  Manuscript  Correction:   the  canons  and  forms  of  good' u'sa-e  ' '  PrnnV  rl' ",i '  ' ' '  n'  "  '" 

36.  Advanced   Composition.      Short-Story  Writing.      3    hours or  fc,  x 

37.  Advanced  Composition.     Short-Story  Writing.     3   hours..... Jt 

88.     The  English  Major.     Required  for  a  major  in  English.     3  hours.  '. j  '„ ' '  s 

39.  Advanced  Composition.     Advanced  Story  Writing.     3  hours...  j'or  S  I 

40.  Advanced  Composition   (Course  39,  continued).     3  hours  J  or  S   II 

41.  Classic^  Roots    of    Mother    Tongue:     of    special    value    for  'studenis "in"  Course     38. 

I   and   II 

English  Bible  and  Religion 

and   CherxS«anaSn^  Scriptures   and   Religion   of   Jew 

aOofiSS1^oSLKSSS^hkt^^8l7-,^S   soientifica»y  as   the   college   world   handles 
in  genlra?sSan  be  offered  *  "  ^  Sam6'  aS  WeU  aS  in  the  subject  of  Reli^ion 

''     Tbe   tekeTIrsT  ^   Rible= /oundation-laying   for   all    courses    in    the   department.      To 

"Howw.rl   n       ™^Jyx.™   possible   by   all.      Lectures,   with    the   use   of   Smyth's 

^tZ  mL     t»°Ui  Blble'     his     °ld  Documents   and   the   New  Bible,"   and   his    "Bible 

'h     *,ras-       Repeated  during  the  second  semester  to  accommodate  those  entering 

1 1    hours  S.t0.  takC.  lt.the.flrSt.SemeSter-     Prac«ca"y  Prerequisite  for  all  courses 

3'     TmonLvifnf1JeSf:   each  student  prepares  and  writes'  his  "own"  Life'ofJesus.  ^Ha" 
Thours   .      .    .  y     P.  <!.GC>SpelS'      and    "Constructive    Studies   in   the   Life   of  Christ" 

4.     Course    3,    concluded.      2    hours S^II 

6.     Kent's  Historical  Bible,  vols.  I  and  II.     Previous  course's 'advised. " 2 'hours'. '.'.'.'.'.'.  .So  I 
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The  study  of  science  teaches  young  men  to  think,  while  study  of  the  classics  teaches  them 
to  express  thought. — /.  8.  Mill 

7.     Course  6,  concluded;  vols.  Ill  and  IV.     2  hours So  II 

14.     Kent's  Student's  Old  Testament:  any  selected  volume.     2  hours I  or  II 

IB.     Kent's  Social  Teachings  of  the  Prophets  and  Jesus.     2  hours J  or  S  I 

21.     The  Religion  of  Israel    (Barton) :   a  course   revealing  the  beginnings  and   mutations   of 

the  religion  preceding  the  Christian  religion.     1  hour So  or  J  II 

In   this   department  are  also   taught   the  following  courses   in  English: 

25      The   Bible  as  English   Literature:   since  acquaintance   at  least,   if  not  familiarity   with, 

this  flower  of  the   period   of   the   greatest   strength   of  the   English   tongue,   is   felt  to 

be   an   essential    element   in   a   liberal   education   among   the   English-speaking  peoples, 

this   reading  and   study   can   be   taken  by  all   collegiate   students.     First  half   of  the 

Old   Testament.      Moulton's   Modern   Reader's   Bible.      2   hours 1 

26.     Course  25  concluded  in  the  last  half  of  the  Old  Testament.     2  hours II 

Geology 

Among  all  sciences  bearing  upon  the  evolutionary  theory  there  is  none  of  greater  inter- 
est and  importance  than  geology.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  master  the  evolutionary  Problems 
must  know  the  revelations  of  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  as  well  as  the  strictly  biological 
sciences. 

1  General    Geology,    Dynamical    and    Structural:    in   this    course    Chamberlain    and    Salis- 

burv's  College  Geology  is  used  as  a  text,  with  outside  readings  from  other  standard 
authors,  geological  reports  and  papers.  A  knowledge  of  a  large  number  of  minerals 
is  also   gained.      3   hours bo   or   J 

2  General  Geology  continued:  a  study  of  postarchaean  rocks  and  the  fossil  life  contained 

in  them  is  made.     This  course  illustrates  the  evolutionary  theory.     3  hours.. So  or  J  11 

3.     Economic  Geology:  a  study  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States  ^  Particular 

and     to    some    extent,    those    of    the    world.      Its    subdivisions    are:    the    metal-bearing 

minerals,     the    non-metallic    products,     mineral    waters,     soils    and    kindred    subjects 

„, bo    or   J    J.A 

3    hours 

4  Physiographic   Geology   and   Petrology:    this   course   includes   the   ordinary   rock-making 

minerals  common  minerals  of  economic  value,  and  rocks  in  general,  thus  giving 
the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the  rocks  forming  the  earth's  ^crust. 
3    hours ; "■ 

5  Paleontology:  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  paleontological  geology    and  a  careful 

Study  of  the  more  important  groups  of  fossils.  A  student  desiring  Course  4  or  5 
should  consult  with  the  professor  before  making  out  his  study  card.    3  hours.  .J  or  S  II 

Greek 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  intended  not  only  to  prepare  for  the  wading  and 

appreciation  of  Greek  literature  in  the  original,  but  also  to  enrich  the  student's  knowledge 

of  English  by  constant  attention  to  word  formation  and  derivation.     Courses   7,    8  and  9-10 

do  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and  are  designed  for  both  classical  and  non-classical 

students  who  desire  a  knowledge  of  the  contribution  made  by  the   Greeks  to  literature,  art 

and  language.     Courses  7  and  9-10'  may  be  counted  toward  a  major  or  minor  in  English. 

1      Elementary    Greek:    introductory    course,    covering    the    forms,    syntax    and    vocabulary 

necessary  as  a  foundation  for  reading  the  literature.     Much  attention  is :  given to _  the 

relation   of  Greek  to  English,   so   that  the  course  may  be   taken  with  profit  by   those 

who   do  not  care  to   continue  the  study  of  Greek.      5   hours *    J- 

2.  Xenophon's    Anabasis:    application    of    the    principles    learned    in    the    preceding    course 

with  a  study  of  Xenophon's  life  and  works.     5  hours * 

3.  Homer's   Iliad:   reading  of   selected  portions,   with  study  of  epic  form  and  versification^ 

2     hours 

4.  Plato's  Apology:   the  life  and  work  of  Socrates.     2   hours bo 

5      Sophocles'  Antigone:  study  of  the  Greek  theater  and  dramatic  form.     2  hours J  I 

6.     New    Testament    Greek:    reading    of    selected    passages    of    the   New    Testament    in^  ttie 
original.      Prerequisite,    Greek    I 

7  History   of   Greek   Literature:    lectures   on   the   life   and   work   of   the   principal   authors 

and  on  the  form  and  development  of  the  various  types  of  prose  and  poetry,  .supple- 
mented  by  the  reading  of  selected  masterpieces  in  an  English  version.  The  selections 
r^ad  including  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes, 
Herodotus!  Thucydides/xenophon,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  Theocritus  and  Lucian 
are  studied  both  for  their  intrinsic  value  as  to  content  and  form  and  for  their  in- 
fluence on  Roman  and  modern  literature.  Tins  course  may  be  counted  toward  a 
major  or  minor  in  English.     2  hours BO  J 

8  History  of  Greek  Art:  lectures  on  the  architecture,   sculpture,   painting  and  minor  arts 

of  the  Greeks,  including  also,  for  purposes  of  appreciation,  a  summary  view  of  the 
sculpture  and  painting  of  later  and  modern  times. 
9-10.  English  Word  Study:  a  study  of  English  etymology  designed  to  lead  students  of  Eng- 
lish to  the  useful  and  fascinating  mastery  of  the  classic  roots  _  of  their  mother 
tongue.  This  course  may  be  counted  towards  a  major  or  minor  in  EngUsn^ 
1   hour 
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History  makes  us  some  amends  for  the  shortness  of  life.—Skelton 
History  and  Political  Science 

to    thlU^S  **?  advifd  t0  »ursue  the  courses   in  regular  order.      In   order   to   be  admits 
to    the    more    advanced    courses     students    must    satisfy   «,«   ~,.„-e  A.    ,.    ,,  admitted 

sufficient  previous   training  in  History or  PoUticaf  Scfence     Pr°feSS°r    that    they    have    ** 

1_2-     %OR*Z™*\EUTT*n..mTT.EUTT  fr°m   the   f°Urth   C6ntUry   t0   the   Present   «me. 

Note.— Two  credits  for  Seniors. F    I'    I: 

3-4.     English   History:      First    semester:    political    history    of    Eneland    tn    km-    ♦*      , 

;•  ^CoMs^^^ 

.'houS'  .W":  .C*"'6a  .!6M,."S .™  ,to  .""•■  »'»""T  ™v,m.ntS  and  political  a^,. 

"'    T,\™S^.S'T.  .aM.  E?!0rmat">°'   '°e   t"""'l'°» ' "°™  ' ™ai«val  'to  ' m.d.rn '  .deals' 

"■     "^  l^Jolsfs'"?  aSSE™?'.^"'^  Fr0m  "»  <°  1!»»: '  S.oo»d'a.m«Sto" 
Prerequisite:   History   3,    4,    5,    6  1'   H 

12-     Crnd^lSrsSW^ndtis3CUSlSi°hourf.:he.PrinCiPal   H*1""*    eCOn°miC'    sociaI-    educational 


"ta^rssr^tsas  sdT&.seo^ Vesou;c;es;  s°;;ai  "^ 


POLITICAL,    SCIENCE 


1  ^  =:hs^ 

2°'  Sla,le1  aTnd  L°Cf1  Gove™ment:  powers,  obligations  and  rights  of  "the  states '  in '  the '  vJa 
eral  Union;  development  of  state  constitutions;  political  methods      2  hours  fi 

"'     '"wof  SM^toH,!!"  f  Stat.f  !?  their  normal  relations  =  inte'rVe'ntion; 
1  law  or  neutrality,  territorial  waters;  blockade.     3  hours.  J  or  S  I 

A^nrnvanf^Pl°mfCy:    ^6    genesis    and    organization    of    the    Department '  of" State-    a 

*!     C  rtules  and  Pr°eedure  of  diplomatic  intercourse,   together   with   a  history 

of  the  diplomatic  affairs  of  the  government  of  the  United  state!     3  hours   .J  or  S  II 

24-  ■2g£,°£K5?ffi!  Kory2:  haousr^y..of.th.e  ar.10.pment  of  Engllsh  P0liti0Jalornltii 

25"  ^t^  C°ns«tutional  Law:  a  study  of  the  sources  and  'principles' intimately^ con- 
nected with  the  modern  theories  of  political  self-government  as  they  have  found 
expression  in  the  American  Constitutional  System.     2  hour™    ...    .  y       j  or  S  II 

26'     Ca!?^1-   tGoYfrnment:    a    study    of   the   principal    systems    of    colonial    government    and 

administration   in   the   dependencies.      2   hours government    ana 

J     IX 

Latin 

Pn„J:2UoS^  *   11  inten<Jed  for   students   who   enter  with   three   years   of  high   school   Latin 

order      AnZtt™?  Wh°   TV  WUh   four  years-     The  courses  should  be  talen  In  re^lar 

order.  An  attempt  is  made  to  render  the  instruction  in  the  language  courses  as  nraoHrai 
tion  o?  th^m  aS  P°sfible.  especially  in  acquiring  a  mastery  of^ngfish  ana  an  apprec?a 
tion  of  the  literary  value  of  the  authors  read      rnurw<i  11    19  or^  iq  .?„       *  ■      ^PPrecia- 

edge  of   Latin  and  are   designed   for°bo^^ 
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Language  most  shows  a  man. — Ben  Jonson 

a  knowledge  of  the  contribution  made  by  the  Romans  to  literature,  government  and  civil- 
ization. Course  11  (History  of  Roman  Literature)  may  be  counted  toward  a  major  or 
minor  in  English,  and  Course  12   (Roman  Public  Life)   toward  a  major  or  minor  in  History. 

1.  Vergil's  Aeneid:   six  books,   with   study  of  mythology  and  practice  in  metrical  reading. 

The  chief  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the  literary  side  of  the  work.     5  hours F  I 

2.  Cicero's  De  Senectute:  also  prose  composition  and  review  of  grammar.     3  hours F  I 

3.  Selections  from  Latin  Poetry:   reading  of  selected  passages  from  the  poems  of  Lucre- 

tius, Catullus,  Vergil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Seneca,  Martial  and  Juvenal. 
3    hours So    T 

4.  Livy,  Book  XXI:  the  history  of  the  war  with  Hannibal.     2  hours F  or  So  II 

5.  Plautus  and  Terence:  one  play  of  each  author.     2  hours So  I 

6.  Vergil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics.     2  hours So  II 

7.  Letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny:  reading  of  selected  letters  chosen  for  their  historical  and 

literary  value  as  contributing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  late  republic  and  early  empire. 
3    hours J   or   S    X 

8.  Tacitus:  selections  from  the  Annals,  Agricola  and  Germania.     3  hours J  or  S  II 

9.  Tragedies  of  Seneca.     2  hours J  or  s  I 

10  Advanced  Latin  Composition:  translation  into  connected  Latin  discourse  of  English  pas- 
sages based  on  Caesar  and  Cicero.  Syntax,  style,  word  order.  Latin  2  is  prerequisite. 
2  hours So-  J  or  S  I 

11.  History  of  Roman  Literature:  lectures  on  the  life  and  works  of  the  chief  Latin  writers, 

with  reading  of  selected  masterpieces  in  an  English  version.  The  authors  read  will 
include  Plautus,  Terence,  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Cicero,  Caesar,  Vergil,  Horace,  Ovid, 
Livy,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  Martial,  Pliny  and  Apuleius.  This  course  may  be  counted 
toward  a  major  or  minor  in  English.     2  hours So,  J  or  S  II 

12.  Roman  Public   Life:   the   political   history   of  Rome,    including  a   study   of   the  develop- 

ment and  form  of  the  Roman  governmental  system  through  the  republic  and  early 
empire  This  course  may  be  counted  towards  a  major  or  minor  in  History. 
2  hours s°.   J  or  S  I 

13.  Roman  Private  Life:  the  everyday  life  of  the  Romans,  their  customs,  religion,  education, 

amusements,  dress,  houses,  furniture,  etc.     2  hours So,  J  or  S  II 

Library  Science 

The  object  of  the  instruction  in  this  subject  is  to  show  college  students  how  to  use  a 
modern  library,  and  also  to  train  in  elementary  library  work  those  who  may  wish  to  act 
as  assistants  in  the  college  library.  These  assistants  are  chosen  from  those  students  who 
have  made  an  excellent  record  in  this  course. 

The  course  consists  of  theoretical  and  practical  work  in  the  following  subjects: 

The  classification  and  marking  of  books. 

Library  catalogues. 

Indexes   to  various   classes   of  knowledge. 

Books  of  reference. 

Investigating  a  subject  in  a  library. 

This  course  is  given  in  each  semester.  The  librarian  lectures  two  hours  each  week. 
There  is  an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  two  hours  of  credit  are  given  to 
those  who  pass.     Freshmen  are  specially  urged  to  take  this  work. 

Mathematics 

In  preparation  for  the  required  collegiate  courses  in  mathematics,  the  student  is 
expected  to  have  had  elementary  algebra  through  quadratics,  and  plane  geometry.  Upon 
this  work  the  pupils  in  high  and  other  secondary  schools  usually  spend  two  and  a  half  or 
three  years  A  review  of  algebra  during  the  last  year  of  the  high  school  course  is  essential 
to  satisfactory  work  in  College  Algebra.  Students  who  have  not  taken  such  a  review  are 
required  to  take  a  course  in  advanced  algebra,  which  is  given  during  the  first  semester 
of  the  Freshman  year. 

When  solid  geometry  is  taught  in  a  high  school,  it  should  be  taken  by  those  who  ex- 
pect to  pursue  mathematics  beyond  the  first  college  year. 

In  the  Sophomore  year,  Courses  7  and  8  in  Analytic  Geometry  should  both  be  taken 
in  preparation  for  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  The  course  in  advanced  plane  trigo- 
nometry while  not  a  prerequisite  for  the  courses  of  the  Junior  year,  will  be  found  very 
helpful.  '  Students  who  intend  to  take  any  of  the  work  in  mathematical  astronomy  should 
not  omit   this   course  in   trigonometry. 

The  course  in  Spherical  Trigonometry  is  given  especially  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  the  mathematical  side  of  astronomy,  or  to  become  civil  engineers. 

In  the  Senior  year,  several  mathematical  paths  open  before  the  student.  He  may 
devote  the  entire  year  to  the  Theory  of  Equations,  or  he  may  take  the  courses  in  Differ- 
ential Equations,  Quaternions  and  Conic  Sections.  He  may  also  study  applications  of 
mathematics    to    astronomy    or   to   mechanics. 

Course  1  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  graduation,  and  is  prerequisite  to  most  of 
the  other  courses.     In  a  major  or  minor  in  mathematics,   courses  in  mechanics  and  matne- 
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Tn^Sn%nTZe^l^rEaZir°n;  tkat  °f  landUageS>  at  the  Same  t{™>  the 

matical  courses  in  astronomy  may  be  included.     Course  11  is  required  for  a  major  in  mathe- 

1.     Elements    of  Plane   Trigonometry.      3    hours _, 

This  course  will  be  repeated  in  the  second  semester. 
2*     Anfa«iCld^AIg/bra:  +thlS   °0U.rSe   1S   reQ-uired   of  all   students   who   present  only  one   unit 

Sj^^^S^^r^fVo^^^?^900"   -adratiC   e-a«°-   *? 
This  course  will  be  repeated  in  the  second  semester.  F   X 

3.  College    Algebra:    indeterminate    equations,    proportion,    variation,    progressions     unde- 

le™sttr.  CVZu^:.h!^T^^.e^':.^.    C°UrSe  WiU  be  -Peate|rfn?he' second 

4.  College  Algebra  continued:   logarithms,   permutations  and  combination's,   continued '  frac- 

^i^^iZr^.!^.^^^^:mJ^?Z   °f   eqUations>    ^iution    0f    higher 

5.  Plane  Surveying:   measurements  of  distances,  heights  and  angles';'  determination  of  the 

pmfr«ei"?ian-  areas'.Publ!5  lands>   leveling.     Field  work  occupies  mo™tof  the  time 
Course  1  1S  prerequisite.     Pee,   $5.00';  damages  to  outfit,  extra.     5  hours  s™  I 

6.  Surveying:  Course  5  continued.     Pee  $3.00';  damages  to  outfit,  extra.     3  hours So  II 

7.  Elements  of  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.     3  hours...  s     x 

8-  AcZrst%tTSlre*ZTZ\  .c.hIefly.  h!shZ  p.la n.e.  cu.r.ve.s  ana  ;°1Ui.  «*»**•' ' 2'  *»™ 

9'     AtwnTed3TouersT".S!n?!netry.:.  _transf  ormatIons  and  developments'; '  trigonometric  '  equa- 

1».     Spherical     Trigonometry:     elementary    principles,     with     a" f ew"  'applications"  to     solid 
geometry,    geodesy   and  astronomy.      2   hours . . . ...... .       So    II 


U.     Differential    Calculus:    differentiation,    development    of    functions,    evaluation      m-.xinn 
and   minima,    applications   to   curves,    partial   differentiation,    envelop--    ----- -  * 

functions,    asymptotes,     singular    points,     curve    tracing.       Course    7 


5   hours...  ......  ~"6-«.i     kUxiilB,     uuive    tracing.       course    7    is    prerequisite. 

12.  Integral    Calculus:    elementary    forms,    methods    of   reduction,    length   "of    curves  "areas 

volumes.     Course  8  is  prerequisite.     3  hours ........  J  if 

13'  H2Sthorurs°f     Elementary     Mathematics:     Cajori's     work     is'   the  "basis"  of "  instruction. 

14.  Curve  Tracing:  a  detailed  study  of  curves  of  various  useful  types.       2  hours'. .....    J  II 

15.  Differential  Equations:   Murray's.     Course  12  is  prerequisite.     2  hours ..S  I 

16.  Differential  Equations,  continued.     3  hours a  TT 

17.  Quaternions.     2  hours 

18.  Salmon's    "Conic   Sections."      3    hours g 

19.  Theory  of  Equations:  Burnside  and  Panton's  Treatise.     3  hours .  .S  I 

20.  Theory  of  Equations,  continued:  Burnside  and  Panton's  Treatise.     3   hours..    S  II 

21.  Higher  Plane  Trigonometry:  trigonometric  equations,   curves,   complex  quantities  series 

and  hyberbohc  functions.     Course  1   is  prerequisite.     2  hours ii 

22.  The  Slide  Rule:  the  theory  and  principal  uses  of  the  slide  rule  are  taught  and  many 

exercises  are  solved.     Course  1  is  prerequisite.     1  hour ... .  "  . .    . .  n 

23.  Teachers'   Course:   methods  of  teaching  mathematics  in  high  school's'and'  colleges  are 

discussed    and    exemplified.      2    hours .  se5>      j| 

24.  Mechanical   Drawing  and  Descriptive   Geometry.      5   hours I 

25.  Course  24  continued.     5  hours II 

26.  Solid    Geometry.      3    hours p    -, 

27.  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Investment.     3  hours .  .F  II 

28.  Course   25    continued.      5   hours '  I   or   II 

Mechanics 

Courses    in   Mechanics    may    count   toward   a   major   or   minor   in   Physics,    or   in   Mathe- 

1x13,  L1CS. 

1.  Elementary  Mechanics  for  Engineers:  kinematics,  laws  of  motion,   work,  power    energy 

simple  harmonic  motion,  concurrent  forces,  friction,  parallel  forces,  couples  condi- 
tions of  equilibrium,  center  of  mass,  moment  of  inertia.     3  hours So  II 

2.  Elementary    Mechanics    of   Fluids:    fluid    pressure,    density    and    specific    gravity     whole 

pressure,  center  of  pressure,  flotation,  methods  of  determining  specific  gravity 
pressure  of  gases  under  various  conditions,  machines  involving  gaseous  pressure' 
2   hours So   II 

For  Courses  1  and  2,  Course  1  of  Mathematics  is  prerequisite. 

For  the  next  five  courses  Integral  Calculus  is  prerequisite. 

3.  Analytical  Mechanics:   fundamental  concepts,  composition  and  resolution  of  forces    con- 

ditions of  equilibrium,  centroids,  friction,  virtual  velocities,  machines  attraction 
of  a  spherical  shell,  kinematics.     3   hours g   j 
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Philosophy  is  the  art  of  living. — Plutarch 

4.  Analytical    Mechanics    continued:    Newton's    laws,    motion    when    the    force    is    variable, 

central  forces,  constrained  motion,  impact,  energy,  moment  of  inertia,  rotation, 
motion  of  a  system  of  rigid  bodies  in  space.     3  hours S  II 

5.  Hydromechanics:   equilibrium  and  pressure   of  inelastic  and  elastic  fluids,   their  motion 

in  pipes  and  open  channels;  hydrostatic  and  hydraulic  machines.     3  hours S  II 

6  Strength    of   Materials:    elastic   properties,    stress   in   beams   and   their   flexure,    columns 

and  struts  torsion,  spheres  and  cylinders  under  uniform  pressure,  flat  plates,  hooks, 
links  and  springs,  arches,  foundations  and  retaining  walls,  physical  properties  of 
building  materials.     3   hours s 

7  Applied  Mechanics  for  Engineers:  this  course  is  more  advanced  than  Course  1,  integral 

calculus  being  used  very  freely  in  it.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  theory  and 
practical  applications  of  such  important  subjects  as  the  moment  of  inertia,  center 
of  gravity  work  and  energy,  friction  and  impact.  The  subjects  treated  are:  con- 
current forces,  parallel  forces,  center  of  gravity,  couples,  non-concurrent  forces, 
moment  of  inertia,  flexible  cords,  rectilinear  motion,  curvilinear  motion,  rotary  motion 

dynamics  of  machinery,  work  and  energy,  friction  and  impact.     B  hours b  II 

8.     Graphical   Statics:   Course   1   of  Mechanics  is  prerequisite.      2   hours J   I 

Philosophy 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  so  to  stimulate  and  guide  the  thought  of  the  student 
as  to  cause  him  to  think  for  himself  and  enable  him  to  solve  satisfactorily  the  important 
life  problems. 

But  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  following  courses  will  be  given  each  year;  the  ones 
given  will  depend  upon  the  needs  of  the  students. 

1  Logic-   a  course  in  the  logical   analysis  of  the  process  of  reasoning  and  a  treatment 

of  the  expression  of  thought  in  precise  and  unambiguous  language.  Practical  ex- 
ercises.    3  hours So,  J  or  S  I 

2  Principles  of  Science:   continuing  Course  1;   this  course  deals  with  the   method    results 

and    presuppositions    of    science,    introducing    the    student    to    the   field    of    philosophy 

Prerequisite,  one  year  of  science.     3  hours So,  J  or  S  li 

•?  Problems  of  Philosophy:  a  survey  of  the  field  of  philosophy  with  a  consideration  of 
the  various  problems  and  their  solutions.  Open  to  Sophomores  by  permission 
„    .       _„  J    or    b    1 

2  hours 

4  Current  Philosophy:  present  day  philosophical  systems,  such  as  Naturalism,  Idealism, 
Pragmatism  and  Realism;  the  current  reaction  against  a  formal  and  mechanistic 
interpretation  of  life;  the  philosophy  of  such  men  as  Royce,  James,  Nietzsche  and 
Bergson.     2  hours J    or  b 

B  Historv  of  Philosophy:  the  problems  of  philosophy  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  times 
with    emphasis    upon    their    development    and    their    relation    to    modern    thougit 

3  hours 

6  History   of  Philosophy;   continuing   Course   5;   this   course  deals  with   the   problems   of 

modern  philosophy.     Course   5  not  prerequisite.     3  hours So,  J  or  b  11 

7  Aesthetics-   the  philosophy  of  beauty  pointing  out  the  characteristics   of  the  beautiful 

and  distinguishing  it  from  the  sublime,  comic,  etc.;  the  philosophy  of  art  consider- 
ing such  topics  a!  the  origin  of  art,  the  function  of  art,  and  the  unique  function  of 
each  of  the  more  important  arts.     2  hours bo,   J   or  to   n 

8  Evolution:      the    evidences    and    meaning    of    the    theory    of    evolution    with    reference 

to  its  bearing  upon  human  interests  and  institutions.     2  hours So,  J  or  to  11 

9  Principles    of   Ethics:    the    fundamental    principles    of    morality    pointing   the   way   to    a. 

satisfactory  system  of  right  conduct.     3  hours J  or  b  1 

10  Problems  of  Conduct:  a  continuation   of  Course   9   considering  some  practical   problems 

of  right  living.     3  hours J  or  s  ll 

11  Historv    of    Ethics-    the    historical    development    of    moral    ideals    and    practices    with 
'        reference    to    the    cultural,    political,    ethical,    and    religious    structure    of    the    times. 

_    ,  J   or   fa   i 

2    hours 

12  Christian  Ethics:     a  philosophical  consideration  of  the  ethical  ideals  and  teachings  of 

Christianity.     2  hours J  0I" 

13.  Comparative  Religions:     a  comparative   study  of  the  more  important  religions  of  the 

world.     3  hours 

14.  Psychology  of  Religion:     a   study  of  the  conditions  and  facts  of  religious  belief  and 

experience.     3  hours . '. 

15.  Philosophy   of  Religion:     the   meaning,   nature,   importance    necessity    and  development 

of  religion  and  its  relation  to  science,  culture  and  morality.     2  hours J  or  to  l 

16  Problems  of  Religion:  continues  Course  15;  a  consideration  of  the  various  problems  of 

reSn  to  the  end  that  the  student  may  be  able  to  harmonize  his  religious,  moral 
and  intellectual  thought  and  experience.     2  hours J   or  b 

17  Philosophical  Classics:     an  advanced  course,  being  an  intensive  study  of  some  classical 

work  in  Logic  and  Metaphysics.     2  hours J   or  »  x 

18  Philosophical  Classics:  similar  to  Course  17  except  that  the  classic  studies  will  be  in 

the  field  of  Ethics  or  Religion.     2  hours J   or  D  ix 

19  Philosophical    Themes:      an    intensive    study    consisting    of    readings,    conferences    and 

papers  on  some  topic  of  special  interest  to  the  student.  May  be  taken  only  with 
one  of  the  more  advanced  courses.     1  or  2  hours.     Either  semester J  or  S 
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Men  live  by  work,  play,  love  and  worship.— R,  c.  Cabot 


TbBorr.  Physical  Education  for  Women 

Physiology    of   Exercise. 

Physical  Examination  and  Anthropometry 

Medical  and  Corrective  Gymnastics. 


Practice: 


Gymnastics 


Swedish  System. 
German  System. 
American  System. 


Rhythm 


Apparatus 


Games 


Aesthetic  Drills. 
Folk  Dancing. 
Gilbert  Series. 
Chalif  Series. 

Elementary — Light   apparatus. 
Advanced — Light  apparatus. 

Basketball. 
Volley  Ball. 
Indoor   Baseball. 
Tennis. 


r=«i*"= 


Normal  Course  in  Playground  Instruct; 


ion 

A  certificate  is  offered  on  the  completion  of  this  course. 
Theory: 

Theory  of  Plays   and   Games. 

Theory  of  Physical  Education  and  Play 

The  Nature,   Function  and  Administration  of  Play 

Anatomy,   Hygiene  and  First  Aid 

Story-telling. 

Practice: 

Children's  Singing  Games. 

Folk  Dancing  for  Schools  and  Playgrounds 

Organized  Playground  Games. 

Organized  Teaching  on  Playgrounds. 

Recreation  Courses. 

Th^fh°L°WS^dyS%ddeuScaatiLr?rired   f°r   the  CermCate   ln   thlS   C0UrS6: 
American   Social  Problems    (Economics   18). 


Theory: 


Normal  Course  in  Physical  Instruction  for  Men 


Simple  Anatomy  and  Action  of  Muscles ,  -   . 

Simple   Physiology    15  hours 

Hygiene  and  First  Aid 12  hours 

Anthropometry   and   Physical   Exercise.' '.'.'.'. ll  hours 

6  hours 


Administration  of  Physical  Departments 


Practice: 

1.     Calisthenics. 


,   a.   Gymnasium 
b.  Athletic  Field 
J     c.  Playgrounds 
J     d.   Swimming   Pools 
l_    e.   Finances 

Drills — Marches        ( 
Dances,   etc.  I"  •  •  ■ 


2.  Apparatus  Exercises 

3.  Track  and  Field  Athletics. 


\     a.  Elementary 
/     b.  Advanced 


4.     Games i     a-  Indoor 

I     b.   Outdoor 


5.     Aquatics . 


a.  Bathing    1     Medicinal 


5  hours 

5  hours 

6  hours 
2  hours 

4  houra 

1  hour 


Showers — tub     f* 

b.  Swimming.      Diving 3   hours 

c.  Life-saving    i   hour 
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Science  is  simply  common  sense  at  its  lest — that  is,  rigidly  accurate  in  observation,  and 
merciless  to  fallacy  in  logic. — Huxley. 

Physics 

The  work  of  the  Department  of  Physics  is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
preparing  to  teach  Physics  and  those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject  as  a  basis  for  other  special  courses.  There  are  also  courses  for  students  of  engi- 
neering who  want  a  university  training  or  who  wish  to  pursue  special  technical  work  In  the 
University. 

Courses  in  mechanical  drawing,  designing,  descriptive  geometry  and  graphical  statics 
are  offered  by  this  department,  but  are  listed  as  Mathematics  24-25-28  and  Mechanics  8. 

The  Department  of  Physics  is  located  in  its  new  quarters  in  Science  Hall.  This  build- 
ing is  a  modern  fireproof  structure,  especially  designed  for  the  Departments  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry.  The  Physics  Department  occupies  the  entire  first  floor  and  a  number  of  rooms 
in  the  basement  of  this  large  building. 

On  the  first  floor  are  two  lecture  rooms,  the  larger  of  which  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
150  and  is  provided  with  inclined  floor  and  opera  chairs.  Both  rooms  are  fitted  with  con- 
venient lecture  tables  which  are  equipped  with  alternating  and  direct  current  electricity, 
water  and  gas  The  lecture  rooms  may  be  darkened  by  shades  operated  automatically  from 
the  lecture  table  for  projection  work  with  the  lantern.  An  apparatus  room  is  located  con- 
veniently to  both  lecture  rooms.  The  first  floor  further  contains  a  department  library  and 
reading  room,  a  large  draughting  room,  the  elementary  laboratory,  a  laboratory  for  General 
Phvsics  a  special  room  for  optical  work  with  a  photographic  dark  room  attached,  a 
photometer  room,  an  office  and  research  laboratory.  In  the  basement  are  a  dynamo  labora- 
tory a  constant  temperature  room,  a  laboratory  for  advanced  students  and  a  shop.  The 
dhoti  is  equipped  with  a  cabinetmaker's  bench  and  tools,  a  mechanic's  bench,  grinder  and 
screw-cutting  lathe.  One  section  of  the  shop  has  been  especially  furnished  for  glass-blowing. 
An  efficient  wireless  telegraph  station  for  experimental  work  was  in  operation  until  the 
opening  of   the   war. 

All  of  the  rooms  are  supplied  with  water,  gas,  and  alternating  and  direct  current 
GlGCtricity. 

Each  year  the  laboratory  is  adding  very  materially  to  its  equipment,  both  in  apparatus 
and  books. 

The  department  wishes  especially  to  encourage  advanced  study  and  work  of  precision, 
and  the  supply  of  apparatus  for  such  work  is  adequate. 

The  Department  of  Physics  is  now  prepared  to  offer  courses  in  Electrical  Engineering 
and  Applied  Electricity.  A  special  dynamo  laboratory  and  equipment  has  been  added  for 
the  needs  of  these  courses  and  the  work  offered  will  be  thoroughly  carried  out. 

The  power  for  this  laboratory  is  furnished  by  the  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Co. 
in   two   circuits   of   110   and   220  volts,   both   single   phase  alternating   currents   of   60   cycles. 
The  TowerTs  used  for  experimental  work  and  also  drives  a  motor  generator  set  to  furnish 
powe?   for    the    direct    current    experiments.      The   laboratory    is    equipped    with    alternating 
current  motors,   direct   current  dynamos  and  motors   of  the  most   improved   types,   a  double 
current    machine   and    synchronous    motor,    a   Cooper-Hewitt    rectifier,    transformers     storage 
cells    an™  several    small    dynamos    and    motors.      The    main    switchboard    is    provided    with 
measuring  Instruments,    circuit   breaker   and   rheostat,    and    various    switch    connections    for 
experimental  work.     The  different  windings  of  each  machine  are  connected  to  separate  out- 
lets   Zking  it  possible  to  test  any  machine  under  widely  varying  conditions      The  labora- 
tory i™  amply  equipped  with  alternating  and  direct  current  ammeters,  voltmeters  and  watt- 
meters. 
1      General    Physics:      mechanics,    heat    and    light;    experimental    lectures,    recitations    and 
laboratory  work;  three  class  periods  and  two  two-hour  laboratory  periods  per •  weelc 
Most  of  the  important  laws  and  phenomena  of  physics  considered  in  this  course  are 
experimentally    demonstrated    in    the    lectures       The    recitations    °°™    a**™te    *«*: 
book   assignments.      The   laboratory   work  is   based   upon   a   carefully    selected    list   of 
quantitative    experiments    in    the   different    branches    of    the    subject,    using   a   manual 
which   has  been   especially  prepared   for  the   students   in  this  course      The   student  is 
Required    to    submit    a    complete    and    accurate    record    of    the    work    done,  .covering   a 
a^cussFon   of    theory   and    results.      The    reports    form    the    basis   of   criticism    of    the 
laboratory    work.      Plane    Trigonometry    is    prerequisite.       Text:       Kimball  s    College 

Physics.       5    hours 

2.     General    Physics:    sound,    electricity    and    magnetism;    a    continuation    of    Course    1^  ^5 

hours   '  "  ' ' " ' ' 

1      Practical    Physics:    this    course    is    a    continuation    of    the    laboratory    work    offered    in 
Courses   1    and    2.      Individual   assignments   will   be   made   to   meet   the   needs    of    each 

student.     Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisites.     3  hours i>o  or  J   i 

4      Practical  Physics:     Course  3  continued.     3  hours So  or  J  II 

5.     Theory     of     Light:       lectures     and     recitation.       Courses     1    and     2     are     prerequisites. 

3  hours '  "  ' 

6      Electricity    and    Magnetism:     a    more    advanced    course    than    Course    2;    lectures    and 
■        recUaUons      Coursfs   1   and   2   are  prerequisite.     Text:   Brooks  and  Poyser.^  Scours. 

7.     Theory  of  Heat:'    lectures  and  recitations.     Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisites. ^2  hours^ 

8      Physical    Problems:      the    application    of    mathematics    to    physics    and    the    solution    of 

physical  problems.     Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisites.     1  hour -J   i 

9.     Physical   Problems:      a   continuation   of   Course    8.      lhour J11 
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Philosophy  is  the  health  of  the  mind.— Seneca 

11.     Modern    Physical    Theories:      a    discussion  _  of _  recent    advances    in    Physic",' '  '2  '  hours 

13.  Theoretical  Electricity  and  Magnetism:    lectures'  and  VeVit*t7™7  " n J  °r   S   " 

ssr^r.  .n.  .and.  ,12.  .are.  r.^*1^^^ 

14.  Theoretical  Electricity  and  Magnetism: '  a  'continuation'  of'  Course  'i3.' '  V  hours  "  "s  II 
17.     Precision    of    Measurements:      a    consideration    of    the    magnitude    „f  °urs....s  II 

effects  on  a  result.     The  proper  use  of  significant  nL^s^nd^L  1°™    and    their 

of    results.       Open    to     those    who    have    had     or    are    takinl th?,.?faPh'cal  treatment 
Text:     Goodwin's  "Precision  of  Measurements  and  S^ftS^^^J* 

U-     HSp!L?nyThCeS:h^riTrurrd.!nU.^^                          ^  ^^ation  of  phys'icj 
18a,  Household  Physics:  a  continuation  of  Course  18.     1  hour. F  l 

25.  Wireless  telegraphy:   a  course  in  the  underlying  theorv  of  wIiV  "  V  i F  U 

Stanley's  Wireless   Telegraphy.      2   hours   ...    .    .  wireless  telegraphy.      Text: 

25a,  Practical  Wireless  Telegraphy:  a  course  of  instruction  'in'the'art  of  '„'«*'■ '  0r  S  X 

ing  wireless  messages,  supplementing  Course  25.     3  hours  sending  and  receiv- 

26.  Journal   Reading:   the  work  of   this   course   will   consist   of'™7J7'].l J  0r  S  X 

articles  appearing  in  the  foremost  journals  of  physics .     1   Cr   .    y.  *.       students    °n 

■ S  I 

COURSES   IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

19.  Direct  Current  Machinery:  lectures  and  recitations      The  th0„„,  „    ,, 

current  machinery,  with  special  consideration  of  direc current  eren^?™"011^  dir6Ct 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Courses  1  and  2      3  hour"    senerators  and  motors. 

20.  Dynamo  Laboratory:  the  calibration  of  measuring  instruments   tVJ « S°  * 

ing  of  direct  current  dynamos  and  motors;   the  construction  and e  °perftlon  and  test- 
batteries.     Courses  1,   2  and  17  are  prerequisites!     3  hours  °Peration  of  storage 

21.  Electrical  Measurements:  a  laboratory  course  in  electrical   t«+Vr,'J ', S°  II 

and   electrical   engineering.      Courses   1     2    and    S   ^11         ?/S  related  to  physics 
Testing.     2  hours .        ^     Prerequisites.      Parr's   Electrical 

22.  Photometry    and    Electric    Lighting:    a    laboratory    ™'w 7*    V    1         J JI 

efficiency  and  characteristics  of  incandescent ti U^ ? Tamps      2  hours  Candle-P°wer. 


hours j  j 


es  of 


23.     Alternating  Currents:  lectures  and  recitations.     The  theorv  an*  „„*«  i"- 

both  single  and  polyphase  electric  currents  will  bl  developed  a «,  »  £^mf  princi*1-- 
current  testing.     Course  17  is  prerequisite.     Hay's"  Sffita^SSk*"  hours".*?! 

Psychology 

applie^o^  of  life  and  conduct.     The  practical 

certain.     Its  principles  are  serviceable  in  any  Ind^all  cond'tions^Tfe  *"**  raPid  and 

1.     General  Introduction  to  Psychology  Phillin^'  -'Tri^™^*. 

general,  and  designed  to  furnish fa  comprehension  o "th7  F^i*010^-"  This  course  is 
problems  of  investigation.  The  startin-  noint  £  rf  ♦  «  „Sf  psycnol°Sical  terms  and 
such  as  consciousness  and  sell-consc  ousness  out  the  rL^™"0113  between  terms- 
mental  activities  of  the  individual  SSno.  ■„  L  ?*•  common  and  interesting 
after  many  facts  have  been  comprehended      2  hfurs    defimtl0ns   and   distinctions    only 

2-  tSSSSESTLSS Snc?^ ^Z^Z^rtTV" daily'lVfe-'  -^ 

is  Seashore's  "Psychology  in  Daily  Lif™'     i !  hours  Xt  US6d  in  thIs  course 

3-     SSSrSe,  2K  ^uSS"^  *£  £  ^  ^ '— -enensiVFe  Wew  2 

the  most  vital  questions  of  phys&ical  Jvlha^t^?0^-  rf!?U  theorieS-  It  touches 
relation  of  the  faculties  of  pLception  m  m  rv  Sn  !Cal'Za  10n'  self-consciousness, 
significance  of  the  emotionSP  instinct  and w?l7'   3   Ks         '         "'  aIS0  the  natUre  and 

4-  sas^rs^^ 

S  a^sTT  ^stildy"  raSS^^^^^5*  ^SK^^SfrSS 

5-  ISfS^^^^S5t^^^^n,^ '^p^ure'in'p^hl:;  1" 

ing  the  chief  productions  of  the  great ^2eniuses  from  th5  ttSe*es.°5  le.Ctures  analyz" 
sentiments,  psychological  types  of  mind  whPthL  „  *  ,  standpoint  of  the  feelings, 
objective  or  subjective,  spontaneous To?  rule  madP  ™?fl  ^  °F  alle^orical  °r  concrete 
ethical  system  on  wh  oh  the  work  s  td  Tl  fo,  1  g  °Ut  the  Penological  and 
included:  Homer,  Goethe,  SchiUer  Dant^ "Ibsen Herde ^v^  some  °f  the  writers 
ing,  Eliot,  Hugo,  Emerson,  Tolstoi,  ne^S^^^S™?*^!7^  *™% 

6-     ^sl^S^  .  »  *™^ 
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Oratory  is  the  appeal  to  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional. — Webster 

7  Advanced    Psychology:    continuation    of    Course    6,    given    under    the    same    conditions. 

3   hours    J  or  S  II 

8  Psychology  of  Advertising  and  Business:  the  recent  growth  of  advertising  and  the  appli- 

cation of  psychological  laws  to  advertising  and  business  call  for  special  consideration 
of  this  subject  The  course  is  intensely  practical.  Much  literature  has  accumulated 
on  this  subject  in  the  last  few  years.  We  shall  use  some  good  text  with  reference  to 
other  material.     2   hours J  or  s  x 

9  Laboratory    Psychology:    this    is    an    experimental    course    extending   through    the   year. 

The  present  psychological  measurement  movement  will  be  thoroughly  tested  by 
practice  in  the  laboratory  and  application  to  individual  students.  The  course  covers 
the  most  common  experimentations  on  the  sensation  of  the  different  senses,  memory 
tests  fluctuations  in  strength  of  attention,  recognition  and  discrimination,  mental 
imagery,  and  the  simple  emotional  reactions.     2  hours J  and  S  I 

10.     Continuation  of  Course  9.     2  hours J  and  S  II 

Public  Speaking 

The  work  in  Public  Speaking  consists  of  the  study  of  the  proper  uses  of  the  intellect,  the 
imagination,  and  the  feelings,  together  with  the  development  of  the  natural  tones  of  voice 
which  reveal  them.  Separate  technical  training  is  given  for  the  development  of  the  voice, 
and   for  the  establishment  of  correct  habits  in  the  use  of  the  body. 

Courses  6,  7,  9,  10  and  12  will  be  accepted  toward  an  English  major,  but  the  total  number 
of  hours  thus  accepted  will  not  exceed  seven. 

1  Effective  Speaking:  Arthur  Edward  Phillips'  "Effective  Speaking."  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  course  to  discuss  effectiveness  in  respect  to  the  collecting  and  putting  together 
of  material  for  original  speeches  and  also  in  respect  to  delivery.     3  hours F  or  So  I 

2.     Course   1   continued.      3   hours F  or  So  n 

3  Course  2   continued.     In  this  course  speeches  from  the  field  of  dramatic   literature  and 

oratory  will  be  analyzed  with  reference  to  the  principles  discussed  in  Courses  1  and  <5. 
3     hours So  or  J  11 

4  Interpretation  of  the  Printed  Page:  this  course  will  deal  in  detail  with  the  problems  of 

the  printed  page.  These  problems  include  grouping,  pausing,  principality,  subordina- 
tion transition,  atmosphere,  variety,  melody,  thought  and  emotional  values.  Special 
selections  will  be  analyzed,  and  each  student  assigned  definite  lessons  for  presentation 
before  the  class.  Students  and  instructor  will  pass  judgment  with  the  two-told 
purpose  of  giving  the  members  of  the  class  training  in  criticism  and  independence  in 

analysis.      5    hours F  or  So  1 

5.     Course  4  continued.     3  hours F  or  So  II 

6  Voice  and  Action  in  Public  Speaking:  breathing  and  vocal  gymnastics;  voice  culture 
through  the  imagination;  voice  training  for  purity,  control,  quality  and  strength. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  use  of  the  voice  in  public  rendering.  Gesture, 
as  here  studied,  is  taken  out  of  the  realm  of  artificiality  and  formality.  By  the 
student's  spontaneous  responses,   gesture  is  proved  to  be  the  natural  result  of  mental 

and   emotional   activity.      2    hours So  or  J   l 

7.     Course  6  continued.     2  hours So  or  J  n 

8  Historv   of    Oratory:    Sears'    "History   of   Oratory."      The   most   prominent   teachers    and 

exemplars  of  oratory,  from  Pericles  to  George  William  Curtis,  inclusive,  are  carefully 
studied  to  learn  the  characteristics  of  each.  Study  of  the  orations  of  great  orators 
with  some  time  given  to  actual  speaking  by  members  of  the  class.     2  hours ..  So  or  J  I 

9  Principles   of   Vocal   Expression   and   Literary   Interpretation:    Chamberlain   and   Clark's 

"Principles   of   Vocal   Expression   and   Literary   Interpretation."      The   purpose   of   this 

course    is    to    present    the    fundamental    principles    of    literature    as    art,    so    that    oral 

expression  may  be  based  on  a  deep  and  full  appreciation  of  the   spirit   of  literature. 

The  method  pursued  is  to  study  a  selection  that  illustrates  some  literary  principle,  to 

discuss  that  principle,  and  to  analyze  the  selection  carefully,   that  it  may  serve  as  a 

standard  of  criticism.     Courses  4  and  5  are  prerequisite.     2  hours S  I 

S  II 
10.     Course    9    continued.      2    hours 

11  How  to  Teach  Reading:  Clark's  "How  to  Teach  Reading  in  the  Public  Schools."  This 
course  has  a  double  purpose,  first,  to  assist  the  teacher  to  teach  reading;  second  to 
help  the  teacher  to  improve  his  own  reading.     2  hours J   or  s>  « 

12.     Reading:    Macbeth.      2    hours J  or  S  X 

Open  to  all  students  who  have  had  English   23. 

13  Story-telling:  function  of  the  story  in  education.  A  study  of  folklore,  with  a  view  to 
'  the  adaptation  and  the  telling  of  stories  for  children.  The  great  epics  and  other 
stories  to  be  used  in  the  elementary  schools.  Suggestive  list  of  stones.  Practice  in 
adapting  and  telling  stories.     2  hours b0  or  J 

14.     Course  13  continued.     2  hours So  or  J 

15  Principles  of  Debate:  this  is  essentially  a  practice  course.  Many  of  the  technicalities 
of  Logic  and  Argumentation  are  not  considered.  It  is  the  aim,  however  to  give  the 
students   enough    of   theory   to   make   their   practice   debates   intellectually    profitable 

„    ,  1*    or  &o  i 

2    hours 
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Languages  are  keys  of  science.— La  Bruyere 

Psychology-9   hours,  including  Courses  1  and  5.     Philosophy-Course  1 

2.  Private  instruction  through  two  years  with  at  least  one  lesson  per  week. 

3.  One  public  recital. 

Students  holding  a  certificate  from  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking  mav  he  arlmittAr. 
to  a  graduate  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Oratory  y         admitted 

Q™J^k^°riWS  d«gree  must  include  work  in  the  departments  of  English  and  Public 
Speaking,  together  with  private  instruction  in  Public  Speaking  during  two  semesters. 

Romance  Languages  and  Literatures 

The  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  languages  and  literatures  are  taught  in  this  department 
^t^^S^Tln^^J^^,^  <^red  *  students  entering  college  without 

knoJledgrortheae[ementsnolTr^mLC°UrSeS  ?-e  ^^  t0  give  a  practical  and  accurate 
S  ne  eIements  of  grammar,  composition  and  reading  of  ordinary  difficulty 

the  STtuedyTfTrlnchOUsrpanishmand  l£  ^^  *n™1^*  <*  the  language  and  comprise 

special  iiSTWSS^^S^SKSSL  ZLTrZrZZZl  ""^  """-  "" 

The  recitations  in  each  language  are  conducted  in  that  language,  as  far  as  possible 

a  p^cS^iX^th^^si^isr^"* of  Romance  Lan™s  shouid  ha- 

knowleWl^re^mentafv^lun^'d'tf  ?¥  ?  R°manCe  Lan^ages  a™  required  to  have  a 
otherwise their  major  win  b  i,  Pitt  t  tW„°  lan|ua^es-  Preferably  French  and  Spanish; 
Languages      Coupes  1  Ind  2  in  V™w        "f  °r  Spanish,   but   cann°t   be  called   Romance 

serie^fir.Ttf  &iV^  ta  the  DePartment  of  Romance  Languages  are  divided  into  three 
credu;   secondthotheefUco"  sTsUThtchSCchfledU^d    f°r   eaCh    ClaSS    Wit*    their    standard    hours    o? 

FRENCH 

A.  Regular  Courses: 

1.  Elementary  French:  Grammar,  Composition  and  Reading.     5  hours..  F  I 

2.  Elementary  French:  a  continuation  of  Course  1.     5  hours.  p  IT 

8.  Intermediate  French:  Composition,  Reading  and  Conversation.     5  hours!  '.'..'. '.  '.  'So  I 

4.  Intermediate  French:  a  continuation  of  Course  3.     5  hours.  .  Soil 

5.  Advanced  French:  Composition,  Conversation,  Classical  Drama.  '   3  'hours'.  '.'.'.'.',      J  I 

6.  Advanced  French:   Composition  and  Conversation,   Modern  Drama.      3   hours..      J  II 
*  Sf!°7D0f  f renCh  Literature=  with  collateral  readings  and  reports.     3  hours.  ...SI 

8.  French  Poetry:  with  collateral  readings  and  reports.     3  hours S  II 

B.  Other  Courses: 

9.  French  Novel. 

10.  French  Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

11.  French  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

12.  French  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

13.  The  Romantic  School. 

14.  The  Naturalist  School. 

15.  Contemporary  Literature. 

16.  The  Masters  of  Critical  Literature. 

17.  Scientific  French. 

18.  Commercial  French. 

19.  French  History,  according  to  the  best  French  historians 

20.  French  Conversation. 

21.  French  Phonetics  and  Pronunciation. 

22.  Military  French. 

23.  Red  Cross  French. 
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A  man  who  is  ignorant  of  foreign  languages  is  ignorant  of  Ms  own. — Goethe 

SPANISH 
Regular   Courses: 

1.  Elementary  Spanish:  Grammar,  Composition  and  Reading-.     5  hours F  I 

2.  Elementary  Spanish:  a  continuation  of  Course  1.     5  hours P  II 

3.  Advanced   Spanish  Composition,   Reading  and  Conversation.     3    hours So   I 

4.  History  of  Spanish  Literature  with  collateral  readings  and  reports.     3  hours.  ..So  II 

5.  Spanish  Drama  with  collateral  readings  and  reports.     2  hours J  I 

6.  Spanish  Novel  with  collateral  readings  and  reports.     2  hours J  II 

7.  Spanish  Poetry  with  collateral  readings  and  reports.     2  hours S  I 

8.  Spanish-American   Literature.     2    hours S    II 

Other  Courses: 

9.  Spanish   Literature   of   the   Nineteenth   Century. 

10.  Scientific  Spanish. 

11.  Commercial  Spanish. 

12.  Spanish  Conversation. 

ITALIAN 

1.  Italian   Grammar,    Composition   and  Reading.     2   hours P   J 

2.  Italian  Grammar,  Composition  and  Reading  continued.     2  hours F  II 

3.  History  of  Italian  Literature.     2  hours So  I 

4.  Italian   Novel.     2   hours So   JI 

ADVANCED  AND  GRADUATE  COURSES 

1.  Romance  Phonetics. 

2.  Romance   Philology. 

3.  Comparative  Romance  Grammar:   Morphology;   Syntax. 

4.  Comparative  Romance  Composition. 

5.  Comparative  Romance  Literature:  Poetry;  Drama;  Novel. 

6.  Old  French  Language  and  Literature. 

7.  Historic  French  Grammar. 

8.  Historic  Spanish  Grammar. 

9.  Portuguese  Grammar  and   Reading. 
10.  Literary  Criticism. 
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"The  acid  test  of  an  education  is  the  ability  to  earn  one's  own  living" 

SPECIAL  COURSES 
Advertising 

A  special  course  in  advertising  will  be  given  by  Miss  Edith  Sampson 
advertising  manager  for  The  Daniels  &  Fisher  Stores  Company. 

The  classes  will  be  held  two  evenings  a  week  in  a  centrally  located  down- 
town building.     The  text  book  will  be  Miss  Sampson's  new  book  "Advertise !" 

Study  will  include  original  work;  special  instruction  in  planning,  laying- 
out  and  writing  advertising  for  newspapers,  folders,  booklets,  magazines 
advertising  letters.  The  applied  psychology  of  advertising  and  selling  will 
be  given  m  an  interesting,  forceful  and  gripping  way. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  fit  the  student  to  earn  his  own  living  in  the 
business  world  or  to  teach  advertising  in  the  schools. 

Regular  university  credits  are  allowed. 

Arrangements  for  this  course  may  be  made  with  Miss  Helen  Crandall, 
manager  Woman's  Department,  Hamilton  National  Bank;  hours  12  to  1; 
i  elephone  Main  242. 

Marketing 

A  special  course  in  "Fundamentals  of  Marketing"  will  be  given,  fourth 
hour  Tuesday  and  Thursday  each  week,  by  Stuart  L.  Sweet,  Field  Agent  in 
Marketing,  Bureau  of  Markets,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Text  Book— Marketing  of  Farm  Products,  by  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  Yale  Uni- 
versity. 

Supplementary  Reading-Agricultural  Economics,  by  Professor  Carver 
Harvard  University.  ' 

Special  reports  from  members  of  class  on  Marketing  Bulletins  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  be  covered  by  special  assignments.  See 
attached  list  of  Marketing  Bulletins,  prepared  by  Mary  E.  Griffith,  Librarian, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  divided  into  nine  groups  as  follows : 

Part  1— General  Publications. 

Part  2— Cotton  and  Cotton  Seed. 

Part  3— Fruits. 

Part  4— Vegetables  and  Miscellaneous  Crops. 

Part  5 — Grain  and  Hay. 

Part  6— Livestock,  Meat  and  Wood. 

Part  7— Dairy  Products,  Poultry  and  Eggs. 

Part  8— Markets. 

Part  9— Transportation  and  Storage. 

Special  Study  and  Explanation  of  the  Market  Reports   issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  on— 
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Mathematics  is  the  mind's  recreation 

Fruits  and  Perishables 
Dairy  Products 
Poultry  Products 
Livestock  and  Meats 
Hay  and  Grain 

(These  reports  to  be  available  at  class  meetings  for  the  information 
and  use  of  members  of  the  class.) 

Special  Lectures  before  Class  by  Representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, including  the  men  in  charge  of  the  following  offices: 

City  Marketing  and  Distribution  Project 

Food  Products  Inspection  Service 

Transportation  Project 

Grain  Standardization  Project 

Seed  Reporting  Service 

Livestock  Reporting  Service 

Special  Investigation  with  the  Class  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable,  Livestock 
and  Grain  Markets  of  Denver  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  operation  of 
the  Marketing  Machinery  in  the  Distribution  of  these  Agricultural  Products 
on  this  Terminal  Market. 

ENGINEERING 

The  first  essential  of  becoming  an  engineer  is  thorough  training  in 
Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Mechanics  and  Mechanical  Drawing. 
These  subjects  are  fundamental  to  successful  work,  and  must  be  thoroughly 
mastered.  Recognizing  this  fact,  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  four-year 
courses  leading  to  the  various  engineering  degrees  are  designed  to  give 
thorough  preparation  in  these  subjects.  For  the  Freshman  year,  the  studies 
are  usually  the  same  for  all  of  the  different  branches  of  engineering,  and  a 
student  need  not  decide  which  branch  he  will  follow  until  the  end  of  this 
year.  Specialization  commences  in  the  Sophomore  year,  but  even  in  this  year 
the  greater  part  of  the  studies  are  the  same. 

The  University  of  Denver  offers  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  of 
the  engineering  courses  in  full  and  parts  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years. 

Chemical  Engineering 

The  different  courses  in  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  Physics  and  Drawing, 
which  are  usually  required  for  a  degree  in  Chemical  Engineering,  are  all 
taught  in  the  University  of  Denver.  Of  the  four  years  of  work  required  for 
this  degree,  more  than  three  are  now  offered,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  rest 
will  soon  be  added.  Students  wishing  to  study  this  branch  of  engineering 
should  plan,  if  possible,  to  enter  college  with  credit  for  elementary  chemistry 
and  should  continue  the  subject  throughout  the  four  years.  The  courses  in 
Chemistry  are  described  elsewhere  in  this  Year  Book.  In  the  selection  of 
courses  to  be  studied,  the  Professor  will  gladly  advise. 
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Mathematics  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  disciplining  studies. -Ruf us  Choate 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering 

rt,o  I1"  *f^g  UVhe  ?°UrS6S  in  pUre  and  aPPlied  Mathematics  which  lie  at 
needed mSp  T  m  f^neerin^  the  ^Uowing  suggestions  should  be 
Surveying  Ge0metry  and  a  h^  year  of  Trigonometry  are  prerequisite  to 

th«A  StUrTl  Wh^  intendS  t0  pUrSUe  any  branch  of  engineering  must  realize 
Toll  S°Ai  ufoundatlon  m  mathematics  is  essential.  Mechanical  Drawing, 
College  Algebra^  Trigonometry  (Plane,  Advanced  and  Spherical),  Analytic 

f;;m;5;n  ?alcuiuf  sjrld  a11  be  studied' and  the  sp-iai  <*&*  <>*L& 

m  the  Slide  Rule  is  helpful,  as  well  as  those  in  Differential  Equations.  The 
elementary  courses  in  the  mechanics  of  solids  and  fluids  should  be  pursued, 
and  involve  no  mathematical  knowledge  beyond  Plane  Trigonometry  the 

Infeg^alTakulus1!  ""  "^  **  *"*"**  **  **  "***?  haS  had 

Electrical  Engineering 

For  students  who  wish  to  secure  a  collegiate  training  before  entering 
an  engineering  school  or  those  preferring  to  do  part  of  theirLgineering  wTrk 
MectSrrnd  D  D™here  are  «"™»  in  ^ysics,  Mechanical  Drawing! 
tnree  years  work  of  an  electrical  engineering  course. 

Mech^nkTD  w  '  "  *!T*  ^  ^  ***  ^  in  hematics,  which  embrace 
neeW  s  ud^nts  Td  ?«™  Ge0met^  sh™ld  *  taken  by  all  engi- 
neering students.  Students  desiring  to  pursue  as  much  work  in  electrical 
engineering  as  possible  should  also  take  Courses  5,  6,  7  and  23  in  PhyS Z  Tnd 
as  many  of  the  courses  listed  under  electrical  engineering  as  possible        ' 

COURSES0 m  r^™rn^^T  ™™™a™G,  OUTLINING  FULL 
CUUKSES  IN  CHEMICAL  AND  ELECTEICAL  ENGTNFFttTMP    w 

ajnu  fej^NT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS  ON  REQUEST. 
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Wisdom  comes  to  no  one  by  chance 

LECTURES  ON  CIVILIZATION  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

By  Dr.  George  Bedell  Vosbtjrgh 

These  lectures,  illustrated  with  stereopticon,  will  be  given  during  the 
First  Semester  of  1919-20.    Open  to  all  college  students.    One  hour  of  credit. 

First  Series 

Present  Day  Industrialism  in  the  United  States 

1.  Some  Phases  of  Twentieth  Century  Civilization  in  the  United 
States. 

2  and  3.  The  Eailroad  and  Civilization. 

4.  The  Steamship  and  Civilization. 

5  and  6.  The  Coal  Industry  and  Civilization. 

7.  The  Sugar  Industry  and  Civilization. 

8  and  9.  The  Age  of  Steel  and  Civilization. 

10  and  11.  Gold  Mining  and  Civilization. 

12.  The  Modern  City,  the  Tramway  and  Civilization. 

13  and  14.  The  Petroleum  Industry  and  Civilization. 

15  and  16.  The  Telephone  and  Civilization. 

17.  Industrialism,  the  War  and  Civilization. 

Second  Series 

Present  Day  Civilization  in  Some  European  Countries 

18.  Belgium. 

19.  Berlin  and  Northern  Germany. 

20.  Austria. 

21.  The  Tyrolese  Alps  and  Hungary. 

22.  Through  the  French  Provinces. 

23.  Rural  England. 

24.  China. 

25.  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land. 

26.  The  Present  Crisis. 

Lectures  1  and  26  are  not  illustrated. 

These  lectures  are  offered,  without  charge,  to  schools  and  churches  in 
Denver  and  nearby  during  the  first  semester.  They  are  offered  to  schools  and 
churches  elsewhere  in  Colorado  and  adjoining  states,  without  charge,  during 
the  second  semester.  Address  requests  to  Dr.  George  B.  Vosburgh,  1337  High 
Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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Persons  who  are  to  transform  the  world  must  be  themselves  transformea.-Davia  Swing 

EDUCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  TEACHERS 

Pr*ii!I  T6  le^lar  P^Wcal,  suTbi^ts  for  the  State  Diploma,  including 
Practice  Teaching  are  given  by  the  University  of  Denver,  both  in  the ,3 
semesters  and  m  the  Summer  School.  The  requirements  of Uhe  state  kw 
stated  m  the  most  compact  form,  are  as  follows:  ' 

Graduates  of  colleges  within  our  own  state  are  given  State  Diplomas  with- 

SSSwESTSfiT™?  °-f  ^egiate.work  and  require  four  standard  years 
rh«Sf  }  7    \  °*i  admlssi0n  5  Provided,  said  graduates  are  of  good  moral 

character  and  have  had  24  months  of  successful  teaching  experiencf  and  have 

sublecte.8611168^  h°UrS  °f  C°llege  training  in  ^rtaingspecPifiel  pedagogfcal 

WoT,eT°T7  c1f-rtificates  .t0  teach  *>r  Ave  years  are  issued  to  graduates  who 
are  fully  met  g  6Xpenence'  when  a11  the  other  conditions,  as  enumerated, 

fi«n  ^i^11;^  °-  C-  Braiif1ord'  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
f oHowsf  accuracy  of  the  above  statement  of  the  law  in  language  as 

"I  consider  the  above  statement  a  concise  and  accurate  interpre- 
tation of  the  legal  requirements  for  a  State  Diploma,  and  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  heartily  endorse  its  presentation  of  the  law." 

T>^i?adua-!^  °!   the   Pniversity  of  Denver  are  therefore  granted  State 
diplomas  without  examination.    The  courses  for  which  credit  will  be  given 

^to^^%$E*°*  gr°UPS  °f  SUbJ6CtS'  and  di3tribllted  ^ 

1.  General  and  Educational  Psychology. 

2.  History  of  Education. 

3.  Science  and  Principles  of  Education. 

4.  Practice  Teaching  and  Special  Methods.    This  is  required. 

5.  Organization  and  Management  of  Schools. 

6.  Philosophy,  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

The  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  on  the  subject  of  Prac- 
tice leaching  are  as  follows:  "All  applicants  must  present  evidence  showing 
that  satisfactory  work  under  this  head  has  been  done  consisting  of  not  less  than 
S?J  J-ff  tl°n,Periods  of  not  less  than  thirty  minutes  each,  on  not  less  than 
titty  ditterent  days  or  not  less  than  ninety  recitation  periods  of  not  less  than 
thirty  minutes  each,  on  not  less  than  twenty-five  different  days:  that  thev 
were  under  competent  supervision  at  all  times  and  that  instruction  in  Special 
Methods  for  classroom  control  and  individual  discipline  were  provided  for  in 
not  less  than  fifteen  separate  conferences  and  classroom  exercises  in  not  less 
than  six  separate  weeks-not  less  than  four  hours;  provided,  that  practice 
teaching  shall  not  be  accepted  when  taken  by  students  of  lower  than  college 
senior  rank.  Teaching  experience  will,  in  no  case,  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
practice  teaching  requirement.  Unless  credit  for  practice  teaching,  as  indi- 
cated above,  is  presented,  an  examination  in  this  subject  must  be  taken." 

The  students  of  the  University  of  Denver  meet  the  conditions  of  the  state 
law  in  Practice  Teaching  by  service  in  the  public  schools  of  Denver  This 
gives  them  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  to  test  their  powers 
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When  I  look,  into  the  blue  sky,  it  seems  so  deep,  so  peaceful,  so  full  of  a  mysterious  ten- 
derness, that  I  could  lie  for  centuries,  and  wait  for  the  dawning  of  the  face  of  Ood 
out  of  the  awful  loving-kindness. — George  Macdonald 

The  Chamberlin  Astronomical  Observatory 

The  Observatory  is  the  gift  of  the  late  H.  B.  Chamberlin.  It  is  situated 
on  a  plat  of  fourteen  acres,  four  blocks  from  the  college  campus,  at  University 
Park.  There  are  two  stone  buildings;  the  smaller  of  these,  called  The 
Students'  Observatory,  shelters  a  six-inch  equatorial  refractor  made  by  Grubb 
of  Dublin,  and  a  two-inch  transit  instrument.  The  equatorial  is  elaborate  in 
construction,  and  is  provided  with  driving  clock,  graduated  circles,  electric 
illumination,  two  filar  position  micrometers,  and  full  batteries  of  positive  and 
negative  eyepieces. 

The  main  building  is  65  feet  long  and  50  feet  deep,  and  is  constructed  of 
red  sandstone.  It  is  crowned  by  an  iron  dome,  the  apex  of  which  is  more 
than  50  feet  from  the  ground.  The  principal  rooms  in  the  building  are  the 
dome  room,  transit  room,  library,  computing  room,  directors'  office,  clock 
room,  janitor's  quarters,  sleeping  room,  photographic  room  and  store  room. 
The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  twenty-inch  equatorial  refractor,  which  is  the  principal  instrument, 
has  abundantly  proved  its  efficiency.  The  object-glass  is  from  the  hands  of 
Alvan  G.  Clark,  and  the  crown  lens  is  reversible  for  photography.  G.  N. 
Saegmuller  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  the  maker  of  the  mounting,  which  embodies 
some  novel  features,  and  is  of  the  highest  order  of  mechanical  excellence.  The 
telescope  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  country,  and  is  regularly 
employed  in  original  research.  The  results  are  published  in  American  and 
foreign  astronomical  periodicals. 

The  subsidiary  instruments  are  a  four-inch  steel  meridian  circle,  a  stand- 
ard mean-time  clock,  a  standard  sidereal  clock,  chronometers,  three  chrono- 
graphs, a  sextant,  two  solar  transits,  etc.  The  cost  of  the  Observatory  and 
its  equipment  was  over  $50,000. 

The  Observatory  makes  graduate  instruction  in  practical  astronomy  pos- 
sible under  favorable  circumstances. 

The  library  of  the  Observatory  is  being  continually  increased  by  purchase 
and  by  donations  of  the  publications  of  important  observatories  throughout 
the  world.  It  already  possesses  a  fine  collection  of  the  best  star  catalogues. 
The  publications  of  the  following  prominent  observatories  are  regularly 
received :  The  Yerkes,  the  Lick,  the  Greenwich,  the  U.  S.  Naval,  the  Harvard, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Publications  also  come  from  most  of  the  ob- 
servatories in  Europe  and  America.  The  following  periodicals  are  taken: 
Astronomische  Nachrichten,  Astrophysical  Journal,  Publications  of  the  As- 
tronomical Society  of  the  Pacific,  Astronomical  Journal,  Vierteljahrsschrift 
der  Astronomischen  Gesellschaf t,  Popular  Astronomy,  Monthly  Notices  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society, 
Journal  of  the  British  Astronomical  Association. 
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The  only  hope  of  science  is  genuine  induction.— Bacon 

Laboratories  and  Museums 

The  departments  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Physics  are  equipped  with 
excellent  working  laboratories  which  are  described  in  connection  with  the 
outlines  of  courses  of  study  in  those  departments.  The  University  possesses 
excellent  collections  along  various  lines,  including  about  2,500  species  of 
flowering  plants,  500  cryptogams,  750  species  of  shells,  corals,  and  other 
invertebrates,  the  typical  species  of  marine  animals,  including  a  good  repre- 
sentation of  the  larger  fishes  of  the  Pacific  coast,  about  3,500  specimens  of 
minerals,  including  a  good  representation  of  the  minerals  of  Colorado,  and  a 
large  collection  of  American  and  foreign  fossils. 

The  City  of  Denver  contains  museums  which  offer  great  opportunities  for 
study.  The  State  Historical  and  Natural  Historv  Society  of  Colorado,  situ- 
ated m  the  State  Museum  building,  preserves  all  books  and  pamphlets  relating 
to  the  history  of  Colorado,  possessing  newspaper  files  from  April,  1859  The 
collection  of  relics  from  the  cliff  dwellings  in  the  Mancos  and  adjacent  canons 
is  the  most  complete  m  existence,  comprising  about  4,000  articles,  with  175 
photographs  of  excavations  and  landscapes. 

_  The  natural  history  exhibits  include  a  synoptic  exhibit  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  a  complete  set  of  the  conifers  of  Colorado,  and  a  valuable  collection 
of  insect  pests.  This  collection  includes  many  thousand  specimens  of  plant 
diseases  such  as  rusts  and  smuts,  perhaps  the  only  collection  of  this  kind 
in  the  West.  There  are  over  2,500  birds,  about  7,500  marine  and  fresh-water 
invertebrates,  and  several  hundred  specimens  of  fish,  reptiles,  and  batrachians. 
J.  here  are  several  hundred  fossils. 

In  the  State  Mining  Bureau,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Museum  building, 
are  to  be  found  mineral  specimens  and  ores  from  all  the  districts  of  Colorado 
and  the  world,  together  with  a  complete  representation  of  the  igneous  rocks. 

The  library  of  the  Colorado  Scientific  Society,  in  the  basement  of  the 
Museum  building,  is  one  of  the  best  scientific  libraries  in  the  state. 

The  quality  of  the  exhibits  at  the  Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
at  City  Park,  can  be  compared  with  that  of  any  museum  in  the  country. 

The  museum  contains  a  collection  of  mounted  specimens  of  the  birds 
of  Colorado,  besides  7,500  unmounted  specimens  of  birds.  Mammals  are 
represented  by  1,900  specimens;  there  are  25  cases  of  fossils.  There  are  6 
cases  of  material  illustrating  crystallography  and  elementary  mineralogy, 
besides  1,000  specimens  of  rocks  and  5,000  classified  mineralogical  specimens;' 
there  is  also  a  2,000-foot  drill  core  with  models.  All  specimens  are  available 
for  study  by  any  student. 

Some  of  the  miscellaneous  subjects  of  interest  to  students  are :  meteorites, 
the  Campion  gold  collection,  a  topographical  map  of  Colorado,  models  of  skulls 
of  prehistoric  man,  living  fishes  and  reptiles  exhibited  in  a  special  hall,  etc. 
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Carve  your  name  on  hearts,  and  not  on  marble, — Spurgeon 

Literary  and  Scholastic  Organizations 

Many  literary  and  scholastic  clubs  are  maintained,  so  that  every  student 
can  find  abundant  intellectual  stimulus  in  the  midst  of  wholesome  social 
privileges.    Among  these  clubs  are  the  following: 

The  Debating  Club  for  men,  The  Debating  Club  for  women,  The  Phi 
Alpha  Literary  Society,  The  Evans  Literary  Club,  The  Oratorical  Association, 
The  Drama  Club,  The  Scroll  and  Torch  Society,  The  Chemistry  Club,  The 
Artus  Club,  The  Latin  Club,  The  Economics  Club,  The  Sociological  Club,  The 
Eomance  Language  Society  comprising  the  French  and  Spanish  clubs,  the 
Biological  Society,  The  Scarab  and  the  Kedros  societies,  and  the  Students' 
Association. 

Musical  Organizations 

The  Girls'  Glee  Club  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  established  features  of 
the  college  life.  The  Club  is  much  in  demand  to  sing  for  schools  and  churches 
and  commercial  organizations. 

The  orchestra,  the  Jazz  band  and  the  male  quartet  are  organizations  which 
have  maintained  a  vigorous  life  during  recent  years. 

Honor  Societies 

The  Sigma  Phi  Alpha  is  the  general  honor  society  to  which  those  Seniors 
are  eligible  who  have  a  scholarship  rank  of  90  per  cent.  The  election  to  mem- 
bership is  made  by  the  Professors  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Character, 
school  loyalty  and  interest  in  approved  forms  of  collegiate  activity  are  con- 
sidered in  making  selections  for  membership  in  Sigma  Phi  Alpha. 

There  are  six  additional  honor  societies  which  are  departmental  in  char- 
acter :  Tau  Kappa  Alpha,  honorary  oratorical  fraternity ;  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
honorary  journalistic  fraternity;  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon,  honorary  chemical 
scholarship  fraternity;  Phi  Sigma,  honorary  biological  scholarship  fraternity; 
Phi  Delta  Omega,  honorary  history  scholarship  society ;  Alpha  Zeta  Pi,  hon- 
orary Romanic  fraternity. 

Student  Publications 

The  students  publish  a  weekly  paper,  "The  Clarion."  The  editors  and 
publishers  are  chosen  by  the  students,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

"The  Kynewisbok"  is  the  annual  which  is  published  every  year  in  the 
month  of  May  by  the  Junior  Class.  All  the  departments  of  the  University, 
all  classes,  all  organizations  of  every  character  and  all  college  functions  are 
portrayed  in  this  publication.  Everything  about  the  University  is  looked  at 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  students. 

At  the  opening  of  each  academic  year  the  Christian  Associations  publish 
a  handbook  of  information. 
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There  is  no  hind  of  an  achievement  equal  to  perfect  health— Carlyle 

Physical  Education 

It  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  that  young  men  and  young  women  should 
have  scientific  training  in  physical  education.  With  such  training  almost  all 
young  people  may  come  into  mature  life  with  good  health  and  with  shapely 
bodies.  Two  instructors  in  physical  education  are  in  service,  one  for  young 
men  and  one  for  young  women.  Every  day  throughout  the  school  year  this 
work  is  offered  in  the  Gymnasium.    No  fees  are  charged  for  this  work. 

The  young  women  of  the  University  have  organized  the  Rilling  Athletic 
Club  to  stimulate  interest  in  wholesome  activities  and  to  raise  the  standard 
of  work  in  the  department  of  Physical  Education  through  a  more  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  necessity  and  value  of  athletics  for  women. 


Athletics  and  the  Students'  Association  Fee 


n-    JW,\ 
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Co-ordination  of  Schools 

The  different  schools  of  the  University  are  organically  related.  A  student 
m  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  take  a  year's  work  in  the  School  of  Law 
in  lieu  of  a  year  of  the  elective  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  It  is 
thus  possible  for  one  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  as  well  as 
that  of  A.B.,  to  save  a  year.  When  a  student  has  already  earned  the  degree  of 
LL.B.  in  any  school  of  high  standing,  he  may  obtain  the  degree  of  A.B.  from 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  by  completing  three-fourths  of  the  college  course 
which  must  include  all  of  the  non-elective  studies;  a  major  and  two  minors 
must  constitute  a  part  of  the  work. 

A  similar  allowance  of  30  semester  hours  will  be  made  for  an  equivalent 
amount  of  work  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,"  in  the 
College  of  Dentistry,  or  in  the  Iliff  School  of  Theology. 
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Carve  your  name  on  hearts,  and  not  on  marble. — Spurgeon 

Literary  and  Scholastic  Organizations 

Many  literary  and  scholastic  clubs  are  maintained,  so  that  every  student 
can  find  abundant  intellectual  stimulus  in  the  midst  of  wholesome  social 
privileges.     Among  these  clubs  are  the  following: 

The  Debating  Club  for  men,  The  Debating  Club  for  women,  The  Phi 
Alpha  Literary  Society,  The  Evans  Literary  Club,  The  Oratorical  Association, 
The  Drama  Club,  The  Scroll  and  Torch  Society,  The  Chemistry  Club,  The 
Artus  Club,  The  Latin  Club,  The  Economics  Club,  The  Sociological  Club,  The 
Romance  Language  Society  comprising  the  French  and  Spanish  clubs,  the 
Biological  Society,  The  Scarab  and  the  Kedros  societies,  and  the  Students' 
Association. 

Musical  Organizations 

The  Girls'  Glee  Club  is  recofi-nizp.d  «  «~~  ~*  *x— 
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orary  Romanic  fraternity. 

Student  Publications 

The  students  publish  a  weekly  paper,  "The  Clarion."  The  editors  and 
publishers  are  chosen  by  the  students,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

"The  Kynewisbok"  is  the  annual  which  is  published  every  year  in  the 
month  of  May  by  the  Junior  Class.  All  the  departments  of  the  University, 
all  classes,  all  organizations  of  every  character  and  all  college  functions  are 
portrayed  in  this  publication.  Everything  about  the  University  is  looked  at 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  students. 

At  the  opening  of  each  academic  year  the  Christian  Associations  publish 
a  handbook  of  information. 
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There  is  no  kind  of  an  achievement  equal  to  perfect  health.— Garlyle 

Physical  Education 

It  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  that  young  men  and  young  women  should 
have  scientific  training  in  physical  education.  With  such  training  almost  all 
young  people  may  come  into  mature  life  with  good  health  and  with  shapely 
bodies.  Two  instructors  in  physical  education  are  in  service,  one  for  young 
men  and  one  for  young  women.  Every  day  throughout  the  school  year  this 
work  is  offered  in  the  Gymnasium.    No  fees  are  charged  for  this  work. 

The  young  women  of  the  University  have  organized  the  Rilling  Athletic 
Club  to  stimulate  interest  in  wholesome  activities  and  to  raise  the  standard 
of  work  in  the  department  of  Physical  Education  through  a  more  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  necessity  and  value  of  athletics  for  women. 

Athletics  and  the  Students'  Association  Fee 

Totally  distinct  from  the  scientific  training  in  physical  education,  above 
described,  is  the  work  in  games  in  the  open,  all  of  which  is  given  under  the 
general  title  of  athletics.  An  athletic  coach  is  in  service  so  that  students  can 
find  opportunity  to  participate  in  games  of  all  sorts:  football,  baseball,  basket- 
ball, track  athletics,  tennis  and  whatsoever  else  may  be  desired.  No  fees  are 
charged  for  participation  in  games,  but  a  compulsory  fee  is  charged  by  the 
Students'  Association  for  admission  to  all  games  on  the  home  grounds  and  for 
admission  to  many  other  university  entertainments,  and  for  the  annual  sub- 
scription to  "The  Clarion."  This  fee  is  collected  at  the  business  office,  but  is 
used  entirely  by  the  students  themselves,  as  here  shown,  no  part  of  it  being 
allotted  to  the  University. 

The  University  Field  consists  of  a  plot  of  ground  covering  nearly  two 
blocks  at  University  Park.  The  soil  of  the  field  is  admirably  adapted  for 
athletic  sports,  being  neither  the  hard  adobe  found  on  some  fields,  nor  the  sand 
found  on  others.  The  quarter-mile  running  track  is  twenty-eight  feet  in  width 
and  the  semi-circular  curve  at  each  end  has  a  diameter  of  250  feet  on  the 
running  line.    Inside  of  this  track  lie  fields  for  football  and  baseball. 

Co-ordination  of  Schools 

•  Jh%  different  schools  of  the  University  are  organically  related.  A  student 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  take  a  year's  work  in  the  School  of  Law 
m  lieu  of  a  year  of  the  elective  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  It  is 
thus  possible  for  one  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  degree  of  LL.B  as  well  as 
that  of  A.B,  to  save  a  year.  When  a  student  has  already  earned  the  degree  of 
LL.B,  in  any  school  of  high  standing,  he  may  obtain  the  degree  of  A.B  from 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  by  completing  three-fourths  of  the  college  course 
which  must  include  all  of  the  non-elective  studies;  a  major  and  two  minors 
must  constitute  a  part  of  the  work. 

A  similar  allowance  of  30  semester  hours  will  be  made  for  an  equivalent 
amount  of  work  m  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  in  the 
College  of  Dentistry,  or  m  the  Iliff  School  of  Theology. 
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A  man's  worth  something  tohen  the  fight  begins  within  himself. — Browning 

Prizes 

The  Chancellor's  Prize  in  Oratory — The  Chancellor  offers  twenty  dollars 
in  gold  as  a  prize  for  the  best  oration  delivered  in  a  contest  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes.  In  this  contest  a  choice  of  books 
is  presented  to  each  student  who  wins  a  place  in  the  final  contest. 

The  Cranston  Prise  in  Oratory — Hon.  E.  M.  Cranston  offers  twenty 
dollars  in  gold  as  a  prize  for  the  best  oration  delivered  in  a  contest  between 
representatives  of  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes. 

The  Wright  Prize  in  Oratory — Dr.  G.  M.  Wright  offers  twenty  dollars  in 
gold  as  a  first  prize  in  the  inter-class  oratorical  contest.  A  second  prize  of  ten 
dollars  is  also  given  in  this  contest  by  another  friend. 

The  Melzer  Prize  in  Chemistry — A  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  in  gold, 
known  as  the  Charles  Melzer  Prize  in  Chemistry,  is  given  by  Adolph  Melzer 
in  honor  of  his  brother,  the  late  Charles  Melzer,  in  connection  with  the  depart- 
ment of  Chemistry.  The  conditions  of  the  prize  include  work  in  original 
research. 

Aid  to  Students 

Many  students  who  go  to  college  in  the  West  must  earn  their  own  living 
in  whole  or  in  part.  To  all  such  students,  Denver  offers  more  facilities  than 
any  other  city  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  country. 

Students  who  need  to  earn  their  living,  in  whole  or  in  part,  while  in 
college,  can  do  so  provided  they  have  health  and  pluck  and  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice.  A  student  who  can  earn  his  living  while  in  college  can  earn  his 
living  and  save  money  before  he  comes  to  college.  A  student  ought  not  to 
arrive  at  college  without  some  money,  say  one  hundred  dollars  or  more. 

Both  young  men  and  young  women  can  find  ways  to  help  themselves,  but 
they  ought  not  to  expect  to  find  work  in  the  first  week  or  month  at  college. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  students  who  cannot  earn  money  and  save 
money  before  coming  to  college  cannot  expect  to  earn  money  and  also  carry 
the  studies  of  the  college  course. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  gives  much  attention  to  securing 
employment  for  students.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  work 
which  can  be  secured  for  purposeful  young  men  in  Denver. 

For  young  women  there  is  only  one  certain  way  to  make  a  living.  A 
young  woman  who  knows  how  to  help  with  housework,  as  a  daughter  should 
help  her  mother,  can  always  find  employment.  Even  then  a  young  woman 
ought  not  to  come  to  college  unless  she  has  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  for 
her  uses  during  the  college  year. 

The  University  of  Denver  has  a  warm  welcome  for  students  of  moral 
integrity  and  earnest  purpose. 

Christian  Associations  and  Student  Volunteers 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  The  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  maintain  the  customary  work  of  these  organizations  in  col- 
leges, namely,  religious  meetings,  Bible-study  classes,  mission-study  classes, 
and  employment  bureaus.  Social  functions  are  regularly  held  so  that  students 
have  abundant  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other.  The  May 
Day  celebration  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  one  of  the 
notable  events  of  the  college  year.  The  Big  Sister  organization  has  definitely 
enriched  the  social  life  of  the  women  of  the  college. 

The  college  Student  Volunteers  conduct  meetings  among  the  young 
people's  societies  in  the  various  churches  of  Denver.  We  have  now  many 
representatives  of  this  organization  in  mission  fields,  and  we  have  always 
numbers  of  students  who  offer  themselves  for  service  in  foreign  fields. 
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Religion  which  is  of  itself  the  most  cheerful  thing  in  the  world   j.  „*«, 

62/  Ufte  sourness  of  its  professors.— Richardson  '       °fi6n  made  un^vely 

Board  and  Rooms 

Furnished  rooms  are  rented  at  TTnivpr^tv  Por-t  n+  „u     j. 
a  dollar  a  week  and  upwards  for  each  Srt     li  ^V?  aJerage  °f 
the  same  room.    Some  rooms  are  r^JSrt^W^  and  some  af^  S*?* 
Day  board  can  be  secured  at  about  six  dollars  per  week  hlgher- 

thei/p^S  -  not  assigned  to  homes  by 

whiclfare  approved  S^SS^rtliB^  hT*    H°USes 
for  women.    All  vouno-  men  who  i0  nof  L=?i  P™ltted;°  provide  any  rooms 

reside  at  home  (or  in  homes  LS  bTZ'/    70Ung  WOmen  who  do  not 
the  supervision  of  the  D™an  ol  Women  P  "  g'Uardians)  *™  nnder 

THE  PIONEER  SCHOOL  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING  IN  THIS  STATE 

learning  in  this  State."  The  cha^tf  the VolS  PT^  SCh°o1  °f  hi^her 
bj  the  territorial  legislature  tf^^^^g™  ™ 

ofthf  S  Sg^^^  theVectt6 

was  begun  elsewhere.in  theTocky  Mo^a  n^  on  "tlsSQ7  Sfr  ',  **? 
Seminary  developed  into  the  University  of  Denver  The  Cnln^f  c ?°1(?rado 
is  now,  and  always  will  be,  the  prope4-hd«^^^S^^?emm^ 
that  no  educational  charter  so  liberal  in  ihT+IL  corPoratlon>  for  the  reason 
Colorado.  The  degrees  are  given  by  the  SrS^fSE  knf  eVev ^™S™n  in 
of  Denver.  The  Institution  is  therefore  Sown  a?*S  n**8  ^  ^^J 
and  Colorado  Seminary.  With  the  First  Semester  of  l^o^t7  #  DenVer 
enters  upon  its  fifty-sixth  academic  year  The  first  un ivJri'tv d  UmVersity 
ferred  m  Colorado  were  given  by  this  institution  if  ApTof  1882  6greeS  COn" 

RELIGIOUS  ATMOSPHERE 

No  ^CS^p^ 

to  everyone.     But  religious  freedom  dTit  ™^iS  m  «  guaranteed 

S  SSS  Surf  °  int6lleCtUal  ^  ^oS^X^SSSS  ol 

WedneXy  Sdtrida^  for  l^y^^^"^  °f  Mmd** 

Thursday /  Undergraduate  stuTents  are  r^IZt/h^VsZ  "7%?^°" 
Associations  meet  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  respectiveFy  Christian 

GOVERNMENT 

The  aim  of  the  University  is  to  create  men  and  women  of  vision  who  cm  w 
the  privilege  of  serving  society.    For  such  students,  rules  for  conduct J. Zt 
necessary.     Students  are  desired  to  come  to  the  level  of  life  whp^wv 
need  be  said  about  restraint.    Our  rules  for  conduct  are  the  ef orl  few  ^ 
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There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
omitted  all  the  voyage  of  their  life  is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries.  On  such  a 
full  sea  are  toe  now  afloat;  and  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves,  or  lose  our 
ventures. — Shakespeare 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  Graduate  School, 
and  the  School  of  Pharmacy 

The  matriculation  fee  of  $5.00  is  payable  by  each  new  student  on 
entrance.    There  is  no  Library  or  Gymnasium  fee  or  military  training  fee. 

The  tuition  is  $50.00  per  semester  or  $100.00  for  the  college  year  and  is 
payable  as  follows:  $25.00  on  or  before  the  opening  day  of  the  first  semester 
in  September,  and  the  same  amount  again  in  November;  $25.00  on  or  before 
the  opening  day  of  the  second  semester  in  February,  and  the  same  amount 
again  in  April.  Notes  are  not  accepted  for  tuition.  Delay  m  paying  the 
tuition  fee,  beyond  the  final  day  announced,  increases  it  two  dollars,  and  in 
ten  days  causes  suspension  from  all  classes. 

Fifteen  recitations  a  week  are  counted  as  full  work,  exclusive  of  physical 
education  and  military  training.  A  student  may,  however,  take  seventeen 
recitations  a  week  without  extra  charge.  For  each  extra  hour  above  seven- 
teen the  fee  is  $4.00  per  semester.  For  late  registration  (that  is,  alter  the 
opening  day  of  the  semester)  the  fee  is  $2.00.  For  ten  recitations  (or  less)  a 
week  the  tuition  per  semester  is  $5.00  per  credit  hour. 

Laboratory  fees  are  charged  to  cover  the  cost  of  materials  used,  and  are 
due  at  the  opening  of  the  semester.  No  portion  of  any  fees  will  be  refunded 
except  in  case  of  sickness.    The  matriculation  fee  is  never  refunded. 

The  Students'  Association  fee,  collected  by  the  University  but  used  en- 
tirely by  the  students,  is  payable  on  or  before  the  opening  day  of  each 
semester. 

The  tuition  for  one  subject  for  the  Summer  Session  of  six  weeks  is  $10.00. 
For  each  additional  subject  the  price  is  $5.00.  For  further  information  con- 
cerning the  Summer  School  fees  see  the  Summer  School  Bulletin. 

Graduation  Fees 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  is 
$15.00.  If  this  fee  be  paid  on  or  before  May  1,  and  the  hood  be  returned  in 
good  condition  within  three  days  after  commencement,  a  refund  of  $3.00  will 
be  made ;  otherwise  the  refund  upon  the  return  of  the  hood  in  good  order  will 
be  only  $2.00. 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  is  $15.00, 
with  the  same  refund  as  above. 

For  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood 
is  $30,00,  with  the  same  refund  as  above.  When  a  student  is  excused  from 
attendance  upon  the  exercises  of  Commencement  evening,  the  usual  refund 
on  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  will  not  be  made. 

No  one  of  these  diplomas  will  be  printed  till  the  fee  for  it  has  been  paid. 
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The  May  of  life  only  blooms  once.— Schiller 
Honor  and  Service  Scholarships 

graduates?  that  is    ^cho/arsh ps^ar     assigned  M.*  ab,°™  tUrty 
three  scholarships  are  assigned  fo/eighty  Sate rAf^  ^d 

year^C^ol  Lioeraf ^^^^oifl  \fl  ^7" 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arte         dePartment  of  *«  University  excepting  only 

IS  SeTasCf  ^  Ch°iCe  °f  ^  Quart6^  Conirence^o^S:^ 

d«.Jh6TT«^1  SCh°-01  and  ChUrch  scholarshiPS  are  exclusively  for  new  stu- 
wtSareSdyTn  $££*?"  «"*  *»  *  ^  ™^  **  ^ 
^wfK  fhe  year  1919-20  scholarships  to  be  known  as  Soldiers  and 
Sailors  Scholarships  (each  in  value  $50.00)  will  be  awarded  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  have  been  regularly  discharged  from  service.  This  concession 
d^ilT  7m  \l  aSSlgned  t0  any  Student  on  Presentation  of  an  honorable 

are  permitted  to  earn  half  their  tuition  hfeach  sem^^^Sofd^S 
by  the  Chancellor  Appointments  to  library  service  are  limited  to  those  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  one  semester's  work  with  us  in  Library  Science      A 

S6rSvble  ^f rd  m-  Studl6S  and  faithful  P^formance  of  work  S  d  are 
conditions  of  appointment  to  university  service.  An  assignment  ml  It 
cancelled  at  any  time  for  cause.  assignment  may  be 

No  honor  or  service  scholarship  can  provide  for  more  than  one-half  the 
charge  for  tuition  m  any  semester.  _  This  means  that  every  student  must  pay 
at  least  half  the  charge  for  tuition  in  cash  in  every  semester.  A  student  who 
pays  the  full  charge  for  tuition  pays  approximately  half  the  cost  of  his 
education.  A  student  who  is  granted  an  honor  scholarship  therefore  navs 
approximately  one-fourth  the  cost  of  his  education.  Since  no  student  ever 
pays  the  full  cost  of  his  education,  the  University  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
every  student  sincere  loyalty  to  its  ideals.  «*pecc  rrom 
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The  universe  wants  new  ivays  of  doing  things  and  the  new  things  become  old  over  night. 
■ — Herbert  Kaufmann 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
Dean — Herbert  A.  Howe,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 

The  scholastic  management  of  the  Graduate  School  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Graduate  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Applica- 
tions for  enrollment  in  the  Graduate  School  should  be  made  to  Dean  Herbert 
A.  Howe.  Any  student  who  has  earned  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  an  institution 
where  the  work  taken  for  such  a  degree  is  substantially  equivalent  to  that 
given  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  University  of  Denver  may  become 
a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  or  for  that  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

For  the  Master's  degree  a  year's  work  is  required,  the  total  credit  being 
equal  to  thirty  semester  hours.  This  credit  would  be  earned  by  fifteen  reci- 
tations a  week  during  two  semesters.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  work  must  be 
in  one  of  the  six  groups  into  which  the  collegiate  studies  are  divided  m  the 
early  part  of  this  catalog.    A  thesis  is  also  demanded,  in  addition. 

The  work  for  the  Doctor's  degree  is  three  times  as  heavy  as  for  the 
Master's:  it  is  the  equivalent  of  ninety  semester  hours  beyond  the  attainments 
represented  by  a  Bachelor's  degree.  The  course  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  is  composed  of  a  major  which  comprehends  halt  the  work,  and 
two  minors.  These  are  to  be  approved  by  the  Graduate  Committee  before  the 
course  is  undertaken.  An  outline  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  candidate, 
together  with  his  graduating  thesis,  must  be  submitted  to  the  Graduate  Com- 
mittee, and  a  final  examination  before  that  committee  must  be  taken.  1  be 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  granted  only  to  students  who  produce  theses 
evincing  the  power  of  original  investigation.  A  reading  knowledge  of  b  rencn 
and  German  is  required  for  this  degree. 

Candidates  for  all  degrees  must  be  present  at  the  service  at  which  the 
Baccalaureate  sermon  is  preached,  and  also  on  Commencement  evening.  Un 
each  occasion  academic  costume  (cap  and  gown)  must  be  worn  Applications 
for  excuse  from  these  exercises  will  be  considered  by  the  Faculty  if  presented 
before  May  1.  All  University  fees  must  be  paid  by  each  candidate  before 
his  diploma  is  issued  to  him. 

EXTENSION  COLLEGE 
Director— Daniel  E.  Phillips,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 

Twenty-one  years  ago  a  class  for  teachers,  meeting  on  Saturday,  was 
organized  by  Dr.  D.  E.  Phillips,  the  University  Professor  of  Education  and 
Psychology. 

The  necessity  for  such  classes  was  immediately  recognized  by  aspiring 
teachers;  so  the'  classes  grew  in  number,  making  it  necessary  that  other 
professors  should  offer  special  courses.  Presently  there  were  seventy-five 
students  and  then  100,  and  now  over  200  teachers  are  in  these  classes,  which 
are  held  in  the  East  Side  High  School  Building  by  courtesy  of  the  Denver 
Board  of  Education. 

Every  school  room  in  Denver  has  been  refreshed  by  the  influence  of  the 
University  of  Denver,  both  through  the  regular  college  work  and  also  through 
the  special  college  work  which  has  been  offered  in  these  classes  for  teachers  and 
in  the  Summer  School. 
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It  is  letter  to  help  the  child  than  to  wait  and  punish  the  fallen  man.—G.  Stanley  Hall 

There  are  now  more  than  1,000  teachers  in  the  Denver  schools.  Four 
hundred  of  the  teachers  now  in  service  in  Denver  have  been  students  in  the 
University  of  Denver,  and  approximately  2,000  teachers  have  taken  work  in 
the  Extension  College  during  the  twenty-one  years  since  the  first  class  was 


Some  courses  are  offered  in  classes  which  meet  late  in  the  afternoon  or  in 
fnL  fnUlg;  1  ^  Cks-es  may  be  formed  in  anT  Part  of  the  citv.  The 
Faculty^3  m  Extension  ColleSe  are  reg»lar  Ambers  of  the  University 

T^  TTlD3?n?S  Sr?U-ld  b?  sent  t0  the  Director  of  the  Extension  College,  Dr. 
1).  L.  Phillips,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Director-Wilber  D.  Engle,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 

The  nineteenth  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  University  of  Denver 
will  open  on  Monday,  June  30,  and  close  on  Friday,  August  8,  1919  This 
SJ^^TT  Sesf0n  of  the,  Colle^  of  Liberal  Arts  and  offers  the  finest 
opportunity  for  intensive  study  during  a  period  of  six  weeks.  Many  of  the 
studies  taught  during  the  regular  semesters  are  here  repeated,  and  certain 
valuable  and  important  courses  are  offered  only  during  this  session  CredS 
towards  a  degree  is  given  for  each  course  which  is  satisfactorily  completed 
?s7T,ft  ?^nne?  T*£  a  Vi?W  t0  hard  stud^  and  thorough  examina- 

SSSTE  the  6nd  °f  the  S6Ssi0n-    Students  are  free  to  select  any  courses 

which  they  are  prepared  to  pursue.  -;  ^uulbeb 

The  laboratories  and  library  of  the  University  are  open  for  the  summer 
session  precisely  as  during  the  regular  semesters.  The  laboratories  are  lame 
and  very  well  equipped,  and  everything  desired  for  experimental  study  is 

SVtt^a+Ta?ltl0n  Vhn6  ^ni7ersit.y  library,  the  Denver  City  Library 
and  the  State  Library  m  the  Capitol  are  open  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

The  University  offers  ample  opportunities  for  Practice  Teaching  as  a 
completion  of  the  collegiate  professional  training  in  Pedagogy.  During  the 
summer  a  special  school  is  maintained  in  which  all  of  the  |rades  from  the 
third  to  the  eighth  are  represented.  This  school  is  well  attended  by  pupils 
Cluxton  Denver,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Principal 

The  tuition  for  one  subject  for  the  summer  session  of  six  weeks  is  $10.00. 
*or  each  additiona    subject  the  price  is  $5.00.     For  the  course  in  Practice 

«iT™  £n?  •  (Thlch-  COunts  for  four  ^mester  hours'  credit)  the  fee  is 
J15.00.  Ihe  price  for  the  course  in  Domestic  Science  alone  is  $6.00.  Domestic 
Science  with  one  other  course  costs  $16.00.  Domestic  Science  with  two  other 
courses  costs  $20.00.    No  scholarships  are  available  in  the  Summer  School. 

Students  working  in  biological,  chemical  or  physical  laboratories  pay  a 
small  fee  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  used.  All  fees  are  payable  in  advance 
at  the  business  office.    A  special  laboratory  fee  is  charged  for  Domestic  Science. 

g  i,  Tihe  *Lractice  Teaching  School,  operated  in  connection  with  the  Summer 
fechool,  otters  excellent  opportunities  to  younger  pupils.  Regular  work  is 
ottered  in  all  subjects  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  grade,  inclusive.  The 
tuition  charge  for  pupils  in  the  Practice  Teaching  School  is  two  dollars  for 
a  term  of  six  weeks. 

A  Summer  School  Bulletin,  announcing  all  the  courses  which  are  offered 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  request.  ' 
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Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his  ivork;  Jet  him  ask  no  other  blessedness.    He  has  a  work, 
a  life  purpose.    Labor  is  life. — Carlyle 


SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

Director — Wilber  D.  Engle,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Denver  is  located  on  the 
Campus  at  University  Park  and  occupies  the  same  lecture  rooms  and  labora- 
tories as  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  It  offers  courses  of  study  covering  two, 
three,  and  four  years.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  a  diploma  of  Graduate 
in  Pharmacy  is  given.  After  one  additional  year  of  study  the  degree  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  is  conferred,  and  those  students  who  complete  the 
full  four  years  course  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

In  these  days  when  women  are  entering  many  new  fields  of  industry,  they 
should  not  overlook  the  opportunities  in  Pharmacy.  Two  years  of  training  at 
the  University  gives  one  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy,  and  qualifies 
him  to  take  the  examination  as  apprentice.  Two  years  of  experience  in  a 
drug  store  then  qualifies  him  to  take  the  State  Board  Examination  and  become 
a  registered  pharmacist.  "Women  will  find  this  work  pleasant  and  agreeable 
and  will  succeed  in  it.  Already  a  large  number  of  women  have  entered  this 
vocation,  and  judging  from  their  experience,  Pharmacy  offers  one  of  the  best 
opportunities  for  women. 

The  tuition  and  fees  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  the  same  as  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  this  school  are  in  general  the  same 
as  those  for  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  presuppose  the  completion  of  a 
high  school  course  of  at  least  fifteen  units. 

Denver  offers  many  opportunities  to  young  men  and  women  who  must 
earn  part  or  all  of  their  living  while  attending  school.  There  are  in  Denver 
nearly  two  hundred  drug  stores  and  several  wholesale  and  manufacturing  drug 
companies.  Students  can  readily  secure  employment  in  these  stores  for  part 
of  their  time. 

For  bulletin  and  information  write  to  Director  W.  D.  Engle. 
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Law  is  the  science  in  which  the  greatest  powers  of  the  understanding  are  applied  to  the 
greatest  number  of  facts. — Dr.  Johnson 

DENVER  LAW  SCHOOL 

Dean— George  C.  Manly,  E.  &  C.  Building 

For  catalog  write  Dean  Manly  at  above  address  or  at  1330  Arapahoe 
street. 

Tne  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Denver  was  opened  3rd  October, 
1892,  and  is  therefore  now  completing  its  twenty-seventh  year.  This  school  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Law  Schools.  The  Law  School 
occupies  one  of  the  University  buildings,  known  as  the  Law  and  Commerce 
Building,  at  1330  Arapahoe  street,  in  the  heart  of  Denver.  Through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Haish  of  DeKalb,  Illinois,  a  trust  fund  is 
now  being  accumulated  for  the  erection  of  a  commodious  building,  to  be 
known  perpetually  as  "The  Jacob  Haish  Building,"  for  the  housing  of  the 
Law  School  and  all  other  downtown  departments  of  the  University. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  conferred  by  the  School  of  Law  must  be  of 
good  moral  character  and  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  upon  entering 
the  first  year  class.  Graduates  from  universities  or  colleges  of  approved 
standing  are  admitted  without  examination.  All  other  candidates  for  the 
degree  must  present  evidence  of  the  completion  of  at  least  one  year  of  col- 
legiate work  in  a  university  or  college  of  approved  standing,  or 'pass  an  ex- 
amination on  subjects  equivalent  to  those  required  in  the  Freshman  year  of 
a  university  or  college. 

Women  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  school. 

The  different  schools  of  the  University  are  organically  related.  A  student 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  take  a  year's  work  in  the  School  of  Law 
m  lieu  of  a  year  of  the  elective  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  It  is  thus 
possible  for  one  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  as  well  as  that  of 
A.B.,  to  save  a  year.  When  a  student  has  already  earned  the  degree  of  LL.B., 
he  may  obtain  the  degree  of  A.B.  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  by  com- 
pleting three-fourths  of  the  college  course. 

Our  record  in  the  Colorado  Bar  Examinations  is  unmatched. 

The  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  of  Colorado  was  created  in  1897.  In 
order  to  put  the  fairness  of  its  marks  beyond  question,  the  Board  requires  each 
applicant  to  use  a  fictitious  name  on  the  examination  papers.  The  examina- 
tions are  held  in  June  and  in  December.  Graduates  of  law  schools  ordinarily 
take  the  June  examinations. 

The  graduates  of  the  Denver  Law  School  have  taken  first  place  fifteen 
times  in  the  twenty-one  June  examinations  which  have  been  held  since  the 
State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  was  created  in  1897. 

In  1898,  with  38  taking  the  examinations,  15  were  Denver  graduates.  We 
won  places  number  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

In  1901,  with  32  taking  the  examinations,  only  one  was  a  Denver  man. 
He  won  first  place. 

In  1904,  with  43  taking  the  examinations,  13  were  Denver  graduates. 
We  won  places  number  1,  2  and  3.    We  tied  on  4  and  5  and  then  won  6. 

In  1908,  with  48  taking  examinations,  14  were  Denver  graduates.  We 
won  places  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  11  and  12. 

In  1914  we  won  places  1,  3,  4,  6  and  7. 

In  1915  we  won  places  1,  3,  4,  5,  7  and  9. 

In  1916  we  won  the  first  place  and  tied  for  second  place  with  Yale. 

In  1917  we  won  first  place  for  the  fifteenth  time,  the  winner  being  a  non- 
graduate. 

Our  graduates  are  brought  into  competition  in  these  examinations  with 
the  law  graduates  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  California,  Virginia,  Michi- 
gan and  all  the  other  old  and  distinguished  law  schools. 
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He  who  has  health,  has  hope;  and  he  who  has  hope,  has  everything. — Arabian  Provero 

COLORADO  COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY 

Dean — Hiram  Addison  Fynn,  D.D.S.,  500  California  Building 
Superintendent— A.  W.  Starbuck,  D.D.S.,  College  Bldg.,  1340  Arapahoe  St. 

For  catalog  and  information  write  to  either  of  these  officers. 

The  University  Dental  School  is  now  closing  its  thirty-second  year. 
Being  the  only  Dental  School  with  complete  equipment  and  adequate  clinical 
material  between  the  Missouri  Eiver  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  quite  naturally 
it  attracts  students  from  a  wide  territory. 

The  Dental  Infirmary  at  1340  Arapahoe  street  is  completely  equipped 
for  instruction  in  the  art  of  dentistry.  More  than  12,000  patients  are  treated 
each  year  in  this  infirmary.  A  Dental  School  in  a  small  town  can  never  have 
an  adequate  amount  of  clinical  material,  but  in  a  city  like  Denver  clinical 
material  is  so  abundant  that  students  are  given  opportunity  to  perform  every 
operation  which  will  be  required  in  active  practice.  The  Dental  Building  has 
been  enlarged  recently  and  is  complete  in  all  its  appointments. 

The  Dental  School  will  be  provided  for,  along  with  all  the  downtown 
departments,  in  the  projected  building  to  be  known  as  The  Jacob  Haish  Build- 
ing. Every  month  we  are  putting  aside  the  rental  of  the  former  Jacob  Haish 
Building  for  the  erection  of  a  new  and  greater  building  which  will  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  University's  early  benefactors. 

The  University  Dental  School  (known  as  The  Colorado  College  of  Dental 
Surgery)  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties.  All 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  National  Association  are  strictly  observed  in 
the  conduct  of  the  school  work. 

Diplomas  of  the  University  Dental  School  are  accepted  in  all  states  and 
countries  where,  under  the  laws,  the  diplomas  of  standard  colleges  are  ac- 
cepted. The  quality  of  the  work  of  the  Dental  School  is  shown  in  the  rank 
of  our  graduates  in  state  dental  examinations.  The  average  rank  of  all  dental 
graduates  in  these  examinations  over  the  United  States  is  85  per  cent.  The 
average  rank  of  our  graduates  in  the  Colorado  state  examinations  is  decidedly 
higher.    The  course  of  study  is  graded  and  covers  a  period  of  four  years. 

The  vital  relation  of  dentistry  to  the  health  of  the  human  race  is  apparent. 
The  scientific  achievements  of  modern  dentistry  are  now  appreciated  by  the 
whole  world.  The  one  profession  in  which  America  has  excelled  all  the  na- 
tions is  dentistry.  "American  Dentist"  is  the  sign  which  attracts  the  people 
in  every  city  in  Europe. 

Graduates  of  standard  high  schools,  with  a  four-year  course  of  study, 
are  admitted  to  the  Dental  School  without  examination.  Those  who  are  not 
high  school  graduates  are  required  to  take  an  examination  on  the  studies  of 
the  high  school  course,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  By  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent,  Principal  A.  J. 
Fynn,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Gilpin  School  in  Denver,  has  been  appointed  to  pass  upon 
certificates  and  make  examinations  for  the  University  Dental  School. 
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Let  every  man  be  occupied,  and  occupied  in  the  highest  employment  of  whirl,  »'*.  „„* 
tS  capable,  and  die  with  the  consciousness  that  he  has  lonehU 1  olsT^By^yTZl 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE,  ACCOUNTS  AND  FINANCE 
Dean-George  A.  Warfield,  1330  Arapahoe  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 

For  catalog  and  other  information  write  Dean  Warfield  at  above  address 

commeif'irn^^^r'V^1^0118  n°W  have  SPedal  department*  of 
commerce      The  University  of  Denver  was  a  pioneer  in  this  field    having 

organized  its  special  school  of  commerce  in  lOOs"  previous  to  whicn  year  buf 
two  other  similar  institutions  were  in  existence. 

Evening  Courses  for  Office  Workers 

on  „„naar,  £Z!££?2rr  ™£ Z™%Z«Z°- m- t0  7:4°  '■ m- 

for  persons  employed  durins  the  riav  tn  «v,t  ■        ^  S  glve  °PPortunity 

t^  ,esree  ^rs;r  :rz  rr  r™ratrr,in  bns,ness- 

is  Bachelor  of  Commercial  SeiVr,™     ™Q    *  J     I       ,  a  satlsfactory  manner 

an  unmatched  r^^t^^J^T  ^°  ^  tEk6n  tMs  WOrk  have  m^e 

certificate  of  cer^!  ^TZll™'  "^  of  *ha  State  Board   for  the 

Four- Year  Day  and  Evening  Courses 

Three  separate  four-year  courses    each  Iaq^o-  +„  ^     ^ 
Commerce,  are  offered      The  11?  degree  °f  Bache1^  of  Arts  in 

of  Liberal  Arts  a^Un"  verity  Bart a  T^T  *  *  ^^  ^  ClaSSes  in  the  Allege 
merce  at  1330  ^^^It^ZtZ7  "  ^  ClaSSeS  in  the  Sch°01  0f  Com" 
«*  wor,    These  LS^^fE  S^S^tZ.:  ^  *"  *  ~  ** 

1.  Accounting: 

Graduates  of  Course  1  will  enter  the  profession  of  Certified  Bublic  Accountant 
or  become  expert  auditors  and  accountants  in  corporations  Accounta^ 

2.  Commercial  Teaching: 

ZZl^rCtlhT!reTiXlinS  f°-   C°lleSe  aDd  MSh  SCh°01  ***«  of  com- 
merce   subjects.     There  is  a  growing  demand  for  commercial  teacher*  «n^ 

competition  is  less  severe  and  the  salaries  higher  for  specials  * 

6.     Business  Administration: 

SSln^or  ;Mdchatteheedtei*  "f ^    C°UrSe  3  Pr°VideS  the  general  b™— 

hi scours    Wufin  h    h  ,  ^  aPP6arS  t0  °e  UDlimited-     Grad^es  of 

tnis  course  begin  m  higher  and  more  responsible  positions  and  make  nwh 
more  rapid  advancement  than  untrained  men 

day   and   evening  courses  the  best  preparation  to   be   had   anywhere      Those  who  are 
employed  should  enter  the  evening  courses  of  the  School  of  Commerce 

The  tuition  for  the  combined  day  and  evening  courses  is  $125  a  year     A  matriculation 
3f  $5  must  be  paid  to  the  School  of  Commerce  upon  first  registering  wfth  it 


fee  of 
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You  cannot  dream  yourself  into  a  character;  you  must  hammer  and  forge  yourself  one. 
Froude 

REGISTER  OF  STUDENTS 
1918-19 


GRADUATE  STUDENTS 


Menasha,  Wis. 


Adamson,  James  Elza,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Akins,   Helen   Elizabeth,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Allen,  Louisa  Thomas,  A.B. 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College 

Rocky  Ford 
Ammons,   Anne  Josephine,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Andrews,   Grace   Mabelle.   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Anson,  Sister  Mary  Genoveva,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Beynon,  Margaret  May,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Black,  Mary  Downie,  A.B. 

Lawrence  University 
Bliss,  Cora  Mabel,  A.B. 

University   of   Denver  I^?I\ver 

Blumenthal,  William  Raphael,  B.S.,  M.A. 
Ohio  University, 

Harvard  University  Denver 

Boddy,    Clarence    Berton,    A.B. 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University       Denver 
Bohannon,  Ida,  B.S. 

Kansas    Wesleyan    University 

Salina,  Kan. 
Borst,   Mrs.   Ella  Henry,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Brown,  George  Earl,  A.B. 

Colorado    State   Teachers    College 

Greeley 
Bryan,   Ethel  Ellen,   Ph.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Buckner,    Chester   Leroy,    A.B. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University      Denver 
Burgess,   Paul,   A.B.,   B.D. 
Colorado  College 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary 

Denver 
Campbell,   Mrs.  Myrtie  Evalina  Thompson, 
A.B.  ^ 

Lawrence  College  Denver 

Casey,   Sister  Mary  Menodora,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Chambers,  Stella  Georgina,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Chaney,  Alta  Jane,   A.B. 

Ohio   State   University  Denver 

Cluxton,  Henry  Tracy,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Cosgriff,   Mrs.   Bessie   S.,   Ph.B. 

University   of  Vermont  Denver 

Curry,  Rose  Lawrence,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Daly,   Bernadetta  Marie,   A.B.,   A.M. 

University   of   Denver  Denver 

Dever,   Owen  Leroy,  A.B. 

University   of  Denver  Denver 

Ditmars,   Rowena  Maud,  B.Ph. 

Denison  University  Denver 

Dodds,  Mary  Agnes,   A.B. 

University   of  Denver  Greeley 

Doughty,    Abbie    Hays,    A.B.,    A.M. 
University  of  Denver 

San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal. 
Doughty,  Julia  Marie,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver      Tranquillity,  Cal. 
Dunklee,  Edward  Vaughn,  A.B.,  A.M.,  LL.B. 
University  of  Colorado 
University    of   Denver  Denver 

Engle,  Earl  Agard,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Evans,  Abner  Norman,  A.B. 

Southwestern  University        Fayette,  Mo. 
Fenton,    Frances   Grace,   A.B. 

University   of   Denver  Denver 

Fergus,    Lewis   Victor,   A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Foster,  Lucy  Josephine,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Franks,   Wilbert   Alban,   B.L.,   A.B. 
Ohio  Wesleyan 
Colorado   State   Teachers   College 

Fort  Morgan 


Fraser,  Robert  Stuart,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Leadville 

Frees,  Anna  Mary,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Galbreath,   Elisabeth  McNeal,  Ph.B. 

George  Washington  University      Denver 
Gard,   Clarissa   Francesca,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Gardner,   Lillian  Eloise,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Gray,  John  Vincent,  A.B. 

Baldwin  Wallace  College  Denver 

Greene,  Burnus  Raymond,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Griffin,  Evelyn,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Gumlick,  Mrs.  Helen  Russell  Smith,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Hall,   Oscar  Isaac,  A.B. 

Morningside  College  Denver 

Hannahs,  Ada  Belle,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Hemberger,   Elizabeth,    A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Hipp,  Mrs.  Carrie  Turner,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Hoskin,   Elizabeth  Bertha,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Littleton 

Hotchkiss,  Elmer  Aro,  B.S.,  A.M. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
Columbia  University  Greeley 

Hudson,  Eliza  Christian,  A.B. 

University  of  Colorado  Denver 

Jupe,   Sister  Mary  Clarissa,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Kingsley,  Mrs.  Perle  Shale,  AB. 

Central   College  Denver 

Krueger,  Frederick  Tevis,  A.B.,  A.M., 
S.T.B.,  D.D. 
University  of  Denver 
Iliff  School  of  Theology 
University  of  Wyoming  Windsor 

Lowe,  Mrs.  Guidotta  Muntzing,  A.B. 

State  Teachers  College  Denver 

Lucas,    David   Lemuel,   A.B.,   A.M. 
University  of  Denver 

Green   River,   Utah 
McConnell,    W.    Joseph,    A.B. 

University   of  Denver  Denton,   Tex. 

McCulloch,  Minett  Howard,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

McLaury,    Frank,    Ph.B.,   LL.B.,   A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Mead,   Gladys   Celia,   A.B:: 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Mecklenburg,  Henry  Conrad,  A.B. 

Hamline  University  Denver 

Meddins,  Beatrice  Samuella,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Merrill,  Zadoc  Ensign,  B.S. 
University   of   Wisconsin 

Republic,  Wash. 
Messerve,  Zell,  A.B.,  B.O.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Miller,   Doris   Elizabeth,    A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Miller,  Esther  Margaret,  A.B. 

University   of   Denver  Denver 

Miller,    Mabel   Ethel,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Littleton 

Mitchell,  Nellie  May,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Moles,  Lillian  Alice,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Wheatridge 

Morrison,  Sister  Mary  Dolorine,  B.L. 

Creighton  University  Loretto 

Osenbaugh,  Charles  Merril,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Chico,  Cal. 

Parker,  William  M.,  B.S. 

University  of  Colorado  Denver 

Pennell,  George  Evander,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Peterson,  Flora  Emma,  A.B.,  A.M. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 
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Phelps,  Helen  Bailey,  A.B.,  A.M 

-r^.,!-rniversity  of  Denver  Denver 

Phillips,  Stowe  Sylvester,   A.B. 

Colorado   State   Teachers   College 
T5     *  „     ,  Rocky  Ford 

Porter,  Myrta  Belle,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Price,  Margaret  Anna,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Reiss,  Johanna,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Ross,  Benjamin  Franklin,  A.B., 

University  of  Denver  Asnen 

Ruffer,   William,  A.B.,   A.M.  y 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Ryan,  LaFayette,  A.B. 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College      Limon 
Sasamori,   Junzo,   B.P.S.,  A.M 
University  of  Denver 
University  of  Waseda  Denver 

Schrader,  Katharine  Dennett,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Sexson,  John  Amherst,  A.B. 

Colorado  State  Teachers  College 
„,.      ,       _.  Sterling 

Shively,   Charles   Stacy,  A.B.,   AM 
University  of  Denver 
McPherson  College  Denver 

Shuck,   Merrette   Edwin,   A.B.,   AM 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Smith,   Florence   Rees,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Smith,  Horace  Malcom  Root,  B.S 

University  of  Colorado  Denver 

Spandow,   "William  Eastman,  A.B 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Spargo,  John  Llewellyn,  A.B 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Spivak,   Mrs.   Jennie  Charsky,   B  S 

University  of  Denver  '   Denver 

Steele,  Norma  Hazel,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Stuart,  "William,  A.B. 

University  of  Oklahoma       Eureka,  Utah 
Sweet,  Stuart  Louis,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Symon,  Sara  Lillian,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 


Thayer,   Floyd  Kinyon,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Todd,  Junia  Helen,  A.B. 

College  of  Puget  Sound 
_,     ^  T       .  Tacoma,  "Wash. 

Tredway,  Jessie  Montgomery,  Ph.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Treganza,  James  Robert,  A.B. 

Baker  University  Joplin,  Mo. 

Ulmer,  Sarah  Delia,  A.B. 

Northwestern  University    Hudson,  N.  M 
Van  Landingham,  Demetrius  Pratha,  A.B 

Colorado   College  Denver 

Vaughn,  Mrs.  Louise  Motter  Butts,  A  B 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Voorhees,  Ruth,  A.B. 

Colorado  "Womans   College  Denver 

"Ward,  Mrs.  Hannah   Johnston,  A.B. 

Colorado   College  Denver 

"Warner,  Troy  Sanders,  A.B. 

Baker  Universitv  Denver 

Weems,  Mrs.   Mary  Bryant,   Ph.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

"White,  Kate,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Whitford,  Ruth   Edna,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

"Williams,    Franklin    Earl    Cranston,    A  B 

A.M. 
^.T.,  University  of  Denver     Kong-ju,  Korea 
Williams,  Maude  Gertrude,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Winchell,  Karl  Frederick,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Winterbourne,   George   Ernest,   A.B. 
™     University  of  Denver  Denver 

Wolf,    Harry   John,    E.M.,   M.S. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines  Golden 

Wolfe,  Daniel  Kershner  Jr.,  A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Working,   Earl  Booth,   A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Wright.    Helen    Hess,    A.B. 

University  of  Denver  Denver 

Young,    Thomas    Shields,    B.L.,    B.D.,    A.M., 

Shurtieff  College 

Washburn  College 

University  of  Denver  Denver 


UNDERGRADUATES 


Seniors 


Akolt,     Florence Denver 

Allen,    Jane   Gowan Denver 

Aspinall    Wayne  Norviel '.Palisade 

Beatty,   J    Ewing Denver 

Beemng,  Marian  Anna Douglas,  Ariz. 

Bennett,   Agnes   Stertzer Denver 

Bennett,    Flora   Augusta Denver 

Bennett,  Gladys  Riche. Wolhurst,  Littleton 
Bennett,   Marguerite  Hope 

TJioi,"^'  "a t Wolhurst,   Littieton 

Bishop,   Anna  Laura Denver 

Blincoe,   Sister  M.  Nerinckx .'  'Denver 

Boggess,   Helen   Maurine Boulder 

Borgeson,   Ruben  Ivan  Waldemar 

td     A  V ^ Mountain   Grove,'  Mo. 

Bradshaw,   Beryl   Opal Denver 

Brandt,   Jesse  Waite Loveland 

Campbell,  Ruth  Charlotte  Elliot Denver 

Chambers,   Cora   Alma Pierce 

Chapman,    Paul   Harmon Denver 

Chapman,   Ruth  Emily Denver 

Cones,   Daisy  Louise Denver 

Corf  man,   Albert  Eugene Edgewater 

Cranston,    Florence    Fidelia Denver 

Dahl,  Helga  Charlotte  Hoff Kiowa 

de  la  Gardie,  Ingar  Miriam  H Denver 

DuBois    Genevieve  Carrie Denver 

East,    Gladys Denver 

Eichelberger     Bess   Edith Denver 

-t  air,  Helen  Marie Boulder 

Fales,  Edith /. Denver 

Feldman,    Pincus ""Denver 

S^f™'  Esther  Victoria Idaho  Springs 

«"«".    Kathleen    Elizabeth Denvlr 

Griffin,  William  Edward.Horse  Creek,  Wyo 

Hardy,    Elizabeth   Ismay Denver 

Harvey,  Martha  Merrill '  'Denver 


Herres,   Helen  May Denver 

Herter     Sarah  Berthoud 

Hill,    Kenneth   Alfred Denver 

Hole,  Ruth  Frances Denver 

Holzman,  Ruth  Florence Denver 

Houston,    Georgine   M Fraser 

Houston,  Martha  Isabelle 

„;„■■,••;•■;;■■; Calgary,  Alta,  Canada 

Iliff,   John   Wesley Denver 

Keith,  Mildred Casper,  Wyo. 

Kemp,   Minnie   Anne Denver 

Kennedy,   Maurine  Catherine Denver 

Kille,  Irene   Estelle Denver 

Kimball,  Mrs.  Jean  Elizabeth  Williams 

Denver 

King,  Edward  Caldwell .'   Denver 

Lee    Anna.      Denver 

Lendrum,   Alexander   Martin 

T        •  •  •  • Colorado   Springs 

Lowe,   Frances  Eleanor Denver 

Mathews    Gladys Central  City 

McConnell,  Frances  Mary Denver 

McDonald,  June  Alice Longmont 

McLaughlin,  Weldon  Crawford Denver 

Moore,   Alice  Lucy Denver 

Morris,    Helen   Lola '    'Denver 

Myers,  Mary  Alice \  .'Denver 

Nelson,   Ida  Mae Denver 

Noe,   Samuel   Harrison.  .  .Morristown,   Tenn 

Nyquist,  Hulda  Maybelle Denver 

Ohlman,  Helen  Dorace Denver 

Reed,  Margery  Verner '  '    Denver 

Roberts,  Frank  Harold  Hanna 

„      ■ ■  ■  •  •  • East  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 

Robinson,  William  Francis,  Jr Denver 

Robson    Horace  Greeley .  .Charleston,  N.  C. 

Ross,    Myrtle    Irene Montrose 

Rothrock,  Viola  Lynn Longmont 
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Saunier,  Mary  Alice Sterling 

Schuelke,  Aaron  August.  .  .Cheyenne  Wells 

Shaf er,  Paul  Henry Pierce 

Shannon,  Marie  Katherine Denver 

Shetterly,   Charles   Russell Denver 

Sikes,  Walter  Elmer Denver 

Smilie,   Ouida  Phyllis Denver 

Smith,   Charles Denver 

Snyder,   Tresa  Aurelia Denver 

Sommers,  Josephine.  .Crawfordsville,  Iowa 

Spratlin,    Valaurez   Burwell Denver 

Sproul,  Phyllis  Florence  Lillian.  ..  .Denver 

Sproul,  Ralph  Godfrey Denver 

Steele,  Eunice  H Fort  Morgan 


Stone,   Clark  Hartman Denver 

Stouder,  Florence  Dell Denver 

Strauss,  Helen  Jean Aurora 

Tenney,   Arthur   Langdon Denver 

Thomson,  Homer  Gordon Estes  Park 

Tindall,  Jesse  Enoch Denver 

Webber,   Emily  Villa Woodstown,  N.   J. 

Webber,  Ha  Frances Denver 

Weyerts,  Freda  Anna Venango,  Neb. 

Wiebelt,   Isabel  Leona Arvada 

Wilson,  Carl  Louis Lorain,  Ohio 

Yates,  Eunice  Adeline La  Junta 

Yoritomo,   Soziro Fukuokaken,  Japan 

Zimbeck,  Helen  Anna Longmont 


Alexander,   Margaret   Louise Denver 

Andrews,  Dorothy  Shaw Denver 

Baker,  Augusta Denver 

Benson,  Evlyn  Anne Denver 

Beswick,   Edna  Florence Denver 

Black,   Adelia  Atkin Denver 

Boring,  Marion   Hope Denver 

Bowie,   Alexander Golden 

Brown,  Hugh  Monroe Julesburg 

Buchtel,  Mary  Stevenson Denver 

Cage,   Lucile   Elizabeth Wheatridge 

Campbell,   Catherine   Dorothy Denver 

Campion,  Helen  Margaret Denver 

Cornish,  Pauline  Dorothy Denver 

Cutler,  Marian  Frances Denver 

Daniels,   Mildred  Elizabeth Denver 

Davis,   Margaret   Felice Denver 

DeSmith,  Edwin Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Dillon,  Anna  Merle Denver 

Earley,   Helen  Agnes Denver 

Eigler,   Mabel  Maurine Denver 

Epstein,   Theodore Denver 

Fine,   Isadore  Leonard Denver 

Fitzpatrick,   Bernardine   Marie Denver 

Flint,   Dewey  William Denver 

Foster,   Olive  Reeves Denver 

Foulk,  Calvin  Burns Rocky  Ford 

Fraser,   Margaret   Emily Denver 

Freed,   Clyde   Bryan Durango 

Geer,   Owen   Meredith Longmont 

Goldhammer,    Helen Denver 

Gray,   Helen   Tolerton Burlington 

Gray,   Mary   Edith Gunnison 

Grigsby,  Mary  Isabelle Wray 

Grissinger,  Paul  McCreight 

Horse   Creek,   Wyo. 

Haggard,   Mrs.    Katherine   Park   Ramsey 

Denver 

Hall,    Margaret Denver 

Handley,  Marietta  Jane Denver 

Handy,  Margaret  Adair Denver 

Hardesty,  Charles  Elmer Grover 

Harvey,  Thomas   Raht Denver 

Hendrie,   Lucille Denver 

Herbert,   Marian Denver 

Horton,  Carson  Lieuellen 

Summerfleld,   Ohio 

Howerton,  Harleigh  Campbell.  .Canon  City 

Isbell,  Horace  Smith Englewood 

Jackson,    Clarence   Wright Denver 

John,  Melva  Grace Englewood 

John,   Olive  Hope Englewood 

Johnson,  Finis  Albin Mount  Morrison 

Johnson,   Herbert  Earl,   Jr Denver 

Jobnson,  Stanley  Herbert Denver 

Jones,   Edna   Glenn Denver 


Kasbeer,  Mary  Crist Denver 

Katz,  Moses  Morris Denver 

Keating,   Martha Pueblo 

Kinley,  Josephine  Harriet Denver 

Kob,    Florence    Mariam Denver 

Lange,  Edith  Josephine Denver 

Ledesma,    Teodorico 

Occ.  Negros,  Philippine  Islands 

Liggitt,  Harry  Denny,  Jr Denver 

Linke,  Ella  Sophia Granby 

Marks,     Frances Denver 

McGinty,    Daniel   Arthur Denver 

McKlveen,   Marguerite  Ann Denver 

McLaughlin,   Dorothy Denver 

Mead,  Nirna  Elizabeth Denver 

Meany,  Katherine  Collins Denver 

Metzger,  Dorothy  Mae Denver 

Miller,   Mollie   Alice Lafayette 

Mix,  Helene  Louise  Veronica 

Clearfield,    Iowa 

Monroe,  Lyndall  May Denver 

Nelson,    Alfred    Clarence Denver 

Olson,   Elsie   Ingrid Denver 

Outcalt,    Fernzelle Gunnison 

Patton,    Margaret   Adams Denver 

Peart,  Mary  Elizabeth Denver 

Ragsdale,  Margaret  Frances.  .  .Eastonville 
Rassweiler,  Clifford  Fred 

Naperville,    111. 

Recht,  Albert  William Arvada 

Reid,   Isabel  Mary Denver 

Robb,   Guel  Garverich Denver 

Sands,   Antoinette   Henrietta Denver 

Schuelke,  Eli  Gustav Cheyenne  Wells 

Sites,  Pauline  Louise Atwood,  Kan. 

Sites,  Paul  Louis Atwood,  Kan. 

Stewart,   Drusilla    Denver 

Stewart,   Sara    Elizabeth Denver 

Strayer,    Hazel  Marie Denver 

Stueland,   Grace   Catharine Denver 

Sullivan,   Florence    Louise Denver 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Louise  Pearl Kersey 

Thomas,   Ethel   Sarah Denver 

Trout,  Edward  Everett.'.  . Springfield,  Ohio 

Tucker,   Bernice  Lloyd Denver 

Upton,  Gabriel  Solon Plainview,  Texas 

Wallace,  Jean  Marie Denver 

White,  Mildred  Elizabeth Denver 

Wichmann,  Hildegard  Marie  Elisabeth.. 

Denver 

Williams,   Maude   Bennett Longmont 

Winterbotham,  Irene  Alicia Denver 

Wishart,  Rose  Adelaide Denver 

Withrow,    Florence   Vivian Denver 

Working,  Elmer  Joseph Denver 

Yenser,   Freda  Lois Denver 


Sophomores 


Abbot,  Marion  Elizabeth Denver 

Attwood,  Florence  Carolyn Denver 

Bailey,   Harold   Wood.  .  .' Denver 

Benson,   Lester  Bryan Wheatridge 

Bernick,   Philip Denver 

Best,   Ida  Margaret Palisade 

Borgeson,  Frithiof  Carl  Otto 

Mountain   Grove,    Mo. 

Brandt,  Ferris  Watson Loveland 

Brown,  Agnes Denver 

Buerger,  Julius  Albert Denver 

Burck,  Ernest  Charles Denver 

Burgard,    Ruth Denver 

Burns,   May   Warren Denver 

Butler,    Ethel  Reynolds Denver 


Carman,    Jessie   Alice Denver 

Casey,   Ruth Denver 

Chase,   Ralph   Murtland Denver 

Church,   Marcus   Frank Broomfield 

Cohan,    Max Denver 

Combs,   Lillis Fowler 

Compton,  Edward  Leonard Denver 

Corich,  Ida  Marguerite Trinidad 

Couch,    Emma    Ethel Merino 

Dale,   George   Allan Denver 

Dennison,    Margaret Denver 

Devine,   Grace  Vivian Cheyenne,   Wyo. 

Dey,  Donald  Addison Portland,  Ore. 

Dickover,  Isma  Louise Denver 

Dikeou,  James  George Denver 
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England,  Dorothy  Enid Denver 

Ennis,   Charles  McLaughlin Denver 

Ferris,  Julia  Holten Carthage,  111. 

Fields,  Lena  Irma Denver 

Fisk,  Nellie   Pauline .'  Arvada 

Fletcher,   Margery  Maurine Denver 

Foster,  Viola  Joyce Loveland 

Fouse,  Frederick  David Denver 

Fry,    Faith   Elizabeth Denver 

Gibbs,   Mabel   Marilla Denver 

Ginsborg,  Harry Denver 

Gmsburg,  David  Louis .'Denver 

Good,  Iris  Cleva Fort  Morgan 

Gorsuch,  John  Elliott Denver 

Greenblatt,    Rena '"Denver 

Grove,   Mary   Jane '       ''Denver 

Gunkle,  Olga  Edith "    Denver- 
Guy,   Margaret  Adelaide Denver 

Hamilton,  Mary  Ethel  Lorena Denver 

Hart,   Mary  Josephine Denver 

w»Zt sVrBell.e  Marle Palisade 

Ways,  Harrison  Lowe Savery    "Wyo 

Hollis,  Mildred  Elizabeth ...  .Hudson',  Iowa 

Holzman,  Evelyn  Gertrude Denver 

Horton,  Richard  Olen La  Junta 

Humphrey,   Delia  May Denve? 

Ingram,    Byron    Dewey '     Wrav 

Karchmer,   Annie Denver 

Keith,  Marjorie Ca's'p'e'r,  Wyo. 

King,   Neil   Patterson Denver 

Knowles,    Charles    Erastus '.    Yuma 

Knudson,    Clarence  Milton Denver" 

Kumler,  Mary  Elmira  Eliza Denver 

Lambert,   Dwight   Eugene Wrav 

Laverty,   Helen Denver 

Laverty,  Laurence Denver 

Louks,   Sabina  Estelle  Scherer.  .'.'.'.  Denver 

MacLeod,  Mary  Ellen Denver 

Mahoney,  Rose  Claire Denver 

Mathers,  Marjorie  Elizabeth .  .  .  Delta 

Mauz,   Antonia Ede-e  water 

McElwain,   Winifred  Frances.  .7.      &DTnvIr 

McFadzean,  Neil  Palmer Del  Norte 

Meldrum,  William  Walter Denve? 

Melzer,   Marie    Wilhelmina '."Denver 

Menzel,    Donald   Howard Denver 

Miller,   Helen  Margaret Denver 

Mitton,  Irma  Edith .  Denver 


Napier,   St.   Clair Glenwood  Springs 

Nelson,   Eh Denvlr 

Nelson,   Sam Denver 

Nichols,  Dorothy  Evans.. Garden' City,  Kan 

Osborne,    Melvin    Homer Denver 

Parsons,    Gail Denver 

Pelta,  Harold  Earl Cripple  Creek 

Pendleton,  Claud  Burtram Denver 

Perkins    Grace  Jane Kremmling 

Pferdesteller,   Jean   Amber Denver 

Quinby,    Edyth    Elizabeth Denver 

Rachofsky,    Raymond    David Denver 

5ad^Sl^yu'   ?~Ia.rver   Darrell Denver 

Recht,   Christie   Frederick Arvada 

Reynolds,  Jessie   Edythe Denver 

Roush,   John  Blair Wray 

Royer,   Beula  Anna Gove    Kan 

Sands,  Ellen  Margaret Denver 

Schuelke,  Martha  Emma.  .Cheyenne  Wells 

Schumacher,   Fred  Albert Denver 

Seip,  Bert  Everett Denver 

Seldon,   Richard   Goble Denver 

Shatzke,   Reason   Philip '    Aurora 

Simmons,  Grace  Mildred.  .  .Grand  Junction 

Siple,   Martha   Isabelle Denver 

Smith,  Louberta Denver 

Smith,    Rothacker    Childs .'7 'Denver 

Smith,    William   Franklin Denver 

Snook,  Lois  Perthena Denver 

Steely,  Fred  Linn '  '  Denver 

Stevens,   Elsie   May "Denver 

Tannenbaum,   Hermina  Sarah Denver 

Thomas,   Ira  Elwell Pueblo 

Van  Burg,   Juneta  Mae '.  '  Denver 

Warner,    Marietta Denver 

Washington,    Georgia   Roper ^Denver 

Weaver    Alfred   Seigfred Pueblo 

Weber,  Isabel  Alice Littleton 

Webster,   Harold   Melvin Denver 

Wells,  Doris  Maude Denver 

White,   Charles  McClain 7 .'.'..  Craig- 

Wickstrum    Roy  Hilding Edgewate? 

Williams,    Alma   Ruby Denver 

Williams,   Gladys  Childs 'Denver 

Williams,   Marion   Phillip Flagler 

Williamson,    Bertha   Pauline Denver 

Willis,  Kathryn  Phillips Denver 

Wilson,  John  Gamidge Denver 

Withrow,  Alice  Adelle 'Denver 

Woodworth,    Mabel   Janice Denver 


Freshmen 


Abbott,  Russell  Elmer Denver 

Abramson,    Evellyn "  Denver 

Ackerman,  Albert  Thomas ...'. '. Denver 

Adamson.  Edith  Hazel Denver 

Akey,    Ellis   Nail Wrav 

Alheit,  Edward  Justus Craig- 

Allen,  Austin  Riley,  Jr Englewood 

Allen,  Herbert  Woodson ^  Eden 

Allen,  Lorene  Anne Denver 

Anthens,  Katherine Douerlas    Wvo 

Ardrey,  Ruth  Isabel Denver 

Arnold,    Carl    Henry "    Denver- 
Atkinson,  Edwin  Herbert Denver 

Auslender,   Pauline   Bella Denver 

Bartholic,    Edward   Joseph Denver 

Bartholomew,  Charles  Samuel. Rocky  Ford 

Barton,  Claude  Roerig Denver 

Bauer,  Marvin  Grant,  Jr .'.'  Denver 

Becker,  John  Henry. Denver 

§StR°£e^l  H.enry;  ^ Antonio 

Kennett,    Katherine   Amanda Denver 

Bernick,  Mitchell Denver 

Beville,   Mary   Elizabeth .'.'.' .'  Denver- 
Biggs,   Esther  Pearl Denver 

Bixler,  Ralph  Barnett ..]     Denver 

itt  P£Ul  Tau?hn Delta.  Iowa 

KTVR°y  £eV\: Longmont 

Bond,   Cecil  Beecher Denver 

Bosler,    Clifford   Arnold Montrose 

Bourk,   Corinne  Melvina Denver 

Bourk,   Ellen   Emily .Victor 

B£a?e'  ^?len  ,Evan?eline.  . .  .Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Breier,    Maurice   Benjamin Denver 

Bromley,   David   Straight Henderson 

Brown,  Thomas  Reynolds ... Ser 

Bruch,  Page  John Genol 

Bryant,  Wallace  Edgar Montrose" 

Buckner,   Bertie  Vashti Denvlr 

rSI1"'  l°T :  :  •  :  :»^r 

Burdick,  Helen Denver 


Burlingame,    Paul Denver 

Calame,   Alice   Mae "Denver 

Cain,    Clarence   Merlin '  '  'Denver 

Cain,   Robert  Luther,   Jr Denver 

Caldwell,   Robert   Guthrie Denver 

Carlson,    Harold   West Denver 

Carson,   Harold  William Denver 

Carson,   John   Nevin Denver 

S^,161"'    William    Avery [  Denver 

Chiles,    Margaret Denver 

Chinn,  Marvel  Glindon Rjfle 

Clark,  Donald  Lowell Denver 

Cleavinger,   David   Sprong Trinidad 

Cochran,  Richard  Wensley Denver 

Coffin,    Curtis    Wilkinson Hollv 

Cohn,  Wilma  Rosalie Denver 

Condit    Philip  Martin Englewood 

Conrad,   Ernest   Solomon Sterling- 
Cooper,  James  Clifford Ourav 

Cooper,  Zola  Gladys Denver 

Cnley    Lawrence   Thomas Georgetown 

Crowell.  John  Chester Denver 

Curtis,  Wesley  Rupp Glenwood  Springs 

Cutler,  Owen  Perkins Denver 

Daley,    Myron Scottsb'luff,   Neb. 

Dalrymple,  Henry  Dewey Denver 

Darling   Herrick  Hiram Port  Collins 

Davis,   Charles   Moler,   Jr Denver 

Davis,  Hale Arvada 

Davis,  William  Howard Cedaredge 

Dawson,   Harry  Moore Den  vpr 

DeHart,  Lowell  Miller '  Littleton 

Demaray,    Richard   Charles Hollv 

Denham,    Adeline Denver 

Dexheimer,    Paul   Wesley 'Denver 

Dickenson,    Hallie   Wooten Denver 

Dickenson,    Marion   Winifred 'Denver 

Dimick,  Lloyd  Edwin Denver 

Dingman,   Emily  Williamson .' .'  .'Denver 

Dodds,    Laurette   Rachel Denver 
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Dodds,  Walter  Alexander Denver 

Duke,  Roger  Valentine Douglas,  Wyo. 

Dye,  Robert  Vincent Julesburg 

Edge,   Alice   Louise Denver 

Edmunds,  Philip  Clark Wray 

Eichelberger,    Glen   Bennett Denver 

Eisenstein,   Joe   Abraham Denver 

Ellsworth,  Alonzo  Elliott Denver 

Eisner,  Francis  Rudolph Denver 

Engle,  Dorothy  Gail Denver 

Parrar,   Wallace   Byron Denver 

Finklestein,  Robert  Reuben Denver 

Finleon,  Percy  Miles Idaho  Springs 

Fish,   Eleanor  Warner Denver 

Fisher,    Madeline    Redpath Denver 

Fleming,  Merl  Carolyne La  Junta 

Flory,   Margaret  Agnes Denver 

Foley,  Philip  Harold Craig 

Fountain,   Thomas   Patterson Ordway 

Fouse,  Robert  DeWalt Denver 

Francis,  Larkin  Dennis Denver 

Frandsen,   Elgin  Charles Sugar  City 

Frankle,  Matilda  Butler Alliance,  Neb. 

Freelove,   Glen  Thomas Denver 

Fritz,  Wilfred  Chapman Black  Hawk 

Frohlichstein,  Harvey  Joseph. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fry,    Florence    Evalyn Denver 

Gardner,    Martha Denver 

Gamier,   Theophile   Rockwell Pueblo 

Garrett,   Paschal  Angelo Guthrie,   Okla. 

Gatley,    Miriam Wray 

Gatley,   William   Perkins Wray 

Geary,  Robert  Emmitt Denver 

Geis,  Florentine  Gertrude Denver 

Gibbons,    John    Sam Denver 

Gilbert,  Mrs.  Florence  Lily Walden 

Gilleland,    Gertrude   Evelyn Denver 

Goldhammer,    Aaron Denver 

Goldie,  Beulah  Genevieve La  Junta 

Goldsworthy,  Mildred  Lucile Denver 

Goodstein,  Julius  Maxwell Denver 

Gores,   Walton  Lewis Holly 

Gorst,  Rachel Worland,  Wyo. 

Gorsuch,   Jerry   Johnson Denver 

Gourley,  Martha  Ellen Denver 

Graham,   Frank  Allan Wray 

Greenburg,    Jessie Denver 

Gregg,  Clara  Irene Edgewater 

Gregory,   Clarence  Weston Montrose 

Griffiths,   Cromer   Eugene Denver 

Grimes,    David Denver 

Griswold,  Edith  Margaret Denver 

Groat,  Felicia  Lois Ignacio 

Gruenler,  Arthur  Milon Denver 

Haines,  Clarence  Edwin Wray 

Hale,  Nora Littleton 

Halsey,  Seth  Cabell 

Tye  River,  Nelson  Co.,  Va. 

Hanks,    Hazel Denver 

Harris,  Luther  Howard Sugar  City 

Hastings,  Ernest  Frank.  .  .La  Madera,  N.  M. 

Haurin,   August   Frank Trinidad 

Hausing,   Adele  Eugenia Denver 

Havens,  Adaline  Francis Denver 

Hawkins,   James  Clyde Manzanola 

Hazlett,    Harry Paonia 

Heberer,  Edith  Katherine Denver 

Helms,   Albert   Ferdinand Denver 

Henry,   Robert  Meldrum Denver 

Henry,  Smith  Arthur Denver 

Hepburn,   Mary  Margaret Denver 

Hickman,  Clee  Ethan Denver 

Hix,  Gilbert  Perry Wray 

Hoery,   Joe   Theodore Pueblo 

Hoover.   Florence Denver 

Horn,   Hattie   Theo Akron 

Hoskin,  Velma  Sylvia Littleton 

Hoskins,  Lisle  DeVaughn Denver 

Houseman,  Robert  Asbury Cedaredge 

Hover,  George  Boyd Denver 

Howard,  Edwin  Scott Sugar  City 

Howard.   Lowell  Wallace Englewood 

Howe,  Ernest  Joseph Denver 

Howell,  Edwin  Percy Berthoud 

Hudson,  Leonard  Darwin Burlington 

Hupp,  Earl  James Denver 

Hupp,   Ira  William Denver 

Hutton,  James  Lansing Denver 

Hyde,  Marguerite  Roberta.  .Kalispell,  Mont. 

Hyland,   Gertrude  Josephine Englewood 

IlifE,  William  Seward,  Jr Denver 

Jacobs,  Harry Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Jarrett,  Ralph  Graham East  Ely,  Nev. 

Johnson,  Agnes  Victoria Denver 


Johnson,    Elof   Christian Denver 

Johnson,  Paul  Anthony Denver 

Johnson,   Ralph  Bernard Denver 

Johnson,  Willard  Farnum Denver 

Johnston,  George  William Flagler 

Johnston,   Roderick  Elmer Denver 

Jones,   Gerald  Stephen Montrose 

Jones,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Dent  Finley Denver 

Jones,  Paul  Vincent Denver 

Kallminzer,  Arthur  Joseph Denver 

Kapelke,  Arthur  Theodore.  .Colorado  Springs 

Katz,    Max Denver 

Kearney,  Hazel  Pearl Denver 

Keith,  Farrell  Wilber Canon  City 

Kellerman,  George  Horace Denver 

Kenehan,   Roady,   Jr Denver 

Kimber,  James  Bernard Wray 

King,  Arthur  Paxton Denver 

Kinney,  Dorothy Denver 

Kirby,  Donald  Monell Douglas,  Wyo. 

Kirk,  Frank  May  Louise Denver 

Koeneke,   Robert  Marcel .Denver 

Koontz,  Wayne  Orr Atwood,  Kan. 

Lanier,  John  Samuel Aztec,  N.  M. 

Lee,  Clara  Vivien Denver 

LeFever,  Florence  Susanna Denver 

Lelless,  Helen  Margaret Denver 

Levy,   Mandell Denver 

Lewis,  Alvin  Leslie Denver 

Linke,  Emma  Katherine Granby 

Loeffler,  Wilfred  Joseph Pueblo 

Lort,  Elizabeth  Macaulay Denver 

Lyons,  Earl  Eggleston Colorado  Springs 

Maloney,   Thomas  Eldon Denver 

Manners,  Charles  Irving Rye 

Mannix,   Lucile   Margarette Denver 

Margrave,  Chester  Erwin Pierce 

Marr,  Eleanor  Best Denver 

Martin,  Bernard  Fay Omaha,  Neb. 

Mayer,  Pearl De?7?5 

McAdam,  Cloyd  Burdette Venango,  Neb. 

McCain,  Taylor  Kenneth Atwood,  Kan. 

McCormick,   Florence  Harriet Denver 

McDonald,  James  Henderson Wiley 

McDonough,  Randolph  Purvis Denver 

McGinley,  Margaret  Frances Denver 

Mcintosh,   Janet  Margaret Denver 

McKenzie,  George  Roderick Denver 

McLaughlin,   Edwin  Park Denver 

McNamara,  George  Michael Elizabeth 

Mead,  Eleanor  Charlene Denver 

Meany,  Mary  Bernardine Denver 

Meyer,  Henry  Dietrich Chamita,  N.  M. 

Meyer,  Wilmore  Jack Denver 

Mickey,  Mrs.  Cora  Mae.  .  .Glen wood  Springs 

Miles,  Polly  Partridge Denver 

Miller,   Ben ?e£Yer 

Miller,  Edward  Theodore.  .  .  .Cleveland,  Ohio 

Miller,  Jake  Melville Denver 

Mills,  David  Livingstone Denver 

Moff ett,   John Denver 

Mooney,  Guy Denver 

Morgan,  Theron  Fisk Casper,  Wyo. 

Morrow,  Vernon  Alonzo Fort  Lupton 

Napier,  Barnette  Turner.  .Glenwood  Springs 

Neville,  Esther  Josephine Denver 

Newton,  Dean  Dewey Canon  City 

Ojena,  Abraham La  Junta 

Owen,   Lorene   Maud Boyero 

Palmer,  Helen  Elizabeth Denver 

Peabody,  Jesse  Marion.  .  .Glenwood  Springs 

Peak,  William  Everett Larned,  Kan. 

Pearson,  Homer  Louis Wheatridge 

Peavy,  Laurance  Barnard Denver 

Pence,   Richard  Hamell Denver 

Peters,  Gerald  Pickard Loveland 

Pfaffenberger,  Kenneth  Earl Fruita 

Phillips,  Charles  Kenneth Denver 

Pinney,  Mortie  Roy Kremmling 

Pixler,  Royal  Charles Eaton 

Pollock,  Walter  James Denver 

Powell,  Ruth Denver 

Price,  Homer  Bryan Denver 

Price,   Ruth  Daniels Denver 

Pulliam,   Josephine Durango 

Quinn,  Hugh  Robert Flagler 

Radetsky,    Meldon Denver 

Ragan,  Ethel  Adell Burlington 

Ragsdale,  Doleta  Eugenia Eastonville 

Ramey,   Winston  Jay Salida 

Ranney,  Vern  Alonzo Craig 

Reed.  Frankie  Mae Lusk,  Wyo. 

Reed,  Verner  Zevola,   Jr Denver 

Rees,   Leslie  II Denver 
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Reeves,  Helen  Elizabeth Denver 

Reeves    Mary  Belle Alamosa 

Richardson,  Wilma  Lucille.  .Grand  Junction 

Riddleberger,  Arlie  Leon Belleville,  Kan. 

Kieck,  Famta  Douglas Denver 

Rigney,  John  Calhoun.  .  .  .Glenwood  Springs 

Robmson,  Sarah  Margery Denver 

Rosenbaum,  Nathan  James.Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Roth,  Charles  Byron Denver 

Rothrock,  Thera \   Denver 

Rothwell,  Herbert  Thomas Denver 

Rucker,  Alva  Carl Boulder 

Rumsey   Harold  Irvin Wheatland,  Wyo. 

Russell,  Howard  Willis Denver 

Rutherford    Horace  Clyde,  Jr.  .  .  .Englewood 

Salisbury,  John  William Denver 

Schaupp,  Carl  Theodore Boulder 

Schnebly,   Elsworth   Miller '  Bovero 

Schneider,  Charles  Albert Ourav 

Sehurman    Frank  Rider Englewood 

Schwartz,   Louis   Elias Denver 

Schwartz,  Philip  Kohn -  '  'Denver 

Scott,  Norman  Le  Mont Denver 

Sellers,  Ruth  Katheryn Denver 

iSn51rnt^ffaT^  Pauline  Rebecca.. Laciede,  Mo. 

t£=ff?r^Howafd1-Tucker Portland 

IS afer-  Wayne  Arlie Torrington,  Wyo. 

Shaw,  Frederick  Lincoln Denver 

Shepard,    Allen "   Denver 

|h?rrell,  Ruth  Mae \\\  '.Derivlr 

bnirato,   Hajime Denver 

Shwayder,  Ben  Horace .!!.'!!    Denver 

Simms,  Genevieve  Dozier Denver 

Simon,  Bessie Denver 

Singer,   Rena Denver 

Skeels,  Ruth  Pearl Florence 

Sloane,  Dorothy  Hatch Globe  Ariz 

Smith,  Hershal  LaDare Sherman',  Tex.' 

Sonne,  Maude  Catherine Denver 

Sonne,   Norma  Lottie '   Denver 

Spinney,  Ruth  Evelyn Denver 

Steele,  Lloyd  Clinton Eckert 

Steele,  Paul  Haines Fort  Morgan 

Stem,  David Denver 

Stein,  Jennings  Julius Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Sterrett,  Harlo  Edward Wilev 

Strader,  Marian  Ella Denver 


Stratton,  Carlos  Gordon Denver 

Straub,   Tom   Moore Georgetown 

Strawson,  Stanton  Moore Westminster 

Street,  Homer  Frink Englewood 

Street,  Roy  Frink Enflewnnd 

Swainson,   Nils  Edgar. . . . . . 7.  ". .     Denve? 

Sward,  Ernest  John St    Paul    Minn 

Sweet,  Alice  Mae .Denver 

Tamminga,   Garrett  Simon Denver 

Tamminga,  John  Simon Denver- 
Taylor,  Everett  Hardy Denver 

Taylor,   Harry  Frankly n ...  ioenvlr 

Taylor,  Katherine  Florence.  .  .Dresden,  Kan. 

Thomas,   Wilbur  Leslie Denver 

Thompson,  Ruth  Louise Denver 

Tucker,  Ruth  Muriel Denver 

Tulley,  Harold  John Denver 

Upton,   Lola  Gladys '  Burlington 

Utter,   Gladys  Vivian ....V.         Derive? 

Vanderhoof,  Thomas  Dennis Rocky  Ford 

Van  Ende,  Joseph Berkelev    Pal 

Vondy,  Edna  Galena ..  Brush' 

Walker,  Walter  Roger Sugar  Citv 

Wallace,  Andrew  Crawford Buena  Vista 

Wartburg,   Arthur  Frederick Denver 

w^nS'  £e?iie  William. .  .Wheatland,  Wyo. 

Webster,  Esther  Joyce Denver 

Weltman,  Samuel  Henry "  'olnvlr 

Wentworth,  Frank  Lyle. Denvlr 

Wentworth,  Muriel  Loetta Denve? 

West,  Leroy  Allison Denver 

Wheelock,  Frank  Manchester.  ....'.'  .'Denver- 
White,  Dewey  Clark Holvoke 

White,   Frank  Coulter Crall 

White,  Harvey  Bradley ".".'.  Denve? 

Wilder,   Doris  Rosalind Denver 

Williams,  Arthur  Justin Flagler 

Wmscom,  Charlotte  Grace Walden 

Wire,  Marion  Eliza Denver 

Woempner,  Edward Fort' LuDton 

Worcester,  Samuel  Austin,  Jr.  ...Denve? 
Worley,  Harold  Homer Denver- 
Wright,  Waldo  Melvin Monte  Vista 

York,   Elmo  Preston I...  Denver 

Youngs,  Isabelle  Beatrice . '.  'Denver 

Zall,  Max  Parker Denver 

Zink,  Harold    Ros We'll    N    M 

Zuckerman,   Samuel  Stuart Boulder 


SPECIALS 


Bagot,  Mrs.  Kathleen  Wood Denver 

Berniker,    Mary Denver 

Blankenship,   Charles  Otto ..'.''   Denver 

Boddy,  Clarence  Berton Denver 

Boyd,  Nellie  Eloise '  'Denver 

Buechner,  Marie  Wilhelmina Denver 

Burman,   Signe  Viola Denver 

Brown,  Mrs.  Frederick  S 'Denver 

Carson,  Myra  Agnes Denver 

Causey,  James  Henry Denver 

Causey,  Mrs.  Mary  Tuthill Denver 

Cowger,   Winslow   Llewellyn Denver 

Craig,  Mrs.  Grace  Palmer Ault 

Daniels,  Hilliary  Guy Denver 

Dickson,  Alvin  Ray Denver 

Doud,  Marwood  Amos Wheatrid°-e 

Edwards,  Mrs.  Bertha  Brown Denver 

Ehrlich,    David Denver 

Faupell,  Absalom  Diebel '  "  'Denver 

Holden,  Robert  Greene '    Denver 

Hultin,  Walter  Joseph Denver- 
James,  William  Henry "  '  Denver- 


Jones,  James  Russell Denver 

Jones,  Robert  Arthur Denver 

Kimura,  Yonetoro "    Tanan 

Leibovitz,  Harry .' .' Denver 

McCord,  George  Lawrence,  Jr Denver 

Mewborn,  Dorsey  Sale Denver 

Mickey,  John  Lockard.  .  .  .Glenwood  Springs 

Nelson,  Wallace  Dewey Denver 

Osborne,  Alberta  Carolyn '  'Denver 

Quinn,  John  Joseph Denver 

§a,HifT;  ZePhaniah  Elis Elkhart,  Kan. 

Riddell,  Ann  Maria Irvin   Kv 

Salstrand,  George  Arthur Denver 

Seccombe,  James  Cox Denver 

Shields,   Mrs.  Belle  Mohney '.'.'  'Denver 

Steinberg,  Oscar  Joe Denver 

Sullivan,   Kathleen   Veronica .Denver 

Wemstein,    Nathan Denver 

Wells,  Mrs.  Julia  Laurette. Washington,  D.  C 
Westcott,  Lilian  Vaughn.  .  .Princeton,  N.  j' 
White,  Mrs.  Margaret  Freeman  Hay t. Denver 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Woodie  Elizabeth  Dake. Denver 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  1918 


Akins,   Helen  Elizabeth Denver 

Allen,   Jane  Gowan Denver 

Anderson,   Lucile '  '  '  'Denver 

Andrews,   Grace  Mabelle '  'Denver 

Arndt,  Mrs.  Mollie  Elizabeth Denver 

^u^USt?^a-  W Colorado  Springs 

Babbitt,  Alice  H Denver 

Seattle   Kathryn Shannon' City,  Iowa 

Bennett,  Flora  Augusta Denver 

Bernstein,  Eva  A Denver 

Berry,  Mrs.  Rose  May  Pyne Mant'eno,  111. 

Beynon,   Margaret  May Denver 

Bieghler    Mrs    Harriet  Kile.  .Leadore,  Idaho 

Black,  Mary  Downie Menasha,  Wis. 

Blankenship,  Charles  Otto Eldorado    111 


Bloom,  Gertrude  Margaret.  .  .Columbus,  Neb 

Blumenthal,  William  Raphael Denver 

Bockhahn,  Emma  H Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Bohannon,  Ida.    Salina,  Kan. 

Borgards,  Caroline Denver 

Bradley,   M.   Ethel '  '  '  'Denver 

Buerger,  Julius  Albert Denver 

Butler,   Ona Denver 

Calame,  Alice  Mae Denver 

Campbell,  Faith  Berbecker '  'Denver 

Campbell,  Ruth  Charlotte  Elliott...    Denver 

Cantril,  Nelson  Elmer Franktown 

Carlson,  Ethel  M Denver 

Carlson,   Rose  Mary Denver 

Casey,   Ruth ;  Denver 
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Cassidy,  Rose Rockf ord,  111. 

Chambers,  Cora  Alma iS?™S 

Chapman,  Paul  Harmon Kpnvpr 

Chapman,  Ruth  Emily Or^elev 

Cochran,    Mary    Frances Denver 

Collins,  Mary  Magdalen nenver 

Curry,  Maude  Mae    ¥>elltr 

Cushley,  Daniel  John JSeWr 

Daly,  Julia  Gertrude.  Denver 

Daniels,  Mildred  Elizabeth V^ltl 

Diddel,  Margaret  Miriam tslnver 

Ditmars,  Rowena  Maud wllden 

gSul^y":  AEhVhteFH°ays:  !  Sanguis  Dhis^!. 
Doughty!  Julia  Marie    ...  .Tranquility    CaL 

Downs,  Constance  Idelle BrlEver 

Eichelberger,  Bess  Edith rte£ve£ 

Ellerbe,  Bettie  Pollard DeSvw 

Engle,  Earl  Agard Denver 

grbaugh    Maxwell ■•■•••  Denver 

Ervin,   Anne  Ross Denver 

^req1ih?rdlMaVy-D\\\\\\\\\GuideRockNeb 

Feldwisch,  Bertha Eenvlr 

Fenton,  Frances  Grace nenver 

ISiM^a^fcs:::::::::::!^ 

iSieW^aFC^weii .' ." ." ." ," .'  ■  Ainan||J 

aathe    Edna  Dorothea J^a  junta 

oflson,  Esther  Victoria Idaho   Springs 

Gookins,  Robert  Pierre 5~™£ 

Graham,   Esther  Patience nlnwr 

Graham,  Malcolm  E •  ■  ■ -D enyer 

Green,  Mrs.  Mabel  J Cano n  City 

Green,  Mae.  ••■■•••■ Denver 

Greenawalt,  Irma  Maye ""PS 

Grizzell,  Sarah  Mae. Rocky  Ford 

Gustafson,  Florence  Hulda 2en^f^ 

Hall,  Susie  Lee. . . . Slnver 

Hannahs,   Ada  Belle ?™  JIJ 

Hanson,  Viola  Hulda •  •  •  •  Arvada 

Harper,   Helene Colorado.  Springs 

Hartley,  Lester  Alton Plainview,  Tex. 

Hatfield   Lela  Chandler .Broomfield 

Heath,  Hazel Rockf  ord,  111. 

Holden,  Robert  Greene ¥^Ztl 

Hole,  Frances  Ruth ijenver 

Holmes,  Ethel  Elizabeth Denver 

Holzman,  Ruth  Florence Denver 

Hopkins,  Hazel  Maude Pl5ve^r 

Horton,  Carson  Lieuellen Summerfield,  O. 

Houston,  Dorothy  May.  .Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Hudson,  Eliza  Christian Denver 

Hughes,   Mary   E Denver 

Hyder,  Mrs.  Amie  Parker Denver 

Hyland,  Julia  May Denver 

John,  Olive  Hope Englewood 

Jordan,  Katherine  Eva La  Junta 

Joseph,  Mosella  Lillian Denver 

Kaelin,  Victoria  Romula Denver 

Keeshen,   Fay   Effie Denver 

Kenehan,   Roady,   Jr Denver 

Kille,  Irene  Estelle Denver 

Kimura,  Yone .Japan 

Kingsley,  Mrs.  Perle  Shale Denver 

Klein,    Carolyn ■■  ■■  .  .Denver 

Klein,  Kurt  Karl Buffalo    N.  T. 

Klein,   Louise Denver 

Kring,  Mrs.  Jennebelle  Tennant Arvada 

LaCroix,   Ray  Roberts Denver 

Lange,  Elsie  Erna ;Denver 

LaShier,  Ethel  Evanlette Rocky  Ford 

Leavell,  Addie  Leta Fulton,  Mo. 

Light,  Nellie  Edith Denver 

Lott,   Clara  Dora Denver 

Louthan,  Dora  Frances Littleton 

Lowe,   Frances  Eleanor Denver 

Lucas,  David  Lemuel Green  River,  Utah 

Lytle,  Ruth  Rebecca Rocky  Ford 

MacDermaid,  Gladys  May Chatham,  Neb. 

MacLeod,  Mary  Ellen Denver 

Marks,  Frances Denver 

Marshall,  Pauline Quincy,  111. 

McClellan,  Carrie  Louise Cokedale 

McConnell,  Mrs.  Clara  Bradford 

Denton,  Texas 

McConnell,  Laura  Texas Dallas,  Texas 

McConnell,  Thomas  Chalfont Denver 

McConnell,  William  Granville. Dallas,  Texas 

McConnell,  W.  Joseph Denton,  Texas 

McCulloch,  Minett  Howard Denver 


McDonald,  June  Alice Longmont 

McEvoy,  Sarah  Aleta Rockf  ord,  111. 

McGraw,  Loretta Alamosa 

Mead,  Gladys  Celia Denver 

Meddins,  Beatrice  Samuella Denver 

Mehl,  Marie  Anna Padroni 

Mengel,  Martha Fort  Morgan 

Mercer,  Thomas  J Denver 

Miller,  Doris  Elizabeth Denver 

Miller,  Esther  Margaret Denver 

Miller,  Mabel  Ethel Littleton 

Moore,  Hazel  Helen Denver 

Moran,  Catherine  Mary  Vivine Denver 

Myers,  Cora  May Denver 

Myers,   Mary   Alice Denver 

Naive,  Lucy  Jordan Denver 

Nelson,  Ida  Mae Denver 

Ness,  Ragnar  John Denver 

Ny strom,  Hazel  Louise Denver 

Patterson,  Mabel La  Junta 

Patton,  Charles  Elbert Wray 

Payne,  Melvin  Ambrose Prescott,  Ariz. 

Peabody,  Grace  A Laramie,  Wyo 

Pellenz,  Eva  Mable Deertrail 

Phelps,  Helen  Bailey .Denver 

Phillips,  Maude  Irwin Rocky  Ford 

Phillips,  Stowe  Sylvester Rocky  Ford 

Pitts,  Mary  Esther Denver 

Poston,  Mrs.  Ella  M Edgewater 

Quinlivan,   Margaret  Mary Denver 

Radford,   Pearl Denver 

Ratliff,  Zephaniah  Elis Denver 

Reed,  Wallis   Stuart Denver 

Rhynalds,  Burl Oxford,  Neb. 

Rickman,   Jewel  Dean Rocky  Ford 

Robinson,  William  Francis,  Jr Denver 

Robson,  Horace  Greeley.  .Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Romick,  Nell Denver 

Ross,  Benjamin  Franklin .Aspen 

Rothwell,  William  David Denver 

Ruehle,  Hazel  Susan Denver 

Ryan,  LaFayette Limon 

Ryan,  Mrs.  LaFayette .Limon 

Schrader,  Katharine  Dennett Denver 

Schuelke,  Eli  Gustav Cheyenne  Wells 

Scovill,  Nellie  Preston Rockford,  111. 

Shaw,  Pearl  F Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Shields,  Mrs.  Belle  Mohney Denver 

Smilie,  Ouida  Phyllis Denver 

Smith,   Alsina  May Denver 

Smith,  Florence  Rees Denver 

Smith,  George  Augustus Wheatridge 

Snyder,  Mrs.  Ella  Walker Denver 

Snyder,   Tresa  Aurelia Denver 

Spandow,  William  Eastman Denver 

Spence,  Alice  Ruth Denver 

Sproul,  Phyllis  Florence  Lillian Denver 

Sproul,  Ralph  Godfrey Denver 

Steele,  Norma  Hazel  Ream Denver 

Steely,   Fred  Finn Denver 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Maud  Lafferty Denver 

Stouder,  Florence  Dell.  J .  .Denver 

Stuart,  William Eureka,  Utah 

Sullivan,  Blanche  Marie Denver 

Sutton,  Urith  Brown Russell,  Kan. 

Tenney,    Arthur   Langdon Denver 

Thams,   Gertrude Denver 

Thayer,  Floyd  Kinyon Denver 

Todd,  Lota  Anna Denver 

Trehearne,  Frances  Beatrice ...Denver 

Trout,  Everett  Edward Springfield,  O. 

Ulmer,  Sarah  Delia Hudson,  N.  M. 

Vaughan,  Mabel  Birdie .  .  .  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Veeder,   Agnes  Eugenia Denver 

Voorhees,  Ruth Denver 

Wassen,  Frances  E iJenver 

Weems,  Mrs.  Mary  Bryant Denver 

White,  Mrs.  Julia  M Denver 

White,  Kate 5envfE 

Whitford,  Ruth  Edna Denver 

Wickham,    Esther  Lionne Denver 

Wildman,  Mabelrose Denver 

Williams,  Maude  Gertrude Denver 

Willson,  Elizabeth Denver 

Wilson,  John  Gamidge Denver 

Winchell,   Karl  Frederick .Denver 

Winter,  Mary  Lucretia El  Moro 

Winterbourne,  George  Ernest Brighton 

Wisherd,  Margaret  Amanda Denver 

Wood,  Veronica  Dolores Denver 

Yates,   Eunice  Adeline .Denver 

Yoder,  Jonathan  J Enterprise,  Kan. 

Youngclaus,  Emma  Hastings Denver 

Zirkle,  Mina  Belle Denver 
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Adamson,  James  Elza Denver 

Adamson,  Mrs.  James  Elza .Denver 

Allen,  Mrs.  Florence  Edna Denver 

Allen,   Louisa  Thomas Denver 

Allison,   Flora Denver 

Allison,   Grace   E Denver 

Ames,   Florence Denver 

Ammons,  Anne  Josephine Denver 

Anderson,  Ida  Marie Denver 

Anderson,   Lucile Denver 

Anderson,   Marion   W Denver 

Anthony,  Hazyl  Kathryn Denver 

Arndt,   Mrs.   Mollie  Elizabeth   Anderson.. 

,    ;  ; Denver 

Ashley,  Kate  Wood Denver 

Baerresen,  Bertha  I Denver 

Baerresen,  Edna  Elizabeth Denver 

Bailey,  Cosby  C Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Bates,  Leola  Rosella Denver 

Bauserman,  Nellie  Kate Denver 

Beatty,  Mary  Emaline Denver 

Beggs,  Mrs.  Annabell  Harper Denver 

Benson,  Evlyn  Anne Denver 

Beynon,   Margaret  May Denver 

Bliss,   Cora  Mabel Denver 

Blumenthal,  William  Raphael Denver 

Booth,  Mrs.  Zelma  M Denver 

Borst,  Mrs.  Ella  Henry Denver 

Boyles,  Hattie  Belle Denver 

Boyles,    Sadie  Jane Denver 

Brady,  Anabel ,  Denver 

Brandt,  Jesse  Waite . ."  \  Denver 

Brown,  Amy  Jane Denver 

Brown,  Mrs.  Florence  Dockery  Rag-land.  . 

,-,   •  ■ ■  • Denver 

Brown,  George  Earl Greeley 

Brown,   Julia  M Denver 

Bryan,   Ethel  Ellen. . "  'Denver 

Buell,  Eva  Campbell Denver 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Myrtie  Evalina  Thompson 

Denver 

Carlson,   Rose   Mary Denver 

Chadwick,  Marcia Kansas  City,  Mo 

Chambers,  Stella  Georgina Denver 

Chaney,  Alta  Jane Denver 

Christian,  Charlotte  Ruth ,'.  !  Denver 

Clancy,  Agnes  Vivian Denver 

Clark,  Annie  May Denver 

Cleverly,    Susan   Catharine .' .'  .'Denver 

Coffran,  Avis  Pearl Denver 

Collins,  Mary  M Denver 

Connelly,  Mrs.  Katherine  Mary Denver 

Cordingly,  Elizabeth Denver 

Corey,   Elizabeth  Amney Denver 

Corich,  Ida  Marguerite Denver 

Cummings,   Emeline   Moody Denver 

Curry,  Rose  Lawrence Denver 

Daly,  Bernadetta  Marie Denver 

Daly,  Julia  Gertrude 'Denver 

Deidesheimer,  Frederick  William Denver 

Deidesheimer,  Mrs.  Marguerite Denver 

Des  Jardins,  May  Eleanore Denver 

Diddel,  Marguerite  Miriam Denver 

Ditmars,  Rowena  Maud Denver 

Eagleton,   Matthew  Ellsworth Denver 

Edwards,  Emma  Edna Denver 

Edwards,  Mrs.  Mabel  Dean  Walker.  .Denver 

Edwards,   Sarah  Esther Denver 

Ellermeier,  Mrs.  Alma  Louise  Markwardt 

■**"*•"••••■•••■»»■•••..,  Dfi'l  VPT* 

Ellis,  Mary  Elizabeth .'  Denver 

Englehardt,  Josephine  Constantia  Virginia 

Ervin,'  Ann  Ross.' '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'...'. Denver 

Evarts,  Grace  Frances Denver 

Everitt,  Elva  Rae Denver 

Farquhar   Mary  Duella.  .  .  .Guide  Rock,  Neb. 

Farrell,    Mary    Edna Denver 

Feldwisch,   Bertha "  '  Denver 

Fenton,  Frances  Grace .'.'.'"   Denver- 
Fergus,  Mrs.  Marie  Myers '  'Denver 

Filson,    Emma    Myrtle Denver 

Fisher,    Gladys   Amelia Henderson 

Fletcher,  Mrs.  Lida  Eleanor  Gabriel.  .Denver 

Force,  Jessie Denver 

Foster,    Lucy   Josephine Denver 

Fraser,   Robert  Stuart Leadville 

Freeman,  Eliot  Nichols Denver 

Frees,  Anna  Mary Denver 

French,  Nelle  Leona .'  .Denver 

Gard,   Clarissa  Francesca \  \  Denver 

Gedney,  Beatrice  Kathryn Denver 

Girardot,  Augustine  Marie Denver 


Glaze,  Caroline  Eleanor Denver 

Godley,  Lois  Sophie Edgewater 

Grace,   Margaret   Regina Denver 

Greenbaum,  Anna  Josephine Denver 

Greene,  Burnus  Raymond Denver 

Griffin,    Evelyn Denver 

Gumlick,  Mrs.  Helen  Russell  Smith.  . Denver 

Hall,   Agnes   Skidmore Denver 

Hall,  Corinne  Emma Denver 

Handley,  Marietta  Jane Denver 

Hanen,  Opal  Janice Denver 

Hansen,   Zelma  Elisabeth '.'.  '.  Denver 

Hanson,    Opal Denver 

Harker,  Mary  Frances .'.'.'  \  Denver 

Haviland,  Harriet  Aurelia Denver 

Hemberger,  Elizabeth Denver 

Hipp,  Mrs.  Carrie  Turner Denver 

Holland,    Ruth Denver 

Hollingshead,   Laura  Belle '. Denver 

Holmes,  Ethel  Elizabeth Denver 

Hopkins,    Alice Denver 

Hoskin,   Elizabeth   Bertha Littleton 

Hotchkiss,  Elmer  Aro Greeley 

Hougland,   Mary  Elizabeth '.Denver 

Hughes,  Delia  Anita Denver 

Jameson,  Dora  Cecilia  Christensen.  .Denver 

Johnson,  Ella  Christine .Denver 

Johnson,    Laura  Louise Denver 

Jones,  Edith  Helen Denver 

Jordan,   Sarah   Mary Denver 

Keirn,  Mrs.  Clara  M.  Rood .'  .Denver 

Keller,    Elizabeth  Mary Denver 

Kingsley,   Mrs.   Perle   Shale Denver 

Klein,    Carolyn Denver 

Klein,   Louise Denver 

Landen,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Margaret  Long.  .  .  . 

_  .  •  : ■•■•■. Denver 

Lmdsey,   Fannie  Virginia Denver 

Livesey,    Mary   McGregor Denver 

Longan,  Anna  Miller Denver 

Longan,    Rose   Mary Denver 

Lowe,  Anna  Fredrica Denver 

Lyon.   Florence  Ella Denver 

MacDonald,  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen Denver 

MacDonald,  Myra  May Denver 

Mackie,    Ellison Denver 

May,    Gladys .Denver 

McBreen,  Barbara  Isabel Denver 

McCausland,    Calla   Amelia Golden 

McCoy,  Maude  Ellen Denver 

McCrimmon,  Flora Denver 

McFadden,    Tena  E Denver 

McGillivray,  Mrs.  Edna  Valinna  Kingsley 

_„  ■  ■ Denver 

McGlauflin,    Idabelle Denver 

McLaury,  Frank Denver 

McMeen,   George  Marvin Denver 

Menke,   Alice Denver 

Menke,    Helen Denver 

Messerve,  Zell ' Denver 

Miller,    Laura  Louise Denver 

Mitchell,  Nellie  May Denver 

Moore,  Alice  Lucy Denver 

Mosher,    Abbie Denver 

Muller,   Maud  L Denver 

Muller,  Ruth Denver 

Myers,  Cora  May Denver 

Myers,  Mrs.  Jessie  Well  wood Denver 

Nevin,  Mrs.  Jessie  M Denver 

Norris,   Lillian  G Denver 

Norton,    Olive Denver 

Osenbaugh,  Charles  Merril Chico,  Cal. 

Palmquist,   Christina  M Denver 

Parker,  Anna Pueblo 

Parker,   William  M Denver 

Parsons,   Jessalyn  Louise Denver 

Patton,  Rosamond  Edith Denver 

Patton,   Margaret  Adams Denver 

Peavey,  Mary  Cecilia Denver 

Pellenz,  Eva  Mable Denver 

Peoples,  Mrs.  Mamie  E Denver 

Phillips,    Stowe   Sylvester Rocky   Ford 

Porter,  Myrta  Bella Denver 

Porterfield,   Blanche  Isabel Denver 

Price,  Margaret  Anna Denver 

Prince,  Mrs.   Carrie  M Denver 

Queree,    Pearl Denver 

Radford,  Pearl Edgewater 

Ramage,  Mrs.  Elsie  Collier Denver 

Redford,  Helen  Dihle Denver 

Reed,    Helen   Frances Denver 

Reiss,    Cecelia Denver 

Reiss,   Johanna Denver 
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EXTENSION  COLLEGE— Continued 


Reneau,  Lola  Mae Denver 

Reno,  Eva  L Denver 

Rood,  Mrs.  Hephzibah  Herod  Ashley. Denver 

Ruffer,  William Denver 

Ruhl,   Mrs.  Dora  R Denver 

Sanger,  Harriet  Virginia Denver 

Sawyer,   Mabel  Eldora Denver 

Serl,  Emma Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Shaw,  Mrs.  Edna  Lincoln Denver 

Shively,  Charles  Stacy Denver 

Shuck,  Merrette  Edwin Denver 

Skinner,    Isabella Denver 

Skoss,  Mrs.   Sarah  Myerson Denver 

Smith,  Viva  Rita Denver 

Stanhope,  Mrs.  Susan  J Denver 

Stanhope,  Theresa  Jeannette Denver 

Stevens,  Mrs.  Maude  Lafferty Denver 

Stone,  Esther  Gunhild Denver 

Stueland,  Louis  Andreas Denver 

Sweet,   Inez    Eliza Denver 

Swenson,  Blanda  D Denver 

Symon,  Lillian  Sara Denver 


Taub,  Bertha  Albertina Denver 

Tredway,   Jessie  Montgomery Denver 

Trehearne,  Frances  Beatrice Denver 

Ulmer,  Sarah  Delia Denver 

Vaile,  Mrs.  Kate  Edna  Rothwell Denver 

Van  Landingham,  Demetrius  Pratha. Denver 
Van  Orman,  Mrs.  Laura  Deering.  ..  .Denver 

Varney,  Maud  Elden Denver 

Vaughn,  Mrs.  Louise  Motter  Butts.  .Denver 

Veniere,   Cecilia  Josephine Denver 

Wair,   Andrew   William Denver 

Waller,  Gretna  Corinne Denver 

Ward,  Mrs.  Hannah  Johnston Denver 

Weems,  Mrs.  Mary  Bryant Denver 

Wheeler,  Mary  Prances Denver 

White,  Mrs.  Julia  Miller Denver 

Wildman,  Mabelrose Denver 

Willsea,  Mary  A Denver 

Wisherd,  Margaret  Amanda Denver 

Wood,   Veronica  Dolores Denver 

Wright,  Helen  Hess Denver 

Youngclaus,  Emma  Hastings Denver 
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On  the  preceding  pages  are  printed  the  names  of  the  students  who  are 
under  the  care  of  the  Faculty  at  University  Park,  numbering  in  all, 
with  double  counts  omitted 1140 

In  the  catalogs  of  the  several  professional  schools  (to  be  had  for  the 
asking)  are  printed  the  names  of  the  students  in  those  schools  num- 
bering   310 

This  shows  total  of  students,  for  1918-19,  to  be 1450 

THE  ILIFF  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY, 

an  entirely  independent  institution,  located  at  University  Park,  is  upon 
terms  of  friendliest  co-operation  with  the  University  of  Denver.  The  courses 
in  the  Iliff  School  are  open  to  students  in  the  University,  with  reciprocal  cour- 
tesies from  the  University  to  the  Iliff  School. 

For  catalog  write  the  President  of  the  Iliff  School  of  Theology,  the  Rev. 
James  A.  Beebe,  D.D.,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 


Service  to  the  Public 


The  Charter  of  the  University  of  Denver  was  granted  fifty-five  years 
ago.  The  institution  has  now  3,559  graduates,  leading  all  institutions  of  the 
first  rank  in  the  whole  Rocky  Mountain  country  in  number  of  graduates  and 
in  service  to  the  public.  The  University  has  produced  authors,  college  pro- 
fessors, physicians,  surgeons,  dentists,  lawyers,  certified  public  accountants, 
bankers,  business  efficiency  experts,  public  school  teachers  (a  thousand  or  more 
in  number) ,  chemists,  electricians,  engineers,  farmers,  Christian  Association 
secretaries,  librarians,  public  servants  of  every  variety,  home-makers  in  great 
numbers,  officers  and  soldiers  for  the  army  in  all  branches  of  the  service  from 
the  rank  of  colonel  down  (in  number  566),  and  also  200  ministers  and 
missionaries. 
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I  am  a  man  and  nothing  which  relates  to  man  can  oe  a  matter  of  unconcern  to  me. 
— Terence 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 

COLLEGE  OP  LIBERAL  ARTS: 

Offers  four  years  of  college  work,  with  an  adequate  range  of  electives,  leading  to 
the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

DEAN:     Herbert  A.  Howe,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL: 

Offers  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy. 

DEAN:     Herbert  A.  Howe,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 

SCHOOL  OP  PHARMACY: 

Offers  courses  of  study  as  follows :  The  regular  two-year  course  leads  to  the  degree 
of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy;  the  three-year  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist;  the  four-year  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Pharmacy. 

DIRECTOR:     Wilber  D.  Engle,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL: 

Offers   elementary,  advanced  and   graduate  courses-  which  are  equivalent  to  the 

courses  of  the  regular  college  year. 

DIRECTOR:     Wilber  D.  Engle,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 

EXTENSION  COLLEGE: 

Offers  college  subjects  in  regular  classes  on  Saturday  and  at  other  special  times. 
DIRECTOR:     Daniel  E.  Phillips,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 

LAW  SCHOOL: 

Offers  a  course  of  study,  covering  three  years,  which  leads  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 

of  Laws. 

DEAN:     George  C.  Manly,  E.  &  C.  Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 

DENTAL  SCHOOL: 

Offers  a  course  of  study,  covering  four  years,  which  leads  to  the  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Dental  Surgery. 

DEAN:     Hiram  A.  Fynn,  1340  Arapahoe  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 

SCHOOL  OP  COMMERCE: 

Offers  a  course  of  study  covering  three  years,  which  leads  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Commercial  Science.     Graduate  courses  are  also  offered  which  lead  to  the  Degree 
of  Master  of  Commercial  Science.     Three  different  four-year  courses  lead  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Commerce. 
DEAN:     George  A.  Warfield,  1330  Arapahoe  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Specific  information  concerning  the  departments  of  the  University  can  be  secured 
from  the  Deans  and  Directors  at  the  addresses  given  above.  Any  inquiry  which  is 
addressed  to  the  Chancellor  at  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado,  will  be  answered  in 
the  first  mail. 
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Follow  your  honest  convictions,  and  be  strong. — Thackeray. 
General  Social  Regulations  of  the  Trustees 

No  immoral  students  shall  be  received  or  retained. 

Visiting  Places  of  immoral  or  questionable  resort,  the  use  of  vulgar  or  profane 
language  and  of  all  intoxicating  stimulants,  and  of  tobacco  in  and  about  the  buildings, 
is  prohibited.  5   ' 

Attendance  at  Chapel  is  obligatory. 

es  J!r  liTa,T-l0r  °ther  S°!ieJtyL  °f  ,students  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Department  shall  be 
established  until  recommended  by  the  Liberal  Arts  Faculty,  and  the  permission  of  the 
executive  Committee  is  secured. 

No  literary  or  other  entertainment  shall  be  given  in  the  name  of  the  University 
of  Denver  or  of  any  society  thereof,  the  programme  of  which  shall  not  have  been 
approved  by  the  Liberal  Arts  Faculty. 

I  kN°lPAeri0diCal  fha"  b/ PubIished  by  «»•  students  which  has  not  the  sanction  of  the 
Liberal  Arts  Faculty  and  Executive  Committee. 

Specific  Social  Regulations  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Faculty 

1.  The  rule  prohibiting  the  use  of  tobacco  in  and  about  the  buildings  of  the  Uni- 
versity ,s  construed  now  to  include  the  University  Campus  and  the  Iliff  School  Campus. 

2  All  entertainments,  literary  or  social,  which  are  given  in  the  name  of  the  Uni- 
versity, or  of  any  class  or  society  thereof,  must  be  scheduled  with  the  Dean  of  Women 
be  choTn  Faculty.     For  every  such  function  an  approved  chaperon  must 

th*  l"jid-rCYnCard  Party£can  be  g^en  at  any  time  or  in  any  place  in  the  name  of 

ol  /rt     Den.Vr,'r  °1  ^ ClaSS  °r  S°CietV  there°f-     The  University  assumes 

no  control  of  the  social  hfe  of  students  who  reside  at  home  or  are  under  the  direct 
control  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  when  said  students  are  away  from  the  college 
grounds  and  buildings.  But  if  parents  or  guardians  give  dances  or  card  parties  for 
their  sons  and  daughters,  they  are  reminded  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  give  such 
entertainments  in  the  name  of  the  University  or  of  any  class  or  society  thereof. 

4.  Two  public  plays  may  be  given  in  each  year,  namely:  One  by  the  Senior  Class 
during  Commencement  week,  and  one  by  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking.  Private 
plays  may  be  given,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

5.  Young  women  who  do  not  reside  at  home,  or  are  not  assigned  to  homes  by 
their  parents  or  guardians,  are  required  to  reside  in  Templin  Hall  or  in  other  approved 
houses.  Houses  winch  are  approved  as  homes  for  women  are  not  permitted  to  provide 
any  rooms  for  men.  All  young  women  who  do  not  reside  at  home  (or  in  homes 
assigned  by  their  parents  or  guardians)  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dean  of 
Women. 

6.  Young  men  who  do  not  reside  at  home,  or  are  not  assigned  to  homes  by  their 
parents  or  guardians,  are  required  to  reside  in  approved  houses.  Houses  which  are 
approved  as  homes  for  men  are  not  permitted  to  provide  rooms  for  women.  All  young 
men  who  do  not  reside  at  home  (or  in  homes  assigned  by  their  parents  or  guardians) 
are  under  the  supervision  of  certain  designated  members  of  the  Faculty. 

7.  The  conduct  of  students  at  all  times  not  only  in  and  about  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  University,  but  in  the  entire  district  of  University  Park,  must  conform 
to  the  established  standards  of  civilized  society.  Fighting,  rudeness,  coarseness,  hazing 
and  all  other  vulgar  and  boorish  performances  are  prohibited.  Students  who  are  guilty 
of  such  conduct  shall  be  suspended  at  once  by  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chancellor  or 
the  Dean  or  by  any  Professor.  Suspended  students  must  instantly  leave  the  buildings 
and  grounds  of  the  University  and  remain  away  from  buildings  and  grounds  until  they 
are  restored  by  the  Faculty. 

8.  Any  student  who  desires  to  serve  as  an  accredited  college  correspondent  of  any 
paper,  in  Denver  or  elsewhere,  must  first  secure  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 


Planting  colleges  and  filling  them  with  studious  young  men  and  women  is  planting 
seed  corn  for  the  world. — Judson. 

Summary  of  Students  for   1918-19 

In  Graduate  School 

Graduate  Students. ." 120 

In  College  of  Liberal  Arts 

Seniors   97 

Juniors  105 

Sophomores 128 

Freshmen ■ 3*>2 

College  Specials 44 

In  Summer  School • 217 

In  Extension  College 223 

Total  College  and  Graduate  Students,  less  double 

counts  I140 

In  Professional  Schools 

Law 39 

Dentistry  108 

Commerce 163 

Total  in  Professional  Schools 310 

Total  University  Students,  1918-1919 1450 
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For  Year  Books,  Bulletins  and  Information,  Write 
Chancellor  Buchtel,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colo. 
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Man  is  incurably  religious. — Sabatier. 

THE  FIRST  WORD:  PLACE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE 
By  President  William  Oxley  Thompson  of  the  Ohio  State  University 

All  purposeful  educational  leaders  are  now  saying  that  the  adequate  recog- 
nition of  the  place  of  religion  in  the  educational  life  of  our  time  is  bound  up 
with  the  programs  of  the  institutions  which  are  fostered  and  maintained  by  the 
great  religious  denominations.  This  address  brings  into  clear  view  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  Christian  Schools  where  educational  programs  are  as  broad 
as  the  life  of  man  and  where  religion  and  science  are  equally  free.  A  few 
sentences  from  this  illuminating  address  are  here  printed : 

"I  express  the  deep  conviction  that  the  Church  will  make  a  mistake  if  it 
loosens  its  hold  on  its  colleges,  and  the  further  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  change  of  control  dictated  by  the  influence  of  great  boards  or  foundations, 
or  by  the  simple  desire  to  get  money  or  the  influence  of  individuals. 

"In  the  first  place,  let  me  suggest  that  the  denominational  college  should 
stand  for  the  fundamental  importance  of  religion.  I  believe  the  State  is  pro- 
foundly interested  in  religion.  I  do  not  say  she  is  interested  in  Methodism  or 
Presbyterianism,  in  Catholicism  or  Protestantism,  except  in  so  far  as  these 
institutions  are  the  representatives  of  religion.  The  Ordinance  of  1787  stated 
a  profound  truth  when  it  declared  religion  essential  to  good  government. 

"In  the  second  place,  I  suggest  the  importance  of  the  unhampered  teaching 
of  religion.  This  means  to  give  it  a  place  of  honor  in  the  course  of  study  and 
to  be  free  to  teach  it.  The  time  may  come  when  this  will  be  possible  in  a' State 
university.  It  certainly  is  not  true  today.  Nor  is  the  Church  as  an  institution 
of  worship  equal  to  the  problem. 

"The  denominational  college  supported  by  the  Church  may  become  the 
best  expression  of  religious  freedom  in  teaching  that  the  generation  knows.  My 
conviction  is  that  the  Church  will  be  not  only  traitor  to  its  own  interests,  but 
also  recreant  to  its  duty  to  the  State  if  it  shall  relinquish  its  emphasis  upon 
these  religious  fundamentals.  National  morality  is  not  likely  to  permanently 
prevail  in  the  absence  of  religious  conviction  and  spiritual  influences.  Presi- 
dent of  a  State  university  as  I  am,  I  sincerely  hope  there  may  be  no  lessening 
of  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  denominational  college  to  those  principles 
of  religion  and  morals  which  were  considered  of  first  importance  by  their 
founders.    They  were  never  more  needed  than  now. 

"The  atmosphere  in  which  a  boy  is  educated  counts  for  much.  I  am  in 
no  way  untrue  to  State  institutions  when  I  say  that  in  our  day  a  boy  might 
become  a  bachelor  or  a  master  in  almost  any  one  of  the  best  of  them  and  be 
as  ignorant  of  the  Bible,  the  great  literature  which  it  contains,  the  moral 
and  spiritual  truth  which  it  represents,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
religion,  the  facts  and  methods  by  which  they  are  defended,  their  nature 
and  their  value  to  society,  as  if  he  had  been  educated  in  a  non-Christian 
country.  Who  is  to  supply  this  lack  if  not  the  Church  college?  Is  not  the 
Church,  with  all  its  institutions,  set  for  this  duty? 

"This  leads  me  to  suggest  that  it  is  to  her  own  colleges  the  Church  must 
chiefly  look  for  the  specific  preparation  of  her  leaders,  her  recruits  for 
missionary  and  ministerial  service,  and  her  workers  generally.  The  figures 
often  given  about  the  relatively  small  number  of  candidates  for  these  posi- 
tions who  come  from  State  institutions  are  in  the  main  true,  and  when  we 
have  done  our  best  by  the  fostering  of  voluntary  religious  organizations 
within  State  Institutions,  the  disproportion  is  likely  to  remain  very  great. 

"It  is  not  alone  true  of  leaders.  Too  much  prominence  has  probably 
been  given  to  the  number  of  leaders  produced.  It  is  equally  important  to 
have  an  increasing  body  of  intelligent,  moral  and  spiritual  common  people. 
A  republic  cannot  continue  to  exist  without  them." 
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When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him. — Psalm  8 


THE    GREAT    TELESCOPE 


THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  ASTRONOMICAL  RESEARCH 


When  the  planet  Eros  was  in  opposition  in  1898-99  (at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery) it  was  observed  by  fifty-one  astronomers  who  made  1,160  observations 
in  all.  Of  this  total  number  more  than  300  observations  were  made  by  Dean 
Howe  in  the  Chamberlin  Observatory  at  University  Park.  These  facts  were 
brought  out  in  a  somewhat  dramatic  manner  in  the  thesis  which  was  presented 
by  Gustav  Stracke  for  his  Doctor's  Degree  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  All 
the  conspicuous  observatories  in  the  world  were  occupied  in  making  observa- 
tions of  this  new  planet.  Some  of  the  most  notable  observatories  made  obser- 
vations as  follows:  Algiers  13,  Berlin  24,  Bordeaux  19,  University  of  Vir- 
ginia 38,  Greenwich  30,  Hamburg  13,  Lick  Observatory  65,  Leipzig  37,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  24,  Marseilles  43,  Munich  98,  Paris  29,  Rome  5,  Strasburg 
42,  Washington  14,  Vienna  33,  and  Yerkes  Observatory  74. 

The  Chamberlin  Observatory  of  the  University  of  Denver  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  astronomical  stations  of  the  world. 


He  is  to  be  educated  not  because  he  is  to  make  shoes,  nails  and  pins,  but  because  he  is  a 

man. — Channing. 
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THE   LIBRARY 
The  birth  of  science  was  the  death  of  superstition. — Huxley 


SCIENCE  HALL 
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Keep  God's  model  safe,  new  men  will  rise  to  take  its  mould. —Br owning 


THE  CHAPEL 


In  these  days  half  our  diseases  come  from  neglect  of  the  body.-Bulwer-Lytton 

§«5 


THE  GYMNASIUM 

7 


Every  man  has  his  own  vocation.  There  is  one  direction  in  which  all  space  is  open 
to  him.  He  has  faculties  silently  inviting  him  thither  to  endless  exertion.  He  is  Wee 
a  ship  in  a  river;  he  runs  against  obstructions  on  every  side  but  one;  on  that  side  all 
obstruction  is  taken  away,  and  he  sweeps  serenely  over  a  deepening  channel  into  an 
infinite  sea. — Emerson. 


The  truest  test  of  civilization  is  not  the  census,  nor  the  size  of  cities,  nor  the  crops; 
no,  but  the  kind  of  man  the  country  turns  out. — Emerson. 


SERVICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

The  Charter  of  the  University  of  Denver  was  written  by  Governor  John 
Evans,  Territorial  Governor  of  Colorado  by  appointment  of  President  Lin- 
coln, and  was  granted  by  the  Territorial  Legislature  fifty-six  years  ago  on  the 
5th  March  in  1864.  With  the  class  of  1920  the  list  of  degrees  approximates 
4.000.  The  University  leads  all  institutions  of  the  first  rank  in  the  Kocky 
Mountain  country  in  number  of  graduates  and  in  service  to  the  public.  Among 
these  graduates  are  over  200  ministers  and  missionaries,  over  600  physicians 
and  surgeons,  over  1000  public  school  teachers,  over  350  lawyers,  nearly  600 
dentists,  authors,  college  presidents,  college  professors,  bankers,  business 
efficiency  experts,  pharmacists,  chemists,  electricians,  engineers,  farmers, 
librarians,  certified  public  accountants,  public  servants  of  every  variety,  home- 
makers  in  great  numbers,  566  officers  and  soldiers  for  the  army,  during  the 
World  War}  in  all  branches  of  the  service  from  the  rank  of  colonel  down. 
Fifteen  of  our  men  made  the  supreme  sacrifice ;  eighteen  others  were  wounded. 
Four  hundred  additional  men  were  in  student  army  training  corps  when  the 
armistice  was  signed.  And  now  with  the  urgent  demand  for  directors  of 
religious  education  the  University  has  arranged  a  specific  course  to  develop 
trained  workers  for  this  new  departure  in  the  life  of  the  modern  church. 

THE  ILIFF  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

an  entirely  independent  institution,  located  at  University  Park,  is  upon  terms 
of  friendliest  co-operation  with  the  University  of  Denver.  The  courses  in 
the  Iliff  School  are  open  to  students  in  the  University,  with  reciprocal  cour- 
tesies from  the  University  to  the  Iliff  School. 

For  catalog  write  the  President  of  the  Iliff  School  of  Theology,  the  Rev. 
James  A.  Beebe,  D.D.,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 


1  ^-TeTeZe™*  "0*M"'  "***  nWu  *°  m  Can  6e  a  m^  of  unconcern  to  me. 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 

COLLEGE   OP  LIBERAL  ARTS: 

«°"er  yJ7jel:zei:::K  wlth  an  adequate  ™se  of  — -*  ■— * «» 

DEAN:  Herbert  A.  Howe,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 
GRADUATE  SCHOOL: 

Offers  graduate  courses  leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

DEAN:  Herbert  A.  Howe,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 
SCHOOL  OP  PHARMACY: 

of  GraZT63  0tTd7  aS  f°ll0WS:  The  regUlar  tW°-year  C0Urse  leads  to  the  degree 
ceufiSrcte^st  theT7''  ^  ^^  ^  ^  t&  tte  ^  °f  Pba™a" 
rPhaLacy  ^  C°UrSe  leadS  t0  thG  d6gree  °f  BaChel0r  of  Scie"ce 

DIRECTOR:     Wilber  D.  Engle,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 
SCHOOL  OP  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING: 

SlgineTring"  ^  *T"  "  ^  ^  ^  ^^  "  ^  *  CW 
DIRECTOR:     Wilber  D.  Engle,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 
SCHOOL  OF  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING- 

Engineering  ""  C°UrSe  *****  l°  ^  ^^  °f  BaChel°r  °f  Science  ™  Electrical 

DIRECTOR:     Reuben  E.  Nyswander,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 
SUMMER  SCHOOL: 

Offers  elementary,  advanced  and   graduate  courses   which  are   equivalent  to  the 
courses  of  the  regular  college  year.  ivdient  to  tne 

DIRECTOR:     Wilber  D.  Engle,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 
EXTENSION  COLLEGE: 

™Zn T^  SUbJSCtS  "  regUlar  ClaSS6S  °n  SEtUrday  and  at  ^er  special  times. 
DIRECTOR:     Daniel  E.  Phillips,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 
LAW  SCHOOL: 

of  Law's  C°UrSe  °f  StUd7,  C°VerinS  three  yearS'  WWCh  lGadS  t0  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 

DEAN:     George  C.  Manly,  E.  &  C.  Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 
DENTAL  SCHOOL: 

TZmZZ°rlStUd7'  C°VerinS  f°Ur  ^  WhiCh  *""  t0  tte  Degree  of  Doctor 
DEAN:     Manfred  S.  Fraser,  1340  Arapahoe  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 
SCHOOL  OP  COMMERCE: 

Offers  a  course  of  study  covering  three  years,  which  leads  to  the  Degree  of  Bachelor 

o    M^Tof  rSCienCS--  GradUate  C°UrSeS  are  alS°  °ffered  WWch  Jead  t°  tie  Deg 

fegrle  of  BacheirnTT      ^T*'     ^  different  ^^  C0Ur3es  Iead  to  the 
uegree  or  bachelor  of  Arts  in  Commerce. 

DEAN:     George  A.  Warfield,  1330  Arapahoe  Street,  Denver,  Colorado. 

fromSXmDelnnS0rrdti0n-  T*™  ^  departments  of  the  University  can  be  secured 

addressed  to  th     SLSf      ?tt  ■  addreSS6S  ^   ^     Any  ^^  which   is 

the  first  man         CnanCelIor  at  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado,  will  be  answered  in 


That  which  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business. — IzaaTc  Walton 


TRUSTEES  OF  THE  COLORADO  SEMINARY 

(Property-holding  Corporation  under  Charter  of  5th  March,  1864) 


Teem  Expires  1920 
Orrin  W.  Auman 
J.  Stanley  Edwards 
John  Evans 
Francis  J.  McConnell 
Frank  McDonough, 

Sr. 
Charles  L.  Mead 
James  R.  Thorpe 


Teem  Expires  1921 
Charles  R.  Brock 
James  H.  Causey 
Alexander  L.  Doud 
Ervin  N.  Edgerton 
William  H.  Howell 
Herbert  E.  Johnson 
George  C.  Manly 


Term  Expires  1922 
Frederick    J.     Cham- 

berlin 
Earl  M.  Cranston 
William  G.  Evans 
William  L.  Hartman 
L.  Wirt  Markham 
Karl  C.  Schuyler 
Joseph  C.  Shattuck 


Term  Expires  1923 
Charles  W.  Hancher 
Frank  R.  Hollenback 
William  S.  Iliff 
William  Lennox 
Albert  E.  Reynolds 
William  E.  Sweet 
Egbert  N.  Wood 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  COLORADO  SEMINARY 

WHO  ARE  ALSO  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 

(Scholastic  and  Degree-Conferring  Corporation) 


Wm.  G.  Evans,  President 
A.  L.  Doud,  Vice-President 
E.  M.  Cranston,  Vice-President 


F.  J.  Chamberlin,  Treasurer 
A.  E.  Reynolds 
Wm.  S.  Iliff 


H.  E.  Johnson 
O.  W.  Auman 
C.  L.  Mead 


UNIVERSITY  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  COLORADO  CONFERENCE 

(The  members  of  this  committee  meet  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Colorado  Seminary) 


LAYMEN 


H.  E.  Barnes 
C.  A.  Bartels 
F.  W.  Birney 
F.  G.  Bloom 
F.  A.  Boggess 
C.  F.  Carnine 


E.  Fair 
O.  Fulscher 
J.  R.  Forsyth 
T.  B.  Groves 
G.  A.  Hamilton 
J.  S.  Hatcher 


C.  G.  Hickey 
I.  F.  Keeping 
G.  F.  Kern 

F.  A.  Leete 
M.  F.  Miller 

G.  W.  Parfet 


P.  J.  Reifel 
B.  F.  Scribner 
H.  L.  Shattuck 

F.  W.  Stover 

G.  W.  Whitford 
E.  C.  Withrow 


MINISTERS 


R.  R.  Adams 
R.  H.  Ayres 
J.  T.  Bainbridge 
W.  E.  Bell 
W.  E.  Bennett 
R.  E.  Bird 
J.  G.  Brawn 
S.  L.  Gates 
A.  L.  T.  Ewert 


D.  D.  Forsyth 
R.  H.  Forrester 
G.  M.  Henderson 
A.  Hurlstone 
S.  H.  Kirkbride 
G.  E.  Konkel 

F.  T.  Krueger 

G.  E.  Kitchen 
J.  J.  Lace 

C. 


G.  S.  Lackland 
N.  H.  Lee 
J.  W.  Mahood 
O.  K.  Maynard 
G.  L.  Nuckolls 
A.  F.  Ragatz 
C.  A.  Rowand 
C.  B.  Steele 
G.  H.  Stuntz 
A.  Wright 


C.  B.  Spencer 
W  T.  Scott 
C.  O.  Thibodeau 
J.  Thomas 
T.  H.  Temple 

B.  T.  Vincent 
A.  J.  Waller 
W.  D.  Waller 

C.  B.  Wilcox 
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Education  is  the  apprenticeship  of  life 


University  of  Denver 

and  Colorado  Seminary 


Year  Book 


1920 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


1920 


First  Semester 


Sept.  13-14,  Monday  and  Tuesday- 
Registration  Days.  Extra  fee 
for  registration  after  Tuesday, 
Sept.  14. 

Sept.  15,  Wednesday  —  Recitations 
begin. 

Sept.  17,  Friday— Reception  by  the 
two  Christian  Associations. 

Sept.  24,  Friday— Chancellor's  Fac- 
ulty Party. 

Nov.  25-26,  Thursday  and  Friday- 
Thanksgiving  recess. 

Dec.  18,  Saturday— Christmas  recess 
begins. 

1921 

Jan.  3,  Monday— First  semester  re- 
sumes. 

Jan.  24-28,  Monday  to  Friday— Reg- 
istration for  second  semester. 

Jan.  28,  Friday  — First  semester 
ends. 


1921 


Second  Semester 


Feb.    1,  Tuesday— Opening   day  of 
second     semester;     registration 
ends   at  noon.     Extra   fee   for 
registration  later  than  Tuesday 
Feb.  1.  J' 

Feb.    14-18,    Monday    to    Friday- 
Week  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

Mar .19-27,  Saturday  to  Sunday- 
Spring  vacation. 

April  29,  Friday— High  School  Re- 
ception. 

June  3,  Friday— Class  Day. 

June    5,    Sunday  — Baccalaureate 
service. 

June  7-8,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday- 
Meetings  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

June  8,  Wednesday— Alumni  Day. 

June  9,  Thursday— Commencement, 

June    10,    Friday— Second   semester 
ends. 


Summer  School  in  1921  from  June  20  to  July  29 
First  Semester  of  1921-2  opens  Monday,  September  12. 
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He  who  wishes  to  exert  a  useful  influence  must  be  careful  to  insult  nothing.  Let  Mm  not 
be  troubled  by  what  seems  absurd,  but  let  him  consecrate  his  energies  to  the  creation 
of  what  is  good.  He  must  not  demolish,  but  build.  He  must  raise  temples  where 
mankind  may  come  and  partake  of  the  purest  pleasures. — Goethe 

CHARTER  OF  THE  COLORADO  SEMINARY 


An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Colorado  Seminary 

Approved  March  5,  1864 


Be  It  Enacted  by  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives  of  Colorado  Terri- 
tory: 

Section  1.  That  John  Evans,  Samuel  H.  Elbert,  W.  N.  Byers,  H.  Burton, 
A.  B.  Case,  J.  G.  Vawter,  A.  G.  Gill,  W.  D.  Pease,  Edwin  Scudder,  J.  H. 
Morrison,  Warren  Hussey,  J.  W.  Smith,  D.  H.  Moffat,  Jr.,  R.  E.  Whitsitt, 
C.  A.  Cook,  John  Cree,  Amos  Steck,  J.  M.  Chivington,  J.  B.  Doyle,  Henry 
Henson,  Amos  Widner,  John  T.  Lynch,  Milo  Lee,  J.  B.  Chaffee,  Lewis  Jones, 
O.  A.  Willard,  W.  H.  H.  Loveland,  and  Robert  Berry  be  and  they  are  hereby 
constituted  a  body  politic  and  corporate  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  directing 
and  maintaining  an  institution  of  learning,  to  be  styled  the  Colorado  Semi- 
nary, and  in  manner  hereinafter  prescribed  to  have  perpetual  succession,  with 
full  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  adopt  and  alter  at 
pleasure  a  seal,  acquire,  hold  and  convey  property,  real,  personal  and  mixed, 
to  the  extent  they  may  judge  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the  objects  of 
this  corporation,  and,  generally,  to  perform  such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  therefor. 

Sec.  2.  Said  Trustees,  at  their  first  meeting,  shall  be  divided  into  four 
classes  of  seven  in  each  class,  which  class  shall  hold  office  for  one,  two,  three 
and  four  years,  respectively,  dating  from  the  first  day  of  July,  1864;  their 
successors  shall  be  appointed  whenever  terms  expire,  or  vacancies  for  any 
cause  exist,  by  the  annual  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
within  whose  bounds  the  City  of  Denver  may  be  included,  but  all  of  said 
Trustees  and  their  successors  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are 
elected. 

Sec.  3.  No  test  of  religious  faith  shall  ever  be  applied  as  a  condition  of 
admission  into  said  Seminary,  but  the  Trustees  shall  have  power  to  adopt  all 
proper  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  conduct  of  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  the  management  of  all  affairs  pertaining  to  said  institution. 

Sec.  4.  They  shall  have  full  power  to  confer  all  degrees  and  emoluments 
customary  to  be  given  by  similar  institutions. 

Sec.  5.  Such  property  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  design 
of  the  Seminary  in  the  best  manner,  while  used  exclusively  for  such  purposes, 
shall  be  free  from  all  taxation. 

Sec.  6.  In  all  cases,  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  transacting  any  business,  or  said  majority  may  vest  the  power 
of  the  Trustees ,  in  an  Executive  Committee,  or  agent  of  their  number,  at 
pleasure. 

Sec.  7.  This  shall  be  deemed  a  public  act,  and  be  in  force  and  take  effect 
from  and  after  its  passage. 
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The  best  that  we  can  do  for  one  another  is  to  exchange  our  thoughts  freely.— Froude 
ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DENVER 


Adopted  1889,  and  Amended  June  8,  1898 


Article  I.    The  name  of  this  society  shall  be  The  University  of  Denver. 

prlnn^T-  ?*  The  J5^  °t  thi?  SOcietv  sha11  be  the  advancement  of  the 
educational  interests  of  Colorado;  the  promotion  of  all  the  sciences,  arts  and 
learned  professions;  and  to  form  a  University  which  shall  have  power  to 
establish  a  system  of  instruction  in  any  or  all  of  the  departments  of  learning- 
to  create  fellowships;  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Examiners,  and,  upon  examhAv 
tion  or  satisfactory  recommendation,  to  confer  marks  of  distinction  and  all 

fsThS  beToS  rrthyThSeoTal  ^  *  ^^  Up0n  aU  ""*  CandidateS 

f™  ^fF0""  ?J;    ^  members  of  this  society  shall  be  the  Secretary,  for  the 

CwiT^l  C?°™do  fr^al  gonfeilence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  and  the  secretaries,  while  in  office,  of  such  annual  conferences  as  shall 
A™ll% be  organized  within  the  territory  now  occupied  by  the  said  Colorado 
Annual  Conference;  the  Presiding  Elders,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  aforesaid 
annual  conference  or  conferences;  the  President,  for  the  time  being,  of  the 

%t:t^rsii?t™mhers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees' for  the  *™  >*°* 

Tr^f1C1Lu  7'  Jhe  Zm^  °f  th?S  SOciety  sha11  consist  of  a  Board  of  seven 
irustees,  all  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  society,  who  shall  be  elected  by 

ballot  annually  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  and  shall  hold  their  office  untU 

their  successors  shall  have  been  chosen,  and  the  following  named  persons,  viz.: 

H.  W.  Warren,  EM  Cranston,  Jos.  C.  Shattuck,  J.  W.  Gilluly,  C  B.  Spencer, 

W.  C.  Madison  and  J.  H.  Merritt  shall  constitute  such  Board  of  Trustees  until 

tne  farst  regular  election,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected;  and  if  for  anv 

SKE?  SU.  ?tl0n  1S  *ot,held  on  said  dav  in  June,  it  may  be  held  at  any 

subsequent  regular  or  called  meeting,  due  notice  of  such  election  having  been 
served  by  mail  or  personal  service  on  all  members  of  the  society.    Theri  shall 

L6  \  fiel  n  '  ^Ce;?reSlden1t'  %cretary  and  Treasurer,  and  such  other  officers 
as  shall  be  provided  iov  by  the  By-Laws  of  the  society,  all  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Article  V.  The  Trustees  of  this  society  shall  have  power  to  make  all 
such  necessary  and  prudential  by-laws,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  the  State,  as  they  may  deem  proper  for  the  management  of  the 
a  flairs  of  the  society. 

+u-  .^^/J-  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  all  the  members  of  this  society. 

Under  the  charter  and  articles  here  printed,  the  following  Departments 
are  organized  as  schools  of  the  University: 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  Graduate  School 

School  of  Chemical  Engineering  Extension  College 

School  of  Electrical  Engineering  Law  School 

School  of  Pharmacy  Dental  School 

Summer  school  School  of  Commerce 
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We  may  give,  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct. 

OFFICERS  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

HENRY  AUGUSTUS  BUCHTEL,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Chancellor. 

WILBER  DWIGHT  ENGLE,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D. 

Vice-Chancellor  and  Director  of  the  Schools  of  Pharmacy 
and  Chemical  Engineering,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

HERBERT  ALONZO  HOWE,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.    Dean  and  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

Director  of  the  Chamberlin  Observatory. 

AMMI  BRADFORD  HYDE,  A.M.,  S.T.D.,  Litt.D.    Lecturer  on  Philology  and  Linguistics. 

HERBERT  EDWIN  RUSSELL,  A.M.,  Sc.D.  Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics. 

IRA  EUGENE  CUTLER,  A.M.,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Biology. 

DANIEL  EDWARD  PHILLIPS,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education. 
Director  of  the  Extension  College. 

WILBUR  FLETCHER  STEELE,  A.M.,  S.T.D.         Professor  of  English  Bible  and  Religion. 

FRANK  HUNT  HURD  ROBERTS,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Extra-mural  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

IDA  KRUSE  McFARLANE,  A.M.,  Litt.D.         Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  Professor  of  English. 

PERLE  SHALE  KINGSLEY,  A.M.  Professor  of  Public  Speaking. 

REUBEN  EDSON  NYSWANDER,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Physics  and  Director  of  the  School  of  Electrical  Engineering. 

DAVID  SHAW  DUNCAN,  A.M.,  B.D.,  Ph.D.        Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science. 

GEORGE  A.  WARFIELD,  LL.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology. 

ETIENNE  BERNARDEAU  RENAUD,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Professor  of  Romance  Languages. 

OWEN  BERTRAM  TROUT,  A.M.  Professor  of  Mathematics;  Registrar. 

FRANK  DICKINSON,  A.M.  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

EDMUND  DRESSER  CRESSMAN,  A.M.,  Ph.  D.  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

JAMES  WELLINGTON  WHALER,  A.M.  Professor   of  English   Composition. 

ANNE  McKEEN  SHULER,  A.M.  Dean  of  Women. 

MABEL  RILLING,  A.B. 

Associate  Dean  of  Women  and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

GRANVILLE  BRADLEY  JOHNSON  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Men. 

EDWARD  ROSSETER  MUGRAGE,  A.M..  M.D.  Professor  of  Bacteriology. 

CHARLES  J.  CLAYTON,  Ph.G.  Professor  of  Pharmacy. 

H.  WILLIAM  STUVER,  Ph.G.,  M.D.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 

JAMES  HARDIE  MacLENNAN  Professor  of  Journalism. 

REUBEN  GILBERT  GUSTAVSON,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

CARLOTA  ESTELLE  ROOSE,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

LESLIE  WILES  SCOFIELD,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Mathematics. 
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Every  one  has  a  fair  turn  to  be  as  great  as   he  pleases.-Jeremy   Collier 

STOWE  SYLVESTER  PHILLIPS,  A.M.  Assistant  Professor  Qf  ^^ 

SAMUEL  MONDS  COULTER,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Assistant  ProfesSQr  Qf  ^^ 


C.  E.  HILLEL  KAUVAR,  A.M.,  D.H.L. 


Rude  Professor  of  Rabbinic  Literature 


ARTHUR  JOHN  PYNN,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Litt.D. 

Professor  of  Ethnology  and  Archaeology  in  the  Extension  College. 
JOHN  AMHERST  SEXSON,  Ped.M.,  A.B.  Professor  of  Education  in  Summer  School. 
GEORGE  BEDELL  VOSBURGH,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Lecturer  on  Civilization  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 
HELEN  ELIZABETH  CRIPPEN,  A.M.  Instructor  in  Romance  Languages. 

HENRY  TRACY  CLUXTON,  A.M.  Principal  of  Practice  Teaching  in  the  Summer  School. 
WILLIAM  ALFRED  WHITE  Professor  of  Public  School  Music  in  the  Summer  School. 
JESSIE  M.  HAMILTON,  A.B.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  in  the  Summer  School. 
MARY  GIDDINGS  CARSON  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  in  the  Summer  School. 
JOSEPH  THIERRY,  A.B.  Acting  Professor  of  French  in  the  Summer  School. 

HALLIE  LUCILE  CARTER,  A.B. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  in  the  Summer  School. 
JENETTE  H.  BOLLES,  A.M.,  D.O. 


ELISABETH  McNEAL  GALBREATH,  Ph.B. 
ROSE  ADELAIDE  WISHART,  A.B. 

JAMES  EDWIN  HUCHINGSON,  B.C.S.,  A.M 

ADALINE  SHAW  BULLEN,  A.B. 

FLORENCE  DELL  STOUDER,  A.M. 

RUTH  FLORENCE  HOLZMAN,  A.B. 

"IDA  BOHANNON,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

HELEN  MAURINE  BOGGESS,  A.B. 

FLORA  AUGUSTA  BENNETT,  A.B. 

HUGH  MONROE   BROWN,  A.B. 

ALFRED  CLARENCE  NELSON,  B.S.    (Chem.  E.) 

MARGERY  VERNER  REED-MAYO,  A.B. 

MILDRED  THAYER  NUTTING,  A.B. 

LYNDALL  MAY  MONROE,  A.B. 

OLIVE  REEVES  FOSTER,  A.B. 

FRANCES  MARKS,  A.B. 

ROBERT  LESLIE  SHOTWELL,  A.B. 

LESTER  NORTHRUP  GILL,  A.B. 

CHRISTIE   FREDERICK   RECHT 

GRACE  CATHARINE   STUELAND,  A.B. 


Lecturer  on  Anatomy  in  the  Summer  School. 


Librarian. 
Assistant  Librarian. 
Director  of  Boy  Leadership. 
Instructor  in  French. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Instructor  in  Spanish. 
Instructor  in  Spanish. 
Instructor  in  Psychology  and  Education. 
Instructor  in  Biology. 
Instructor  in  Physics. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
Instructor  in  English. 
Instructor  in  French. 
Instructor  in  French. 
Instructor  in  Spanish. 
Instructor  in  Public  Speaking. 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
Instructor  in  Physical  Education. 
Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
Instructor  in  Mathematics. 
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Not  only  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  but  make  it  hot  by  striking. — Cromwell. 


WILLARD  E.  HAWKINS 

RICHARD  GOBLE  SELDON 

ANNA  LOUISE   JOHNSON 

ALBERT  WILLIAM  RECHT,  A.B. 

PAUL  McCREIGHT   GRISSINGER,  A.B. 

CLIFFORD  FRED  RASSWEILER,  A.B. 

DANIEL  ARTHUR  McGINTY,  A.  B. 

CLARENCE   MILTON  KNUDSON 

CHARLES  BYRON  ROTH 

BESSIE    STEWART   COSGRIFF,   Ph.B. 

HELEN  MARGARET  CAMPION,  A.B. 

HELEN  ANNA  ZIMBECK,  A.M. 

GEORGE  LEE  KOONSMAN,  A.M. 

MARIETTA  JANE  HANDLEY,  A.B. 

ELIZABETH  ISMAY  HARDY,  A.B. 

ISABEL  MARY  REID,  A.B. 

ETHEL  SARAH  THOMAS,  A.B. 

FLORENCE  VIVIAN  WITHROW,  A.B. 

DANYLU  BELSER 

RONALD  CANADY  BLACKLER 

MABEL  MAURINE  EIGLER,  A.B. 

OWEN  MEREDITH  GEER,  A.B. 

EVELYN  GERTRUDE   HOLZMAN 

RANDOLPH  PURVIS  McDONOUGH 

CATHERINE  DOROTHY  CAMPBELL,  A.B. 

POLLY  PARTRIDGE  MILES 

OLGA  EDITH  GUNKLE 

RUTH  KATHERYN  SELLERS 

ESTHER  PEARL  BIGGS 

HAZEL  MARIE  STRAYER,  A.B. 

MARIAN  FRANCES  CUTLER,  A.B. 

EDITH  KATHERINE  HEBERER 

MARVIN  GRANT  BAUER,  JR. 

MAUDE  NORMAN  REILLY 

CHARLES  HENRY  WINGENDER,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  A.M. 

IRENE  ESTELLE  KILLE,  A.B. 

ELLEN  MARGARET  SANDS 


Instructor  in  Journalism. 

Instructor  in  English  Corn-position. 

Lecturer  on  Recreational  Work. 

Assistant  in  English  Composition. 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Assistant  in  Chemistry. 

Assistant  in  English  Composition. 

Assistant  in  English. 

Assistant  in  English. 

Assistant  in  English. 

H.  C.  A.  Secretary  and  Athletic  Coach. 

Assistant  in  English. 

Assistant  in  History. 

Assistant  in  History. 

Assistant  in  Education  and  Psychology. 

Assistant  in  Education  and  Psychology. 

Assistant  in  Education  and  Psychology. 

Assistant  in  Education  and  Psychology. 

Assistant  in  Economics. 

Assistant  in  Economics. 

Assistant  in  Economics. 

Assistant  in  Economics. 

Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

Assistant  in  Physical  Education. 

Assistant  in  Physics  and  Biology. 

Assistant  in  Biology. 

Assistant  in  Biology. 

Assistant  in  Public  Speaking. 

Director  of  Girls'  Glee  Club. 

Athletic  Manager. 

Assistant  to  the  Dean. 

Secretary  to  the  Dean. 


SIDNEY  RUSHMORE  COLLINS 

Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Board  of  Trustees. 


GRAY  HENRY  SPENCER 
CORNELIA  BARLOW  GRACE 
LISA  MUNTWYLER,  A.B. 


Bookkeeper  and  Cashier. 

Secretary  to  the  Chancellor. 

Alumni  Secretary. 
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0116 RUsUnPr°hame  Sigm  °f  hi°h-breeaiW  *•  ™™  generally  will  be  tKeir  kindness.- 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  presupposes  a  high  school  or  academy  course 
of  a_s  andard  grade.  Candidates  for  admission  must  offer  satisfactory  testi- 
monials of  good  character.  Students  from  other  institutions  must  present 
etters  of  honorable  dismissal.  To  secure  admission  a  student  must  have  a 
least  fourteen  acceptable  units  of  high  school  credit,  or  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age  It  is  best  to  send  credit  statements  to  the  Dean  in  advance  to 
avoid  possible  disappointment.  auvdiice,  to 

at  an^ti^'f  VTT.-r6  ^  t0  ^'^  M  ****""*  °r  to  droP  a  indent 
at  any  time  for  lack  of  diligence,  or  for  incompetency,  or  to  require  them  to 

take  more  work.    Special  students  are  amenable  to  the  same  general  rules  and 
regulations  as  regular  students. 

Admission  to  the  Fresfemam  Class 

Fifteen  acceptable  high  school  units  give  full  Freshman  rankino- 
Work  done  in  high  or  other  secondary  schools  in  preparation  for  colWe 
is  estimated  m  units,  a  unit  being  a  course  of  study  involving  four  or  five 
weekly  recitations,  each  at  least  forty  minutes  in  length,  throughout  an  aca 
demic  year  of  thirty  six  weeks  or  more.    This  is  in  afcord  with  "the  IfinitTon 

the  result  T*  "V  T"  ^  ^  °f  **>  ^^  F°Undation  - 

the  result  of  a  conference  between  the  officers  of  the  Foundation  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools.  Two  recitation  periods  of  work  in  a  laboratory 
may  count  as  one  recitation.  In  estimating  the  amount  of  credit  for  a  given 
course  of  study,  the  ground  covered  is  considered,  as  well  as  the  time  s^ent 
A  full  description  of  the  standard  high  school  units  is  given  below 

»o     ThJ- are  sVmm1afized  in  the  following  list :  the  maximum  number  of  unit, 
accepted  in  each  subject  is  indicated  by  the  numeral  placed  cWlf  after  it 

Training  will  not  exceed  3  units         aCCepted  for  a  combination  of  Manual  and   Stenographic 

a  eoS^flssiossBLsla  f^n^x^^s  i^r wh,? wishes  to  °^» 

these  subjects  during  his  high  school  course     i™-™»         ^     i  t0  8'6t  &  Start  in 

following  considerations.  course— if  possible— and  also  to  guide  himself  by   the 

to  hfs^edir^Sl^  liberal  Arts  a  student  must  have 

collegiate  classes.  Movent  ^&^£^£g^&™££?  * 
^ngusn    3  units  History  ,    ' 

Matf eUml«cs0ther  "^  ^^ *  Un"S  Natura^  SclVnce'.V.V"  \  \  ]  \  \  \  \  \  \ ™1 

ividtnematics    2   units  Electives    .  7        !* 

„,        .  .  i   units 

PlanfGeoretrTwU!?  nTm^rous  S^VE  ^^^  A1^a  to  Quadratics,  and 
present  three  units  of  Sematics  lor  entrance  th ^^elTJ**™^^  a  StUdent 
of  Solid  Geometry  and  a  second  course  in  llsebra  ttw™  composed  of  a  combination 
and  extension  of  the  course  in  lia^l^SlX.X^tr^^T^^SS: 
units^ofl^ie^ere  SLSSS7  "  ^^  ^  ""  **M  S™^  a<  *■*  two 
language.1638    ^    *   "^    WlU    be    aCC6pted    in    Physics'    in    Chemistry,    or    in    any    foreign 
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Man  hiviself  is  the  crowning  ivonder  of  creation. — Gladstone 

If  a  student's  "major"  in  college  is  in  the  Group  of  Classics,  at  least  two  language  units 
must  be  in  Latin  and  one  other  in  Latin,  or  Greek. 

Likewise,  if  his  collegiate  "major"  is  in  the  Group  of  Letters,  at  least  two  entrance 
units  must  be  in  Latin  or  Greek,  or  a  combination  of  them. 

When  a  student's  "major"  is  neither  in  the  Group  of  Classics  nor  in  the  Group  of 
Letters  no  entrance  units  in  Latin  or  Greek  are  required,  but  the  desirability  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  Latin,  at  least,   is  emphasized. 

The  Standard  Units 

The  system  of  units  adopted  is  based  upon  the  requirements  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board;  the  examinations  given  by  the  Board  are  accepted  by  the  leading 
universities  of   the   country,  and  are  becoming  national   standards. 

English. — The  first  three  of  the  four  possible  units  are  devoted  to  drill  in  grammar, 
composition  and  rhetoric,  together  with  the  reading  and  study  of  the  books  recommended 
by  the  National  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Requirements  in  Englisn. 

History. — The  first  unit  is  Ancient  History — especially  Greek  and  Roman — with  a  short 
study  of  the  chief  events  of  the  early  Middle  Ages,  down  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne. 
The  second  unit  is  Mediaeval  and  Modern  European  History,  from  the  death  of  Charlemagne 
onward.  For  the  third  and  fourth  units,  English  History  and  American  History  with  Civics 
are  respectively  advised.  Such  text-books  as  those  of  Myers,  Botsford,  Allen,  Coman  and 
Kendall,  Channing,  McLaughlin,  etc.,  should  be  supplemented  by  outside  reading,  the  re- 
sults of  which  should  be  discussed  with  discrimination,  and  recorded  in  the  note-books  of 
the  students. 

Latin. — The  first  unit  embraces  a  careful  study  of  paradigms,  grammatical  principles 
and  sentence-building,  as  developed  in  such  books  as  Collar  and  Daniell's  First  Tear  Latin, 
and  Via  Latina.  For  the  second  unit,  the  reading  of  Books  I-IV  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War,  with 
prose  composition  once  a  week  and  sight  translation,  is  sufficient.  The  third  unit  comprises 
six  of  Cicero's  Orations,  including  those  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  Archias,  with  prose 
composition  once  a  week,  and  sight  translation.  The  fourth  unit  comprehends  Books  I-VI 
of  Vergil's  iEneid,  with  so  much  of  prosody  as  relates  to  accent,  versification  in  general,  and 
dactylic  hexameter;  sight  translation  and  composition.  Equivalents  in  any  Latin  authors 
may  be  offered  in  place  of  any  of  the  reading  indicated  above. 

German.— The  first  unit  comprises  abundant  drill  in  easy  colloquial  sentences,  and  the 
rudiments  of  grammar,  together  with  the  reading  of  from  75  to  100'  pages  of  simple  texts. 
The  second  unit  continues  the  drill  of  the  first  unit,  with  more  of  conversation,  and  the 
reading  of  from  150  to  2001  pages  of  easy  stories  and  plays.  In  the  third  unit,  about  400 
pages  of  moderately  difficult  prose  and  poetry  are  read,  and  there  is  much  practice  in  com- 
position and  conversation.  For  the  fourth  unit,  about  5001  pages  of  good  literature  are 
studied  in  a  broad  and  thorough  way. 

French. — The  work  in  this  language  is  similar — in  general — to  that  in  German,  but  more 
reading  can  be  done  in  each  unit.  In  the  first  unit,  from  100'  to  175  pages  are  to  be  read; 
in  the  second,  from  250  to  400<  pages  of  easy  prose;  in  the  third,  from  400  to  600  pages  of 
moderately  difficult  matter;  in  the  fourth,  from  600  to  1,000  pages  of  the  works  of  classical 
and  modern  authors. 

Mathematics. — For  the  first  unit,  Elementary  Algebra  to  quadratic  equations  is  taken; 
for  the  second,  Plane  Geometry,  with  numerous  exercises;  for  the  third,  Solid  Geometry, 
together  with  a  thorough  review  of  the  first  unit,  and  an  extension  of  it  through  the  subject 
of  Progressions.  The  fourth  unit  is  rarely  offered  for  entrance,  and  usually  embraces 
College  Algebra  and  Plane  Trigonometry. 

Greek. — For  the  first  unit,  a  standard  Beginners'  Greek  Book  is  recommended.  The 
second  unit  embraces  the  completion  of  four  books  of  the  Anabasis,  together  with  a  thor- 
ough grammatical  review.  The  third  unit  is  made  up  of  Books  I-III  of  Homer's  Iliad 
(omitting  II,  494-end),  or  an  equivalent.  Composition  and  sight-reading  are  practiced  in 
connection  with  the  second  and  third  units. 

Spanish. — The  first  unit  comprises  the  rudiments  of  Spanish  Grammar,  with  conversa- 
tion exercises  and  the  reading  from  100  to  175  pages  of  easy  texts.  In  the  second  unit,  the 
grammatical  and  conversational  work  of  the  first  unit  is  continued,  and  from  250'  to  400 
pages  of  modern  prose  are  read. 

Physiographic  Science. — Under  this  head  come  Physiography,  Geology  and  Astronomy, 
which  may  be  combined  in  various  proportions  to  suit  local  conditions,  but  no  more  than 
a  unit  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  of  them.  A  unit  may  well  be  made  by  combining 
Physiography  with  Geology  or  Astronomy.  For  Physiography  the  works  of  Tarr  and  Davis 
are  suggested;  for  Geology,  those  of  Dana,  Le  Conte  and  Scott;  for  Astronomy,  those  of 
Young  and  Howe.  In  a  year  of  Physiography,  there  should  be  forty  or  more  practical 
exercises  performed  by  the  student. 

Biological  Science. — A.  unit  may  be  given  in  Botany,  in  Zoology,  or  in  Physiology;  or 
it  may  well  be  a  combination  of  Botany  and  Zoology.  Note-book  work  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  course.     No  more  than  a  unit  will  be  accepted  in  any  one  of  these  three  sciences. 
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High  School  Certificates 
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The  desired  data  for  each  subject  are  the  number  of  weeks  spent  on  it  the 
number  of  relations  per  week,  the  standing  attained,  and  th     ext-book  used 

the  amount  of  laboratory  work  performed  in  a  science,  is  needed     The  more 
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He  who  works  for  sweetness  and  light,  works  to  make  reason  and  the  will  of  God  prevail. — 
Matthew  Arnold 

Requirements  for  Graduation 

Any  deficiencies  in  entrance  requirements  must  be  removed  before  the 
second  year  of  attendance. 

Before  receiving  a  Bachelor's  degree  the  candidate  must  also  have  chosen 
his  college  work  in  accordance  with  the  following  scheme: 

Fifteen  recitations  a  week,  or  their  equivalents,  for  four  years  are  to  be 
taken,  besides  two  years  of  physical  training  (twice  a  week).  One  hour 
of  credit  is  given  for  each  of  the  four  semesters  of  physical  training,  just 
as  for  one  recitation  a  week  throughout  a  semester.  Students  are  required 
to  take  physical  training  in  their  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  in  addi- 
tion to  15  hours  of  recitation  per  week.  Since  there  are  two  semesters  in 
the  college  year,  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  would  thus  earn  32  credit  hours 
in  each  of  these  years.  Then  they  may  obtain  30  hours  of  credit  in  each  of 
the  last  two  years  of  the  course,  receiving  thus  a  total  of  124  credit  hours  for 
graduation. 

A  major  in  any  subject  (like  Latin  or  Mathematics)  embraces  25  "hours" 
of  work  in  that  subject  and  is  therefore  equivalent  to  5  recitations  a  week  for 
two  and  a  half  school  years,  or  five  semesters. 

A  minor  in  any  subject  similarly  embraces  15  "hours"  of  work  in  that 
subject,  and  is  equivalent  to  5  recitations  a  week  for  one  and  a  half  school 
years,  or  three  semesters. 

In  selecting  minors,  a  student  will  do  well  to  consult  the  professor  in 
charge  of  his  major. 

The  Collegiate  studies  are  divided  into  the  following  six  groups: 
I.     The  Group  of  Classics,  including  the  subjects  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

II.  The  Group  of  History  and  Sociology,  including  the  subjects  of  His- 
tory and  Political  Science,  Economics  and  Sociology,  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology. 

III.  The  Group  of  Letters,  including  the  subjects  of  English  Bible,  Eng- 
lish, German,  Library  Science,  Public  Speaking,  Bomance  Languages, 
Scandinavian  Languages,  Kussian,  and  Rabbinic  Literature. 

IV.  The  Group  of  mathematics,  including  the  subjects  of  Mathematics 
and  Mechanics,  as  well  as  Mathematical  courses  in  Astronomy. 

V.  The  Group  of  Philosophy,  including  the  subjects  of  Education, 
Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

VI.  The  Group  of  Science,  including  the  subjects  of  Agriculture,  Astron- 
omy, Botany,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics  and  Zoology.  Courses  in 
Mechanics  may  be  counted  under  Physics. 

For  securing  the  degree  of  A.B.  it  is  necessary  that  a  major  of  25  hours 
be  obtained  in  some  one  of  the  subjects  included  in  one  Group,  except  in  cases 
mentioned  below  under  (a)  and  (b).    The  student  must  also  obtain  two  minors 
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Our  test  doing  is  our  test  enjoyment. — Jacobi 

of  15  hours  each.  A  minor,  like  a  major,  is  restricted  to  one  subject,  except  in 
cases  mentioned  below,  under  (a)  and  (b).  The  entire  combination  of  a 
major  and  two  minors  must  not  be  chosen  from  one  Group,  but  one  minor  may 
be  in  the  same  Group  as  the  major.  Both  minors  may  be  in  the  same  Group, 
provided  that  the  major  is  not  in  that  Group. 

A  major  or  minor  is  ordinarily  restricted  to  one  of  the  subjects  in  a 
Group,  but  the  following  combinations  are  allowed: 

(a)  In  the  Group  of  Classics,  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  combined  in  any 
proportions  for  a  major,  or  for  a  minor. 

In  the  Group  of  History  and  Sociology,  any  of  the  subjects  may  be  com- 
bined, in  any  proportions,  for  a  major,  or  for  a  minor.  This  is  also  allowed 
in  the  Group  of  Philosophy. 

(b)  In  the  Group  of  Science,  a  combination  may  be  made  of  Agricul- 
ture, Botany,  Geology  and  Zoology,  in  any  proportions,  for  a  major  or  a  minor. 

Similarly,  mathematical  courses  in  Astronomy  may  be  counted  as  parts 
of  a  major  or  minor  in  Mathematics;  courses  in  Mechanics  may  be  counted 
in  Physics  or  Mathematics. 

A  major  and  two  minors  constitute  nearly  half  the  collegiate  course.  The 
remainder  of  the  course  is  wholly  elective,  except  that  the  following  studies— 
if  not  already  obtained  as  parts  of  a  major  or  minor— must  be  taken : 

Mathematics — 8  hours,  including  Course  1. 

English — 6  hours,  4  of  which  must  be  in  Composition. 

A  Foreign  Language — 10  hours. 

A  Natural  Science — 10  hours. 

In  exceptional  cases  as  many  as  10  of  the  above  hours,  except  in  English, 
may  be  waived. 

No  student  can  receive  a  Bachelor's  degree,  or  any  higher  degree,  unless  he 
has  been  in  residence  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  not  less  than  two  semesters 
or  three  summer  schools,  and  has  earned  in  it  at  least  thirty  hours  of  credit. 

Candidates  for  degrees  are  required  to  be  present  at  the  service  at  which 
the  Baccalaureate  sermon  is  preached,  and  also  on  Commencement  evening. 
On  each  occasion  academic  costume  (cap  and  gown)  must  be  worn.  Applica- 
tions for  excuse  from  these  exercises  will  be  considered  by  the  Faculty  if  pre- 
sented before  May  1.  All  University  fees  must  be  settled  by  each  candidate 
before  his  diploma  is  issued  to  him. 

When  a  student  is  excused  from  attendance  upon  the  exercises  of  Com- 
mencement evening,  the  usual  refund  on  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  will 
not  be  made. 
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"The  sky  is  full  of  tokens  which  speak  to  the  intelligent."— Hugh  Miller 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

In  the  following  conspectus  of  the  courses  of  study  the  letters  F,  So,  J  and  S 
are  used  to  denote  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior,  respec- 
tively; a  Roman  numeral  following  one  of  these  letters  denotes  the 
number  of  the  semester  in  which  the  course  is  taught 

American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology 

.nri  Th\f°"°wing  courses  are  introductory  to  a  more  extensive  study  of  prehistoric  America 
and  the  American  Indians  of  both  the  pre-Columbian  period  and  historic  times 
»o  ^&Sl  nC°UrSes  alternate  and  will  be  given  one  each  semester  (2  hours).  Others  will 
be  offered  later  according  to  demand.  They  will  comprise  lectures,  supplementary  readings 
and  reports.  As  reference  books  special  use  will  be  made  of  the  Smithsonian  Reports  the 
annual  reports  and  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  the  Census  Reports 
(Indian),  the  American  Anthropologist,  etc. 

These  courses  may  be  credited  as  History- or  Science. 

1.  Indian  Civilizations  of  prehistoric  America.     2  hours .    t 

2.  Government,  Social  organizations  and  Religion  of  the  American  Indians.     2  hours I 

3.  The  Indians  of  the  American  Southwest;  Cliff -Dwellers  and  Pueblos.     2  hours II 

4.  Prehistoric  Civilizations  of  Mexico;  Toltec,  Aztec,  Maya.     2  hours II 

Astronomy 

The  courses  offered  in  the  subject  of  Astronomy  are  chiefly  mathematical  in  their 
nature,  but  Course  1  may  be  taken  by  students  whose  mathematical  attainments  do  not 
extend  beyond  Plane  Geometry.  A  knowledge  of  Solid  Geometry  will,  however,  be  very 
helpful  for  this  course.  Plane  Trigonometry  is  a  prerequisite  for  Course  2  in  Advanced 
Descriptive  Astronomy;  the  more  a  student  knows  of  mathematics  and  physics,  the  more 
satisfactory  these  courses  will  be  to  him. 

Courses  1,   6,   8,  11  and  13  involve  observations  on  many  nights. 

It  is  customary  to  have  students  do  original  work  whenever  it  is  possible;  this  is  duly 
published  in  astronomical  journals.  Such  phenomena  as  occultations,  eclipses,  planetary 
transits  and  meteoric  displays  may  be  observed  by  students  pursuing  any  of  the  courses 
The  work  done  in  connection  with  Courses  4,  6,  13,  14,  15  and  16  is  of  sufficient  accuracy 
and  utility  to  be  a  welcome  addition  to  astronomical  knowledge. 

The  excellent  material  facilities  available  for  the  students  in  Astronomy  are  set  forth 
on  page  44.  Beginners  are  expected  to  practice  with  the  instruments  in  the  students' 
observatory  and  with  the  subsidiary  instruments  of  the  main  observatory  before  they  are 
allowed  to  use  the  twenty-inch  equatorial  refractor.  Very  few  undergraduate  students 
become  sufficiently  proficient  to  employ  this  instrument  for  original  research,  but  those 
pursuing   graduate   courses    may    make    observations   with   it   throughout    the   calendar   year. 

Courses  3-16  may  be  taken  as  graduate  work  by  those  who  have  not  previously  had 
them  or  their  equivalents.  Further  graduate  instruction,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  is 
given  in  the  domain  of  practical  instrumental  astronomy,  and  the  determination  of  the 
orbits  of  planets,   comets  and  double  stars. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  make  Astronomy  a  major  or  minor  is  permitted  to  count — as 
part  of  his  work — courses  in  Advanced  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  and  Analytic 
Mechanics,  since  these  courses  are  given  largely  because  of  their  application  to  Astronomy. 

Mathematical  courses  in  Astronomy  may  be  counted  toward  a  major  or  minor  in 
Mathematics. 

1.  Elements   of  Descriptive   Astronomy:   Howe's   Elements,   or  an   equivalent.      This   course 

is  prerequisite  to   all  others   in  Astronomy.     3   hours So  I 

2.  Advanced    Descriptive    Astronomy:    Young's    Manual    of   Astronomy   is    used    as    a   text- 

book.     5   hours Soil 

3.  Elementary  Mathematical  Astronomy:   Barlow  &  Bryan's  work  is  the  basis  of  instruc- 

tion.    Plane  Analytic   Geometry  is  prerequisite.     3   hours J  I 

4.  Astronomical  Phenomena:  simple  problems,  occultations,  eclipses,  and  other  phenomena; 

use  of  the  Nautical  Almanac.     Spherical  Trigonometry  is  prerequisite.     3  hours.  .J  II 

5.  Method   of   Least   Squares:    an   elementary   treatment   of   the   subject,    with   applications 

to  astronomical  problems.     Integral  Calculus  is  prerequisite.     3   hours J  II 

6.  Elementary   Practical   Astronomy:    use   of   the   solar   transit,    sextant,    meridian    transit. 

equatorial  and  filar   micrometer.     5   hours S  I 

7.  History    of    Astronomy:    the    growth    of   astronomical    science    from    the    earliest    ages; 

essays  are  written  upon  special  themes.      3   hours S  II 

8.  Geodetic    Astronomy:    determination    of    time,    latitude    and    azimuth    by    astronomical 

observations.      3    hours SI 

9.  Geodesy:   precise   triangulation,   leveling,   spherical   and   spheroidal   geodesy,    geodetic   co- 

ordinates and  projections,  figure  of  the  earth.     3  hours S  II 
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Mind  unemployed  is  mind  unen joyed 

10.  Nautical    Astronomy:    plane    sailing:,    middle    latitude    sailing:,    latitude,    longitude     and 

time  at  sea.     2  hours '  S   TT 

11.  Time-Determination:    approximate    and    refined    methods    of    determining    clock-errors- 

standard   time.      2   hours „   -l 

12.  Instrumental    Errors:       A    special    study    of    various    errors    of    specific    instruments 

2    hours    g  jj 

13.  The  Equatorial:  uses  of  the  instrument  and  of  the  filar  position  micrometer.  3  hours,  S  I 

14.  Elliptic    Orbits:    elementary  theory   of   the   orbits   of  planets  and   double   stars;    compu- 

tation of  an  ephemeris  of  an  asteroid.     5  hours g  I 

15.  Parabolic  Orbits,  their  determination  from  three  complete  observations.     5  hours.. S  II 

16.  Orbit  Computations:  computation  of  a  preliminary  orbit  from  three  observations    with- 

out assumption  as  to  the  eccentricity.     5  hours .  .S  II 

Biological  Sciences 

The  Department  of  Biology  is  situated  on  the  third  floor  of  University  Hall  having 
large  and  well  lighted  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  for  Botany  and  Zoology,  besides 
smaller  class-rooms  and  store-rooms.  The  department  is  in  possession  of  equipment  for 
emcient  instruction,  such  as  lantern  slides,  microscope  slides,  a  projectoscope,  a  delinea- 
scope,  microtomes,  a  good  reference  library,  charts,  models,  and  other  material  necessary 
for  proper   demonstration   of  biological   problems. 

The  herbarium,  including  all  classes  of  plants,  consists  of  about  five  thousand  speci- 
mens, mostly  of  Rocky  Mountain  flora.  The  department  is  also  well  equipped  for  instruc- 
tion in  Structural  and  Historical  Geology,  possessing  a  large  and  varied  number  of  rock- 
making  minerals  and  those  of  economic  value.  There  is  an  excellent  collection  of  paleonto- 
logical  specimens,  including  some  rare  and  unusual  forms. 

A  well-stocked  botanical  and  pharmaceutical  garden  is  maintained  in  connection  with 
the  department;  in  this  plant  breeding  and  other  experimental  work  is  carried  on. 

AGRICULTURE 

No  branch  of  Natural  Science  has  been  more  neglected  than  Agriculture,  although  it  is 
the  one  which  brings  all  humanity  into  closer  touch  with  the  great  natural  phenomena  of 
the  world.  The  farmer  is  to-day  coming  to  his  own.  No  man  should  be  more  carefully 
educated  than  he,  for  he  has  to  deal  with  the  greatest  problem  on  earth,  viz  how  to 
provide  for  the  daily  necessities  of  the  human  race,  to  make  the  soil  productive  and  to 
maintain  its  productiveness. 

1.  Agriculture:  elementary  course.     3  hours F  or  go  I 

2.  Agricultural  Botany.     3  hours j  or  g  j 

3.  Agricultural  Entomology.     3   hours j  or  g   u 

4.  Diseases    of    Cultivated    Plants:    their    life    histories,    and    means    of    combating    them. 

3  hours J  or  S  I 

5.  Animal   Husbandry.         2    hours j    I 

BOTANY 

The  following  courses  in  Botany,  except  1  and  2,  presuppose  the  completion  of  such 
elementary  courses  in  this  subject  as  are  usually  given  in  the  best  high  schools.  Labora- 
tory fees  are  charged  for  these  courses. 

1.  Biology:   this   course   is  intended   for  students   in   college   who   have  had  no   Zoology   or 

Phytology  or  only  a  very  limited  course  in  the  same.     3  hours F  or  So  I 

2.  Biology:  a  continuation  of  Course  1.     3  hours F  or  So  II 

3.  General   Botany:    the   work   begins   with   the   simplest   forms,    working   up    to   the    more 

specialized  plants.     3  hours so  or  j  j 

4.  General  Botany,  continued.     3  hours So  or  J  II 

5.  Histology:  this  course  deals  with  the  tissues  of  the  plant,  their  location  and  functions, 

physiologically   considered.      3    hours j   I 

6.  Ecological  Botany:  a  study  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the   organs   of  plants, 

with    reference   to   their   functions.      3    hours j    n 

7.  Physiological   Botany:     a  detailed   study  of   the   principal   phenomena   of  nutrition,    res- 

piration,  growth,   irritability,  and  reproduction  in   plants.     3   hours J  I 

8.  Fungi:    their   special   morphology,   physiology   and   reproduction   taken   up    and    carefully 

worked  out  from  the  plants  themselves,  from  mounted  specimens  and  slides      Courses 
1   and  2  are  prerequisite.      2   hours j  II 

9.  General    Bacteriology:    relation    of   bacteria    to    putrefaction,    fermentation    and    disease; 

contamination  of  water  and  food.     3  hours j  or  g  i 

10.     Advanced  Botany:  a  comparative  study  of  the  structure,  functions  and  relationships  of 
families  of  plants.     Courses  1  and  2  are  prerequisite.     3  hours J  or  S  II 
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What  is  the  true  aim  of  science — a  seeking  after  God  through  the  study  of  His  ways. — 
W.  H.  Furness 

11.  Plant  Geography:  this  is  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  plants  over  the  earth's  surface, 

and  a  search  after  the  causes  of  different  flora,  their  peculiar  locations  and  limita- 
tions.    Text,   Schimper's   "Plant  Geography."     3   or  5   hours J  or  S 

12.  Economic  Botany:  a  study  of  all  plant  products  of  economic  value.     Courses  1,  2,  3  and 

4  are  prerequisite.     3   hours j  or  g 

13.  Nature  Study:  see  same  course  under  Zoology. 

ZOOLOGY 

1.  Biology:  see  Courses  1  and  2  under  head  of  Botany.     3  hours F  or  So  I 

2.  Biology:  continuation  of  Course  1.     3  hours p  or  So  II 

3.  General  Zoology:  this   course  embraces  general  zoological  topics.     3  hours.... So  or  J  I 

4.  General  Zoology:  this  is  an  extension  of  Course  3;  nervous  system,  sense  organs,  varia- 

tion and  kindred  subjects.     3   hours So  or  J  II 

5.  Zoology:  comparative  anatomy  of  adult  forms;  life  history  and  classification  of  various 

groups.      3    hours j    j 

G.  Histology:  study  of  the  elementary  tissues,  together  with  the  best  methods  of  stain- 
ing, injecting,  imbedding,  sectioning  and  mounting.     3  hours J  II 

7.     Elementary  Embryology:   lectures  and  laboratory  practice.     3   hours J  I 

S.  Mammalian  Anatomy:  the  course  is  one  of  great  value  to  students  looking  toward 
medicine  as  a  profession.     3  hours J  II 

9.  Zoogeography  and  Ecology:  this  course  deals  specially  with  the  distribution  of  ani- 
mals and  their  relations  to  their  surroundings.  It  is  open  to  all  students  having  a 
fair  knowledge  of  Zoology.     3   hours j  or  S 

10.  Rise   and   Development   of    General   Biology:    historical   lectures    in   which    the    rise   and 

development  of  General  Biology,  Zoology  and  Botany  are  traced  from  the  earliest 
works  to  the  present j  or  S 

11.  Nature  Study:  every  person  interested  in  teaching  should  not  neglect  this  phase  of  the 

college  work  in  science.  It  aims  not  only  to  give  the  student  a  wider  knowledge  of 
nature  in  general,  but  also  to  teach  him  how  best  to  present  the  information  to  the 
child.     3   hours. 

12.  Physiology:  this  course  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  results  of  modern 

physiological  research  and  its  relation  to  the  working  of  the  human  body.  3  or  4 
hours J  or  S 

13.  Entomology  of  Colorado.     Courses  1  and  2,  or  3  and  4,  are  prerequisite.     3  hours.  .  J  or  S 

14.  Economic  Zoology.     Courses  1  and  2,  or  3  and  4,  are  prerequisite.     3  hours J  or  S 

15.  Hygiene:   some  knowledge  of  physiology  is  required  of  all  students  except  Juniors  and 

Seniors.      3    hours.  , 

Chemistry 

The  Chemical  Department  is  located  in  the  Carnegie  Science  Building.  The  building, 
which  was  completed  in  December,  1912,  is  133  feet  in  length  and  90  feet  in  width  and 
has  two  stories  and  a  basement.  It  is  strictly  fire-proof  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated. 
The  building  is  divided  between  the  Departments  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  and  was  very 
carefully  planned  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  experimental  and  laboratory  work  in 
these  subjects.  i 

To  Chemistry  are  given  the  upper  floor,  the  mezzanine  galleries,  and  part  of  the  base- 
ment. It  has  two  lecture  rooms  and  a  quiz  room,  three  large  laboratories  for  general 
chemistry,  qualitative  analysis,  organic  chemistry  and  quantitative  analysis.  There  are 
also  special  laboratories  for  cement  and  oil  testing,  for  work  with  the  microscope  and 
polariscope  and  for  photographic  work.  The  dispensing  or  supply  room  is  centrally  located 
between  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  laboratories  so  as  to  be  as  accessible  as  possible 
to  the  students.  A  room  is  set  aside  for  library  purposes  and  the  reference  books  in 
chemistry  are  kept  here  where  they  are  immediately  at  hand.  In  the  basement  are  the 
main  stock  rooms,  the  assay  laboratory,  and  the  testing  laboratory  where  ores,  etc.,  in 
ton  lots  can  be  treated. 

The  equipment  contains  everything  necessary  for  thorough  work  in  analytical  and 
synthetical  chemistry  and  for  original  work  in  these  lines.  The  lecture  rooms  are  provided 
with  convenient  lecture  tables  and  all  necessary  apparatus  for  demonstrations  before  the 
classes  and  also  with  stereopticon  lantern  and  dark  curtains.  The  whole  equipment  of 
the  Department  is  strictly  first  class  and  modern  and  is  ample  for  all  purposes.  The  best 
kind  of  chemical  work  is  constantly  being  done  in  the  laboratories. 

Many  students  who  enter  college  without  preparation  in  Chemistry  desire  to  take  up 
the  study  of  this  subject.  For  such  students,  Courses  1  and  2  have  been  arranged.  These 
courses  cover  Elementary  Chemistry,  and  are  preparatory  to  the  other  courses  offered. 

Students  who  have  such  a  knowledge  of  Chemistry  as  may  be  secured  in  the  ordinary 
hish  school  during  a  year's  study  may  commence  their  college  work  with  Course  3.  This 
course  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Two  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  a  study  of  General 
Chemistry,  including  its  laws  and  theories,  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  and  the 
application  of  Chemistry  to  the  industrial  world.  Three  hours  a  week  are  given  to  quali- 
tative  analysis.     This  portion   of  the  work  is   strictly  laboratory  work,   and   deals   with   the 
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Science  surpasses  the  old  miracle  of  Mythology.— Emerson 

g:ve  a  year's  work  in  Analytical  Chemistry,  "and  a^^e^he"  fieTd^enTaf  cVeS*/ 

-s^^an^^^  ~'   -   -cial   oppZS 

Laboratory  fees,  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  used,  are  charged  in  the  different  courses 

lm     GZ^.Chem:S^..re'it^°nS..^a..1^°:&t^    WOrk    in     Elementary     Chemistry.  .  5 

2.     General  Chemistry:  a  continuation  of  Course   1.      5   hours 'J-,1 

s      n„a„ft  1-  V  '  cemeRt  ana  water.    Course  4  is  prerequisite.  5  hours.. So  or  J  I 

10-     ^S^.^!!^^^^"^^^^,^.  °f   various 'manufa^ng' processes 

U.     Physical  Chemistry:  lectures  and  recitations."  '  3  hours.  ... F  7  ^Jl 

12.     Physical  Chemistry:  a  continuation  of  Course  11.     3  hours  t     °%  TT 

14.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  prerequisite  Course  6.     2  hours  r  t 

15.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry:  prerequisite  Course  14.     2   hours      j  n 

16.  Original  Research  in  Organic  or  Quantitative  Chemistry  t  "  '   a   T 

17.  Course  16  continued J    or  b   I 

18.  Magazine  seminar:     reports  on  the  important  articles'in  the'current  chemical  magazine" 

19.  Magazine  Seminar:  a  continuation  of  Course  18.     1  hour'.  . '. '. '. '. '. '. '  . '.  .  .  .  . '. '. '. '. '. '. '.  j  or^ll 

Economics  and  Sociology 

madeT  marketUogS'in^ecertTeafs  ™iel°"ZT   "*    T*^      ^^    SUbJ6CtS    haVe 

othe^u^es"^  taken    ^    ^duates    or   undergraduates.      All 

X'  EexrecntiTo:malorninOF^nOnry-C0UrSt'/iVing  baSiC  Principles  and  laws.  Students  who 
second  years  Prerfnni^tf  *nd  Sociol°^  should  elect  this  course  in  their  first  or 
second  years.     Prerequisite  to  more  specialized  subjects.     3  hours  F  I 

3'  CXdyeioTAme\TcrnPltrade,1flen7,a,tir  ?■  &>*"***  -to  MSt0ry  and  amerce."  Special 
*>iuay  oi  American  trade  and  of  local  industries.     2  hours..  F  I 

4'     ^hl0^  history:   the  history  of  commerce  and  trade  in  mediaeval'an'd  modern 'times 

"  ""prise's38  toTat"  onraau°ncha;-^Udy  r  ^  or  ********  ™*  management'  of 'business  e'mter- 
practice  wTth  ref'erenr.  t  S'  prellmmary  finance,  organization  of  administrative  staff, 
wUh  emphasis  uZl  Z,\  purt*asin£'  cost  keeping,  production,  traffic,  selling,  credit 
with  emphasis  upon  systems  of  managing  and  remunerative  labor.     2  hours  So  f 

ardSPsorcfarTeveTopreyntrat|S'hourre'  °rganlzatl°n  and  -gulation,  as  affecting  economic 
8-  C^S^on  o^^ra^ri  S.  °f.  ^™«°*\  ^zationV  manag^enj 
9'     M,°^afnd  B^nkIng:  tne  Principles  of  money  and  domestic  and  foreign  exchange  "with 

ff^o^^tSrco^^T  hrrre  System  and  recent  financiai  *™*»f£ 

foo    -Li. 
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Education  is  the  cheap  defence  of  nations. — Burke 

11.  Public  Finance:  the  financial  history  of  the  United  States,  followed  by  an  intensive  study 

of  the  principles  of  taxation  and  budget  making.     2   hours J  I 

12.  Insurance:  the  history  and  theory  of  insurance  from  the  viewpoint  of  practical  business 

and  of  economic  and  social  results.     2  hours J  or  S  I 

13.  Work   and  Wages:   the  history   of   wages  and   labor   problems   and   of  labor  legislation. 

3    hours So  or  J  II 

14.  Socialism:   the  literature  and  philosophy  of  socialism  and  of  its  principal  critics,   from 

Karl  Marx  to  the  present  time.     2  hours J  or  S  I 

15.  Values  and  Incomes:  an  advanced  course,  studying  critically  economic  theories  of  capi- 

tal, labor,  rent,  profits  and  distribution.     3  hours SI 

16.  Economic   Theory:    ancient,    mediaeval   and   modern   thought.      Selections   from   standard 

authors,  criticisms  and  reviews  of  modern  writers,  the  study  and  teaching  of  Eco- 
nomics.     3    hours S  II 

17.  Principles    of    Sociology:    the    introductory    course,    presenting    facts    and    theories    of 

society  and  social  evolution.     3  hours Soli 

18.  American   Social   Problems:   a  study  of  American  life,   including  such   questions  as  the 

family,  rural  and  urban  problems,  social  vices,  and  moral  and  religious  forces. 
3    hours So   I 

19.  Social    Investigation:    methods    of    collecting,    organizing    and    interpreting    social    data; 

facts  and  results  of  recent  investigations.  Different  social  problems  will  be  chosen 
for  special  investigation.     3  hours So  or  J  I 

20.  Social   Service:   social   settlements  and  the  socialized  church;    playgrounds;   clubs;   vari- 

ous welfare  agencies.  Opportunity  is  given  for  practical  experience.  The  aim  is 
to  put  students  to  work  upon  the  neighborhood  and  civic  problems  of  Denver. 
3    hours So    or    J   II 

21.  Dependency   and   Relief:    causes   of   poverty   and   methods   of   relief;   public   and   private 

institutions;  charity  organization  societies;  the  professional  training  of  social  work- 
ers ;   co-operation   with   Denver  societies.      3   hours J   I 

22.  Criminals:    criminal    sociology   and    penology;    causes    of   crime;    criminal    law   and    pro- 

cedure; emphasis  upon  better  methods,  such  as  the  juvenile  court,  industrial  schools, 
parole  and  probation,  indeterminate  sentences,  work  and  wages  for  prisoners. 
3    hours J    II 

24.  Race    Problems:    the    immigration    question    and    the    distribution    and    assimilation    of 

immigrants.  Japanese  and  Chinese  immigration  and  the  problems  of  race  friction, 
illustrated  by  the  Negro  and  American  Indian.     2  hours J  or  S   II 

25.  Social  Legislation:  the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  social  gains  through  legislation; 

social  insurance;  workmen's  compensation;  minimum  wage;  legal  settlement  of  labor 
disputes;  state  aid  to  farmers  and  laborers.     2  hours S  II 

26.  Eugenics:  heredity  and  environment,  with  reference  to  man  and  the  betterment  of  the 

race.  Various  theories  of  mutation,  dominance,  reversion,  variation  and  the  inheritance 
of  physical  and  mental  characteristics.      2   hours J  or  S  I 

27.  Social  Thought:   the  philosophy  and  literature  of  Sociology,   showing  the  best  contribu- 

tions of  each  country  and  period  to  our  knowledge  of  social  questions.  Seminar  for 
graduate   students.      2   hours S   II 

28.  Child   Welfare:    the   problem   of   childhood   as  viewed  by  the   sociologist.      Physical   and 

social  causes  of  child  mortality  and  the  various  preventive  measures.  Play  and 
recreation.  Moral  and  vocational  guidance.  Training  exceptional  and  deficient  chil- 
dren. Child  labor  and  reform  legislation.  Juvenile  delinquency  and  reformatory 
agencies.     Principles  of  child-saving.      3   hours S   I 

35.  Boy  Leadership:  a  special  training  class  for  leaders  in  social  work  for  boys  and  girls. 

Practical  plans  and  methods  will  be  discussed  and  each  student  will  be  expected  to 
do  actual  work  in  some  of  the  organizations  for  children  in  the  city  of  Denver. 
1    hour J   I 

36.  Business    Law:    a   fundamental    course    dealing   with    principles    of   law    that    should   be 

understood  by  every  business  man  or  woman.  The  subjects  covered  include  contracts, 
agency  and  partnership.     2  hours F  II 

Education 

To  secure  the  best  results  in  this  department  it  is  imperative  to  keep  the  theoretical  in 
close  touch  with  practical  conditions.  To  this  end,  the  department  has  made  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  practical  workings  of  the  public  schools  of  Denver  and  similar  cities. 

Inasmuch  as  Education  is  not  an  unmixed  science,  but  has  its  foundations  in  other 
sciences,  it  requires  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  psychology,  ethics  and  philosophy. 
Some  of  these  courses  should  accompany  the  work  in  Education. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  Education.  Courses  4,  7,  8,  9,  12,  13  and  14  are  open 
only  to  students  who  have  had  previous  preparation  in  either  psychology  or  pedagogy. 

1.  Child    Study:    Tanner's    "The   Child."      This   course   is   supplementary   to    the   courses    in 

systematic  and  applied  psychology.  It  aims  to  present  the  facts  of  childhood  and 
the  nature  and  development  of  early  soul-life.     2  hours F  or  So   I 

2.  History  of  Education:  Davidson's  "History  of  Education."     This  course  traces  the  formal 

development  of  education,  and  makes  clear  its  connection  with  civilization  and  religion. 
Special  biographical  reports  are  called  for.     2  hours So  or  J  I 


lt  iSlmonri°US  d0°m  °f  UtemtUre  that  the  evil  *>erishes  ™*  «*  a**  remains.-Bulver. 
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*S&£  f/thf^te^it^.  ^^^Ts"011  °f  C°UrSe   2-     °hief  atten«-  »"  Pam  to 

selection  of  material  suitable  to  tS^So^SSTS  the*  .JSPT^*"''1^  or  ?? 
5.     Application  of  Psychology  and  Evolution  to  Education:  Spencer's  "Education  »'  *  ■?„     i- 
tional  reading-  and  essava.     Thi«  nn,„.«,«  „,-™„  *„_;":  ^?enc  .   s . . f^ucation,     with  addi- 


tional reading  and  essays.     This  course  aims  to  give  the  scientific  Z„    ^       ^ 
and  to  view  it  from  the  standpoint  of  biology      2   hours        6ntlflC  phase  of  education, 

8.     Course  7,   continued.     3  hours  J  or  s   T 

sense  are  considered.     3  hours  fmbmvmg   neaith    in    the    largest 

^     P£SVE£S!  T*S£? 6  iS  *™  ^*  "^o™  -drequires-the-studenS^r- 

12-     ^Hs^^^^^^^  «-  intended"^  tLche" 

is  sof  rrsr of  finance' and  of  "^^s&^^^^e^  ra^ 

14.     Educational    and    Intelligence    Measurement:      History    of" the  '  movent"  "a  "^  °T  S  * 

So  or  J  I 

English 

Six  hours  of  English  are   required  for  graduation 

held  during  the  Senior  year      The «i™ ?t  t     P      &1  ^m'nations.  oral  and  written,  will  be 
the  line  of  regular  college courses.  t0  aSSUFe  C6rtain  imP°rtant  qualifications  outside 

1.  Survey  of  Contemporary  Literature.     2   hours p,  T 

2.  History   of  English   Literature.      2   hours .  'v ,  Tl 

3.  Spenser.     2  hours 

4.  Milton  and  His  Age.     2  hours. qS°  * 

5.  History   of  the  English   Language.      2   hours. °     * 

6.  A   Study   of  the   Epic.      3    hours «     tt 

7.  Carlyle   and  Ruskin.      2   hours 

8.  Wordsworth  and  His  Time.     3   hours «S°tt 

9.  Old  English  Literature.     2  hours j        ° 

10.  The  Flourishing  of  Romance  and  Chaucer.      2   hours  t  nr^rr 

11.  The  Nineteenth  Century.     5  hours 

12.  The  Principles  of  Criticism  and  Technique'  of'  Verse'.  '  '3  hours! j  nrVlJ 

13.  The    Essayists.      3    hours 

14.  The  Rise  of  the  Novel.     3  hours...! 'r^^il 

15.  Irish    Literature.      3    hours .'.'!"!!  J  or  S  II 

16.  Masterpieces   of  Literature.      3   hours ^  °r  ^  ** 

17.  Russian    Literature.      3    hours J   or  S  II 

18.  The    Modern    Drama.      3    hours. 


19.     Anglo-Saxon.      3   hours.  J  or  S  II 

I  or  S  I 

or  S  II 
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20.     Anglo-Saxon  (Course  19,  continued).     3  hours.  . . .... . .  ......  .  .  ....  "'j     ° 


Nobody  outgrows  Scripture;  the  book  widens  and  deepens  with  our  years. — Spurgeon 

21.  Shakespeare.     Comedies  and  Historical  Plays.     3   hours So  I 

Open  to  all  except  Freshmen. 

22.  Shakespeare   (Course  21,  continued).     3  hours So  II 

23.  Shakespeare.      Tragedies.      3    hours J  or  S  I 

24.  Shakespeare    (Course    23,   continued).      3   hours J  or  S  II 

25.  The  English  Bible  as  Literature.     Studies  in  the  Old  Testament.     2  hours I 

Open  to  all  students. 

26.  Course    25,   continued.      2   hours II 

27.  The  English  Bible  as  Literature.     Studies  in  the  New  Testament.     2  hours I 

Open  to  all   students. 

28.  Course   27,    continued.      2   hours II 

29.  Freshman  Composition  (required) :  expository  and  argumentative  writing,  with  emphasis 

on    structure.      Weekly    themes.      2    hours F  I 

30.  Freshman   Composition    (required):    description   and   simple   narrative   writing.      Weekly 

themes.      2    hours F  II 

31.  Sophomore  Composition:  daily  themes.     Thorough  drill  to  combine  clearness  of  thought 

with  ease  and  vividness  of  expression.     2   hours So  I  and  II 

32.  Advanced    Composition- — Forms    of   Literary    Invention:    intended    for   the    student    who, 

though  writing  with  some  facility,  desires  personal  criticism  and  guidance  in  the 
direction  of  that  form  to  which  he  seems  best  fitted.  Fortnightly  manuscripts  for 
discussion    and    revision.       2    hours J  or  S  I 

33.  Advanced    Composition — Forms    of    Literary    Invention:    a    continuation    of    Course    32. 

2    hours J    or    S    II 

34.  Theory    of    English    Grammar:    investigation    of    sentence    structure    and    idiom,    with 

reference  to  historical  English  grammar.  A  number  of  typical  grammars  will  be 
critically  examined  and  compared.  Recommended  especially  for  those  who  intend 
to   teach   preparatory   English.      1    hour II 

35.  Manuscript   Correction:   the   canons   and  forms   of   good  usage.      Proof-reading.     Discus- 

sions and  practical  applications  will  center  in  the  analysis  and  revision  of  a  limited 
number  of  students'   manuscripts  each  week.     1   hour J  or   S   I 

36.  Advanced  Composition.      Short-Story  Writing.      3    hours I 

37.  Advanced   Composition.      Short-Story   Writing.      3    hours II 

38.  The  English  Major.     Required  for  a  major  in  English.     3  hours J  or  S 

39.  Advanced  Composition.     Advanced  Story  Writing.     3  hours J  or  S  I 

40'.     Advanced  Composition   (Course  39,   continued).     3  hours J  or  S  II 

41.     Classic     Roots     of     Mother     Tongue:     of     special     value     for     students     in     Course     38. 

1   hour I   and  II 


English  Bible  and  Religion 


The  increasing  desire  to  study  the  world-influencing  Scriptures  and  Religion  of  Jew 
and  Christian  as  open-mindedly,  intensely  and  scientifically  as  the  college  world  handles 
all  other  phenomena,  demands  that  courses  in  the  same,  as  well  as  in  the  subject  of  Religion 
in  general,   shall  be  offered. 

Courses  are  therefore  provided  for  the  general  student,  as  well  as  for  those  designing 
to  make  the  Bible  their  special  field.  All  are  urged  to  enter  upon  these  courses  in  about 
the  order  in  which  they  stand,  as  each  prepares  the  way  for  the  intelligent  and  profitable 
comprehension  of  that  which  follows.  Freshmen  having  the  slightest  thought  of  ever 
taking  any   of   them   should   early   select  those   scheduled  for  them. 

1.  The  Lineage  of  the  Bible:  foundation-laying  for  all  courses  in  the  department.  To 
be  taken  first  and  as  early  as  possible  by  all.  Lectures,  with  the  use  of  Smyth's 
"How  We  Got  Our  Bible,"  his  "Old  Documents  and  the  New  Bible,"  and  his  "Bible 
in  the  Making."  Repeated  during  the  second  semester  to  accommodate  those  entering 
then  or  failing  to  take  it  the  first  semester.  Practically  prerequisite  for  all  courses. 
2  hours   F  I  and  II 

3.  The   Life   of   Jesus:    each   student   prepares   and   writes   his    own   Life   of   Jesus.      "Har- 

mony of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,"  and  "Constructive  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ." 
2   hours So   I 

4.  Course    3,    concluded.      2    hours So    II 

6.  Kent's  Historical  Bible,  vols.   I  and  II.     Previous  courses  advised.     2  hours So  I 

7.  Course  6,  concluded;  vols.  Ill  and  IV.     2  hours So  II 

14.  Kent's  Student's  Old  Testament:  any  selected  volume.     2  hours I  or  II 

15.  Kent's  Social  Teachings  of  the  Prophets  and  Jesus.     2  hours J  or  S  I 

22.     How  to  teach  religion:     Betts.     3  hours J  or  S,  I  or  II 

In   this   department  are  also   taught  the  following  courses   in   English: 

25.  The   Bible  as  English   Literature:    since   acquaintance   at  least,   if  not  familiarity   with, 

this  flower  of  the  period  of  the  greatest  strength  of  the  English  tongue,  is  felt  to 
be  an  essential  element  in  a  liberal  education  among  the  English-speaking  peoples, 
this  reading  and  study  can  be  taken  by  all  collegiate  students.  First  half  of  the 
Old   Testament.      Moulton's   Modern   Reader's   Bible.      2    hours I 

26.  Course  25  concluded  in  the  last  half  of  the  Old  Testament.     2  hours II 
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Tne  IIIVLT^oZm^TS  men  t0  tMnk> wMle  study  of  me  classi™ teac^  ™™ 

Geology 

Among  all  sciences  bearing-  upon  the  evolutionary  theory  there  is  none  of  »rMto,  »„♦=, 

1.  General    Geology     Dynamical    and    Structural:    in    this    course    Chamberlain    and    Sail* 

bury's   College  Geology  is   used  as  a  text,   with  outside  readings  from  other  standard" 

™  also8  garnet  S^.^.  .^.  .  t  .^^  .°f  .a  j~*  ™^°{^\ 

2.  General  Geology  continued:  a  study  of  postarchaean  rocks'  and  the  fossil  'life  contained 

in  them  is  made.     This  course  illustrates  the  evolutionary  theory.     3  hours     So  or  J  II 

Economic  Geology:  a  study  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States  in  particular 

and,    to    some    extent,    those    of    the    world.      Its    subdivisions    are     the    meS  arS 

n^^.*!."!3!1::.*8'."11116^  waters' sons  ^^ztss^. 

4'  P^i°5?PhiC  Geol°S5\and  Petrology:  this  course  includes  'the  'ordinary '  rock-making 
minerals  common  minerals  of  economic  value,  and  rocks  in  generaf  thus  riv  nf 
3    hours  ...a.    S6neral     knowled^e     of     the     rocks     forming  ^e  larZ    S 

**** * • J        rtj.        Qt        T 

6'  Ptl?,°,nt0l$S^  a  dlscussion  of  the  principles  of  paleontological  geology '  and '  a  careful 
study  of  the  more  important  groups  of  fossils.  A  student  desiring  Course  of 
should  consult  with  the  professor  before  making  out  his  study  card.    3  hours     J  or  S  II 

Greek 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  intended  not  only  to  prepare  for  the  reading  *nd 
appreciation  of  Greek  literature  in  the  original,  but  also  to  enrich  the  studentJ^tn  7 

1.     Elementary    Greek:    introductory    course     covering-    the    forms     =™+„~    „„*  x.   , 

necessary  as  a  foundation  for^eading 'the  literature  Such 'atTentfon  7s  given*  to  the 
S?S  nc^to^n^ne  Sfi^SS  T^r^  ™  *^~ 

2-  ^ra^?u^r^o^ris^  ^r11^™161"184  in  the  --^- ™ 

3'     H20mhe^srsIHad;_readin^_°f  Elected  portions,  with  study  of  epic  form  and'  versification. 

4.  Plato's  Apology:   the  life  and  work  of  Socrates.     2   hours.  .  .'.'. So°  n 

5.  Sophocles'  Antigone:  study  of  the  Greek  theater  and  dramatic  form  "2  hours j  1 

6"     ^JEP^S&SSf?    1^    PaSSageS    °f    the    N-    Testam'ent"in"the 

Herodotus  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  Theocrftus  and  Luc^n' 
are  studied  both  for  their  intrinsic  value  as  to  content  and  form  Ind  for  their  ^ 
maT0Crein°nEnSn   »"&E^  .  ^^  .  .™S.  'T^.  .^    be    C°^|d    f^a 

8-  H^t0trZ  °*  Greek  Art:  lectures  on  the  architecture,  sculpture,'  painting'  an^ncr  arts 
of  the  Greeks,  including  also,  for  purposes  of  appreciation,  a  summary  view  of  the 
sculpture  and  painting  of  later  and  modern  times.     2  hours .  . .    .  go  j  or  S 1  II 

History  and  Political  Science 

Students  are  advised  to  pursue  the  courses  in  regular  order.  In  order  to  be  admitted 
to  the  more  advanced  courses,  students  must  satisfy  the  professor  that  they  hav?  had 
sufficient  previous   training  in  History   or  Political   Science.  ** 

1_2'     C30nhours!al   EUr0.Pean  .HiSt°ry:   EUr°Pe   fr°m  the   fourth   century  to   the   P^sent   time. 
Note.— Two  credits  for'  Seniors. F   I'   U 

3"4'  ^npfilh  0HiSt°r^:  F}TSt  ^mester:  political  history  of  England  to  1603-  the  lareer 
social,  economic  and  religious  movements.  Second  semester:  the  modern  hiltorv  of 
England;   colonial   and  imperial  development.     2   hours .       moaern        g,01^    jj 

5'6'     ^Sf'iSf   history:      First  semester:   the   Colonial   period;    the   Revolution-  'genesis   of 

tion     e3dehr:urs°nStltUti0n-      SeCOnd    semester:    ^    United    States   undertneTonstitu" 

So    I,   II 
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History  makes  us  some  amends  for  the  shortness  of  life.—Skelton 

7.  French  Revolution  and  Napoleonic  Era:  causes  and  antecedents,  and  results  The 
career  of  Napoleon  will  be  studied  with  its  effects  on  Europe  in  general.       2  hours.  .J  I 

S.  Modern  Europe:  conflict  between  reaction  and  revolution;  unification  of  Italy,  rise  of  the 
Second  Empire  and  Germany;  political  and  industrial  development.     2  hours J  II 

9.  The  Great  War:  causes  leading  up  to  war;  military  movements  and  political  changes 
3    hours _  j  j 

10.  The    Renaissance   and    Reformation:    the    transition    from    mediaeval    to    modern    ideals 

3    hours g   jj 

11.  Advanced  United  States  History:  First  semester:  From  1760  to  1800.     Second  semester- 

From  1800  to  1S2S.     2  hours j    jf 

Prerequisite:    History   3,    4,    5,    6.  ' 

12.  Current   Events:    a    discussion    of    the   principal   political,    economic,    social,    educational 

and    religious    events.      1    hour I     jj 

13.  Latin   America:    a    study   of  national   development,   geography,   resources,    social   charac- 

teristics  and   international   relations.      2   hours So   I 

POLITICAL,    SCIENCE 

14.  Introduction    to    Political    Science:      A    study   of   the    fundamental    principles   underlying 

the  problem  of  government Sol 

15.  The  government  of  the  United  States:  structure  and  operation" of  the  Federal  and"  State 
Governments;  the  work  of  the  government  in  promoting  the  business  and  social  inter- 
ests of  the  people.     2  hours _    g0  jj 

European  Governments:  A  comparative  study  of  the  central  governments"  of  England 
France,   Germany,   Austria,   Italy  and  Switzerland j   i 

17.  Municipal  Government:  the  growth  of  cities,  their  legal  and  social  status," municipal 
organization  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  municipal  functions,  etc.  2  hours.. J  I 
Municipal  Problems:  municipal  administration  in  the  United  States  and  Europe;  city 
planning  and  housing;  public  utilities;  municipal  finances  and  sanitary  administra- 
tion.     2    hours j    ii 

19.  State  and  Local  Government:  powers,  obligations  and  rights  of  the  states  in  the  Fed- 
eral Union;  development  of  state  constitutions;  political  methods.     2  hours J  I 

20:  State  Administration  in  the  United  States:  organization  and  methods  of  the  executive 
departments  of  state  governments;  the  governor,  heads  of  administrative  departments; 
boards   and   commissions;   civil   service.      2   hours J   II 

21.  International  Law:   rights  and  duties  of   states  in   their   normal   relations;   intervention; 

war;  law  of  neutrality;  territorial  waters;  blockade.     3  hours J  or  S  I 

22.  American    Diplomacy:    the    genesis    and    organization    of    the    Department    of    State;    a 

study   of  the   rules  and  procedure   of  diplomatic   intercourse,   together   with  a  history 
of  the  diplomatic  affairs  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.     3  hours.  .J  or  S  II 

23.  English  Constitutional  History:   a   study  of  the  development   of  English  political   insti- 

tutions,  customs  and  laws.     2  hours j  or  S   I 

24.  American  Constitutional    Law:    a    study   of   the    sources   and   principles    intimately    con- 

nected  with    the    modern    theories    of    political    self-government,    as    they    have    found 
expression  in  the  American  Constitutional  System.     2  hours J  or  S  II 

25.  Colonial    Government:    a    study    of    the   principal    systems    of    colonial    government    and 

administration   in   the   dependencies.      2   hours J    II 

Journalism 

Journalism  demands  a  broad  education  and  an  exacting  training  in  English  Composition 
with  the  technical  training  for  making  a  newspaper  and  a  magazine.  All  this  is  offered  by 
the  University  of  Denver.  A  professor  of  Journalism,  a  highly  trained  editorial  writer, 
teaches  the  advanced  class.  An  instructor,  a  capable  newspaper  man,  gives  the  thorough 
drill  which_the  beginner  must  have  if  he  hopes  to  secure  a  creditable  place  in  this  very  useful 
vocation.  " 

Latin 

The  courses  should  be  taken  in  regular  order.  An  attempt  is  made  to  render  the  in- 
struction in  the  language  courses  as  practical  and  as  useful  as  possible,  especially  in  ac- 
quiring a  mastery  of  English  and  an  appreciation  of  the  literary  values  of  the  authors  read. 
Courses  13,  14,  15  do  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  are  designed  for  both  classical 
and  non-classical  students  who  desire  a  knowledge  of  the  contribution  made  by  the  Romans 
to  literature,  government  and  civilization.  Course  13  may  be  counted  toward  a  major  in 
English,  and  course   14   toward  a  major  in  History. 

1.  Elementary   Latin.      5    hours F    I 

2.  Caesar's  Gallic  War.     5  hours F  II 

3.  Cicero's    Orations.      5    hours F    I 

4.  Vergil's    Aeneid.       5    hours F    II 

5.  Cicero's  De  Senectute:  also  prose  composition  and  view  of  grammar.     3  hours F  I 

6.  Selections  from  Latin  Poetry:     Reading  of  selected  passages  from  the  poems  of  Lucre- 

tius, Catullus,  Vergil,  Horace,  Ovid,   Tibullus,  Propertius,  Seneca,  Martial  and  Juvenal. 
3    hours     So    I 
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Language  most  shows  a  man. — Ben  Jonson 

7'  "SSStfKKS   ¥  hou^r6:  .   S.T*°™.  ^ .  ^ .  ^^  .  ?^"   ^"Vn 

S.  Latin  Comedy:  One  play  of  Plautus,  and  one  of  Terence.     2  hours......        So'j'or°s  1 

9.  Latin   Tragedy:     Selections  from  the  tragedies  of  Seneca.     2  hours J  or  S  II 

10.  Tacitus:  selection  from  the  Annals,  Agricola,  and  Germania.     3  hours....  '   j  0r  S  I 

11.  Vergil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics.     2  hours ' j 

12.  Advanced    Latin    Composition:    translation    into    connected    Latin    discourse    of    English 

uisneSeSAaoSurs0n              "  ***  CiCer°'     SyntaX'   StyIe'   W°rd  order'     ^n%°L   prfrej 
,  „      „.  ^      '      „   n        So  J  or  S  I 

13.  History    of    Roman    Literature:    lectures    on    the    lives    and    works    of    the    chief    Latin 

writers,  with  reading  of  selected  masterpieces  in  an  English  version  The  authors 
red  will  include  Plautus,  Terence,  Lucretius,  Catullus,  Cicero,  Caesa?  Veriil  Horace 
?ZLt'  ^1Vy'  Tacitu'^  Juvenal.  Martial,  Pliny  and  Apuleius.  This  course  may  be  counted 
toward  a  major  m  English.     2  hours So  J  or  S  II 

14.  Roman   Public  Life:    the  political   history   of   Rome,    including   a' study  "of "the   develon- 

amS?dinf0HTst0o^h%RhonuarIs.g0Iel:nm.ent.  .7."^.  .  ™S  —  ™*  be  couU^wTd 
-,r       t-j  1-..  -_.  &o   j    or   O   x 

15.  Roman  Private  Life:   the  every  day  life  of  the  Romans,  their  customs    religion    educa- 

tion, amusements,  dress,  houses,  furniture,  etc.     2  hours .    .      .  £o  J  or  S  II 

Library  Science 

The  object  of  the   instruction  in  this   subject  is  to  show  college  students  how  to   use  a 
modern   library,   and  also   to   train   in   elementary  library   work   those   who   may   wU   to   act 

hLf^t  m  the1,coile^e  H5rary-  The*e  assistants  are  chosen  from  those  students  who 
have   made   an   excellent   record   in   this  course. 

The  course  consists  of  theoretical  and  practical  work  in  the  following  subjects: 
The  classification  and  marking  of  books. 
Library  catalogues. 

Indexes   to   various   classes   of   knowledge. 
Books  of  reference. 
Investigating  a  subject  in  a  library. 

Th„Zh-S  °0UrSe  iS  giJen  in  each  semester-  The  librarian  lectures  two  hours  each  week. 
There  ia  an  examination  at  the  end  of  the  course,  and  two  hours  of  credit  are  given  to 
those  who  pass.     Freshmen  are  specially  urged  to  take  this  work. 

Mathematics 

In  preparation  for  the  required  collegiate  courses  in  mathematics,  the  student  is 
expected  to  have  had  elementary  algebra  through  quadratics,  and  plane  geometry.  Upon 
this  work  the  pupils  m  high  and  other  secondary  schools  usually  spend  two  and  a  half  or 
three  years.  A  review  of  algebra  during  the  last  year  of  the  high  school  course  is  essential 
to  satisfactory  work  in  College  Algebra.  Students  who  have  not  taken  such  a  review  are 
ofQtteeFreshman  Xlr^^   **   advanced   alSebra-    ™hich   is    given   during   the   first   semester 

When  solid  geometry  is  taught  in  a  high  school,  it  should  be  taken  by  those  who  ex- 
pect to  pursue  mathematics  beyond  the  first  college  year. 

In  the  Sophomore  year,  Courses  7  and  8  in  Analytic  Geometry  should  both  be  taken 
m  preparation  for  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  The  course  in  advanced  plane  trigo- 
nometry, while  not  a  prerequisite  for  the  courses  of  the  Junior  year,  will  be  found  very 
helpful.  Students  who  intend  to  take  any  of  the  work  in  mathematical  astronomv  should 
not   omit  this   course  in   trigonometry. 

The  course  in  Spherical  Trigonometry  is  given  especially  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  the  mathematical  side  of  astronomy,  or  to  become  civil  engineers. 

In  the  Senior  year,  several  mathematical  paths  open  before  the  student  He  may 
devote  the  entire  year  to  the  Theory  of  Equations,  or  he  may  take  the  courses  in  Differ- 
mechanicaUatl°nS'      H6    "^    alS°    StUdV    applications    of    mathematics    to    astronomy    or    to 

Course  1  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  graduation,  and  is  prerequisite  to  most  of 
the  otner  courses.  In  a  major  or  minor  in  mathematics,  courses  in  mechanics  and  mathe- 
matical courses  in  astronomy  may  be  included.  Course  11  is  required  for  a  major  in  mathe- 
matics. 

1.  Elements    of   Plane    Trigonometry.      3    hours p    j 

This  course  will  be  repeated  in  the  second  semester. 

2.  Advanced   Algebra:    this   course   is   required   of  all   students   who   present   only   one   unit 

of   algebra   for    entrance;    it   extends   through    simultaneous    quadratic    equations    in    a 

text-book   on   College    Algebra.      3    hours jn   i 

This  course  will  be  repeated  in  the  second  semester. 

3.  College    Algebra:    indeterminate    equations,    proportion,    variation,    progressions,    unde- 

termined   co-efficients,    binomial   theorem;   this   course   will   be   repeated   in   the' second 
semester.      2    hours P    i 
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The  study  of  mathematics  cultivates  the  reason;  that  of  languages,  at  the  same  time   the 
reason  and  the  taste. — Tyron  Edwards. 

4.  College  Algebra  continued:   logarithms,   permutations  and  combinations,   continued  frac- 

tions, summation  of  series,  determinants,  theory  of  equations,  solution  of  higher 
equations.      3    hours F   jj 

5.  Plane  Surveying:   measurements  of  distances,  heights  and  angles;   determination  of  the 

true  meridian,  areas,  public  lands,  leveling.  Field  work  occupies  most  of  the  time 
Course  1  is  prerequisite.     Fee,  $5.00;  damages  to  outfit,  extra.     5  hours So  I 

6.  Surveying:  Course  5  continued.     Fee  $3.00;  damages  to  outfit,  extra.     3  hours So  II 

7.  Elements  of  Plane  Analytic  Geometry.     3  hours So  I 

8.  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry:  chiefly  higher  plane  curves  and  solid  geometry.     2  hours. 

Course  26  is  prerequisite So  II 

9.  Advanced   Plane   Trigonometry:   transformations  and  developments;   trigonometric   equa- 

tions.     3    hours g0    jj 

10'.     Spherical     Trigonometry:     elementary     principles,     with     a    few    applications     to     solid 
geometry,    geodesy    and   astronomy.      2    hours So    II 

11.  Differential    Calculus:    differentiation,     development    of    functions,    evaluation,    maxima 

and  minima,  applications  to  curves,  partial  differentiation,  envelopes,  expansion  of 
functions,  asymptotes,  singular  points,  curve  tracing.  Course  7  is  prerequisite. 
5    hours j   j 

12.  Integral    Calculus:    elementary    forms,    methods    of   reduction,    length    of    curves,    areas, 

volumes.     Course  8  is  prerequisite.     3  hours J  II 

13.  History     of     Elementary     Mathematics:     Cajori's     work     is     the     basis     of    instruction. 

2    hours j    jj 

14.  Curve  Tracing:  a  detailed  study  of  curves  of  various  useful  types.       2  hours J  II 

15.  Differential  Equations:   Murray's.     Course  12  is  prerequisite.     2  hours S   I 

16.  Differential  Equations,  continued.     3  hours S  II 

19.  Theory  of  Equations:  Burnside  and  Panton's  Treatise.     3  hours S   I 

20.  Theory  of  Equations,   continued:   Burnside  and  Panton's  Treatise.     3   hours S   II 

21.  Higher  Plane  Trigonometry:  trigonometric  equations,   curves,   complex  quantities,   series 

and  hyberbolic  functions.     Course  1   is  prerequisite.     2   hours II 

22.  The   Slide  Rule:   the  theory  and  principal   uses  of  the   slide   rule   are  taught  and  many 

exercises  are  solved.     Course  1   is  prerequisite.     1   hour II 

23.  Teachers'  Course:  How  to  Teach  Arithmetic.     2  hours J  or  S  II 

23a  Teachers'    Course:    methods    of   teaching    mathematics    in   high    schools    and   colleges    are 

discussed    and    exemplified.      2    hours II 

24.  Mechanical   Drawing  and   Descriptive   Geometry.      5   hours I 

25.  Course   24   continued.     5  hours .' II 

26.  Solid    Geometry.      3    hours p    i 

27.  The  Mathematical  Theory  of  Investment.     3  hours F  II 

28.  Course    25    continued.      5   hours I   or   II 

Mechanics 

Courses    in    Mechanics    may   count   toward   a   major   or   minor   in    Physics,    or   in   Mathe- 
matics. 

1.  Elementary  Mechanics  for  Engineers:  kinematics,  laws  of  motion,  work,  power,  energy, 

simple  harmonic  motion,  concurrent  forces,  friction,  parallel  forces,  couples,  condi- 
tions of  equilibrium,  center  of  mass,  moment  of  inertia.     3  hours So  II 

2.  Elementary    Mechanics    of    Fluids:    fluid    pressure,    density    and    specific    gravity,    whole 

pressure,  center  of  pressure,  flotation,  methods  of  determining  specific  gravity, 
pressure  of  gases  under  various  conditions,  machines  involving  gaseous  pressure. 
2   hours So   II 

For  Courses  1  and  2,  Course  1  of  Mathematics  is  prerequisite. 
For  the  next  five  courses  Integral  Calculus  is  prerequisite. 

3.  Analytical  Mechanics:   fundamental  concepts,  composition  and  resolution  of  forces,  con- 

ditions of  equilibrium,  centroids,  friction,  virtual  velocities,  machines,  attraction 
of  a  spherical  shell,  kinematics.     3   hours S  I 

4.  Analytical    Mechanics    continued:    Newton's    laws,    motion    when    the    force    is    variable, 

central  forces,  constrained  motion,  impact,  energy,  moment  of  inertia,  rotation, 
motion  of  a  system  of  rigid  bodies  in  space.     3  hours S  II 

5.  Hydromechanics:   equilibrium  and  pressure   of  inelastic  and  elastic  fluids,   their  motion 

in  pipes  and  open  channels;  hydrostatic  and  hydraulic  machines.     3  hours S  II 

6.  Strength    of   Materials:    elastic   properties,    stress   in   beams   and   their   flexure,    columns 

and  struts,  torsion,  spheres  and  cylinders  under  uniform  pressure,  flat  plates,  hooks, 
links  and  springs,  arches,  foundations  and  retaining  walls,  physical  properties  of 
building  materials.     3   hours S   I 
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Philosophy  is  the  art  of  living.— Plutarch 

7-  ASS^SS,«  5g%S  i^it^l^lL^M^84  -than  Course  x-  inte^ 

practical  applications  of  such  in  portant  subjects  a,  ?h.1S  glveVVhe  theory  and 
of  gravity,  work  and  energy,  friction  and  St  n£?  m°ment  °f  inertia,  center 
current  forces,  parallel  fo^s  center  of  Sy  eouvllT^T  treated  ar6:  COn" 
moment  of  inertia,  flexible  cords,  rectilinear  motionfcurvmnear  mo^oTSv  £?**' 
dynarmcs  of  machinery,  work  and  energy,  friction  and  impact      5  hours  y         Tii 

8.     Graphical   Statics:   Course   1   of  Mechanics   is   prerequisite.      2   hours .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'     j   I 

Philosophy 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  so  stimulate  and  guide  the  thnnp-i^  „r  ♦>,        ,   , 
to  cause  him  to  think  for  himself  and  enable  him  to  Bol^£tlrtLtorf£  th*  ™  ^  aS 

life  problems.  fedusractoriiy  the  more  important 

COURSES  GIVEN  IN  192 0»- 1921 
3  hours    .  .  &"uuo  ictn&uafee.     Practical   exercises. 

3-  p=„r.rr;a^e^^^^ 

4.     Problems  of  Philosophy:     Epistemology.     A  treatment  of  thV  ™,'J  V-"  "  V ,"  "        °r   S   I 

a  major  In  this  department.     3  hour"  ""  th°u*M-     He,ulreo  tor 

not  prerequisite) department.     3   hours.      (Course    5 

hours  the   m0re  «~ta'«al  philosophical   writings.      2 

21-  p;si?.oS  ss'j's.jKssr  ^'- ' "'  ™"^' '— •  '---•»  ° 

32.  cZpr«.v,^,lg)„n: a c„mp,r!,„ve ..a., 'ot'.h, '„;;,' vmpo;,a„;»llsl„naJ:fr!J 

33-  R^s,r ,r,:=,  ?nx.  se^t-e^  -«»-«• '  -  «i«  ~ 

34-  -ess;  «-rr's  °of,xrr/p^,iroro?,\fct7s,'"m'  ?™ *  ^V* 

J  or  S  II 

OTHER  COURSES 

,!'     "ST  ^S,S;^ir"f"'».,?f.tt'.™''>°*.   »»'<=   "*  P^uPPO.l'wor 


^science.     Prerequisite,  one  year  of  science.     2  hours .". 

— -lOSODhirval      pniici/1flT'orir1« 

Christianity.     2  hours 


23'     CcSuanity'iC2:hou^ilOSOPhiCal   »""*«"»   °*   thV^^'^'."^-^^   of 

29'  ^Brffi^.»^ -^r^Ps'o^'=l 

e^oTthrmrreTmPortaTtTrtf  ^ouS  fUnCti°n  °f  "*   "*  «"  ^™  W^  of 
41.     Philosophical  Themes:  an  intensive  study  consisting  of  readings',  'conference's  and  papers 

moreTn3       ^  °f  ^^  inter6St  t0  the  student-     Ma^  ^  tfken   only  with   one  or  the 
more  advanced  courses.     1  or  2  hours.     Either  semester    .  y*       | 

J   or  o 
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Men  live  by  work,  play,  love  and  worship. — R.  C.  Cabot 


Physical  Education  for 
Theory: 

Physiology    of    Exercise. 

Physical  Examination  and  Anthropometry. 

Medical  and  Corrective  Gymnastics. 


Practice: 


Gymnastics 


Rhythm 


Swedish  System. 
German  System. 
American  System. 

Aesthetic  Drills. 
Folk  Dancing'. 
Gilbert  Series. 
Chalif  Series. 


Apparatus 


Games 


Elementary — Eight   apparatus. 
Advanced — Light   apparatus. 


Basketball. 
Volley  Ball. 
Indoor   Baseball. 
Tennis. 


Costume:  The  regulation  gymnasium  suit  is  black  bloomers  and  plain  white  middies. 
For  gymnastics  the  Ground  Gripper  gymnasium  shoe  is  preferred  and  ballet  slippers  for 
the   aesthetic    work. 

Norma!  Course  in  Playground  Instruction 

A  certificate  is  offered  on  the  completion  of  this  course. 

Theory: 

Theory   of  Plays   and   Games. 

Theory  of  Physical   Education  and   Play. 

The  Nature,   Function  and  Administration  of  Play. 


Anatomy,   Hygiene  and  First  Aid. 
Story-telling. 


Organized  Teaching  on  Playgrounds. 
Recreation   Courses. 


Practice : 

Children's   Singing  Games. 

Folk  Dancing  for  Schools  and  Playgrounds. 

Organized  Playground  Games. 

The   following  studies  are  required   for   the  certificate   in   this   course: 

Child  Study  (Education  1). 

American   Social  Problems    (Economics   IS). 

Normal  Course  in  Physical  Instruction  for  Men 

Theory: 

Simple  Anatomy  and  Action  of  Muscles 15  hours 

Simple    Physiology    12  hours 

Hygiene  and  First  Aid 12  hours 

Anthropometry   and   Physical   Exercise 6  hours 

,.    a.   Gymnasium  *> 


Administration  of  Physical  Departments 

Practice : 

1.     Calisthenics \ 


b.  Athletic   Field 

c.  Playgrounds 

d.  Swimming   Pools 

e.  Finances 


Drills — Marches 
Dances,    etc. 


5  hours 


5  hours 


a.  Elementary           / 
Apparatus  Exercises i     b    Advanced  ( 6   nours 

Track  and  Field  Athletics 2  hours 


Games. 


a.  Indoor 

b.  Outdoor 

a.   Bathing 


5.     Aquatics . 


Medicinal 
Showers — tub 


4   hours 
1   hour 


b.  Swimming.      Diving 3  hours 

c.  Life-saving    1  hour 


Physics 


The  work  of  the  Department  of  Physics  is  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  students 
preparing  to  teach  Physics  and  those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
subject  as  a  basis  for  other  special  courses.  There  are  also  courses  for  students  of  engi- 
neering who  want  a  university  training  or  who  wish  to  pursue  special  technical  work  in  the 
University. 

Courses  in  mechanical  drawing,  designing,  descriptive  geometry  and  graphical  statics 
are  offered  by  this  department,  but  are  listed  as  Mathematics   24-25-28  and  Mechanics  8. 

The  Department  of  Physics  is  located  in  its  new  quarters  in  Science  Hall.  This  build- 
ing is  a  modern  fireproof  structure,  especially  designed  for  the  Departments  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry.  The  Physics  Department  occupies  the  entire  first  floor  and  a  number  of  rooms 
in  the  basement  of  this  large  building. 
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Science  is  simply  common  sense  at  its  best— that  is  riaidlv  armrat*  i*.  «*.»      *• 

merciless  to  fallacy  in  logic— Huxley.  rigiaiy  accurate  m  observation,  and 

i5o,  2^2  p^iLTwT*  M^Zr^oSSf  SE?  has  a  seating  capacit- <* 

venient  lecture  tables  which  are  equipped  with  alternating  £/°r?m\&Te  fitted  with  con" 
water  and  gas.     The  lecture  rooms  may  be  darkened  hv^«H«  T}   CUrrent   eleot"city, 

the  lecture  table  for  projection  work  with  the  Intern  An  n™°Pe?lted  automatically  from 
veniently  to  both  lecture  rooms.  The  first  floor  further  tont^nt  /  'T  iS  located  con" 
reading  room,  a  large  draughting  room,  the  eLmentaS  ataZ  at/wT^  ^^  and 
Physics,  a  special  room  for  optical  work  with  a  photc "™n£  xltl °ratory  for  General 
Photometer  room,  an  office  and  research  laboratory,  In tne  basement  i  T?  attached>  a 
tory,    a   constant   temperature   room    a  laboratory   ^/o^T        Dasement  are  a  dynamo  labora- 

SRiassar^  sr£'HT££?  r™-  a^r  55 
itsfffftSfs- telegraph  station  -  ----  ssjr-afiarjssrs 

electricity*  ""  r°°ffiS  ""  SUPPUed  WUh  Water'  *as'  an<*  alternating  and  direct  current 
and  boaoksyear  the  laborat0ry  is  add-S  very  materially  to  its  equipment,  both  in  apparatus 
and  Thhe6  SS^T.^S^^SS,  *£°£?&£™<»*  ***  -   ™k   of  precision, 

and  Ahpepi?eedPaKemctHci?J  P  A  IpLlal Xnam^bn  *?  ^  C,°UrSeS  in  Elect™al  Engineering 
the  needs  of  these  0^\JFS£*SX£j£°^  SSnfflTS^JST   """   *" 

in  twoecPr°cuftrS  of  l^\nd  ^Tvolts  S^t?  ,by  the  Denver  GaS  and  Elect™  Light  Co. 
The  power  £  used  for  experimental  worK  anT»t  ^  alternatinS  currents  of  60  cycles, 
power  for  the  direct  current  e^pL^ents  Th!  i^ollV  m°t0r  generator  set  to  furnish 
current  motors,  direct  current  dynamos  and  motorl  .f  tl  Y  IS+e?UlPped  with  alternating 
current  machine  and  synchronous  motor  f  Coone?  Hewit?  XtV^^V™63'  a  double 
cells  and  several  small  dynamos  ™d  motors  Thf  ™in  <f  t  ^  transf°rmers,  storage 
measuring    instruments,    circuit    breaker   and °  rn«Jt«?    Tni      swltchboard    ls    Provided    with 

=SfonV^^ 
2-     GWs     PhySlCS:    S°Und'    elect»c"y    and    magnetiSm';"a' continuation' o'f"cours;"lF  6 

3  s®-^"|AST^s»^r^ 

4.     Practical  Physics :     Course  3  continued.     3  hours . '        "'       ' 

5-     T3ehours°f     ^^^       l6CtUreS     and     r6Citation-       Cours;s"rand"Vare"p;erequLites 

6  E^s-  fr^sa" ';*§  '^^^g^ 

7'     The°ry.  °f  Heat:.  .  !eC.tU.reS  and  recitations-     Courses'  l'  and  '%  are'  prerequisites^  2°^" 

8'     Pprys?calPprr0obb1re1n\Ss      Courf^f'T^   mathema«^  '  *    Physics'  'and'  the'  'solution'of 
t>   yaiLd.i  proDiems.     Courses   1  and  2  are  prerequisites.      1   hour  j  t 

9.     Physical   Problems:      a   continuation    of   Course    8.      1   hour  j  n 

11.     Modern    Physical    Theories:      a    discussion    of    recent    advances    in    Physics."  "2"  hou~ 


13 


rs. 
J   or   S    II 


TMa0trhematic5sleiiriaCnJ  ??*  Ma&netism:  .lectures  and  recitations'. " Courses   1   and  2.   and 
hours                                         Me    Prere<Juisites.      Starling's   Electricity   and    Magnetism.      3 
a     T 

14.     Theoretical   Electricity  and   Magnetism:    a  continuation  of  Course   13.      3   hours    "'  S  II 

Peffectsnon°fa  S?^1      &    consideration    of    the    magnitude    of    errors    and    their 

of    results        Onin     Jht>Pr0per  .Se  „of  si°nificant  fi^res  and  the  graphical  treatment 

T«        rLl      «p       th0Se    ,Wh°    haVe    had'    or    are    takin^>    Differential    Calculus. 

text.     Goodwins  "Precision  of  Measurements  and  Graphical  Methods."     2  hours.. J  I 
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Philosophy  is  the  health  of  the  mind. — Seneca 

18.  Household  Physics:  experimental  and  illustrated  lectures  on  the  application  of  physical 

principles   in  the   home.      2   hours F  I 

18a.  Household  Physics:  a  continuation  of  Course  18.     1  hour F  II 

25.  Wireless  telegraphy:   a  course  in  the  underlying  theory  of  wireless  telegraphy.     Text: 

Stanley's  Wireless   Telegraphy.      2   hours J  or  S  I 

25a,  Practical  Wireless  Telegraphy:  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  sending  and  receiv- 
ing wireless  messages,  supplementing  Course  25.     3  hours J  or  S  I 

26.  Journal   Reading:   the  work  of  this   course   will   consist   of   reports   by   the  students   on 

articles  appearing  in  the  foremost  journals  of  physics.     1   hour S  I 

COURSES   IN  ELECTRICAL,   ENGINEERING 

19.  Direct  Current  Machinery:  lectures  and  recitations.     The  theory  and  operation  of  direct 

current  machinery,  with  special  consideration  of  direct  current  generators  and  motors. 
Open  to  those  who  have  completed  Courses  1  and  2.     3  hours So  I 

20>.  Dynamo  Laboratory:  the  calibration  of  measuring  instruments;  the  operation  and  test- 
ing of  direct  current  dynamos  and  motors;  the  construction  and  operation  of  storage 
batteries.     Courses  1,   2  and  17  are  prerequisites.     3  hours So  II 

21.  Electrical  Measurements:  a  laboratory  course  in  electrical  testing  as  related  to  physics 

and    electrical   engineering.     Courses   1,    2    and    6    are   prerequisites.      Parr's   Electrical 
Testing.     2  hours J  I 

22.  Photometry    and    Electric    Lighting:     a    laboratory    course    of    tests    of    candle-power, 

efficiency  and  characteristics  of  incandescent  and  arc  lamps.     2  hours J  I 

23.  Alternating  Currents:  lectures  and  recitations.     The  theory  and  underlying  principles  of 

both  single  and  polyphase  electric  currents  will  be  developed  as  a  basis  for  alternating 
current  testing.     Course  17  is  prerequisite.     Hay's  Alternating  Currents.     3  hours.  .J  I 


Psychology 


This  department  of  science  aims  at  a  comprehension  of  life  and  conduct.  The  practical 
application  of  psychology  is  now  universally  recognized.  Its  expansion  has  been  rapid  and 
certain.     Its  principles  are  serviceable  in  any  and  all  conditions   of  life. 

1.  General  Introduction  to  Psychology:  Phillips'  "Elementary  Psychology."     This  course  is 

general,  and  designed  to  furnish  a  comprehension  of  the  chief  psychological  terms  and 
problems  of  investigation.     2  hours    F  I 

2.  Applied  Psychology:     this  course  treats  of  psychology  as  manifested  in  daily  life,  of  the 

practical  laws  of  mental  efficiency  and  mental  health.  The  first  text  used  in  this  course 
is  Seashore's  "Psychology  in  Daily  Life."     2  hours F  or  So  II 

3.  Systematic  Psychology:   this  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of 

psychic  life  as  a  whole,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  various  rival  theories.  It  touches 
the  most  vital  questions  of  physiological  psychology,  localization,  self-consciousness, 
relation  of  the  faculties  of  perception,  memory,  imagination,  etc.,  also  the  nature  and 
significance  of  the  emotions,  instinct  and  will.     3  hours J  or  SI 

4.  Social  Psychology:  this  rapidly  developing  subject,  which  looks  to  biology  and  psychology 

as  the  proper  avenues  to  the  interpretation  of  social  institutions,  must  be  represented 
in  any  complete  course  in  psychology.  McDougall's  "Social  Psychology"  will  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  this  study.     2  hours So  or  J  II 

5.  Psychology   in   Literature,   Music  and  Art:   this   course   consists   of  a  series   of   lectures 

analyzing  the  chief  productions  of  the  great  geniuses.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
writers  included:  Homer,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Dante,  Ibsen,  Herder,  Shakespeare,  Carlyle, 
Browning,  Eliot,  Hugo,  Emerson,  Tolstoi,  Nietzsche,  Maeterlinck,  Balzac.  2  hrs.  J  or  S  II 

6.  Advanced  Psychology:    this   course  is   given  only   every   other   year.     It  alternates   with 

Course  7  in  Education.     It  will  be  given  in  1920-21.     3  hours J  or  S  I 

7.  Advanced    Psychology:    continuation    of    Course    6,    given    under    the    same    conditions. 

3   hours    J  or  S  II 

8.  Psychology  of  Advertising  and  Business:  the  recent  growth  of  advertising  and  the  appli- 

cation of  psychological  laws  to  advertising  and  business  call  for  special  consideration 
of  this  subject.  The  course  is  intensely  practical.  Much  literature  has  accumulated 
on  this  subject  in  the  last  few  years.  We  shall  use  some  good  text  with  reference  to 
other  material.     2  hours J  or  S  I 

9.  Laboratory    Psychology:    this    is    an    experimental    course    extending'   through    the   year. 

The  present  psychological  measurement  movement  will  be  thoroughly  tested  by 
practice  in  the  laboratory  and  application  to  individual  students.  The  course  covers 
the  most  common  experimentations  on  the  sensation  of  the  different  senses,  memory 
tests,  fluctuations  in  strength  of  attention,  recognition  and  discrimination,  mental 
imagery,  and  the  simple  emotional  reactions.     2  hours J  and  S  I 

10.     Continuation  of  Course  9.     2  hours J  and  S  II 
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Oratory  is  the  appeal  to  the  intellectual  and  the  emotional.— Webster 

11.  Abnormal    Psychology:   this   whole   course   will   be   based   on   the   idea  that   it   is   largely 

1,-hT?  ?,  StUdy  °f  the  mlnd  and  nervous  system  as  it  functions  abnormally  that  great 
light  is  thrown  on  normal  functioning.  Common  losses  of  memory,  illusions  of  mem- 
ory,  dual  personality,   hysteria,   psychasthenic   neurasthenia  and   other   mamfestaUons 

1  "'ous,  disorders   will   be   studied   from   the   standpoint   of   causes,    sym     «       re 

wUn  other  theorrUFTdVi!ie°ry  °f  ,?*eep  Md  dr6amS  WiU  be  criticised  and  Zpared 
^i    * ?l        the°rles  along  the  same  line.     Also,   abnormal  criminal  tendencies   will  be 

2  hour's     m            C0UrSe"     The   C°UrSe   WU1   be   baSed   on   Coriat's   Abnormal   Psychology 
n„       „      ..         „ J  or   S   I 

12.  Continuation   of  Course   11.     2   hours T  ~   tt 

J    or    o    li 

Public  Speaking 

The  work  in  Public  Speaking  consists  of  the  study  of  the  proper  uses  of  the  intellect  the 
imagination  and  the  feelings,  together  with  the  development  of  the  neural  tones  of  voice 
I?*   ?       I  ^  ,SeParate  technical  training  is  giyen  for   the  development   of  the  voice 

and  for  the  establishment  of  correct  habits  in  the  use  of  the  body. 

w  S°UrSeS  t\  1'  9'  10  and  n  w111  be  accePted  toward  an  English  major,  but  the  total  num- 
ber of  hours  thus  accepted  will  not  exceed  seven, 

1.  Practical   Speaking.      It   is   the   purpose   of   this   course   to   develop   effectiveness    in   col- 

3  hours                        S  t08ether  of  material   for   original   speeches   and   also   in    delivery. 
,       ~,  ,     '"■. F  or  So  I 

2.  Course   1    continued.      3   hours F  or  go  xl 

3.  Course  2   continued.     In  this  course  speeches  from   the  field  of  dramatic  '  literature  and 

oratory  will  be  analyzed  with  reference  to  the  principles  discussed  in  Courses  1  and  2 
a      r,      *        TS>\ So  or  J  II 

Thes'fr^owL^1115!  T^  WlU  de&1  in  d6tail  wlth  the  Prisms  of  the  printed  page. 
These  problems   include   grouping,    pausing,    principality,   subordination,    transition    at- 
mosphere, variety,  melody,  thought  and  emotional  values.     3  hours.  .....  F  or  So  I 

5.     Course  4  continued.     3  hours -&  „„  ~     TT 

+l°en  a^  tACtl-°n  in  Public  SPeakin^:  breathing  and  vocal  gymnastics;  voice  culture 
through  the  imagination;  voice  training  for  purity,  control,  quality  and  strength. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  use  of  the  voice  in  public  rendering.  Gesture 
as  here  studied,  is  taken  out  of  the  realm  of  artificiality  and  formality  By  the 
student  s  spontaneous  responses,  gesture  is  proved  to  be  the  natural  result  of  mental 

and  emotional  activity.     Courses  1  or  4  are  prerequisite.     2  hours .So  or  J  I 

7.     Course   6  continued.     2  hours a„  „„   T  TT 

0  TT.     ,  wO    or    J     JLl 

i~™in°T  °£at07:  Sears'  "History  of  Oratory."  The  most  prominent  teachers  and 
ffl artS  f  orat°ry>  from  Pericles  to  George  William  Curtis,  inclusive,  are  carefully 
studied,  to  learn  the  characteristics  of  each.  Study  of  the  orations  of  great  orators 
with  some  time  given  to  actual  speaking  by  members  of  the  class.     2  hou?s.  .So  or  J  I 

9.     Reading  of  Poetry.     Course  4  is  prerequisite.     2  hours J  or  S  I 

Iff.     Course  9  continued.     2  hours   V 

11.  Reading  of  Drama.     Courses  4  and  9  are  prerequisite.'  '  2  hours.'.' j°or  s  i 

12.  Educational   Problems   in   Reading.      This   course  has   a  double   purpose:   first  "to  assist 

2  houTs f     r..t0..teaCh.ffadinS'.:.????nd:.t0  help  the  teacher  t0  imP^e  his  own  realm* 

13'     Sthrridanntf«nnn=^n^f  t+hf1.story  in  education. '   a'  study'  of  'folklore,'  with  a  view  to 

the  adaptation  and  the  telling  of  stories  for  children.  The  great  epics  and  other 
stories  to  be  used  in  the  elementary  schools.     Suggestive  list  of  stories      Practice  in 

adapting  and  telling  stories.     2  hours ^uiies^     practice  in 

14.     Course  13  continued.     2  hours P  or  So 

15'  PofnLoleic  H?ffe:  thiVS  essentially  a  practice 'course."  Many'oV'the  technicalities 
of  Logic  and  Argumentation  are  not  considered.     It   is  the  aim,   however,   to  give  the 

2    hoTrs8    en°US                       y   t0    make    th6ir    PraCtiCe    debates    intellectually    profitable 
,  c      „  ,  _ '. F  or  So  I 

16.  Course  15  continued.     2  hours t-, 

17.  Advanced  Debate.     2  hours    °r     ° '" 

Open  to  students  desiring  to  prepare  for  intercollegiate 'debates 0I" 

18.  Course  17  continued.     2  hours J  or  S  II 

Rabbinic  Literature 

1920T2^  e0nTS  t°ffe1f  d+in,  Rabbinic  Literature  will   be  given   during  the  first   semester   of 
ih*n"  «?  ,?     i°  *       students-      No   Previous   knowledge   of  Hebrew   required.      A   Scholar- 

grade      Two  honrv      T^  "T**  t0  the  StUdent  ^Ssins  examination  with  the   highest 
grade,      iwo  hours    credit  in  each  course. 

^  IKozzriri°etcla'bMnlCLit6ratUre:  Lectures  on  Rabbinic  Literature  Classics,  the  Talmud, 
2'  Lro?hanan0betnheZakkaei.and  Tim6S  °f  ^  *™*°*™  Fathe^  Akiba>  «— ^el,  Hillel, 
3'     AGreaCtitud°e,  J^i*^^*™"^    BapU8m'    *™    ^    C^'    Free    ™ 

4'  °PhnnoaUifXt|.'  f°r  ld\an^ed  Students:  Talmud,  Pirke  Aboth  (Chapters  of  the  Fathers), 
Philosophy  Emunoth  VeDeoth  (Faith  and  Knowledge),  Moreh  Nebuchim  (Guide  of  the 
Perplexed),  Ethics,  choboth  Ha-Lebovoth  (Duties  of  the  Heart),  etc. 
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A  man  who  is  ignorant  of  foreign  languages  is  ignorant  of  his  own.— Goethe 
ROMANCE  LANGUAGES  AND  LITERATURES 

The  Department  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  Romance  Languages  and  Romance  Litera- 
tures. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Language  Division  are  divided  into  two  series  First  the 
Regular  or  Basic  Courses,  given  every  year  and  scheduled  with  their  standard  hours  of 
credit.  Second,  other  courses  which  can  be  given  on  special  demand  or  as  supplementary 
courses. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  Literature  Division  are  for  Juniors  and  Seniors  especially 
They  are  lecture  courses  with  outside  reading  and  reports.  The  first  series  comprises  the 
Regular  Courses  given  every  other  year.  The  other  courses  may  be  given  on  demand  or  as 
supplementary  courses. 

The  Advanced  Courses  are  reserved  for  Seniors  and  Graduates. 

All  students  wishing  to  take  work  in  Romance  Languages  should  have  a  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  elements  of  Latin.  All  students  taking  their  major  study  in  Romance  Languages 
are  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  elementary  Latin  and  to  take  two  languages,  pref- 
erably French  and  Spanish;  otherwise  their  major  will  be  in  either  French  or  Spanish  but 
cannot  be  called  Romance  Languages.  Courses  1  and  2  in  French  cannot  count  toward  a 
major  in  that  language;  this  is  true  of  Spanish  also.  For  a  major  in  Romance  Languages 
Courses  1  and  2  in  one  of  the  languages  cannot  count.  All  courses  except  elementary  and 
conversation   courses  may  be  taken  by  correspondence. 

Students  especially  interested  in  European  Literature  may  secure  permission  to  follow 
the  lecture  courses  in  Literature,  even  if  they  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Romance  Languages 
A  minor  or  a  major  may  be  obtained  in  Romance  Literatures. 

Courses  given  in  the  First  Semester  1920-21  are  marked  *;  those  to  be  given  in  the 
Second  Semester  thus**. 


LANGUAGES 


French 


A.  Regular  Courses. 

*  1.   Elementary  French.     Grammar,  Translation,  Reading.     5  hours F  I 

**   2.  Elementary  French.     A  continuation  of  Course  1.     5  hours F  II 

3.   Intermediate  French.     Composition,  Reading,  Conversation.     5   hours So  I 

**  4.  Intermediate  French.     A  continuation  of  Course  3.     5  hours So  II 

5.  Advanced  French.     Adv.  oral  and  written  composition.     2  hours .J  I 

*  *   6.  Advanced  French.     A  continuation  of  Course  5.     2  hours .  .  j  n 

B.  Other  Courses. 

*  7.  Scientific  French.     Pre-medical,   Engineering,    etc.     3   hours F  So  I 

**   8.  Scientific  French.     Course  7  continued.     3  hours .F  So  II 

*  9.  Commercial  French.     Dictation,   Conversation.     2   hours So  J   I 

**10.  Commercial  French.     Correspondence,  Conversation.     2  hours So  J  II 

*  11.  French  Conversation.     1  hour   '    g0  j  j 

**12.   French  Conversation.     Course  11   continued.      1   hour So   J   II 

13.  French  Phonetics  and  Pronunciation.     1  hour > F  So  I 

14.  French  Phonetics  and  Pron.     Course  13   continued.     1  hour So  J  II 

15.  Morphology  of  the  French  Verb.     2  hours .  .  .J  S  I 

16.  Syntax  of  the  French  Verb.     2  hours j  g   tt 

Spanish 

A.  Regular  Courses. 

*  1.  Elementary  Spanish.     Grammar,  Translation,  Reading.     5  hours F  I 

**   2.  Elementary  Spanish.     Course  1   continued.     5  hours F  II 

*  3.   Spanish  Composition,  Reading,  Conversation.     3  hours So   I 

**   4.  Spanish  Composition.     Course  3  continued.     3  hours So  II 

B.  Other  Courses. 

5.  Scientific  Spanish.     2  hours So  J  I 

6.  Scientific  Spanish.     Course  5  continued.     2  hours So  J  II 

*  7.  Commercial  Spanish.     Dictation,   Conversation.     2   hours So  J  I 

**   8.  Commercial  Spanish.     Correspondence,  Conversation.     2  hours So  J  II 

9.  Spanish  Conversation.     1  hour   So  J  I 

10.  Spanish  Conversation.     Course  9  continued.     1  hour So  J  II 

11.  Morphology  of  the  Spanish  Verb.     2  hours J  S  I 

12.  Syntax  of  the   Spanish  Verb.     2   hours J   S   II 
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Buffer  in  order  to  be  wise,  and  labor  in  order  to  have.— Spanish  Proverb 

Italian 

1.  Elementary  Italian.      Grammar,   Reading.      2   hours  „    Q      T 

*.   Elementary  Italian.     Course  1  continued.     2  hours.  .  ™  a     „ 


Portuguese 

*     1.   Elementary  Portuguese.     Grammar,  Reading-      2  hours 

**  2.  Elementary  Portuguese.     Course  1  continued.     2  hours.  .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .'  ' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .' .- .' .'  '  '  j  s  jj 

French 

LITERATURES  A11    T 

All  Junior  and   Senior  Courses 

A.  Regular  Courses. 

21.  History  of  French  Literature.     1st  part. 

22.  History  of  French  Literature.     2nd  part. 
*   23.  Classical  French  Drama. 

**24.  Modern  French  Drama. 

25.  French  Novel. 

26.  French  Poetry. 

B.  Other  Courses. 

27.  French  Literature  of  the  17th  Century. 

28.  French  Literature  of  the  18th  Century. 

29.  French  Literature  of  the  19th  Century. 

30.  Contemporary  French  Literature. 

Spanish 

A.  Regular  Courses. 

21.  History  of  Spanish  Literature. 

22.  Spanish  Drama. 

23.  Spanish  Novel. 
*  24.  Spanish  Poetry. 

B.  Other  Courses. 

25.  The  Spanish  Classics. 

26.  Spanish  Literature  of  the  19th  Century. 

27.  Contemporary  Spanish  Literature. 
**28.  Spanish-American  Literature. 


21.  History  of  Italian  Literature. 

22.  Italian  Drama. 

23.  Italian  Novel. 

24.  Italian  Poetry. 


Italian 


Romance 

Advanced  Courses  .„  „      . 

All  Senior  and  Graduate  Courses. 

31.  Comparative  Romance  Phonetics  and  Pronunciation 
6Z.  Comparative  Romance  Vocabulary. 

33.  Comparative  Romance  Philology.   'Elementary 

34.  Comparative  Romance  Philology.     Advanced. 
65.  Comparative  Romance  Grammar.     Morphology 
36.  Comparative  Romance  Grammar.     Syntax 

»*!!'  Comparative  Romance  Composition.     Elementary 

38.  Comparative  Romance  Composition.     Advanced 

39.  History  of  Romance  Languages. 

40'.  Historic  French  Grammar.     1st  part 

41.  Historic  French  Grammar.     2nd  part 

42.  Historic  Spanish  Grammar.     1st  part. 

43.  Historic  Spanish  Grammar.     2nd  part 

44.  Old  French  Language  and  Literature.' 

45.  History  of  Romance  Literature. 

46.  Comparative  Romance  Drama. 

47.  Comparative  Romance  Novel. 
48   Comparative  Romance  Poetry. 

49.  Literary  Criticism. 

50.  Teachers'  Courses,  1-in  Romance  Languages 

51.  Teachers'  Courses,   2-in  French. 

52.  Teachers'  Courses,  3-in  Spanish. 
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''The  acid  test  of  an  education  is  the  ability  to  earn  one's  own  living" 

ENGINEERING  SCHOOLS 

Director  of  Chemical  Engineering — Wilber  D.  Engle,  University  of  Denver, 

University  Park,  Colorado 
Director  of   Electrical   Engineering — Reuben   E.   Nyswander,   University  of 

Denver,  University  Park,  Colorado 

The  University  of  Denver  is  now  offering  complete  courses  in  Chemical 
and  Electrical  Engineering  and  also  the  work  of  the  Freshman  and  Sopho- 
more years  in  other  branches  of  Engineering. 

The  chemical  and  electrical  industries  have  been  expanding  very  rap- 
idly and  are  making  great  demands  for  skilled  men.  The  war  forced  the 
United  States  to  develop  its  chemical  industries  and  since  the  Armistice  was 
signed,  this  development  has  been  even  greater.  In  addition  to  the  growth  of 
strictly  chemical  industries,  manufacturers  of  all  commodities  are  learning 
that  the  highest  efficiency  can  be  reached  only  by  careful  chemical  study  of 
raw  materials,  manufacturing  processes,  and  products.  Many  positions  as 
superintendents  of  plants  are  open  to  men  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Chemistry. 

The  application  of  electricity  to  the  many  needs  of  modern  life  calls  con- 
stantly for  men  who  know  this  subject  in  an  accurate  and  exact  way.  The 
present  extensive  use  of  electricity  is  but  the  beginning  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  future  and  the  opportunities  for  young  men  trained  in  this  sub- 
ject are  many  and  attractive. 

Mathematics,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Mechanics  and  Mechanical  Drawing 
form  the  foundation  on  which  various  courses  in  Engineering  are  built. 
These  subjects  are  essential  and  must  be  thoroughly  mastered.  The  first  and 
second  years  of  the  four-year  courses  leading  to  the  various  Engineering 
degrees  are  designed  to  give  thorough  training  in  these  subjects.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Denver  offers  in  full  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  of  the 
various  courses  in  Engineering,  and  in  Chemical  and  Electrical  Engineering 
offers  the  complete  four-year  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Chemical  Engineering  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering respectively.  > 

The  University  of  Denver  has  very  fine  laboratories  in  Physics  and 
Chemistry  and  is  well  equipped  to  teach  these  subjects.  It  has  ample  equip- 
ment for  surveying  and  other  subjects  requiring  laboratory  or  field  work. 
In  addition  to  the  University  Library,  students  have  free  access  to  the 
Denver  City  Library  and  the  Library  of  the  Colorado  Scientific  Society. 

Actual  experience  in  shop  work  in  factories  forms  an  essential  part 
of  the  course  and  part  of  the  summer  vacations  must  be  spent  in  work  in 
manufacturing  plants. 

Tuition  and  fees  in  the  School  of  Engineering  are  the  same  as  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  will  be  found  on  page  50. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  these  schools  are  in  general  the  same 
as  those  for  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  include  the  completion  of  a 
High  School  course  of  at  least  15  units. 

For  bulletins  and  information  write  to  Chancellor  H.  A.  Buchtel,  Uni- 
versity of  Denver,  University  Park,  Colorado. 
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The  study  of  science  teaches  young  men  to  think,  while  study  of  the  classics  teaches 
them  to  express  thought. — J.  S.  Mill. 

ENGINEERING  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

The  studies  required  in  the  Chemical  and  Electrical  Engineering  courses  are  here 
listed.  The  shop  work  will  be  arranged  with  each  student  personally  and  will  in  part 
be  carried  on  during  the  summer  months. 


FIRST  YEAR 

First  Semester 

General  Chemistry 5  hours 

English  Composition 2 

College   Algebra . . ' 2 

French  or  German 5 

Plane  Trigonometry 3 

Physical    Education 1 

Second  Semester 

General  Chemistry 5  hours 

English  Composition 2 

French  or  German 5 

College  Algebra 3 

Mechanical   Drawing 2 

Physical  Education 1 


SECOND  YEAR 

First  Semester 

General  Physics 5  hours 

Analytical   Geometry 3       " 

Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis  5      " 

Plane  Surveying 4       " 

Physical   Education l 

Second  Semester 

General   Physics 5  hours 

Mechanics    3       " 

Mechanical   Drawing 2 

Plane  Surveying 2      *' 

Quantitative  Chemical  Analy- 
sis (Chemical  Engineering).   5 
Electricity     and     Magnetism 

(Electrical  Engineering) 5 

Physical    Education l 


THIRD  YEAR 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
First  Semester 

Advanced  Quantitative 

Analysis 5  hours 

Organic    Chemistry 5 

Calculus    5       " 

Industrial   Chemistry 2       " 

Second  Semester 

Food  and  Drug  Analysis 5 

Organic  Chemistry 3 

English,  Report  Writing 2 

Industrial   Chemistry 2 

Metallurgy   2 

Electives 3 


THIRD  YEAR 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
First  Semester 

Calculus 5  hours 

Applied  Mechanics 3 

Dynamo  Electric  Machinery.  5 

Electrical   Measurements....  2      " 

Electives 2       " 

Second  Semester 

Calculus 3  hours 

Electric  Power  Transmission  3 

Dynamo   Laboratory 3 

Electric    and    Magnetic    Cir- 
cuits       3      " 

English,  Report  Writing 2 

Engines  and  Boilers 3 


FOURTH  YEAR 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
First  Semester 

Theory  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neering      2  hours 

Chemical  Seminar 1 

Physical   Chemistry 3 

Geology   3 

Chemical   Research 3       " 

Electrical  Measurements 2 

Electives  3 

Second  Semester 

Theory  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neering    2  hours 

Chemical  Seminar 1       " 

Physical   Chemistry .....  3 

Chemical  Research  and 

Thesis  5 

Geology   3       « 

Electives  3       « 


FOURTH  YEAR 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

First  Semester 

Alternating  Current  Theory..  3  hours 

Electrical  Design 3 

Hydraulics    2       " 

Research    5      " 

Electives    4      " 

Second  Semester 

Alternating  Current 

Laboratory  3  hours 

Strength    of   Materials 3 

Engineering  Problems 2 

Research  and  Thesis 5 

Electives    4       " 
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Wisdom  comes  to  no  one  by  chance. 

LECTURES  ON  CIVILIZATION  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 

By  Dr.  George  Bedell  Vosburgh 

These  lectures,  illustrated  with  stereopticon,  will  be  given  during  the 
First  Semester  of  1920-21.    Open  to  all  college  students.    One  hour  of  credit. 

First  Series 

Present  Day  Industrialism  in  the  United  States 

1.     Some  Phases  of  Twentieth  Century  Civilization  in  the  United 
States. 

2  and  3.  The  Railroad  and  Civilization. 

4.  The  Steamship  and  Civilization. 

5  and  6.  The  Coal  Industry  and  Civilization. 

7.  The  Sugar  Industry  and  Civilization. 

8  and  9.  The  Age  of  Steel  and  Civilization. 

10  and  11.  Gold  Mining  and  Civilization. 

12.  The  Modern  City,  the  Tramway  and  Civilization. 

13  and  14.  The  Petroleum  Industry  and  Civilization. 

15  and  16.  The  Telephone  and  Civilization. 

17.  Industrialism,  the  War  and  Civilization. 

Second  Series 

Present  Day  Civilization  in  Some  European  Countries 

18.  Belgium. 

19.  Berlin  and  Northern  Germany. 

20.  Austria. 

21.  The  Tyrolese  Alps  and  Hungary. 

22.  Through  the  French  Provinces. 

23.  Rural  England. 

24.  China. 

25.  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land. 

26.  The  Present  Crisis. 

Lectures  1  and  26  are  not  illustrated. 

These  lectures  are  offered,  without  charge,  to  schools  and  churches  in 
Denver  and  nearby  during  the  first  semester.  They  are  offered  to  schools  and 
churches  elsewhere  in  Colorado  and  adjoining  states,  without  charge,  during 
the  second  semester.  Address  requests  to  Dr.  George  B.  Vosburgh,  Majestic 
Building,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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Persons  who  are  to  transform  the  world  must  be  themselves  transformed.— David  Swing 

EDUCATIONAL  TRAINING  FOR  TEACHERS 

All  the  regular  pedagogical  subjects  for  the  State  Diploma,  including 
Practice  Teaching,  are  given  by  the  University  of  Denver,  both  in  the  re°nlar 
semesters  and  in  the  Summer  School.  The  requirements  of  the  state  law 
stated  in  the  most  compact  form,  are  as  follows : 

Graduates  of  colleges  within  our  own  state  are  given  State  Diplomas,  with- 
out examination,  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  when  said  colleges  maintain 
standard  four-year  courses  of  collegiate  work  and  require  four  standard  years 
of  high  school  work  for  admission ;  provided,  said  graduates  are  of  good  moral 
character  and  have  had  24  months  of  successful  teaching  experience  and  have 
had  20  semester  hours  of  college  training  in  certain  specified  pedagogical 
subjects. 

Temporary  certificates  to  teach  for  five  years  are  issued  to  graduates  who 
have  had  no  teaching  experience,  when  all  the  other  conditions,  as  enumerated, 
are  fully  met. 

The  Hon.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, certifies  to  the  accuracy  of  the  above  statement  of  the  law  in  language  as 
follows : 

"I  consider  the  above  statement  a  concise  and  accurate  interpre- 
tation of  the  legal  requirements  for  a  State  Diploma,  and  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  heartily  endorse  its  presentation  of  the  law." 

Graduates  of  the  University  of  Denver  are  therefore  granted  State 
Diplomas  without  examination.  The  courses  for  which  credit  will  be  given 
must  be  selected  from  the  following  groups  of  subjects,  and  distributed  among 
at  least  three  of  these  groups: 

1.  General  and  Educational  Psychology. 

2.  History  of  Education. 

3.  Science  and  Principles  of  Education. 

4.  Practice  Teaching  and  Special  Methods.    This  is  required. 

5.  Organization  and  Management  of  Schools. 

6.  Philosophy,  Sociology  and  Anthropology. 

The  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  on  the  subject  of  Prac- 
tice leaching  are  as  follows:  "All  applicants  must  present  evidence  showing 
that  satisfactory  work  under  this  head  has  been  done  consisting  of  not  less  than 
fjjy  ^citation  periods  of  not  less  than  thirty  minutes  each,  on  not  less  than 
Mty  different  days,  or  not  less  than  ninety  recitation  periods  of  not  less  than 
tnirty  minutes  each,  on  not  less  than  twentv-five  different  days;  that  they 
SPSS  if  coniPetent  supervision  at  all  times  and  that  instruction  in  Special 
Methods  for  classroom  control  and  individual  discipline  were  provided  for  in 
not  less  than  fifteen  separate  conferences  and  classroom  exercises  in  not  less 
than  six  separate  weeks— not  less  than  four  hours;  provided,  that  practice 
teaching  shall  not  be  accepted  when  taken  by  students  of  lower  than  college 
senior  rank.  Teaching  experience  will,  in  no  case,  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
practice  teaching  requirement.  Unless  credit  for  practice  teaching,  as  indi- 
cated above,  is  presented,  an  examination  in  this  subject  must  be  taken." 

The  students  of  the  University  of  Denver  meet  the  conditions  of  the  state 
law  in  Practice  Teaching  by  service  in  the  public  schools  of  Denver.  This 
gives  them  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  to  test  their  powers. 
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When  I  look  into  the  blue  sky,  it  seems  so  deep,  so  peaceful,  so  full  of  a  mysterious  ten- 
derness, that  I  could  lie  for  centuries,  and  wait  for  the  dawning  of  the  face  of  God 
out  of  the  awful  loving-kindness. — George  Macdonald 

The  Chamberlin  Astronomical  Observatory 

The  Observatory  is  the  gift  of  the  late  H.  B.  Chamberlin.  It  is  situated 
on  a  plat  of  fourteen  acres,  four  blocks  from  the  college  campus,  at  University 
Park.  There  are  two  stone  buildings;  the  smaller  of  these,  called  The 
Students'  Observatory,  shelters  a  six-inch  equatorial  refractor  made  by  Grubb 
of  Dublin,  and  a  two-inch  transit  instrument.  The  equatorial  is  elaborate  in 
construction,  and  is  provided  with  driving  clock,  graduated  circles,  electric 
illumination,  two  filar  position  micrometers,  and  full  batteries  of  positive  and 
negative  eyepieces. 

The  main  building  is  65  feet  long  and  50  feet  deep,  and  is  constructed  of 
red  sandstone.  It  is  crowned  by  an  iron  dome,  the  apex  of  which  is  more 
than  50  feet  from  the  ground.  The  principal  rooms  in  the  building  are  the 
dome  room,  transit  room,  library,  computing  room,  directors'  office,  clock 
room,  janitor's  quarters,  sleeping  room,  photographic  room  and  store  room. 
The  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  twenty-inch  equatorial  refractor,  which  is  the  principal  instrument, 
has  abundantly  proved  its  efficiency.  The  object-glass  is  from  the  hands  of 
Alvan  G.  Clark,  and  the  crown  lens  is  reversible  for  photography.  G.  N. 
Saegmuller  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is  the  maker  of  the  mounting,  which  embodies 
some  novel  features,  and  is  of  the  highest  order  of  mechanical  excellence.  The 
telescope  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  country,  and  is  regularly 
employed  in  original  research.  The  results  are  published  in  American  and 
foreign  astronomical  periodicals. 

The  subsidiary  instruments  are  a  four-inch  steel  meridian  circle,  a  stand- 
ard mean-time  clock,  a  standard  sidereal  clock,  chronometers,  three  chrono- 
graphs, a  sextant,  two  solar  transits,  etc.  The  cost  of  the  Observatory  and 
its  equipment  was  over  $50,000. 

The  Observatory  makes  graduate  instruction  in  practical  astronomy  pos- 
sible under  favorable  circumstances. 

The  library  of  the  Observatory  is  being  continually  increased  by  purchase 
and  by  donations  of  the  publications  of  important  observatories  throughout 
the  world.  It  already  possesses  a  fine  collection  of  the  best  star  catalogues. 
The  publications  of  the  following  prominent  observatories  are  regularly 
received :  The  Yerkes,  the  Lick,  the  Greenwich,  the  U.  S.  Naval,  the  Harvard, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Publications  also  come  from  most  of  the  ob- 
servatories in  Europe  and  America.  The  following  periodicals  are  taken: 
Astronomische  Nachrichten,  Astrophysical  Journal,  Publications  of  the  As- 
tronomical Society  of  the  Pacific,  Astronomical  Journal,  Vierteljahrsschrift 
der  Astronomischen  Gesellschaft,  Popular  Astronomy,  Monthly  Notices  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Bulletin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society, 
Journal  of  the  British  Astronomical  Association. 
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The  only  hope  of  science  is  genuine  induction.— Bacon 

Laboratories  and  Museums 

The  departments  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  and  Physics  are  equipped  with 
excellent  working  laboratories  which  are  described  in  connection  with  the 
outlines  of  courses  of  study  in  those  departments.  The  University  possesses 
excellent  collections  along  various  lines,  including  about  2,500  species  of 
flowering  plants,  500  cryptogams  750  species  of  shells,  corals,  and  other 
invertebrates,  the  typical  species  of  marine  animals,  including  a  good  repre- 
sentation of  the  larger  fishes  of  the  Pacific  coast,  about  3,500  specimens  of 
minerals,  including  a  good  representation  of  the  minerals  of  Colorado,  and  a 
large  collection  of  American  and  foreign  fossils. 

+  ^Th6oSity  °f  Denver  contains  museums  which  offer  great  opportunities  for 
study.  The  State  Historical  and  Natural  Historv  Society  of  Colorado  situ- 
ated m  the  State  Museum  building,  preserves  all  books  and  pamphlets  relating 
to  the  history  of  Colorado,  possessing  newspaper  files  from  April  1859  The 
collection  of  relics  from  the  cliff  dwellings  in  the  Mancos  and  adjacent  canons 
is  the  most  complete  m  existence,  comprising  about  4,000  articles,  with  175 
photographs  of  excavations  and  landscapes. 

_  The  natural  history  exhibits  include  a  synoptic  exhibit  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  a  complete  set  of  the  conifers  of  Colorado,  and  a  valuable  collection 
or  insect  pests.  This  collection  includes  many  thousand  specimens  of  plant 
diseases  such  as  rusts  and  smuts,  perhaps  the  only  collection  of  this  kind 
in  the  West.  There  are  over  2,500  birds,  about  7,500  marine  and  fresh-water 
invertebrates,  and  several  hundred  specimens  of  fish,  reptiles,  and  batrachians. 
inere  are  several  hundred  fossils. 

In  the  State  Mining  Bureau,  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Museum  building, 
are  to  be  found  mineral  specimens  and  ores  from  all  the  districts  of  Colorado' 
and  the  world,  together  with  a  complete  representation  of  the  igneous  rocks. 

The  library  of  the  Colorado  Scientific  Society,  in  the  basement  of  the 
Museum  building,  is  one  of  the  best  scientific  libraries  in  the  state. 

The  quality  of  the  exhibits  at  the  Colorado  Museum  of  Natural  History 
at  City  Park,  can  be  compared  with  that  of  any  museum  in  the  country. 

The  museum  contains  a  collection  of  mounted  specimens  of  the  birds 
of  Colorado,  besides  7,500  unmounted  specimens  of  birds.  Mammals  are 
represented  by  1,900  specimens;  there  are  25  cases  of  fossils.  There  are  6 
cases  of  material  illustrating  crystallography  and  elementary  mineralogy 
besides  1,000  specimens  of  rocks  and  5,000  classified  mineralogical  specimens- 
there  is  also  a  2,000-foot  drill  core  with  models.  All  specimens  are  available 
for  study  by  any  student. 

Some  of  the  miscellaneous  subjects  of  interest  to  students  are :  meteorites 
the  Campion  gold  collection,  a  topographical  map  of  Colorado,  models  of  skulls 
ol  prehistoric  man,  living  fishes  and  reptiles  exhibited  in  a  special  hall,  etc. 
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Carve  your  name  on  hearts,  and  not  on  marble. — Spurgeon 

Literary  and  Scholastic  Organizations 

Many  literary  and  scholastic  clubs  are  maintained,  so  that  every  student 
can  find  abundant  intellectual  stimulus  in  the  midst  of  wholesome  social 
privileges.     Among  these  clubs  are  the  following: 

The  Debating  Club  for  men,  The  Debating  Club  for  women,  The  Phi 
Alpha  Literary  Society,  The  Evans  Literary  Club,  The  Oratorical  Association, 
The  Drama  Club,  The  Scroll  and  Torch  Society,  The  Chemistry  Club,  The 
Artus  Club,  The  Latin  Club,  The  Economics  Club,  The  Sociological  Club,  The 
Eomance  Language  Society  comprising  the  French  and  Spanish  clubs,  the 
Biological  Society,  The  Scarab  and  the  Kedros  societies,  and  the  Students' 
Association. 

Musical  Organizations 

The  Girls'  Glee  Club  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  established  features  of 
the  college  life.  The  Club  is  much  in  demand  to  sing  for  schools  and  churches 
and  commercial  organizations. 

The  orchestra,  the  Jazz  band  and  the  male  quartet  are  organizations  which 
have  maintained  a  vigorous  life  during  recent  years. 

Honor  Societies 

The  Sigma  Phi  Alpha  is  the  general  honor  society  to  which  those  Seniors 
are  eligible  who  have  a  scholarship  rank  of  90  per  cent.  The  election  to  mem- 
bership is  made  by  the  Professors  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Character, 
school  loyalty  and  interest  in  approved  forms  of  collegiate  activity  are  con- 
sidered in  making  selections  for  membership  in  Sigma  Phi  Alpha. 

There  are  six  additional  honor  societies  which  are  departmental  in  char- 
acter: Tau  Kappa  Alpha,  honorary  oratorical  fraternity;  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
honorary  journalistic  fraternity ;  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon,  honorary  chemical 
scholarship  fraternity ;  Phi  Sigma,  honorary  biological  scholarship  fraternity  ; 
Phi  Delta  Omega,  honorary  history  scholarship  society;  Alpha  Zeta  Pi,  hon- 
orary Romanic  fraternity. 

Student  Publications 

The  students  publish  a  weekly  paper,  "The  Clarion."  The  editors  and 
publishers  are  chosen  by  the  students,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

"The  Kynewisbok"  is  the  annual  which  is  published  every  year  in  the 
month  of  May  by  the  Junior  Class.  All  the  departments  of  the  University, 
all  classes,  all  organizations  of  every  character  and  all  college  functions  are 
portrayed  in  this  publication.  Everything  about  the  University  is  looked  at 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  students. 

At  the  opening  of  each  academic  year  the  Christian  Associations  publish 
a  handbook  of  information. 
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There  is  no  hind  of  an  achievement  equal  to  perfect  health.— Carlyle 

Physical  Education 

It  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  that  young  men  and  young  women  should 
have  scientific  training  in  physical  education.  With  such  training  almost  all 
young  people  may  come  into  mature  life  with  good  health  and  with  shapely 
bodies.  Two  instructors  in  physical  education  are  in  service,  one  for  young 
men  and  one  for  young  women.  Every  day  throughout  the  school  year  this 
work  is  offered  in  the  Gymnasium.    No  fees  are  charged  for  this  work. 

The  young  women  of  the  University  have  organized  the  Rilling  Athletic 
Club  to  stimulate  interest  in  wholesome  activities  and  to  raise  the  standard 
of  work  in  the  department  of  Physical  Education  through  a  more  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  necessity  and  value  of  athletics  for  women. 

Athletics  and  the  Students'  Association  Fee 

Totally  distinct  from  the  scientific  training  in  physical  education,  above 
described,  is  the  work  in  games  in  the  open,  all  of  which  is  given  under  the 
general  title  of  athletics.  An  athletic  coach  is  in  service  so  that  students  can 
find  opportunity  to  participate  in  games  of  all  sorts:  football,  baseball,  basket- 
ball, track  athletics,  tennis  and  whatsoever  else  may  be  desired.  No  fees  are 
charged  for  participation  in  games,  but  a  compulsory  fee  is  charged  by  the 
Students'  Association  for  admission  to  all  games  on  the  home  grounds  and  for 
admission  to  many  other  university  entertainments,  and  for  the  annual  sub- 
scription to  "The  Clarion."  This  fee  is  collected  at  the  business  office,  but  is 
used  entirely  by  the  students  themselves,  as  here  shown,  no  part  of  it  being 
allotted  to  the  University. 

The  University  Field  consists  of  a  plot  of  ground  covering  nearly  two 
blocks  at  University  Park.  The  soil  of  the  field  is  admirably  adapted  for 
athletic  sports,  being  neither  the  hard  adobe  found  on  some  fields,  nor  the  sand 
found  on  others.  The  quarter-mile  running  track  is  twenty-eight  feet  in  width, 
and  the  semi-circular  curve  at  each  end  has  a  diameter  of  250  feet  on  the 
running  line.    Inside  of  this  track  lie  fields  for  football  and  baseball. 

Co-ordination  of  Schools 

The  different  schools  of  the  University  are  organically  related.  A  student 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  take  a  year's  work  in  the  School  of  Law 
in  lieu  of  a  year  of  the  elective  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  It  is 
thus  possible  for  one  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  as  well  as 
that  of  A.B.,  to  save  a  year.  When  a  student  has  already  earned  the  degree  of 
LL.B.,  in  any  school  of  high  standing,  he  may  obtain  the  degree  of  A.B.  from 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  by  completing  three-fourths  of  the  college  course, 
which  must  include  all  of  the  non-elective  studies;  a  major  and  two  minors 
must  constitute  a  part  of  the  work. 

A  similar  allowance  of  30  semester  hours  will  be  made  for  an  equivalent 
amount  of  work  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance,  in  the 
College  of  Dentistry,  or  in  the  Iliff  School  of  Theology. 
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A  man's  worth  something  when  the  fight  begins  within  himself. — Browning 

Prizes 

The  Chancellor's  Prize  in  Oratory— The,  Chancellor  offers  twenty  dollars 
in  gold  as  a  prize  for  the  best  oration  delivered  in  a  contest  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes. 

The  Cranston  Prize  in  Oratory— Ron.  E.  M.  Cranston  offers  twenty 
dollars  in  gold  as  a  prize  for  the  best  oration  delivered  in  a  contest  between 
representatives  of  the  Sophomore  and  Freshman  classes. 

The  Wright  Prize  in  Oratory— Dr.  G.  M.  Wright  offers  twenty  dollars  in 
gold  as  a  first  prize  in  the  inter-class  oratorical  contest.  A  second  prize  of  ten 
dollars  is  also  given  in  this  contest  by  another  friend. 

The  Melzer  Prize  in  Chemistry— A  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars  in  gold, 
known  as  the  Charles  Melzer  Prize  in  Chemistry,  is  given  by  Adolph  Melzer 
in  honor  of  his  brother,  the  late  Charles  Melzer,  in  connection  with  the  depart- 
ment of  Chemistry.  The  conditions  of  the  prize  include  work  in  original 
research. 

Aid  to  Students 

Many  students  who  go  to  college  in  the  West  must  earn  their  own  living 
in  whole  or  in  part.  To  all  such  students,  Denver  offers  more  facilities  than 
any  other  city  in  the  Eocky  Mountain  country. 

Students  who  need  to  earn  their  living,  in  whole  or  in  part,  while  in 
college,  can  do  so  provided  they  have  health  and  pluck  and  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice.  A  student  who  can  earn  his  living  while  in  college  can  earn  his 
living  and  save  money  before  he  comes  to  college.  A  student  ought  not  to 
arrive  at  college  without  some  money,,  say  one  hundred  dollars  or  more. 

Both  young  men  and  young  women  can  find  ways  to  help  themselves,  but 
they  ought  not  to  expect  to  find  work  in  the  first  week  or  month  at  college. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  students  who  cannot  earn  money  and  save 
money  before  coming  to  college  cannot  expect  to  earn  money  and  also  carry 
the  studies  of  the  college  course. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  gives  much  attention  to  securing 
employment  for  students.  There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  work 
which  can  be  secured  for  purposeful  young  men  in  Denver. 

For  young  women  there  are  also  many  ways  to  make  a  living.  A 
young  woman  who  knows  how  to  help  with  housework,  as  a  daughter  should 
help  her  mother,  can  always  find  employment.  Even  then  a  young  woman 
ought  not  to  come  to  college  unless  she  has  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  for 
her  uses  during  the  college  year. 

The  University  of  Denver  has  a  warm  welcome  for  students  of  moral 
integrity  and  earnest  purpose. 

Christian  Associations  and  Student  Volunteers 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  The  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  maintain  the  customary  work  of  these  organizations  in  col- 
leges, namely,  religious  meetings,  Bible-study  classes,  mission-study  classes, 
and  employment  bureaus.  Social  functions  are  regularly  held  so  that  students 
have  abundant  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  each  other.  The  May 
Day  celebration  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  one  of  the 
notable  events  of  the  college  year.  The  Big  Sister  organization  has  definitely 
enriched  the  social  life  of  the  women  of  the  college. 

The  college  Student  Volunteers  conduct  meetings  among  the  young 
people's  societies  in  the  various  churches  of  Denver.  We  have  now  many 
representatives  of  this  organization  in  mission  fields,  and  we  have  always 
numbers  of  students  who  offer  themselves  for  service  in  foreign  fields. 
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Religion  which  is  of  itself  the  most  cheerful  thing  in  the  world,  is  often  made  unlovely 
by  the  sourness  of  its  professors— Richardson  unlovely 

Board  and  Rooms 

Furnished   rooms   are   rented   at  University  Park  at   current  prices   in 
other  towns  and  cities     Day  board  is  furnished  at  current  Denver  prices 

fW  ™Tgfmen  Wh°^°  n0t  reside  at  home'  or  are  not  assigned  to  homes  bV 
their  parents  or  guardians,  are  required  to  reside  in  approved  houses.  House? 
which  are  approved  as  homes  for  men  are  not  permitted  to  provide  any  rooms 
for  women.    All  young  men  who  do  not  reside  at  home  (or  in  homes  assSd 

S^iSSf  rSF°arcXdlanS)  are  ^  ^  ^™f  -^  ^SSel 

other  approved  houses  Houses  which  are  approved  as  homeSPf or  women  are 
not  permitted  to  provide  any  rooms  for  men.  All  young  women  X  do  no? 
reside  at  home  (or  in  homes  assigned  by  their  parents  or  |uarSans7 are  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Dean  of  Women.  u±*m>;  are  under 

THE  PIONEER  SCHOOL  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING  IN  THIS  STATE 

nqr  J?6  ^olo+r^°  Supreme  Court,  in  the  tax-suit  case  of  the  Colorado  Semi- 
nary, incidentally  dec  ared  this  institution  to  be  "the  pioneer  school  of  hiXr 
learning  m  this  s  ate. '     The  charter  of  the  Colorado  Seminary  was  granted 

f  Jll  of  iwt0nal  Fslatl!re  t-  G°lden'  on  the  5th  of  March,  in  1864.  g?n  the 
fall  of  that  year,  the  work  of  instruction  was  commenced  under  the  direction 
of  the  Eev.  George  Eichardson.  That  was  ten  years  before  any  similar  work 
was  begun  elsewhere  m  the  Eocky  Mountain  region.  In  1880  SiTcSorado 
Seminary  developed  into  the  University  of  Denver.  The  cXra do  Seminar v 
is  now,  and  always  will  be,  the  property-holding  corporation  for  th Reason 
that  no  educational  charter  so  liberal  in  its  terms  has  ever^  been  given  in 
Colorado.  The  degrees  are  given  by  the  corporation  known  as  The  Un  ve?siJv 
of  Denver  The  Institution  is  therefore  known  as  the  University  of  Denver 
and  Colorado  Seminary.  With  the  First  Semester  of  1920-21  th"I  University 
w3  UPP  !tS  fi,fty-seven^  academic  year.  The  first  univers  ty  de-rel coS 
ferred  m  Colorado  were  given  by  this  institution  in  April  of  1882 

RELIGIOUS  ATMOSPHERE 

The  atmosphere  of  the  University  is  frankly  and  unequivocallv  Christian 
No  religious  test  is  imposed  on  any  student.  Perfect  iSZil^l^Zi 
to  everyone.  But  religious  freedom  does  not  mean  indifference  to  rXion 
Students  of  every  variety  of  religious  faith  are  heartily  welcomed  to  a  f the 

STft^^SE^  ,  F  "  dSfd  that  ™^  sIudettThlld  rla* 
JL  t^i  5-    ?a1thers'  ^ut,he  ou^ht  to  grow  better  in  moral  quality  under 

hi  ^spiStuTllff  llZlTl  hf  ?he  ^niversit7  P^videe  for  the  enrichment  of 
the  rTgious  nature     intelleCtual  Culture  can  compensate  for  the  dwarfing  of 

W^^cT1  exe/c4sesJforjl11  students  are  held  on  the  mornings  of  Monday 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  for  men  only  on  Tuesdav  and  for  women  only  on 
Thursday.  Undergraduate  students  are  required  to  be  present.  The  Christian 
Associations  meet  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  respectively.  ^iristian 

GOVERNMENT 

The  aim  of  the  University  is  to  create  men  and  women  of  vision  who  crave 

neceLZ  gStfdlnraf  T*7 ,  ?°r  SUCh  f^f'  ™leS  for  conduct  ar^ 
necessary,     students  are  desired  to  come  to  the  level  of  life  where  nothing 

need  be  said  about  restraint.    Our  rules  for  conduct  are  therefore  fe£  g 

timeT!?l!?«n^eflSlty  r6-SerVei  th/  ri^ht  t0  ask  a  student  t0  withdraw  at  any 
^  r]2llX^hLMged  t0  ^  detrimenta1'  -n  if  no  overt  act  hZ 
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There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 
omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life  is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries.  On  such  a 
full  sea  are  we  now  afloat;  and  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves,  or  lose  our 
ventures. — Shakespeare 

TUITION  AND  FEES 
Effective  September  1,  1920 

All  fees  are  payable  in  advance  on  the  registration  days  at  the  opening 
of  each  semester.  The  matriculation  fee  of  five  dollars  is  payable  by  each 
new  student  on  entrance.  The  tuition  fee  is  five  dollars  per  credit  hour,  per 
semester,  payable  as  follows: 

Immediately  when  the  student  has  fixed  his  schedule  of  recitations  for 
a  semester,  the  payment  of  five  dollars  per  credit  hour  is  due.  Notes  are  not 
accepted  for  tuition  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever.  The  privileges  of 
the  University  are  withheld  from  any  student  who  neglects  to  pay  the  total 
charge  for  tuition  within  ten  days  from  the  opening  of  a  semester.  After 
ten  days  from  the  opening  of  a  semester  no  tuition  fees  will  be  returned  for 
any  course  which  a  student  may  for  any  reason  discontinue.  Exception  may 
be  made  only  in  cases  of  total  withdrawal  from  the  University  on  account  of 
sickness  or  other  misfortune,  when  a  pro  rata  return  of  fees  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  Registrar  on  approval  of  the  Chancellor.  The  matriculation  fee 
is  never  refunded.  For  late  registration,  that  is,  after  the  opening  day  of 
the  semester,  the  fee  is  two  dollars.  Likewise,  for  payment  delayed  for  more 
than  ten  days  after  registration,  the  fee  is  two  dollars.  No  reduction  of 
tuition  is  made  for  late  registration. 

There  are  no  library  or  gymnasium  fees. 

Laboratory  fees  are  charged  to  cover  the  cost  of  materials  used,  and 
are  due  at  the  opening  of  a  semester. 

The  Students  Association  fee  is  fixed  by  vote  of  the  students,  and  col- 
lected by  the  University,  but  is  used  entirely  by  the  students,  and  is  payable 
on  the  opening  day  of  each  semester. 

The  charge  for  tuition,  as  here  announced,  is  five  dollars  per  credit  hour 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  the  Graduate  School,  the  Schools  of  Engineer- 
ing, the  School  of  Pharmacy,  and  in  the  Summer  School. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  hours  in  scholastic  work  are  required  for  gradu- 
ation, plus  four  hours  of  work  in  physical  education.  No  charge  is  made  for 
the  four  hours  of  work  in  physical  education.  The  normal  amount  of  scholastic 
work  in  a  semester  is  fifteen  hours  of  recitations  per  week.  The  normal  charge 
for  tuition  therefore  is  seventy-five  dollars  a  semester,  or  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  for  the  college  year.  A  scholarship  provides  for  one-half  this 
charge. 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  is 
$15.00.  If  this  fee  be  paid  on  or  before  May  10,  and  the  hood  be  returned  in 
good  condition  within  three  days  after  commencement,  a  refund  of  $3.00  will 
be  made ;  otherwise  the  refund  upon  the  return  of  the  hood  in  good  order  will 
be  only  $2.00. 

For  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  is  $15.00, 
with  the  same  refund  as  above. 

When  a  student  is  excused  from  attendance  upon  the  exercises  of  Com- 
mencement evening,  the  usual  refund  on  the  fee  for  diploma  and  hood  will 
not  be  made. 

No  one  of  these  diplomas  will  be  printed  till  the  fee  for  it  has  been  paid. 

TEXT  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 

The  University  maintains  a  book  store  in  connection  with  the  business 
office  where  text  books  and  supplies  may  be  obtained.    Sales  are  for  cash  only. 
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The  May  of  life  only  blooms  once. — Schiller. 

HONOR  AND  SERVICE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

One  honor  scholarship,  providing  for  half  the  charge  for  tuition,  is 
awarded  every  year  to  each  high  school  in  Colorado  where  fifteen  standard 
high  school  units  are  required  for  graduation.  This  scholarship  will  be  as- 
signed by  the  principal  to  a  student  who  deserves  such  recognition  on  account 
of  character,  scholarship,  interest  in  approved  school  activities  and  general 
worthiness.  An  additional  scholarship  will  be  assigned  for  every  fraction  of 
two-thirds  above  thirty  graduates ;  that  is,  two  scholarships  are  assigned  for 
fifty  graduates,  three  scholarships  are  assigned  for  eighty  graduates,  four 
scholarships  are  assigned  for  one  hundred  and  ten  graduates,  and  five  scholar- 
ships are  assigned  for  one  hundred  and  forty  graduates. 

These  high  school  honor  scholarships  are  available  only  in  the  Freshman 
year  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  in  the  Schools  of  Engineering,  and  in 
the  School  of  Pharmacy.    They  are  not  available  in  the  Summer  School. 

On  request  one  honor  scholarship,  providing  for  half  the  charge  for 
tuition,  is  awarded  to  any  high  school  beyond  the  limits  of  Colorado  where 
fifteen  standard  high  school  units  are  required  for  graduation. 

One  honor  scholarship  of  precisely  similar  value,  one-half  the  charge 
for  tuition,  is  awarded  to  each  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Colorado,  in 
Wyoming,  in  Utah,  and  in  New  Mexico. 

These  church  honor  scholarships  are  available  only  in  the  Freshman 
year  in  the  same  departments  in  which  the  high  school  honor  scholarships  are 
available. 

These  high  school  and  church  scholarships  are  exclusively  for  new  stu- 
dents. Under  no  circumstances  can  they  be  made  available  for  students  who 
are  already  in  college. 

Service  scholarships  may  be  awarded  to  worthy  students  in  the  Sopho- 
more and  Junior  and  Senior  classes  in  any  of  the  departments  at  University 
Park.  Holders  of  service  scholarships  are  permitted  to  earn  half  their  tuition 
m  each  semester  in  service  designated  by  the  faculty  committee  on  scholar- 
ships. 

Appointments  to  library  service  are  limited  to  those  students  who  have 
taken  one  semester's  work  with  us  in  Library  Science.  A  creditable  record 
in  studies  and  faithful  performance  of  work  assigned  are  conditions  of  ap- 
pointed to  University  service.  An  assignment  may  be  cancelled  at  any 
time  for  cause. 

No  honor  or  service  scholarship  can  provide  for  more  than  one-half 
the  charge  for  tuition  in  any  semester.  This  means  that  every  student  must 
pay  at  least  half  the  charge  for  tuition  in  cash  in  every  semester.  A  student 
who  pays  the  full  charge  for  tuition  merely  makes  a  contribution  toward 
the  cost  of  his  education.  He  does  not  pay  for  it.  Since  no  student  ever 
pays  the  full  cost  of  his  education,  the  University  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
every  student  sincere  loyalty  to  its  ideals. 
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The  universe  wants  new  ways  of  doing  things  and  the  new  things  become  old  over  night 
— Herbert  Eaufmann 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Dean — Herbert  A.  Howe,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 

The  scholastic  management  of  the  Graduate  School  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Graduate  Committee  of  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Applica- 
tions for  enrollment  in  the  Graduate  School  should  be  made  to  Dean  Herbert 
A.  Howe.  Any  student  who  has  earned  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  an  institution 
where  the  work  taken  for  such  a  degree  is  substantially  equivalent  to  that 
given  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  University  of'  Denver  may  become 
a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

For  the  Master's  degree  a  year's  work  is  required,  the  total  credit  being 
equal  to  thirty  semester  hours.  This  credit  would  be  earned  by  fifteen  reci- 
tations a  week  during  two  semesters.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  work  must  be 
in  one  of  the  six  groups  into  which  the  collegiate  studies  are  divided  in  the 
early  part  of  this  catalog.    A  thesis  is  also  demanded,  in  addition. 

Candidates  for  all  degrees  must  be  present  at  the  service  at  which  the 
Baccalaureate  sermon  is  preached,  and  also  on  Commencement  evening.  On 
each  occasion  academic  costume  (cap  and  gown)  must  be  worn.  Applications 
for  excuse  from  these  exercises  will  be  considered  by  the  Faculty,  if  presented 
before  May  1.  _  All  University  fees  must  be  paid'  by  each  candidate  before 
his  diploma  is  issued  to  him. 

EXTENSION  COLLEGE 

Director— Daniel  E.  Phillips,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 

Twenty-two  years  ago  a  class  for  teachers,  meeting  on  Saturday,  was 
organized  by  Dr.  D.  E.  Phillips,  the  University  Professor  of  Education  and 
Psychology. 

The  necessity  for  such  classes  was  immediately  recognized  by  aspiring 
teachers;  so  the  classes  grew  in  number,  making  it  necessary  that  other 
professors  should  offer  special  courses.  Presently  there  were  seventy-five 
students  and  then  100,  and  now  over  200  teachers  are  in  these  classes,  which 
are  held  in  the  East  Side  High  School  Building  by  courtesy  of  the  Denver 
Board  of  Education. 

Every  school  room  in  Denver  has  been  refreshed  by  the  influence  of  the 
University  of  Denver,  both  through  the  regular  college  work  and  also  through 
the  special  college  work  which  has  been  offered  in  these  classes  for  teachers  and 
in  the  Summer  School. 

There  are  now  more  than  1,000  teachers  in  the  Denver  schools.  Four 
hundred  of  the  teachers  now  in  service  in  Denver  have  been  students  in  the 
University  of  Denver,  and  approximately  2,000  teachers  have  taken  work  in 
the  Extension  College  during  the  twenty-two  years  since  the  first  class  was 
formed. 

Some  courses  are  offered  in  classes  which  meet  late  in  the  afternoon  or  in 
the  evening.  These  classes  may  be  formed  in  any  part  of  the  city.  The 
instructors  in  the  Extension  College  are  regular  members  of  the  University 
Faculty. 

Inquiries  should  be  sent  to  the  Director  of  the  Extension  College,  Dr. 
D.  E.  Phillips,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado. 
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It  is  letter  to  help  the  child  than  to  wait  and  punish  the  fallen  man.—G.  Stanley  Hall 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 
Director— Wilber  D.  Engle,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 

The  twentieth  session  of  the  Summer  School  of  the  University  of  Denver 
will  open  on  Monday,  June  21,  and  close  on  Friday,  July  30,  1920.  This 
is  the  summer  session  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  offers  the  finest 
opportunity  for  intensive  study  during  a  period  of  six  weeks.  Many  of  the 
studies  taught  during  the  regular  semesters  are  here  repeated,  and  certain 
valuable  and  important  courses  are  offered  only  during  this  session.  Credit 
towards  a  degree  is  given  for  each  course  which  is  satisfactorily  completed. 
The  courses  are  planned  with  a  view  to  hard  study,  and  thorough  examina- 
tions are  held  at  the  end  of  the  session.  Students  are  free  to  select  any  courses 
which  they  are  prepared  to  pursue. 

The  laboratories  and  library  of  the  University  are  open  for  the  summer 
session  precisely  as  during  the  regular  semesters.  The  laboratories  are  large 
and  very  well  equipped,  and  everything  desired  for  experimental  study  is 
provided.  In  addition  to  the  University  library,  the  Denver  City  Library 
and  the  State  Library  in  the  Capitol  are  open  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

The  University  offers  ample  opportunities  for  Practice  Teaching  as  a 
completion  of  the  collegiate  professional  training  in  Pedagogy.  During  the 
summer  a  special  school  is  maintained  in  which  all  of  the  grades  from  the 
third  to  the  eighth  are  represented.  This  school  is  well  attended  by  pupils 
from  the  public  schools  of  Denver,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  Principal 
Cluxton. 

The  charge  for  tuition  in  the  Summer  School  is  five  dollars  per  credit 
hour  precisely  as  in  all  other  departments  at  University  Park  during  the 
two  regular  semesters.  The  price  for  a  two-hour  course  is  therefore  ten 
dollars. 

The  price  for  the  course  in  Practice  Teaching  (which  counts  for  four 
semester  hours'  credit)   is  therefore  twenty  dollars. 

No  scholarships  are  available  in  the  Summer  School. 

Students  working  in  biological,  chemical  or  physical  laboratories  pay  a 
small  fee  to  cover  the  cost  of  material  used.  All  fees  are  payable  in  advance 
at  the  business  office.    A  special  laboratory  fee  is  charged  for  Domestic  Science. 

The  Practice  Teaching  School,  operated  in  connection  with  the  Summer 
School,  offers  excellent  opportunities  to  younger  pupils.  Regular  work  is 
offered  in  all  subjects  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  grade,  inclusive.  The 
tuition  charge  for  pupils  in  the  Practice  Teaching  School  is  two  dollars  for 
a  term  of  six  weeks. 

A  Summer  School  Bulletin,  announcing  all  the  courses  which  are  offered, 
will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on  request. 
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Blessed  is  lie  who  has  found  his  work;  let  him  ask  no  other  blessedness.    He  has  a  work, 
a  life  purpose.    Labor  is  life. — Carlyle 


SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 

Director — Wilber  D.  Eragle,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colorado 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  of  the  University  of  Denver  is  located  on  the 
Campus  at  University  Park  and  occupies  the  same  lecture  rooms  and  labora- 
tories as  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  It  offers  courses  of  study  covering  two, 
three,  and  four  years.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  a  diploma  of  Graduate 
in  Pharmacy  is  given.  After  one  additional  year  of  study  the  degree  of 
Pharmaceutical  Chemist  is  conferred,  and  those  students  who  complete  the 
full  four  years  course  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy. 

In  these  days  when  women  are  entering  many  new  fields  of  industry,  they 
should  not  overlook  the  opportunities  in  Pharmacy.  Two  years  of  training  at 
the  University  gives  the  degree  of  Graduate  in  Pharmacy,  and  qualifies 
one  to  take  the  examination  as  apprentice.  Two  years  of  experience  in  a 
drug  store  then  qualifies  one  to  take  the  State  Board  Examination  and  become 
a  registered  pharmacist.  Women  will  find  this  work  pleasant  and  agreeable 
and  will  succeed  in  it.  Already  a  large  number  of  women  have  entered  this 
vocation,  and  judging  from  their  experience,  Pharmacy  offers  one  of  the  best 
opportunities  for  women. 

The  tuition  and  fees  in  the  School  of  Pharmacy  are  the  same  as  in  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  this  school  are  in  general  the  same 
as  those  for  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  presuppose  the  completion  of  a 
high  school  course  of  at  least  fifteen  units. 

Denver  offers  many  opportunities  to  young  men  and  women  who  must 
earn  part  or  all  of  their  living  while  attending  school.  There  are  in  Denver 
nearly  two  hundred  drug  stores  and  several  wholesale  and  manufacturing  drug 
companies.  Students  can  readily  secure  employment  in  these  stores  for  part 
of  their  time. 

For  bulletin  and  information  write  to  Director  W.  D.  Engle. 
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Law  is  the  science  in  which  the  greatest  powers  of  the  understanding  are  applied  to  the 
greatest  number  of  facts. — Dr.  Johnson 


DENVER  LAW  SCHOOL 
Dean — George  C.  Manly,  E.  &  C.  Building 

For  catalog  write  Dean  Manly  at  1330  Arapahoe  Street. 

The  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Denver  was  opened  3rd  October, 
1892,  and  is  therefore  now  completing  its  twenty-eighth  year.  This  school  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Law  Schools.  The  Law  School 
occupies  one  of  the  University  buildings,  known  as  the  Law  and  Commerce 
Building,  at  1330  Arapahoe  street,  in  the  heart  of  Denver.  Through  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Haish  of  DeKalb,  Illinois,  a  trust  fund  is 
now  being  accumulated  for  the  erection  of  a  commodious  building,  to  be 
known  perpetually  as  "The  Jacob  Haish  Building,"  for  the  housing  of  the 
Law  School  and  all  other  downtown  departments  of  the  University. 

Candidates  for  the  degree  conferred  by  the  School  of  Law  must  be  of 
good  moral  character  and  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age  upon  entering 
the  first  year  class.  Graduates  from  universities  or  colleges  of  approved 
standing  are  admitted  without  examination.  All  other  candidates  for  the 
degree  must  present  evidence  of  the  completion  of  at  least  one  year  of  col- 
legiate work  in  a  university  or  college  of  approved  standing,  or' pass  an  ex- 
amination on  subjects  equivalent  to  those  required  in  the  Freshman  year  of 
a  university  or  college. 

Women  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  school. 

The  different  schools  of  the  University  are  organically  related.  A  student 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  may  take  a  year's  work  in  the  School  of  Law 
m  lieu  of  a  year  of  the  elective  work  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  It  is  thus 
possible  for  one  who  wishes  to  obtain  the  degree  of  LL.B.,  as  well  as  that  of 
A.B.,  to  save  a  year.  When  a  student  has  already  earned  the  degree  of  LL.B., 
he  may  obtain  the  degree  of  A.B.  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  by  com- 
pleting three-fourths  of  the  college  course. 

Our  record  in  the  Colorado  Bar  Examinations  is  unmatched. 

The  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  of  Colorado  was  created  in  1897.  In 
order  to  put  the  fairness  of  its  marks  beyond  question,  the  Board  requires  each 
applicant  to  use  a  fictitious  name  on  the  examination  papers.  The  examina- 
tions are  held  in  June  and  in  December.  Graduates  of  law  schools  ordinarily 
take  the  June  examinations. 

The  graduates  of  the  Denver  Law  School  have  taken  first  place  fifteen 
times  in  the  twenty-two  June  -examinations  which  have  been  held  since  the 
State  Board  of  Law  Examiners  was  created  in  1897. 

In  1898,  with  38  taking  the  examinations,  15  were  Denver  graduates.  We 
won  places  number  1,  2,  3  and  4. 

In  1901,  with  32  taking  the  examinations,  only  one  was  a  Denver  man. 
He  won  first  place. 

In  1904,  with  43  taking  the  examinations,  13  were  Denver  graduates. 
We  won  places  number  1,  2  and  3.    We  tied  on  4  and  5  and  then  won  6. 

In  1908,  with  48  taking  examinations,  14  were  Denver  graduates.  We 
won  places  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  11  and  12. 

In  1914  we  won  places  1,  3,  4,  6  and  7. 

In  1915  we  won  places  1,  3,  4,  5,  7  and  9. 

In  1916  we  won  the  first  place  and  tied  for  second  place  with  Yale. 

In  1917  we  won  first  place  for  the  fifteenth  time,  the  winner  being  a  non- 
graduate. 

Our  graduates  are  brought  into  competition  in  these  examinations  with 
the  law  graduates  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  California,  Virginia,  Michi- 
gan and  all  the  other  old  and  distinguished  law  schools. 
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He  who  has  health,  has  hope;  and  he  who  has  hope,  has  every  thing. -Arabian  Proverb 

COLORADO  COLLEGE  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY 

Dean— Manfred  S.  Fraser,  D.D.S.,  Mack  Building 
Superintendent-A.  W.  Starbuck,  D.D.S.,  College  Bldg.,  1340  Arapahoe  St. 

For  catalog  and  information  write  to  either  of  these  officers. 
_  The    University    Dental    School    is    now    closing   its    thirty-third    year 
Being  the  only  Dental  School  with  complete  equipment  and  adequate  clinical 
material  between  the  Missouri  Kiver  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  quite  naturally 
it  attracts  students  from  a  wide  territory. 

The  Dental  Infirmary  at  1340  Arapahoe  street  is  completely  equipped 
for  instruction  m  the  art  of  dentistry.  More  than  12,000  patients  are  treated 
each  year  m  this  infirmary.  A  Dental  School  in  a  small  town  can  never  have 
an  adequate  amount  of  clinical  material,  but  in  a  city  like  Denver  clinical 
material  is  so  abundant  that  students  are  given  opportunity  to  perform  every 
operation  which  will  be  required  in  active  practice.  The  Dental  Building  has 
been  enlarged  recently  and  is  complete  in  all  its  appointments. 

The  Dental  School  will  be  provided  for,  along  with  all  the  downtown 
departments,  in  the  projected  building  to  be  known  as  The  Jacob  Haish  Build- 
ing. Every  month  we  are  putting  aside  the  rental  of  the  former  Jacob  Haish 
Building  for  the  erection  of  a  new  and  greater  building  which  will  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  one  of  the  University's  early  benefactors. 

The  University  Dental  School  (known  as  The  Colorado  College  of  Dental 
Surgery)  is  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Faculties.  All 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  National  Association  are  strictly  observed  in 
the  conduct  of  the  school  work. 

Diplomas  of  the  University  Dental  School  are  accepted  in  all  states  and 
countries  where,  under  the  laws,  the  diplomas  of  standard  colleges  are  ac- 
cepted. The  quality  of  the  work  of  the  Dental  School  is  shown  in  the  rank 
of  our  graduates  in  state  dental  examinations.  The  average  rank  of  all  dental 
graduates  in  these  examinations  over  the  United  States  is  85  per  cent.  The 
average  rank  of  our  graduates  in  the  Colorado  state  examinations  is  decidedly 
higher.    The  course  of  study  is  graded  and  covers  a  period  of  four  years. 

The  vital  relation  of  dentistry  to  the  health  of  the  human  race  is  apparent. 
The  scientific  achievements  of  modern  dentistry  are  now  appreciated  by  the 
whole  world.  The  one  profession  in  which  America  has  excelled  all  the  na- 
tions is  dentistry.  "American  Dentist"  is  the  sign  which  attracts  the  people 
in  every  city  in  Europe. 

Graduates  of  standard  high  schools,  with  a  four-year  course  of  study, 
are  admitted  to  the  Dental  School  without  examination.  Those  who  are  not 
high  school  graduates  are  required  to  take  an  examination  on  the  studies  of 
the  high  school  course,  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  By  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent,  Principal  A.  J. 
Fynn,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Valverde  School  in  Denver,  has  been  appointed  to  pass 
upon  certificates  and  make  examinations  for  the  University  Dental  School. 
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Let  every  man  be  occupied,  and  occupied  in  me  highest  employment  of  which  his  nature 
ts  capable,  and  dxe  with  the  consciousness  that  he  has  done  his  best-Sydn^SmTth 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE,  ACCOUNTS  AND  FINANCE 
Dean-George  A.  Warfield,  1330  Arapahoe  Street,  Denver,  Colorado 

For  catalog  and  other  information  write  Dean  Warfield  at  above  address. 

All  the  great  educational  institutions  now  have  special  departments  of 
commerce.  The  University  of  Denver  was  a  pioneer  in  this  field,  having 
orgamzed  its  special  school  of  commerce  in  1908,  previous  to  which  year  but 
two  other  similar  institutions  were  in  existence. 

Evening  Courses  for  Office  Workers 

,tn  Jh,enSCh°0l,°f  C°mmerCe'  Accounts  and  Fi°ance  offers  regular  university  courses  of 
study,  covering  four  years  of  time,  in  classes  which  are  held  from  5:40  p.  m  to  7-40  p  m 

Z,Zy'  T"'  ThUFSday  and  F"day  °f  ""*  Week-  ™ese  cl—  ^ve  opportunity 
tLZT  GT:yed  dUring  the  ^  t0  °btain  a  th0r°USh  Univers^  training  in  business 
The  deg  ee  which  is  conferred  on  those  who  complete  the  course  in  a  satisfactory  manner 

L  unmil  „  COmmfrCial  ScienCe-  The  students  who  have  taken  this  work  hLfmade 
an  unmatched  record  in  taking  the  regular  examinations  of  the  State  Board  for  the 
certificate  of  certified  public  accountant. 

Four- Year  Day  and  Evening  Courses 

Three  separate  four-year  courses,  each  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Commerce,  are  offered.     The  work  is  given  partly  in  regular  day  classes  2  the  Co   ege 

merce  i  1330  A^hfT  *?*?"*  BW  *  ""**  ^  *  ^  School  o^CoS 

ttte  work     Thf  "T  reet    Ab°Ut  tW°  6Vening  ClaSS6S  a  Week  wil1  b*  squired  for 

this  work.    These  four-year  courses  are  designated  as  follows: 

1.  Accounting: 

Graduates  of  Course  1  will  enter  the  profession  of  Certified  Public  Accountant 
or  become  expert  auditors  and  accountants  in  corporations. 

2.  Commercial  Teaching: 

Gives  the  most  thorough  training  for  college  and  high  school  teachers  of  com- 
mercial subjects.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  commercial  teachers  and 
competition  is  less  severe  and  the  salaries  higher  for  specialists. 

3.  Business  Administration: 

frltTf*  TTZ  entei*  bUSineSS'  C°UrSe  3  pr0Tides  the  general  business 
training  for  which  the  demand  now  appears  to  be  unlimited.  Graduates  of 
this  course  begin  in  higher  and  more  responsible  positions  and  make  much 
more  rapid  advancement  than  untrained  men. 

The  Liberal  Arts  subjects  included   in   these  courses  are  chosen   from  the  whole 

TheTrS(;lCUrriiUlT  braUSe  °f  thelr  StrenSth  and  SpeCial  Value  t0  ^e  business  man 
The  professional  subjects  given  in  the  School  of  Commerce,  in  the  evening  classes,  are 
under  the  instruction  of  practical  business  men  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  university 

mactice' of  fl ■"  ?°™  ***"**  **  ^"^  PuWiC  Accou»tants,  engaged  in  the  active 
practice  of  their  profession;  Practicing  Attorneys  who  are  experts  in  Commercial  Law; 
Advertising  and  Salesmanagers,  and  business  executives  from  the  largest  local  corporations 

dav  if  fU"  tIme  t0  d6V0te  t0  their  SCh001  work  wil1  fl*d  the  combined 

1       „  T™  C°UrSeS  thS  beSt  PreParati°n   to  be  had  anywhere.     Those  who  are 
employed  should  enter  the  evening  courses  of  the  School  of  Commerce 

fee  ofsV^TJ01"  th*  C7.bined  da^  and  eveni^  curses  is  $185  a  year.  A  matriculation 
fee  of  $5  must  be  paid  to  the  School  of  Commerce  upon  first  registering  with  it. 
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I  too  acknowledge  the  all  but  omnipotence  of  early  culture  and  nurture;  hereby  we 
have  either  a  doddered  dwarf  bush,  or  a  high-towering,  wide-spreading  tree. — Carlyle. 


If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish;  if  we  work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it; 
if  we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  into  dust;  but  if  we  work  upon  immortal  minds, 
if  we  imbue  them  with  principles,  with  the  just  fear  of  God  and  love  of  our  fellow-men, 
we  engrave  on  those  tablets  something  which  will  brighten  to  all  eternity. — Daniel 
Webster. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION 

The  subjects  listed  below  are  offered  as  an  adequate  course  in  Religious  Education. 

A  major  of  twenty-five  semester  hours  and  a  minor  of  fifteen  semester  hours  may  be 
obtained  in  this  subject,  provided  that  none  of  the  work  is  credited  toward  some  other 
major  or  minor. 

A  student  who  completes  a  major  as  above  will  receive  a  special  certificate  as  a  qual- 
ified director  of  Religious  Education. 

BY  PROFESSOR  STEELE,  COURSES  IN  ENGLISH  BIBLE: 

The  Lineage  of  the  Bible  (Course  1)  Required 2  hours 

The  Life  of  Jesus  (Courses  3  and  4)   Required 4  hours 

The  Bible  as  Literature  (Course  25)  Required 2  hours 

How  to  Teach  Religion  (Betts)    (Course  22)  Required : 3  hours 

BY  PROFESSOR  DUNCAN,  COURSE  IN  HISTORY: 

History  of  the  Christian  Church;   Required 2  hours 

BY  PROFESSOR  PHILLIPS,  COURSES  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  EDUCATION: 

General  Introduction  to  Psychology  (Psychology  1)  Required 2  hours 

Child   Study    (Education  1) 2  hours 

Problems  of  Education   (Education  7) 3  hours 

BY  PROFESSOR  KINGSLEY,  COURSES  IN  PUBLIC  SPEAKING: 

Reading  Aloud  (Course  4) 3  hours 

Story  Telling  (Course  13)   Required   2  hours 

Practical  Speaking   ( Course  1 ) 3  hours 

BY  PROFESSOR  WARFIELD,  COURSES  IN  SOCIOLOGY  AND  ECONOMICS: 

Social  Service  ( Course  20) 3  hours 

Child  Welf are  ( Course  28 ) 2  hours 

Boy  Leadership   (Course  35) . . . . .  1  hour 

BY  PROFESSOR  DICKINSON,  COURSES  IN  PHILOSOPHY: 

Philosophy  of  Religion    (Course  33)   Required 2  hours 

Comparative  Religion     ( Course  32 ) 1  hour 

Psychology  of  Religion  (Course  31) 1  hour 

Problems  of  the  Christian  Religion   (Course  34)   Required 2  hours 

Principles   of  Ethics    (Course  21) 3  hours 

Christian  Ethics    (Course  23) 2  hours 

BY  PROFESSOR  RILLING,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN: 

Play  Ground  Management  )  ~       .     ,    -       -„,-  „  .  , 

Physiology  of  Exercise.      \  Required   for  Women 4  hours 

BY  PROFESSOR  JOHNSON,  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  MEN: 


Simple  Physiology 


Hygiene  and  First  Aid.      \ 


f  Required  for  Men 4  hours 
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Follow  your  honest  convictions,  and  be  strong. — Thackeray 
General  Social  Regulations  of  the  Trustees 

No  immoral  students  shall  be  received  or  retained. 

Visiting  places  of  immoral  or  questionable  resort,  the  use  of  vulgar  or  profane 
language,  and  of  tobacco  in  and  about  the  buildings,  is  prohibited. 

Attendance  at  Chapel  is  obligatory. 

No  literary  or  other  society  of  students  in  the  Liberal  Arts  Department  shall  be 
established  until  recommended  by  the  Liberal  Arts  Faculty,  and  permitted  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

No  literary  or  other  entertainment  shall  be  given  in  the  name  of  the  University 
of  Denver,  or  of  any  society  thereof,  the  programme  of  which  shall  not  have  been 
approved  by  the  Liberal  Arts  Faculty. 

No  periodical  shall  be  published  by  the  students  which  has  not  the  sanction  of  the 
Liberal  Arts  Faculty  and  Executive  Committee. 

Specific  Social  Regulations  of  the  Liberal  Arts  Faculty 

1.  The  rule  prohibiting  the  use  of  tobacco  in  and  about  the  buildings  of  the  Uni- 
versity is  construed  now  to  include  the  University  Campus  and  the  Iliff  School  Campus. 

2.  All  entertainments,  literary  or  social,  which  are  given  in  the  name  of  the  Uni- 
versity, or  of  any  class  or  society  thereof,  must  be  scheduled  with  the  Dean  of  Women 
and  approved  by  the  Faculty.  For  every  such  function  an  approved  chaperon  must 
be  chosen. 

3.  No  dance  or  card  party  can  be  given  at  any  time  or  in  any  place  in  the  name  of 
the  University  of  Denver,  or  of  any  class  or  society  thereof.  The  University  assumes 
no  control  of  the  social  life  of  students  who  reside  at  home  or  are  under  the  direct 
control  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  when  said  students  are  away  from  the  college 
grounds  and  buildings.  But  if  parents  or  guardians  give  dances  or  card  parties  for 
their  sons  and  daughters,  they  are  reminded  that  it  is  not  permitted  to  give  such 
entertainments  in  the  name  of  the  University  or  of  any  class  or  society  thereof. 

4.  Two  public  plays  may  be  given  in  each  year,  namely:  One  by  the  Senior  Class 
during  Commencement  week,  and  one  by  the  Department  of  Public  Speaking.  Private 
plays  may  be  given,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 

5.  Young  women  who  do  not  reside  at  home,  or  are  not  assigned  to  homes  by 
their  parents  or  guardians,  are  required  to  reside  in  Templin  Hall  or  in  other  approved 
houses.  Houses  which  are  approved  as  homes  for  women  are  not  permitted  to  provide 
any  rooms  for  men.  All  young  women  who  do  not  reside  at  home  (or  in  homes 
assigned  by  their  parents  or 'guardians)  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dean  of 
Women. 

6.  Young  men  who  do  not  reside  at  home,  or  are  not  assigned  to  homes  by  their 
parents  or  guardians,  are  required  to  reside  in  approved  houses.  Houses  which  are 
approved  as  homes  for  men  are  not  permitted  to  provide  rooms  for  women.  All  young 
men  who  do  not  reside  at  home  (or  in  homes  assigned  by  their  parents  or  guardians) 
are  under  the  supervision  of  certain  designated  members  of  the  Faculty. 

7.  The  conduct  of  students  at  all  times  not  only  in  and  about  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  University,  but  in  the  entire  district  of  University  Park,  must  conform 
to  the  established  standards  of  civilized  society.  Fighting,  rudeness,  coarseness,  haz- 
ing and  all  other  vulgar  and  boorish  performances  are  prohibited.  Students  who  are 
guilty  of  such  conduct  shall  be  suspended  at  once  by  the  Chancellor  or  Vice-Chan- 
cellor or  the  Dean  or  by  any  Professor.  Suspended  students  must  instantly  leave  the 
buildings  and  grounds  of  the  University  and  remain  away  from  buildings  and  grounds 
until  they  are  restored  by  the  Faculty. 

8.  Any  student  who  desires  to  serve  as  an  accredited  college  correspondent  of 
any  paper,  in  Denver  or  elsewhere,  must  first  secure  the  approval  of  the  Faculty. 
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SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS  FOR  1919-20 

On  account  of  the  cost  of  printing  and  paper  we  omit  the  cus- 
tomary list  of  names  of  students  which  is  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
Registrar.    The  numerical  summary  is  as  follows: 

Graduate  School 

Graduate  Students 95 

College  of  Libera]  Arts. 

Seniors   1  en 

»       •  WW 

Juniors   102 

Sophomores    159 

Freshmen    3Q2 

College  Specials 55 

TotaI  •  •■■••' ~  778 

Summer  School 210 

Extension   College ]  244 

Total  less  double  counts 349 

Total  College  and  Graduate  Students 1222 

Professional  Schools 

{fw,. ...     84 

Dentistry   121 

Commerce 347 

Total  Students  in  Professional  Schools. . . .  552 

Grand  Total  University  Students,  1919-20 1774 
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For  Year  Books,  Bulletins  and  Information,  Write 
Chancellor  Buchtel,  University  Park,  Denver,  Colo. 
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